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CRITICAL  AND   MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
Vol.  III. 


MISCELLANIES. 


CHARACTERISTICS.! 

[1831.] 

The  healthy  know  not  of  their  heakh,  but  only  the  sick 
this  is  the  Physician's  Aphorism  ;  and  appHcable  in  a  far 
wider  sense  than  he  gives  it.  We  may  say,  it  holds  no  less 
in  moral,  intellectual,  political,  poetical,  than  in  merely  cor« 
poreal  therapeutics  ;  that  wherever,  or  in  what  shape  so- 
ever, powers  of  the  sort  which  can  be  named  vital  are  at 
work,  herein  lies  the  test  of  their  working  right  or  working 
wrong. 

In  the  Body,  for  example,  as  all  doctors  are  agreed,  the 
first  condition  of  complete  health  is,  that  each  organ  perform 
its  function  unconsciously,  unheeded  ;  let  but  any  organ  an- 
nounce its  separate  existence,  were  it  even  boastfully,  and  for 
pleasure,  not  for  pain,  then  already  has  one  of  tho*e  unfortu- 
nate '  false  centre3_of_sensibility  '  establisiied  itself,  already 
is  derangement  there.  The  perfection  of  bodily  wellbeing  is, 
that  the  collective  bodily  activities  seem  one ;  and  be  mani- 
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Tested,  moreover,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  action  they 
accomplish.  If  a  Dr.  Kitcliiner  boast  that  his  system  is  in 
high  order,  Dietetic  Philosophy  may  indeed  take  credit;  but 
the  true  Peptician  was  that  Countryman  who  answered  that, 
"  for  his  part,  he  had  no  system."  In  fact,  unity,  agreement 
is  always  silent,  or  soft-voiced  ;  it  is  only  discord  that  loudly 
proclaims  itself.  So  long  as  the  several  elements  of  Life,  all 
fitly  adjusted,  can  pour  forth  their  movement  like  harmonious 
tuned  strings,  it  is  a  melody  and  unison  ;  Life,  from  its  mys- 
terious fountains,  flows  out  as  in  celestial  music  and  dia- 
pason,—  which  also,  like  that  other  music  of  the  s[)heres, 
even  because  it  is  perennial  and  complete,  without  interrup- 
tion and  without  imperfection,  might  be  fabled  to  escape  the 
ear.  Thus  too,  in  some  languages,*  is  the  state  of  health 
well  denoted  by  a  term  expressing  unity;  when  we  feel  our- 
selves as  we  wish  to  be,  we  say  that  we  are  whole. 

Few  mortals,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  permanently  blessed 
with  that  felicity  of  'having  no  system  ; '  nevertheless,  most 
of  us  looking  back  on  young  years,  may  remember  seasons 
of  a  liglit,  aerial  translucency  and  elasticity  and  perfect  free- 
dom ;  the  body  had  not  yet  become  the  prison-house  OJ  the 
soul,  but  was  its  vehicle  and  implement,  like  a  creature  of 
the  thought,  and  altogether  pliant  to  its  bidding.  We  knew 
not  that  we  had  limbs,  we  only  lifted,  hurled  and  leapt ; 
through  eye  and  ear,  and  all  avenues  of  sense,  came  clear 
unimpeded  tidings  from  witiiout,  and  from  within  issued  clear 
victorious  force  ;  we  stfK)d  as  in  the  centre  of  Nature,  giving 
and  receiving,  in  harmony  with  it  all ;  unlike  Virgil's  Hus- 
bandmen, 'loo  happy  because  we  did  not  know  our  blessed- 
ness.' In  those  days,  health  and  sickness  were  foreign  tra- 
ditions that  did  not  concern  us;  our  whole  being  wjvs  as  yet 
One,  the  whole  man  like  an  incorporatetl  Will.  Such,  were 
Re*t  or  ever-«ucoessnil  Labour  the  human  lot,  might  our  life 
ronlinno  to  be :  a  pure,  perpetual,  tmregarded  music;  a 
[h'.mxx  of  perfect  white  liglil,  rendering  all  things  vinible,  but 
itself  unseen,  even  beaiu-«e  it  was  of  that  perfect  whiteness. 
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and  no  irregular  obstruction  had  yet  broken  it  into  colours. 
The  beginning  of  Inquiry  is  Disease:  all  Science,  if  we 
consider  well,  as  it  must  have  originated  in  the  feeling  of 
something  being  wrong,  so  it  is  and  continues  to  be  but 
Division,  Dismemberment,  and  partial  healing  of  the  wrong. 
Thus,  as  was  of  old  written,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  springs 
from  a  root  of  evil,  and  bears  fruits  of  good  and  evil.  Had 
Adam  remained  in  Paradise,  there  had  been  no  Anatomy 
and  no  Metaphysics. 

But,  alas,  as  the  Philosopher  declares,  'Life  itself  is  a 
disease ;  a  working  incited  by  suiFering ; '  action  from  pas- 
sion !  The  memory  of  that  first  state  of  Freedom  and  pai"a- 
disiac  Unconsciousness  has  faded  away  into  an  ideal  poetic 
dream.  We  stand  here  too  conscious  of  many  things :  with 
Knowledge,  the  symptom  of  Derangement,  we  must  even  do 
our  best  to  restore  a  little  Order.  Life  is,  in  few  instances, 
and  at  rare  intervals,  the  diapason  of  a  heavenly  melody ; 
oftenest  the  fierce  jar  of  disruptions  and  convulsions,  which, 
do  what  we  will,  there  is  no  disregarding.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  still  the  wish  of  Nature  on  our  behalf;  in  all  vital 
action,  her  manifest  purpose  and  effort  is,  that  we  should  be 
unconscious  of  it,  and,  like  the  peptic  Countryman,  never 
know  that  we  '  have  a  system.'  For  indeed  vital  action 
everywhere  is  emphatically  a  means,  not  an  end ;  Life  is  not 
given  us  for  the  mere  sake  of  Living,  but  always  with  an 
ulterior  external  Aim :  neither  is  it  on  the  process,  on  the 
means,  but  rather  on  the  result,  that  Nature,  in  any  of  her 
doings,  is  wont  to  entrust  us  with  insight  and  volition. 
Boundless  as  is  the  domain  of  man,  it  is  but  a  small  frac- 
tional proportion  of  it  that  he  rules  with  Consciousness  and 
by  Forethought :  what  he  can  contrive,  nay  what  he  can 
altogether  know  and  comprehend,  is  essentially  the  mechani- 
cal, small ;  the  great  is  ever,  in  one  sense  or  other,  the  vital ; 
it  is  essentially  the  mysterious,  and  only  the  surface  of  it  can 
be  understood.  But  Nature,  it  might  seem,  strives,  like  a 
kind  mother,  to  hide  from  us  even  this,  that  she  is  a  mys- 
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terj :  she  will  have  us  rest  on  her  beautiful  and  awful  bo.-iom 
.  as  if  it  were  our  secure  home  ;  on  the  bottomless  boundless 
Deep,  whereon  all  human  things  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
swim,  she  will  have  us  walk  and  build,  as  if  the  film  which 
supported  us  there  (which  any  scratch  of  a  bare  bodkin  will 
rend  asunder,  any  sputter  of  a  pistol-sho^  instantaneously 
burn  up)  were  no  film,  but  a  solid  rock-foundation.  For- 
ever in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inevitable  Death,  man  Ciin 
Ibrget  that  he  is  born  to  die  ;  of  his  Life,  which,  strictly 
meditated,  contains  in  it  an  Immensity  and  an  Eternity,  he 
can  conceive  lightly,  as  of  a  simple  implement  wherewith  to 
do  day-labour  and  earn  wages.  So  cunningly  does  Nature, 
the  mother  of  all  highest  Art,  which  only  apes  her  from 
afar,  'body  forth  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite;'  and  guide 
man  safe  on  his  wondrous  path,  not  more  by  endowing  him 
with  vision,  than,  at  tlie  right  place,  with  blindness  !  Under 
all  her  works,  chiefly  under  her  noblest  work,  Life,  lies  a 
basis  of  Darkness,  which  sjie  benignantly  conceals ;  in  Life 
too,  the  roots  and  inward  circulations  which  stretch  down 
fearfully  to  the  regions  of  Death  and  Night,  shall  not  hint  of 
their  existence,  and  only  the  fair  stem  with  its  leaves  and 
flowers,  shone  on  by  the  fair  sun,  shall  disclose  itself,  and 
joyfully  grow. 

However,  without  venturing  into  the  abstruse,  or  too 
eagerly  asking  Why  and  How,  in  things  where  our  answer 
must  needs  prove,  in  great  part,  an  echo  of  the  question,  let 
us  be  content  to  n>mark  farther,  in  the  merely  historical  way, 
how  that  Aphorism  of  the  bodily  Physician  holds  gmwl  in 
(piite  other  de|)artfnents.  Of  the  8nul,  with  her  activities, 
we  shall  find  it  no  less  true  than  of  the  Ho<ly  :  nay,  cry  the 
Spirilualists,  is  not  that  very  division  of  the  unity,  Man,  into 
a  dunlisin  of  Soul  and  Body,  itself  the  symptom  of  disease; 
Rs,  perlinps,  your  frightful  theory  of  Materialism,  of  his  being 
but  a  Hody,  and  therefore,  at  least,  once  more  a  imity,  may 
oe  the  |wn>xysm  which  was  critical,  and  the  beginning  of 
;urc  1    Hut  omitting  this*,  wr>  observe,  with  confidence  enoagh, 
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that  the  truly  strong  mind,  view  it  as  Intellect,  as  Morality, 
or  under  any  other  aspect,  is  nowise  the  mind  acquainted 
with  its  strength  ;  tliat  here  as  before  the  sign  of  health  is 
Unconsciousness.  In  our  inward,  as  in  our  outward  world, 
what  is  mechanical  lies  open  to  us :  not  what  is  dynamical 
and  has  vitality.  Of  our  Thinking,  we  might  say,  it  is 
but  the  mere  upper  surface  that  we  shape  into  articulate 
Thoughts  ;  —  underneath  the  region  of  argument  and  con-  . 
scious  discourse,  lies  the  region  of  meditation ;  here,  in  its 
quiet  mysterious  depths,  dwells  what  vital  force  is  in  us; 
here,  if  aught  is  to  be  created,  and  not  merely  manufactured 
and  communicated,  must  the  work  go  on.  Manufacture  is 
intelligible,  but  trivial ;  Creation  is  great,  and  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. Thus  if  the  Debater  and  Demonstrator,  whom  we 
may  rank  as  the  lowest  of  true  thinkers,  knows  what  he  has 
done,  and  how  he  did  it,  the  Artist,  whom  we  rank  as  the 
highest,  knows  not ;  must  speak  of  Inspiration,  and  in  one  or 
the  other  dialect,  call  his  work  the  gift  of  a  divinity. 

But  on  the  whole,  '  genius  is  ever  a  secret  to  itself; '  of 
this  old  truth  we  have,  on  all  sides,  daily  evidence.  The 
Shakspeare  takes  no  airs  for  writing  Hamlet  and  the  Tempest, 
understands  not  that  it  is  anything  surprising :  Milton,  again, 
is  more  conscious  of  his  faculty,  which  accordingly  is  an  in- 
ferior one.  On  the  other  hand,  what  cackling  and  strutting 
must  we  not  often  hear  and  see,  when,  in  some  shape  of  ac- 
ademical prolusion,  maiden  speech,  review  article,  this  or  the 
other  well-fledged  goose  has  produced  its  goose-egg,  of  quite 
measurable  value,  were  it  the  pink  of  its  whole  kind ;  and 
wonders  why  all  mortals  do  not  wonder  ! 

Foolish  enough,  too,  was  the  College  Tutor's  surprise  at 
"Walter  Shandy :  how,  though  unread  in  Aristotle,  he  could 
nevertheless  argue  ;  and  not  knowing  the  name  of  any  dialec- 
tic tool,  handled  them  all  to  perfection.  Is  it  the  skilfuUest 
anatomist  that  cuts  the  best  figure  at  Sadler's  Wells  ?  Or 
does  the  boxer  hit  better  for  knowing  that  he  has  a  flexor 
ongtu  and  a  flexor  hrevisf     But  litCfeed,  as  in  the  higher 
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case  of  the  Poet,  so  here  in  that  of  the  Speaker  and  Inquirer, 
the  true  force  is  an  unconscious  one.  Tlie  heuUliy  Under- 
standing, we  should  say,  is  not  the  Logical,  argumentative, 
but  the  Intuitive ;  for  the  end  of  Understanding  is  not  to 
prove  and  find  reasons,  but  to  know  and  believe.  Of  logic, 
and  its  limits,  and  uses  and  abuses,  there  were  much  to  be 
said  and  examined  ;  one  fact,  however,  which  chiefly  concerns 
us  here,  has  long  been  familiar:  that  the  man  of  logic  and  the 
man  of  insight ;  the  Reasoner  and  the  Discoverer,  or  even 
Knower,  are  quite  separable, —  indeed,  for  most  part,  quite 
separate  characters.  In  practical  matters,  for  example,  has 
it  not  become  almost  proverbial  that  the  man  of  logic  cjinnot 
prosper  ?  Tiiis  is  he  whom  business-people  call  Systematic 
and  Theoriser  and  Word-Ynonger ;  his  vital  intellectual  ibrce 
lies  dormant  or  extinct,  his  whole  force  is  mechanical,  con- 
scious :  of  such  a  one  it  is  foreseen  that,  when  once  confronted 
with  the  infinite  complexities  of  the  real  world,  his  little  com- 
pact theorem  of  the  world  will  be  found  wanting;  that  unless 
he  can  throw  it  overboard,  and  become  a  new  creature,  he 
will  necessarily  founder.  Nay,  in  mere  Speculation  itself, 
the  most  ineffectual  of  all  characters,  generally  speaking,  is 
your  dialectic  man-at-arms  ;  were  he  armed  cap-a-pie  in  syl- 
logistic mail  of  proof,  and  perfect  master  of  logic-fence,  how 
little  does  it  avail  him  !  Consider  the  old  Schoolmen,  and 
their  pilgrimage  towards  Truth:  the  failhfullest  endeavour,  in- 
cessant unwe^iried  motion,  often  great  natural  vigour;  only  no 
progress :  nothing  but  antic  feats  of  one  limb  poised  against 
the  other ;  there  they  balanced,  soniersetted  and  made  pos- 
tures ;  at  best  gyrated  swiAly,  with  some  pleasure,  like  Spin- 
ning Dervishes,  and  ended  where  they  began.  So  is  it,  so 
will  it  always  be,  with  all  Systera-raakers  and  builders  of 
logical  card-castles ;  of  which  class  a  certain  remnant  must, 
in  every  ape,  as  tlu-y  do  in  our  own,  survive  and  build, 
l^gic  is  go<xl,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  The  Irrefrag-ablc  Doc- 
tor, with  his  chains  of  induction,  his  corollaries,  dilemmas 
Hod  other  cunning  logj^l  diagrams  and  apparatus,  will  cast 
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you  a  beautiful  horoscope,  and  speak  reasonable  things ;  nev 
ertheless  your  stolen  jewel,  which  you  wanted  him  to  find  you, 
is  not  forthcoming.  Often  by  some  winged  word,  winged  as 
the  thunderbolt  is,  of  a  Luther,  a  Napoleon,  a  Goethe,  shall 
we  see  the  difficulty  split  asunder,  and  its  secret  laid  bare; 
while  the  Irrefragable,  with  all  his  logical  tools,  hews  at  it, 
and  hovers  round  it,  and  finds  it  on  all  hands  too  hard  for 
him. 

Again,  in  the  difference  between  Oratory  and  Rhetoric, 
as  indeed  everywhere  in  that  superiority  of  what  is  called 
the  Natural  over  the  Artificial,  we  find  a  similar  illustration. 
The  Orator  persuades  and  carries  all  with  him,  he  knows 
not  how  ;  the  Rhetorician  can  prove  that  he  ought  to  have 
persuaded  and  carried  all  with  him  :  the  one  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy  unconsciousness,  as  if  he  *  had  no  system ; '  the  other, 
in  virtue  of  regimen  and  dietetic  punctuality,  feels  at  best 
that  '  his  system  is  in  high  order.'  So  stands  it,  in  short, 
with  all  the  forms  of  Intellect,  whether  as  directed  to  the 
finding  of  truth,  or  to  the  fit  imparting  thereof;  to  Poetry, 
to  Eloquence,  to  depth  of  Insiglit,  which  is  the  basis  of  both 
these ;  always  the  characteristic  of  right  performance  is 
a  certain  spontaneity,  an  unconsciousness  ;  '  the  healthy 
know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the  sick.'  So  that  the 
old  precept  of  the  critic,  as  crabbed  as  it  looked  to  his  am- 
bitious disciple,  might  contain  in  it  a  most  fundamental 
truth,  applicable  to  us  all,  and  in  much  else  than  Litera- 
ture :  '*  Whenever  you  have  written  any  sentence  that  looks 
particularly  excellent,  be  sure  to  blot  it  out."  In  like 
manner,  under  milder  phraseology,  and  with  a  mean- 
ing purposely  much  wider,  a  living  Thinker  has  taught 
us :  'Of  the  Wrong  we  are  always  conscious,  of  the  Right 
never.' 

But  if  such  is  the  law  with  regard  to  Speculation  and  the 
Intellectual  ix)wer  of  man,  much  more  is  it  with  regard  to 
Conduct,  and  the  power,  manifested  chiefly  therein,  which 
we  name   Moral.     '  Let   not   thy  left  hand   know  what  thy 
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right  hand  doeth : '  whisper  not  to  thy  own  heart.  How 
worthy  is  this  action  ;  for  then  it  is  aheady  becoming  wortli- 
less.  The  good  man  is  he  who  works  continually  in  well- 
doing ;  to  whom  welldoing  is  as  his  natural  existence, 
awakening  no  astonishment,  requiring  no  commentary  ;  but 
there,  like  a  thing  of  course,  and  as  if  it  could  not  but  he  so. 
Self-contemplation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infallibly  the  symp- 
tom of  disease,  be  it  or  be  it  not  the  sign  of  cure.  An  un- 
healthy Virtue  is  one  that  consumes  itself  to  leanness  in 
repenting  and  anxiety ;  or,  still  worse,  that  inflates  itself 
into  dropsical  boastfulness  and  vain-glory :  either  way,  there 
is  a  self-seeking ;  an  unprofitable  looking  behind  us  to 
measure  the  way  we  have  made :  whereas  the  sole  con- 
cern is  to  walk  continually  forward,  and  make  more  way. 
If  in  any  sphere  of  man's  life,  then  in  the  Moral  sphere, 
as  the  inmost  and  most  vital  of  all,  it  is  good  that  there  be 
wholeness ;  that  there  be  unconsciousness,  which  is  the  evi- 
dence of  this.  Let  the  free,  reasonable  Will,  which  dwells 
in  us,  as  in  our  Holy  of  Holies,  be  indtjed  free,  and  obeyed 
like  a  Divinity,  as  is  its  right  and  its  eflbrt :  the  perfect 
obedience  will  be  the  silent  one.  Such  perhaps  were  the 
sense  of  that  maxim,  enunciating,  as  is  usual,  but  the  half 
of  a  truth :  To  say  that  we  have  a  clear  conscience,  is  to 
utter  a  solecism ;  had  we  never  sinned,  we  should  have 
had  no  conscience.  Were  defeat  unknown,  neither  would 
vi('iory  be  celebrated  by  songs  of  triumph. 

This,  true  enough,  is  an  ideal,  im|)ossible  state  of  being; 
yet  ever  the  goal  towards  which  our  actual  state  of  being 
strives ;  which  it  is  the  more  perfect  the  nearer  it  can  ap- 
proach. Nor,  in  our  actual  world,  where  Lalwur  must  ollen 
prove  tneflTecttml,  and  thus  in  all  senses  Light  alternate  with 
I^rkness,  and  the  natun^of  an  ideal  Morality  be  much  modi- 
fied, is  the  case,  thus  far,  materially  di/TercnU  It  is  a  fact  which 
escapes  no  one,  that,  generally  speaking,  wlioso  is  acquainted 
with  his  worth  has  but  a  little  stock  to  cultivate  ac(|uaint- 
ancu  with.     Above  all,  the  public  acknowledgment  of  8ucb 
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acquaintance,  indicating  that  it  has  reached  quite  an  inti- 
mate footing,  bodes  ill.  Already,  to  the  popular  judgment, 
he  who  talks  much  about  Virtue  in  the  abstract  begins  tc 
be  suspect;  it  is  shrewdly  guessed  that  where  there  is 
great  preaching,  there  will  be  little  almsgiving.  Or  again, 
on  a  wider  scale,  we  can  remark  that  ages  of  Heroism  are 
not  ages  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Virtue,  when  it  can  be  phi- 
losophised of,  has  become  aware  of  itself,  is  sickly  and  be- 
ginning to  decline.  A  spontaneous  habitual  -all-pervading 
spirit  of  Chivalrous  Valour  shrinks  together,  and  perks  itself 
up  into  shrivelled  Points  of  Honour ;  humane  Courtesy  and 
Nobleness  of  mind  dwindle  into  punctilious  Politeness, 
*  avoiding  meats ; '  '  paying  tithe  of  mint  and  anise,  neglect- 
ing the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.'  Goodness,  which 
was  a  rule  to  itself,  must  now  appeal  to  Precept,  and  seek 
strength  from  Sanctions  ;  the  Freewill  no  longer  reigns  Ain- 
questioned  and  by  divine  right,  but  like  a  mere  earthly 
sovereign,  by  expediency,  by  Rewards  and  Punishments : 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  the  Freewill,  so  far  as  may  be,  has 
abdicated  and  withdrawn  into  the  dark,  and  a  spectral  night- 
mare of  a  Necessity  usurps  its  throne ;  for  now  that  mys- 
terious Self-impulse  of  the  whole  man,  heaven-inspired,  and 
in  all  senses  partaking  of  the  Infinite,  being  captiously  ques- 
tioned in  a  finite  dialect,  and  answering,  as  it  needs  must,  by 
silence,  —  is  conceived  as  non-extant,  and  only  the  outward 
Mechanism  of  it  remains  acknowledged :  of  Volition,  except 
as  the  synonym  of  Desire,  we  hear  nothing ;  of  '  Motives,* 
without  any  Mover,  more  than  enough. 

So  too,  when  the  generous  Affections  have  become  well- 
nigh  paralytic,  we  have  the  reign  of  Sentimentality.  The 
greatness,  the  profitableness,  at  any  rate  the  extremely  orna- 
mental nature  of  high  feeling,  and  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 
charity,  love,  self-forgetfulness,  devotedness  and  all  manner 
of  godlike  magnanimity,  —  are  everywhere  insisted  on,  and 
pressingly  inculcated  in  speech  and  writing,  in  prose  and 
verse ;  Socinian   Preachers  proclaim  '  Benevolence '  to  all 
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the  four  winds,  and  have  Truth  engraved  on  their  watch 
seals :  unhappily  with  little  or  no  effect.  Were  the  limbs 
in  right  walking  order,  why  so  much  demonstrating  of  mo- 
tion ?  The  barrenest  of  all  mortals  is  the  Sentimentalist 
Granting  even  that  he  were  sincere,  and  did  not  wilfully 
deceive  us,  or  without  first  deceiving  himself,  what  good 
is  in  hira  ?  Does  he  not  lie  there;  as  a  perpetual  lesson  of 
despair,  and  type  of  bedrid  valetudinarian  impotence  ?  Ilia 
is  emphatically  a  Virtue  that  has  become,  through  e\ery 
fibre,  conscious  of  itself;  it  is  all  sick,  and  feels  as  if  it  were 
made  of  glass,  and  durst  not  touch  or  be  touched :  in  the 
shape  of  work,  it  can  do  nothing ;  at  the  utmost,  by  inces- 
sant nursing  and  caudling,  keep  itself  alive.  As  the  last 
stage  of  all,  when  Virtue,  properly  so  called,  has  ceased  to 
be  practised,  and  become  extinct,  and  a  mere  remembrance, 
we  have  the  era  of  Sophists,  descanting  of  its  existenqe,  prov- 
ing it,  denying  it,  mechanically  'accounting'  for  it;  —  as 
dissectors  and  demonstrators  cannot  operate  till  once  the 
body  be  dead. 

Thus  is  true  Moral  genius,  like  true  Intellectual,  which 
indeed  is  but  a  lower  phasis  thereof,  '  ever  a  seci'ct  to  itself.' 
The  healthy  moral  nature  loves  Goodness,  and  without 
wonder  wholly  lives  in  it:  the  unhealthy  makes  love  to  it, 
and  would  fain  get  to  live  in  it ;  or,  finding  such  courtship 
fruitless,  turns  round,  and  not  without  contempt  abandons 
it.  These  curious  relations  of  the  Voluntary  and  Conscious 
to  the  Involuntary  and  Unconscious,  and  the  small  propor- 
tion which,  in  all  departments  of  our  life,  the  former  beani 
to  tlie  latter,  —  might  lead  us  into  deep  questions  of  Pi*y- 
chology  and  Physiology :  such,  however,  belong  not  to  our 
present  object.  Enough,  if  the  fact  itself  become  apparent, 
that  Nature  so  meant  it  with  us  ;  that  in  this  wise  we  are 
made.  W<f  may  now  wiy,  that  view  man's  individual  Ex- 
istence under  what  a.spect  we  will,  under  the  highest  spir^ 
itual,  as  un<ler  the  merely  animal  as|)ect,  everywhere  the 
grand  vital   energy,  while  in  its  sound  state,  is  an  unseen 
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unconscious  one ;  or,  in  the  words  of  our  old  Aphorism,  *  the 
healthj  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the  sick.' 

To  understand  man,  however,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
individual  man  and  his  actions  or  interests,  and  view  him 
in  combination  with  his  fellows.  It  is  in  Society  that  man 
first  feels  what  he  is ;  first  becomes  what  he  can  be.  In 
Society  an  altogether  new  set  of  spiritual  activities  are 
evolved  in  him,  and  the  old  immeasurably  quickened  and 
strengthened.  Society  is  the  genial  element  wherein  his 
nature  first  lives  and  grows ;  the  solitary  man  were  but  a 
small  portion  of  hirnsc\f,  and  must  continue  forever  folded 
in,  stunted  and  only  half  alive.  *  Already,'  says  a  deep 
Thinker,  with  more  meaning  than  will  disclose  itself  at 
once,  *  my  opinion,  my  conviction,  gains  mjinitely  in  strength 
'  and  sureness,  the  moment  a  second  mind  has  adopted  it.' 
Such,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  is  association ;  so  wondrous 
the  communion  of  soul  with  soul  as  directed  to  the  mere  act 
of  Knowing !  In  other  higher  acts,  the  wonder,  is  still  more 
manifest ;  as  in  that  portion  of  our  being  which  we  name 
the  Moral :  for  properly,  indeed,  all  communion  is  of^a  moral 
sort,  whereof  such  intellectual  communion  (in  the  act  of 
knowing)  is  itself  an  example.  But  with  regard  to  Morals 
strictly  so  called,  it  is  in  Society,  we  might  almost  say,  that 
Morality  begins;  here  at  least  it  takes  an  altogether  new 
form,  and  on  every  side,  as  in  living  growth,  expands  itself. 
The  Duties  of  Man  to  himself,  to  what  is  Highest  in  him- 
self, make  but  the  First  Table  of  the  Law:  to  the  First 
Table  is  now  superadded  a  Second,  with  the  Duties  of  Man 
to  his  Neighbour  ;  whereby  also  the  significance  of  the  First 
now  assumes  its  true  importance.  Man  has  joined  himself 
with  man ;  soul  acts  and  reacts  on  soul ;  a  mystic  miracu- 
lous unfathomable  Union  establishes  itself;  Life,  in  all  its 
elements,  has  become  intensated,  consecrated.  The  light- 
ning-spark of  Thought,  generated,  or  say  rather  heaven- 
kindled,  in  the  solitary  mind,  awakens  its  express  likeness 
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in  another  mind,  in  a  thousand  other  minds,  and  all  blaze 
up  together  in  combined  fire  ;  reverberated  from  mind  to 
mind,  fed  also  with  fresh  fuel  in  each,  it  acquires  incalcula- 
ble new  light  as  Thought,  incalculable  new  heat  as  convert- 
ed into  Action.  By  and  by,  a  common  store  of  Thought 
can  accumulate,  and  be  transmitted  as  an  everlasting  pos- 
session :  Literature,  whether  as  preserved  in  the  memorj 
of  Bards,  in  Runes  and  Hieroglyphs  engraved  on  stone,  or 
in  Books  of  written  or  printed  paper,  comes  into  existence, 
and  begins  to  play  its  wondrous  part.  Polities  are  formed ; 
the  weak  submitting  to  the  strong ;  with  a  willing  loyalty, 
giving  obedience  that  he  may  receive  guidance :  or  say 
rather,  in  honour  of  our.  nature,  the  ignorant  submitting  to 
the  wise ;  for  so  it  is  in  att'^even  the  rudest  communities, 
man  never  yields  himself  wholly  to'ferute  Force,  but  always 
to  moral  Greatness ;  thus  the  universal  t'i*M  of  respect,  from 
the  Oriental  S/ieik,  from  the  Sachem  of  tBe  Red  Indians, 
down  to  our  English  Sir,  implies  only  that  Tie  whom  we 
mean  to  honour  is  our  senior.  Last,  as  the  crown  f^nd  all- 
supporting  keystone  of  the  fabric,  Religion  arises,  "jf^*^  ^^' 
vout  m«j(litation  of  the  isolated  man,  wliich  flitted  throug'h  his 
lioul,  like  a  transient  tone  of  Love  and  Awe  from  unkno>wo 
lands,  acquires  certainty,  i^ontinuance,  when  it  is  shared'-.'" 
by  his  brother  men.  'Where' two  or  three  are  gathere<l 
together '  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  then  first  does  the 
Highest,  as  it  is  written,  '  appear  among  them  to  bless 
them  ;'  then  first  do(!s  an  Altar  and  act  of  united  Woi*ship 
o[)en  a  way  from  Earth  to  Heaven ;  whereon,  were  it  but  a 
pimple  Jacob's-ladder,  the  heavenly  Messengers  will  travel, 
with  glad  tidings  and  ufispcnkable  gifts  for  men.  Such  is  So- 
CIKTT,  tlui  vital  articulation  of  many  individuals  into  a  new 
collective  individual :  greatly  the  most  im|M>rfant  of  mairii 
attainments  on  this  earth ;  that  in  which,  and  by  virtue  of 
which,  all  his  other  attainments  and  attempts  find  tlu'ir 
arenji,  and  have  tlicir  value.  Considen'd  well,  Society 
is  the  standing  wonder  of  our  existence;  a  true  region  of 
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the  Supernatural ;  as  it  were,  a  second  all-embracing  Life, 
wherein  our  first  individual  Life  becomes  doubly  and  trebly 
alive,  and  whatever  of  Infinitude  was  in  us  bodies  itself 
forth,  and  becomes  visible  and  active. 

To  figure  Society  as  endowed  with  life  is  scarcely  a  meta 
phor ;  but  rather  the  statement  of  a  fact  by  such  imperfect 
methods  as  language  afibrds.  Look  at  it  closely,  that  mystic 
Union,  Nature's  highest  work  with  man,  wherein  man's  voli- 
tion plays  an  indispensable  yet  so  subordinate  a  part,  and 
the  small  Mechanical  grows  so  mysteriously  and  indissolubly 
out  of  the  infinite  Dynamical,  like  Body  out  of  Spirit,  —  is 
truly  enough  vital,  what  we  can  call  vital,  and  bears  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  life.  In  the  same  style  also,  we  can 
say  that  Society  has  its  periods  of  sickness  and  vigour,  of 
youth,  manhood,  decrepitude,  dissolution  and  new-birth ;  in 
one  or  other  of  which  stages  we  may,  in  all  times,  and  all 
places  where  men  inhabit,  discern  it ;  and  do  ourselves,  in 
this  time  and  place,  whether  as  cooperating  or  as  contending, 
as  healthy  members  or  as  diseased  ones,  to  our  joy  and 
sorrow,  form  part  of  it.  The  question.  What  is  the  actual 
condition  of  Society  ?  has  in  these  days  unhappily  become 
important  enough.  No  one  of  us  is  unconcerned  in  that 
question ;  but  for  the  majority  of  thinking  men  a  true  an- 
swer to  it,  such  is  the  state  of  matters,  appears  almost  as  the 
one  thing  needful.  Meanwhile,  as  the  true  answer,  that  is  to 
say,  the  complete  and  fundamental  answer  and  settlement, 
often  as  it  has  been  demanded,  is  nowhere  forthcoming,  and 
indeed  by  its  nature  is  impossible,  any  honest  approximation 
towards  such  is  not  without  value.  The  feeblest  light,  or 
even  so  much  as  a  more  precise  recognition  of  the  darkness, 
which  b  the  first  step  to  attainment  of  light,  will  be  welcome. 

This  once  understood,  let  it  not  seem  idle  if  we  remark 
that  here  too  (lur  olil  Aphorism  holds ;  that  again  in  the 
Body  Politic,  a.6  in  the  animal  body,  the  sign  of  right  per- 
formance is  Unconsciousness.  Such  indeed  is  virtually  the 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  'artificial  state  of  society,'  as  con- 
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trasted  witli  the  natural  state,  and  indicating  something  so 
inferior  to  it.  For,  in  all  vital  thing?,  men  distinguish  an 
Artificial  and  a  Natural ;  founding  on  some  dim  perception 
or  sentiment  of  the  very  truth  we  here  insist  on  :  the  artifi- 
cial is  the  conscious,  mechanical ;  the  natural  is  the  uncon- 
scious, dynamical.  Thus,  as  we  have  an  artificial  Poetry, 
and  prize  only  the  natural ;  so  likewise  we  have  an  artificial 
Morality,  an  artificial  Wisdom,  an  artificial  Sctnety.  The 
artificial  Society  is  precisely  one  that  knows  its  own  struc- 
ture, its  own  internal  functions ;  not  in  watching,  not  in 
knowing  which,  but  in  working  outwardly  to  the  fulfilment 
of  its  aim,  does  the  wellbeing  of  a  Society  consist.  Every 
Society,  every  Polity,  has  a  spiritual  principle  ;  is  the  em- 
bodiment, tentative  and  more  or  less  complete,  of  an  Idea : 
all  its  tendencies  of  endeavour,  specialities  of  custom,  it3 
laws,  politics  and  whole  procedure  (as  the  glance  of  some 
Montesquieu,  across  innumerable  superficial  entanglements, 
can  partly  decipher),  are  prescribed  by  an  Idea-,  and  flow 
naturally  from  it,  as  movements  from  the  living  source  of 
motion.  This  Idea,  be  it  of  devotion  to  a  man  or  class  of 
men,  to  a  creed,  to  an  in^tilution,  or  even,  as  in  more  ancient 
times,  to  a  piece  of  land,  is  ever  a  true  Loyalty ;  has  in  it 
something  of  a  religious,  paramount,  quite  infinite  character; 
it  is  properly  the  Soul  of  the  State,  its  Life ;  mysterious  as 
other  forms  of  Life,  and  like  these  working  secretly,  and  in 
a  depth  beyond  that  of  consciousness. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  the  vigorous  ages  ot'  a  Koinan 
Republic  that  Treatises  of  the  Commonwealth  are  written: 
wliile  the  Decii  are  rushing  with  devoted  bodies  on  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  what  need  of  preaching  Patriotism  ?  The 
virtue  of  Patriotism  has  already  sunk  from  its  pristine  all- 
fraM-*cendunt  condition,  before  it  hius  received  a  name.  So 
long  as  the  Commonwealth  continues  rightly  athletic,  it  cares 
not  to  dal)blo  in  anatomy.  Wliy  teach  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign ;  why  so  much  as  admire  it,  or  separately  recog- 
nise it,  while  a  divine  idwi  of  Obedience  perennially  inspiref 
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all  men  ?  Loyalty,  like  Patriotism,  of  which  it  is  a  form, 
was  not  praised  till  it  had  begun  to  decline ;  the  Preux 
Chevaliers  first  became  rightly  admirable,  when  '  dying  for 
their  king'  had  ceased  to  be  a  habit  with  chevaliers.  For  if 
the  mystic  significance  of  the  State,  let  this  be  what  it  may, 
dwells  vitally  in  every  heart,  encircles  every  life  as  with  a 
second  higher  life,  how  should  it  stand  self-questioning  ?  It 
must  rush  outward,  and  express  itself  by  works.  Besides, 
if  perfect,  it  is  there  as  by  necessity,  and  does  not  excite 
inquiry :  it  is  also  by  nature  infinite,  has  no  limits ;  there- 
fore can  be  circumscribed  by  no  conditions  and  definitions ; 
cannot  be  reasoned  of;  except  musically^  or  in  the  language 
of  Poetry,  cannot  yet  so  much  as  be  spoken  of. 

In  those  days,  Society  was  what  we  name  healthy,  sound 
at  heart.  Not  indeed  without  suflering  enough  ;  not  without 
perplexities,  diificulty  on  every  side  :  for  such  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  man  ;  his  highest  and  sole  blessedness  is,  that  he 
toil,  and  know  what  to  toil  at :  not  in  ease,  but  in  united  vic- 
torious labour,  which  is  at  once  evil  and  the  victory  over 
evil,  does  his  Freedom  lie.  Nay,  often,  looking  no  deeper 
than  such  superficial  perplexities  of  the  early  Time,  histo- 
rians have  taught  us  that  it  was  all  one  mass  of  contradic- 
tion and  disease ;  and  in  the  antique  Republic,  or  feudal 
Monarchy,  have  seen  only  the  confused  chaotic  quarry,  not 
the  robust  labourer,  or  the  stately  edifice  he  was  building  of 
it.  If  Society,  in  such  ages,  had  its  difficulty,  it  had  also  its 
strength ;  if  sorrowful  masses  of  rubbish  so  encumbered  it, 
the  tough  sinews  to  hurl  them  aside,  with  indomitable  heart, 
wei-u  not  wanting.  Society  went  along  without  complaint ; 
did  not  stop  to  scrutinise  itself,  to  say.  How  well  I  perform, 
or,  Alas,  how  ill !  Men  did  not  yet  feel  themselves  to  be 
'  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations ; '  and  were  enviable  on 
that  very  account.  Society  was  what  we  can  call  tohole,  in 
both  senses  of  the  word.  The  individual  man  was  in  bim- 
Belf  a  whole,  or  complete  union ;  and  could  combine  with 
lis  fellows  as  the  living  member  of  a  greater  whole.     For 
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all  men,  through  their  life,  were  animated  by  one  great 
Idea  thus  all  efforts  pointed  one  way,  everywhere  there 
was  wholeness.  Opinion  and  Action  had  not  yet  become 
disunited  ;  but  ihe  former  could  still  produce  the  latter, 
or  attemj)t  to  produce  it ;  as  the  stamp  does  its  impression 
while  the  wax  is  not  hardened.  Thought,  and  the  voice  of 
thought  were  also  a  unison  ;  thus,  instead  of  Speculation, 
we  had  Poetry ;  Literature,  in  its  rude  utterance,  was  as  yet 
a  heroic  Song,  perhaps  too  a  devotional  Anthem.  Religion 
was  everywhere ;  Philosophy  lay  hid  under  it,  peacefully 
included  in  it.  Herein,  as  in  the  life-centre  of  all.  lay  the 
true  health  and  oneness.  Only  at  a  later  era  must  Religion 
split  itself  into  Philosophies ;  and  thereby,  the  vitid  union 
of  Thought  being  lost,  disunion  and  mutual  collision  in  all 
provinces  of  Speech  and  Action  more  and  more  prevaiL 
For  if  the  Poet,  or  Priest,  or  by  whatever  title  the  inspired 
thinker  may  be  named,  is  the  sign  of  vigour  and  wellbeing ; 
so  likewise  is  the  Logician,  or  uninspired  thinker,  the  sign 
of  disease,  probably  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  Thus,  not 
to  mention  other  instances,  one  of  them  much  nearer  band, 
—  so  soon  as  Prophecy  among  the  Hebrews  had  ceased, 
then  did  the  reign  of  Argumentation  begin  ;  and  the  ancient 
Theocracy,  in  its  Sadduceeisms  and  Phariseeisms,  and  vain 
jangling  of  sects  and  doctors,  give  token  that  the  sotd  of  it 
had  fled,  and  that  the  body  itself,  by  natural  dissolution, 
'with  the  old  forces  still  at  work,  but  working  in  reverse 
order,'  was  on  the  road  to  final  disnpponraiice. 

We  might  pursue  this  (puNiuni  mtu  inmiinerable  other 
ramifications;  and  everywhere,  under  new  shapes,  find  the 
same  truth,  which  we  here  so  imperfectly  enunciate,  dis- 
closed ;  that  throughout  the  whole  world  of  man,  in  all  man- 
ifeHlations  and  performances  of  his  nature,  outward  and 
inward,  personal  and  social,  the  Pt-rfect,  the  Great  is  a  mys- 
tery to  itself,  knows  not  itself;  whatsoever  does  know  itself 
U  already  little,  and  more  or  less  imperfect.     Or  otherwise 
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we  may  say,  Unconsciousness  belongs  to  pure  unmixed  life ; 
Consciousness  to  a  diseased  mixture  and  conflict  of  life  and 
death :  Unconsciousness  is  the  sign  of  creation ;  Conscious- 
ness, at  best,  that  of  manufacture.  So  deep,  in  this  exist- 
ence of  ours,  is  the  significance  of  Mystery.  Well  might 
the  Ancients  make  Silence  a  god ;  for  it  is  the  element  of 
all  godhood,  infinitude,  or  transcendental  greatness  ;  at  once 
the  source  and  the  ocean  wherein  all  such  begins  and  ends. 
In  the  same  sense  too,  have  Poets  sung  'Hymns  to  the 
Night ; '  as  if  Night  were  nobler  than  Day ;  as  if  Day  were 
but  a  small  motley-coloured  veil  spread  transiently  over  the 
infinite  bosom  of  Night,  and  did  but  defoi-m  and  hide  from 
us  its  purely  transparent,  eternal  deeps.  So  likewise  have 
they  spoken  and  sung  as  if  Silence  were  the  grand  epitome 
and  complete  sura-total  of  all  Harmony;  and  Death,  what 
mortals  call  Death,  properly  the  beginning  of  Life.  Under 
such  figures,  since  except  in  figures  there  is  no  speaking  of 
the  Invisible,  have  men  endeavoured  to  express  a  great 
Truth;  —  a  Truth,  in  our  Times,  as  nearly  as  is  perhaps 
possible,  forgotten  by  the  most;  which  nevertheless  contin- 
ues forever  true,  forever  all-important,  and  will  one  day,  un- 
der new  figures,  be  again  brought  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all. 
But  indeed,  in  a  far  lower  sense,  the  rudest  mind  has  still 
some  intimation  of  the  greatness  there  is  in  Mystery.  If 
Silence  was  made  a  god  of  by  the  Ancients,  he  still  contin- 
ues a  government-clerk  among  us  Moderns.  To  all  quacks, 
moreover,  of  what  sort  soever,  the  eifect  of  Mystery  is  well 
known  :  here  and  there  some  Cagliostro,  even  in  latter  days, 
turns  it  to  notable  account :  the  blockhead  also,  who  is  ambi- 
tious, and  ha>!  no  talent,  finds  sometimes  in  '  the  talent  of 
silence,'  a  kind  of  succedaneum.  Or  again,  looking  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  matter,  do  we  not  see,  in  the  common 
understanding  of  mankind,  a  certain  distrust,  a  certain  con- 
tempt of  what  is  altogether  self-conscious  and  mechanical  ? 
A.S  nothing  that  is  wholly  seen  through  has  other  than  a 
rivial  character;  so  anything  professing  to  be  great,  and  ye/ 
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wholly  to  see  through  itself,  is  already  known  to  be  false,  and 
a  failure.  The  evil  repute  your  'theoretical  men'  stand  in, 
the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of  '  paper  constitutions,'  and 
all  that  class  of  objects,  are  instances  of  this.  Experience 
often  repeated,  and  perhaps  a  certain  instinct  of  something 
far  deeper  that  lies  under  such  experiences,  has  taught  men 
so  much.  They  know  beforehand,  that  the  loud  is  generally 
the  insignificant,  the  empty.  Whatsoever  can  proclaim  itself 
from  the  house-tops  may  be  fit  for  the  hawker,  and  for  those 
multitudes  that  must  needs  buy  of  him ;  but  for  any  deeper 
use,  might  as  well  continue  unproclaimed.  Observe  too,  how 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  holds ;  how  the  insignificant, 
the  empty,  is  usually  the  loud  ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  a 
drum,  is  loud  even  because  of  its  emptiness.  The  uses  of 
some  Patent  Dinner  Calefactor  can  be  bruited  abroad  over 
the  whole  world  in  the  course  of  the  first  winter ;  those  of 
the  Printing  Press  are  not  so  well  seen  into  for  the  first  three 
centuries  :  the  passing  of  the  Select- Vestries  Bill  raises  more 
noise  and  hopeful  expectancy  among  mankind  than  did  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Again,  and  again, 
we  say,  tlie  great,  the  creative  and  enduring  is  ever  a  secret 
to  itself;  only  the  small,  the  barren  and  transient  is  othcp- 
wise. 

If  we  now,  with  a  practical  medical  view,  examine,  by  this 
same  test  of  Unconsciousness,  the  Condition  of  our  own  Era, 
and  of  man's  Life  therein,  (he  diagnosis  we  arrive  at  is  no- 
wise of  a  flattering  sort.  The  state  of  Society  in  our  days 
is,  of  all  possible  states,  the  least  an  unconscious  one :  this  is 
specially  the  Era  when  all  manner  of  Iiujuiries  into  what 
vas  onco  the  unfelt,  involuntary  sphere  of  man's  existence, 
find  their  place,  and,  as  it  were,  occupy  the  whole  domain  of 
thought.  What,  for  example,  is  all  this  that  we  hear,  for  tho 
last  <;eneralion  or  two,  about  the  Improvement  of  the  Age, 
tlie  Spirit  of  the  Ago,  Destruction  of  Prejudice,  Progress  of 
Jio  S|K.'cie8,  and  the  March  of  Intellect,  but  an  unhealthy 
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etate  of  self-sentience,  self-survey ;  tke  precursor  and  pvog- 
nostlc  of  still  worse  health?  That  Intellect  do  march,  if 
possible  at  double-quick  time,  is  very  desirable ;  neverthe- 
less, why  should  she  turn  round  at  every  stride,  and  cry: 
See  you  what  a  stride  I  have  taken  !  Such  a  marching  of 
Intellect  is  distinctly  of  the  spavined  kind  ;  what  the  Jockeys 
call  *  all  action  and  no  go.'  Or  at  best,  if  we  examine  well, 
it  is  the  marching  of  that  gouty  Patient,  whom  his  Doctors 
had  clapt  on  a  metal  floor  artificially  heated  to  the  searing 
point,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  march,  and  did  march  with  a 
vengeance  —  nowhither.  Intellect  did  not  awaken  for  the 
first  time  yesterday ;  but  has  been  under  way  from  Noah's 
Flood  downwards  :  greatly  her  best  progress,  moi-eover,  was 
in  the  old  times,  when  she  said  nothing  about  it.  In  those 
same  'dark  ages,'  Intellect  (metaphorically  as  well  as  liter- 
ally) could  invent  glass,  which  now  she  has  enough  ado  to 
grind  into  spectacles.  Intellect  built  not  only  Churches,  but 
a  Church,  the  Church,  based  on  this  firm  Earth,  yet  reaching 
up,  and  leading  up,  as  high  as  Heaven  ;  and  now  it  is  all  she 
can  do  to  keep  its  doors  bolted,  that  there  be  no  tearing  of 
he  Surplices,  no  robbery  of  the  Alms-box.  She  built  a 
Senate-house  likewise,  glorious  in  its  kind  ;  and  now  it  costs 
her  a  wellnigh  mortal  effort  to  sweep  it  clear  of  vermin,  and 
get  the  roof  made  rain-tight. 

But  the  truth  is,  with  Intellect,  as  with  most  other  things, 
we  are  now  passing  from  that  first  or  boastful  stage  of  Self- 
sentience  into  the  second  or  painful  one  :  out  of  these  often- 
asseverated  declarations  that  '  our  system  k  in  high  order,' 
we  come  now,  by  natuial  sequence,  to  the  melancholy  con- 
viction that  it  is  altogether  the  reverse.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  Government,  the  period  of  the  'Invaluable 
Constitution'  must  be  followed  by  a  Reform  Bill;  to  lauda- 
'ory  De  Lolmes  succeed  objurgatory  Benthams.  At  any 
rate,  what  Treatises  on  the  Social  Contract,  on  the  Elective 
Franchise,  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Rigbta  of  Property,  Codi- 
Bcations,    Institutions,  Constitutions^  have  we  not,  for  long 
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years,  groaned  under!  'Or  again,  with  a  wider  survey,  con- 
Bider  those  Essays  on  Man,  Tlioughts  on  Man,  Inquiries 
concerning  Man  ;  not  to  mention  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  Theories  of  Poetry,  Considerations  on  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  which  during  the  last  century  have  accumulated  on  us 
to  a  frightful  extent.  Never  since  the  beginning  of  Time  was 
there,  that  we  hear  or  read  of,  so  intensely  self-conscious  a  So- 
ciety. Our  whole  relations  to  the  Universe  and  to  our  fellow- 
m.an  have  become  an  Inquiry,  a  Doubt ;  nothing  will  go  on 
of  its  own  accord,  and  do  its  function  quietly  ;  but  all  things 
must  be  probed  into,  the  whole  working  of  man's  world  be 
anatomically  studied.  Alas,  anatomically  studied,  that  it 
may  be  medically  aided !  Till  at  length  indeed,  we  have 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  except  in  this  same  medicine^  with 
its  artifices  and  appliances,  few  can  so  much  as  imagine  any 
strength  or  hone  to  remain  for  us.  The  whole  Life  of  Soci- 
ety must  now  be  carri«'d  on  by  drugs  :  doctor  after  doctor 
appears  with  his  nostrum,  of  Cooperative  Societies,  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  Cottage-and-Cow  systems,  Repression  of  Popu- 
lation, Vote  by  Ballot.  To  such  height  has  the  dyspepsia  of 
Society  reached  ;  as  indeed  the  constant  grinding  internal 
pain,  or  from  time  to  time  the  mad  spasmodic  throes,  of  all 
Society  do  otherwise  too  mournfully  indicate. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute,  as  some  imwise  persons  do, 
the  disease  itself  to  tliis  unliappy  sensation  that  tliere  is  a 
disease!  The  Encyclopedists  did  not  produce  the  troubles 
of  France  ;  but  the  troubles  of  France;  pnMluced  the  Ency- 
clopedist-*, and  much  else.  The  Self-consciousness  is  the 
tiymj)t()m  men-ly ;  nay,  it  is  also  the  attempt  towards  cure. 
We  n-eord  the  fact,  without  Special  censure  ;  not  wondering 
thai  Society  should  feel  itself,  and  in  all  ways  complain  of 
ftches  and  twinges,  for  it  has  sufTered  enough.  Napoleon 
wa"  but  a  ,I()bV-romforter,  when  lu*  fold  his  wounded  Siaff- 
ollict-r,  twice  uidiorsed  by  cannon-balls,  and  with  half  hifl 
limbs  blown  to  pii'ces :  "  Votu  votis  ecotUez  tropf" 

On  the  outward,  as  it  w^rc  Physical  diseasfes  of  Society,  i* 
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were  beside  our  purpose  to  insist  here.  These  are  diseases 
which  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  and  sorrow  over,  with  or 
without  hope.  Wealth  has  accumulated  itself  into  masses ; 
and  Poverty,  also  in  accumulation  enough,  lies  impassably 
separated  from  it ;  opposed,  uncommunicating,  like  forces  in 
positive  and  negative  poles.  The  gods  of  this  lower  world 
sit  aloft  on  glittering  thrones,  less  happy  than  Epicurus's 
gods,  but  as  indolent,  as  impotent ;  while  the  boundless  living 
chaos  of  Ignorance  and  Hunger  welters  terrific,  in  its  dark 
fury,  under  their  feet.  How  much  among  us  might  be 
likened  to  a  whited  sepulchre ;  outwardly  all  pomp  and 
Btrength  ;  but  inwardly  full  of  horror  and  despair  and  dead- 
men's  bones !  Iron  highways,  with  their  wains  firewinged, 
are  uniting  all  ends  of  tlie  firm  Land ;  quays  and  moles, 
with  their  innumerable  stately  fleets,  tame  the  Ocean  into 
our  pliant  bearer  of  burdens ;  Labour's  thousand  arms,  of 
sinew  and  of  metal,  all-conquering  everywhere,  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountain  down  to  the  depths  of  the  mine  and  the  cav- 
erns of  the  sea,  ply  unweariedly  for  the  service  of  man:  yet 
man  remains  unserved.  He  has  subdued  this  Planet,  his 
habitation  and  inheritance  ;  yet  reaps  no  profit  from  the  vic- 
tory. Sad  to  look  upon :  in  the  highest  stage  of  civilisation, 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  must  struggle  in  the  lowest  battle 
of  savage  or  even  animal  man,  the  battle  against  Famine. 
Countries  are  rich,  prosperous  in  all  manner  of  increase,  be- 
yond example :  but  the  Men  of  those  countries  are  poor, 
needier  tlian  ever  of  all  sustenance  outward  and  inward ;  of 
Belief,  of  Knowledge,  of  Money,  of  Food.  The  rule,  Sic 
vos  non  vobis,  never  altogether  to  be  got  rid  of  in  men's  In- 
dustry, now  presses  with  such  incubus  weight,  that  Industry 
must  shake  it  off,  or  utterly  be  strangled  under  it ;  and,  alas, 
can  as  yet  but  gasp  and  rave,  and  aiudessly  struggle,  like  one 
m  the  final  deliration.  Thus  Change,  or  the  inevitable  ap- 
proach of  Change,  is  manifest  everywhere.  In  one  Country 
we  have  seen  lava-torrents  of  fever-frenzy  envelop  all  things ; 
Sovernraent  succeed  Governraent,  like  the  phantasms  of  a 
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dying  brain.  In  another  Country,  we  can  even  now  see,  ia 
maddest  alternation,  the  Peasant  governed  by  such  guidance 
as  this :  To  labour  earnestly  one  month  in  raising  wheat,  and 
the  next  month  labour  earnestly  in  burning  it.  So  that  So- 
ciety, were  it  not  by  nature  immortal,  and  its  death  ever  a 
new-birth,  might  appear,  as  it  does  in  the  eyes  of  some,  to 
be  sick  to  dissolution,  and  even  now  writhing  in  its  last 
agony.  Sick  enough  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  with  disease 
enough,  a  whole  nosology  of  diseases  ;  wherein  he  perhaps 
is  happiest  that  is  not  called  to  prescribe  as  physician  ;  — 
wherein,  however,  one  small  piece  of  policy,  that  of  sum- 
moning the  Wisest  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  sole  method 
yet  known  or  thought  of,  to  come  together  and  with  their 
whole  soul  consult  for  it,  might,  but  for  late  tedious  experi- 
ences, have  seemed  unquestionable  enough. 

But  leaving  this,  let  us  rather  look  within,  into  the  Spirit- 
ual condition  of  Society,  and  see  what  aspects  and  prospects 
offer  themselves  there.  For  after  all,  it  is  there  properly 
that  the  secret  and  origin  of  the  whole  is  to  be  sought :  the 
Physical  derangements  of  Society  ai-e  but  the  image  and 
impress  of  its  Spiritual ;  while  the  heart  continues  sound, 
all  other  sickness  is  superficial,  and  temporary.  False  Ac- 
tion is  the  fruit  of  false  Speculation  ;  let  the  spirit  of  Society 
be  free  and  strong,  that  is  to  say,  let  true  Principles  inspire 
the  members  of  Society,  then  neither  can  disorders  accumu- 
late in  its  Practice  ;  each  disorder  will  be  promptly,  faith- 
fully inquired  into,  and  remedied  as  it  arises.  But  alas,  with 
us  the  Spiritual  condition  of  Society  is  no  less  sickly  than 
the  Physical.  Examine  man's  internal  world,  in  any  of  ita 
social  relations  and  performances,  here  too  all  seems  diseased 
self- consciousness,  collision  and  mutually-destructivo  strug 
gle.  Nothing  acts  from  within  outwards  in  undivided  healthy 
foi^e;  everything  lies  impotent,  lamed,  its  force  turned  iu 
ward"<,  and  painfully  '  listens  to  itself.' 

To  begin  with  our  highest  Spiritual  function,  with  Rclig- 
«a,  we  might  ask,  Whither  has  Religion  now  (led  ?     Of 
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Churches  and  their  establishments  we  here  say  nothing; 
nor  of  the  unhappy  domains  of  Unbelief,  and  how  innumer- 
able men,  blinded  in  their  minds,  must  *  live  without  God  in 
the  world  ; '  but,  taking  the  fairest  side  of  the  matter,  we  ask, 
"What  is  the  nature  of  that  same  Religion,  which  still  lingers 
in  the  hearts  of  the  few  who  are  called,  and  call  themselves, 
specially  the  Religious  ?  Is  it  a  healthy  religion,  vital,  un- 
conscious of  itself;  that  shines  forth  spontaneously  in  doing 
of  the  Work,  or  even  in  preaching  of  the  Word  ?  Unhap- 
pily, no.  Instead  of  heroic  martyr  Conduct,  and  inspired 
and  soul-inspiring  Eloquence,  whereby  Religion  itself  were 
brought  home  to  our  living  bosoms,  to  live  and  reign  there, 
we  have  *  Discourses  on  the  Evidences,'  endeavouring,  with 
smallest  result,  to  make  it  probable  that  such  a  thing  as  Re- 
ligion exists.  The  most  enthusiastic  Evangelicals  do  not 
preach  a  Gospel,  but  keep  describing  how  it  should  and 
might  be  preached :  to  awaken  the  sacred  fire  of  faith,  as 
by  a  sacred  contagion,  is  not  their  endeavour ;  but,  at  most, 
to  describe  how  Faith  shows  and  acts,  and  scientifically  dis- 
tinguish true  Faith  from  false.  Religion,  like  all  else,  is 
conscious  of  itself,  listens  to  itself;  it  becomes  less  and  less 
creative,  vital ;  more  and  more  mechanical.  Considered  as 
a  whole,  the  Christmn  Religion,  of  late  ages  has  been  con- 
tinually dissipating  itself  into  Metaphysics  ;  and  threatens 
now  to  disappear,  as  some  rivers  do,  in  deserts  of  barren 
sand. 

Of  Literature,  and  its  deep-seated,  wide-spread  maladies, 
why  speak?  Literature  is  but  a  branch  of  Religion,  and 
always  participates  in  its  character :  however,  in  our  time, 
it  is  the  only  branch  that  still  shows  any  greenness ;  and,  as 
.ome  tliink,  must  one  day  become  the  main  stem.  Now, 
apart  from  the  subterranean  and  tartarean  regions  of  Liter- 
ature ;  —  leaving  out  of  view  the  frightful,  scandalous  statis- 
tics of  Puffing,  the  mystery  of  Slander,  Falsehood,  Hatred 
ind  other  convulsion-work  of  rabid  Imbecility,  and  all  that 
has  rendered  Literature  on  that  side  a  perfect  *  Babylon  the 
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mother  of  Abominations,'  in  very  deed  making  the  world 
drunk'  with  the  wine  of  her  iniquity  ;  —  forgetting  all  this, 
let  us  look  only  to  the  regions  of  the  upper  air ;  to  such 
Literature  as  can  be  said  to  have  some  attempt  towards 
truth  in  it,  some  tone  of  music,  and  if  it  be  not  poetical,  to 
hold  of  the  poetical.  Among  other  characteristics,  is  not 
this  manifest  enough  :  that  it  knows  itself?  Spontaneous 
devotedness  to  the  object,  being  wholly  possessed  by  the 
object,  what  we  can  call  Inspiration,  has  wellnigh  ceased 
to  appear  in  Literature.  Which  melodious  Singer  forgets 
that  he  is  singing  melodiously  ?  We  have  not  the  love  of 
greatness,  but  the  love  of  the  love  of  greatness.  Hence 
infinite  Affectations,  Distractions ;  in  every  case  inevitable 
Error.  Consider,  for  one  example,  this  peculiarity  of  Mod- 
ern Literature,  the  sin  that  has  been  named  View-liunting. 
In  our  elder  writers,  there  are  no  paintings  of  scenery  for 
its  own  sake ;  no  euphuistic  gallantries  with  Nature,  but  a 
constant  heartlove  for  her,  a  constant  dwelling  in  communion 
with  her.  View-hunting,  with  so  much  else  that  is  of  kin  to 
it,  first  came  decisively  into  action  through  the  Sorrows  of 
Werter  ;  which  wonderful  Performance,  indeed,  may  in  many 
senses  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  all  that  has  since 
become  popular  in  Literature ;  whereof,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
spirit  and  tendency,  it  still  offers  the  most  instructive  image ; 
for  nowhere,  except  in  its  own  country,  above  all  in  the  mind 
of  its  illustrious  Author,  has  it  yet  fallen  wholly  obsolete. 
Sc'ircely  ever,  till  that  late  ejwch,  did  any  worshipper  of 
Nature  become  entirely  aware  that  he  was  worshipping, 
much  to  his  own  credit;  and  think  of  saying  to  himself: 
Come  let  us  make  a  description  !  Intolerable  enough :  when 
«very  puny  whipster  draws  out  his  pencil,  and  insists  on 
painting  you  a  scene  ;  so  tliat  the  instant  you  discern  such 
H  tiling  as  '  wavy  outline,'  'mirror  of  the  lake,'  'stern  head* 
land,'  or  the  like,  in  any  Hook,  you  must  timorously  hasten 
on  ;  and  saircely  the  Author  of  Wavcrley  himself  can  tempt 
you  not  to  skip. 
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Naj,  is  not  the  diseased  self-conscious  state  of  Literature 
disclosed  in  this  one  fact,  which  lies  so  near  us  here,  the 
prevalence  of  Reviewing  !  Sterne's  wish  for  a  reader  '  that 
'  would  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's 
'  hands,  and  be  pleased  he  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not 
'  wherefore,'  might  lead  him  a  long  journey  now.  Indeed, 
for  our  best  class  of  readers,  the  chief  pleasure,  a  very  stint- 
ed one,  is  this  same  knowing  of  the  Why ;  which  many 
a  Kames  and  Bossu  has  been,  ineffectually  enough,  endeav- 
ouring to  teach  us:  till  at  last  these  also  have  laid  down 
their  trade  ;  and  now  your  Reviewer  is  a  mere  taster  ;  who 
tastes,  and  says,  by  the  evidence  of  such  palate,  such  tongue, 
as  he  has  got,  It  is  good,  It  is  bad.  Was  it  thus  that  the 
French  carried  out  certain  inferior  creatures  on  their  Alge- 
rine  Expedition,  to  taste  the  wells  for  them,  and  try  whether 
they  were  poisoned  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  our 
own  craft,  whereby  we  have  our  living !  Only  we  must 
note  these  things:  that  Reviewing  spreads  with  strange  vig- 
our ;  that  such  a  man  as  Byron  reckons  the  Reviewer  and 
the  Poet  equal ;  that  at  the  last  Leipzig  Fair,  there  was  ad- 
vertised a  Review  of  Reviews.  By  and  by  it  will  be  found 
that  all  Literature  has  become  one  boundless  self-devouring 
Review  ;  and  as  in  London  routs,  we  have  to  do  nothing, 
but  only  to  see  others  do  nothing.  —  Thus  does  Literature 
also,  like  a  sick  thing,  superabundantly  '  listen  to  itself.' 

No  less  is  this  unhealthy  symptom  manifest,  if  we  cast  9 
glance  on  our  Philosophy,  on  the  character  of  our  specula 
live  Thinking.  Nay  already,  as  above  hinted,  the  mere  ex 
istence  and  necessity  of  a  Philosophy  is  an  evil.  Man  is 
sent  hither  not  to  question,  but  to  work;  '  the  end  of  man,' 
it  was  long  ago  written,  '  is  an  Action,  not  a  Thought.'  In 
the  perfect  state,  all  Thought  were  but  the  picture  and  in- 
spiring symbol  of  Action  ;  Philosophy,  except  as  Poetry 
and  Religion,  would  have  no  being.  And  yet  how,  in  this 
impei-fect  state,  can  it  be  avoided,  can  it  be  dispensed  with  ? 
Man  stands  as  in  the  centre  of  Nature  ;  his  fraction  of  Time 
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encircled  by  Eternity,  his  handbreadth  of  Space  encircled  bj 
Infinitude :  how  shall  he  forbear  asking  himself,  What  am 
I ;  and  Whence  ;  and  Whither  ?  How  too,  except  in  slight 
partial  hints,  in  kind  asseverations  and  assurances,  such  as  a 
mother  quiets  her  fretfully  inquisitive  child  with,  shall  he  get 
answer  to  such  inquiries  ? 

The  disease  of  Metaphysics,  accordingly,  is  a  perennial 
one.  In  all  ages,  those  questions  of  Death  and  Immortality, 
Origin  of  Evil,  Freedom  and  Necessity,  must,  under  new 
forms,  anew  make  their  appearance ;  ever,  from  time  to  time, 
must  the  attempt  to  shape  for  ourselves  some  Theorem  of 
the  Universe  be  repeated.  And  ever  unsuccessfully :  for 
what  Theorem  of  the  Infinite  can  the  Finite  render  com- 
plete ?  We,  the  whole  species  of  Mankind,  and  our  whole 
existence  and  history,  are  but  a  floating  speck  in  the  illim- 
itable ocean  of  the  AH  ;  yet  in  that  ocean  ;  indissoluble  por- 
tion thereof;  partaking  of  its  infinite  tendencies:  borne  this 
way  and  that  by  its  deep-swelling  tides,  and  grand  ocean 
currents  ;  —  of  which  what  faintest  chance  is  there  that  we 
should  ever  exhaust  the  significance,  ascertain  the  goings 
and  comings?  A  region  of  Doubt,  therefore,- hovers  forever 
in  the  background  ;  in  Action  alone  Ci\n  we  have  certainty. 
Nay  properly  Doubt  is  the  indispensable  inexhaustible  mate- 
rial whereon  Action  works,  which  Action  has  to  fashion  into 
Certainty  and  Reality  ;  only  on  a  canvas  of  Darkness,  such 
is  man's  way  of  being,  could  the  many-coloured  picture  of 
our  Life  paint  itself  and  shine. 

Thus  if  our  eldest  system  of  Metaphysics  is  as  old  as  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  our  latest  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope, 
publi>hfd  only  within  the  current  year.  It  is  a  chronic  mal- 
ady that  of  Metaphysics,  as  we  said,  and  perpetually  recurs 
on  us.  At  the  utmost,  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse  in  it; 
a  stage  of  convalescence,  and  a  stage  of  relapse  with  new 
Bickness  :  these  forever  succeed  each  other,  as  is  the  nature 
of  all  Life-movement  here  below.  The  first,  or  convales- 
cent stage,   we  might  also   name   that  of    Dogmatical  or 
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Constructive  Metaphysics ;  when  the  mind  constructively 
endeavours  to  scheme  out,  and  assert  for  itself  an  actual 
Theorem  of  the  Universe,  and  therewith  for  a  time  rest* 
Eatisfied.  The  second  or  sick  stage  might  be  called  that  of 
Sceptical  or  Inquisitory  Metaphysics;  when  the  mind  having 
widened  its  sphere  of  vision,  the  existing  Theorem  of  the 
Universe  no  longer  answers  the  phenomena,  oo  longer  yields 
contentment ;  but  must  be  torn  in  piece?,  and  certainty  anew 
sought  for  in  the  endless  realms  of  denial.  All  Theologies 
and  sacred  Cosmogonies  belong,  in  some  measure,  to  the  first 
class ;  in  all  Pyrrhonism,  from  Pyrrho  down  to  Hume  and  the 
innumerable  disciples  of  Hume,  we  have  instances  enough  of 
the  second.  In  the  former,  so  far  as  it  affords  satisfaction,  a 
temporary  anodyne  to  doubt,  an  arena  for  wholesome  action, 
there  may  be  much  good  ;  indeed  in  this  case,  it  holds  rather 
of  Poetry  than  of  Metaphysics,  might  be  called  Inspiration 
rather  than  Speculation.  The  latter  is  Metaphysics  proper ; 
a  pure,  unmixed,  though  from  time  to  time  a  necessary  evil. 

For  truly,  if  we  look  into  it,  there  is  no  mor6  fruitless 
endeavour  than  this  same,  which  the  Metaphysician  proper 
toils  iti:  to  educe  Conviction  out  of  Negation.  How,  by 
merely  testing  and  rejecting  what  is  not,  shall  we  ever  attain 
knowledge  of  what  is  ?  Metaphysical  Speculation,  as  it  be- 
gins in  No  or  Nothingness,  so  it  must  needs  end  in  Nothing- 
ness ;  circulates  and  must  circulate  in  endless  vortices ;  crea- 
ting, swallowing  —  itself.  Our  being  is  made  up  of  Light 
and  Darkness,  the  Light  resting  on  the  Darkness,  and  bal- 
ancing it ;  everywhere  there  is  Dualism,  Equipoise ;  a  per- 
petual Contradiction  dwells  in  us :  "  where  shall  I  place 
myself  to  escape  from  my  own  shadow  ?  "  Consider  it  well, 
Metaphysics  is  the  attempt  of  the  mind  to  rise  above  the 
mind  ;  to  environ,  and  shut  in,  or  as  we  say,  comprehend  the 
mind.  Hopeless  struggle,  for  the  wisest,  as  for  the  fool- 
ishest !  What  strength  of  sinew,  or  athletic  skill,  will  enable 
the  stoutest  athlete  to  fold  his  own  body  in  his  arms,  and,  by 
lifting,  lift  up  himself  J     The  Irish  Saint  swam  the  Channel 
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*  carrying  his  head  in  his  teeth ; '  but  tlie  feat  has  never 
been  imitated. 

That  this  is  the  age  of  jMetaphysics,  in  the  proper,  or 
sceptical  Inquisitory  sense  ;  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  its 
being  such  an  age,  we  regard  as  our  indubitable  misfortune. 
From  many  causes,  the  arena  of  free  Activity  has  long  been 
narroVving,  thjt  of  sceptical  Inquiry  becoming  more  and 
more  universal,  more  and  more  perplexing.  The  Thought 
conducts  not  to  the  Deed  ;  but  in  boundless  chaos,  self- 
devouring,  engenders  monstrosities,  fantasras,  fiie-breathing 
chimeras.  Profitable  Speculation  were  this :  What  is  to  be 
done  ;  and  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  But  with  us  not  so  much 
as  the  What  can  be  got  sight  of.  For  some  generations,  all 
Philosophy  has  been  a  painful,  captious,  hostile  question 
towards  everything  iu  the  Heaven  above,  and  in  the  Earth 
beneath  :  Why  art  thou  there  ?  Till  at  length  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  worth  and  authenticity  of  all  things  seems 
dubitable  or  deniable  :  our  best  effort  must  be  unproductively 
spent  not  in  working,  but  in  ascertaining  our  mere  Where- 
about, and  so  much  as  whether  we  are  to  work  at  all. 
Doubt,  wliich,  as  was  said,  ever  hangs  in  the  background  of 
our  world,  has  now  become  our  middle-ground  and  fore- 
ground ;  whereon,  for  the  time,  no  fair  Life-picture  can  be 
painted,  but  only  the  dark  air-canvaa  itself  flow  round  us, 
bewildering  and  benighting. 

Ncverlheh'ss,  doubt  as  we  will,  man  is  actually  Here;  not 
to  ask  questions  but  to  do  work  :  in  this  time,  as  in  all  times, 
it  must  be  the  heaviest  evil  for  him,  if  his  faculty  of  Action 
lie  dormant,  and  only  that  of  sceptical  Inquiry  exert  itself. 
Accordingly,  whoever  l(x>ks  abroad  upon  the  world,  compar- 
ing the  Past  with  the  Present,  may  find  that  the  practical 
condition  of  man  in  these  days  is  one  of  the  saddest ;  bur- 
dened with  miseries  which  are  in  a  considerable  degree  pecu- 
liar. In  no  time  was  man'.s  life  what  he  calls  a  happy  one , 
in  no  time  can  it  be  so.  A  perpetual  dream  there  has  been 
)f  Paradises,  and  some  luxurious  Lubbcrlotid,   where  the 
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brooks  should  run  wine,  and  the  trees  bend  with  ready-baked 
viands ;  but  it  was  a  dream  merely ;  an  impossible  dream. 
Suffering,  contradiction,  error,  have  their  quite  perennial, 
and  even  indispensable  abode  in  this  Earth.  Is  not  labour 
the  inheritance  of  man  ?  And  what  labour  for  the  present 
is  joyous,  and  not  grievous  ?  Labour,  efloi-t,  is  the  very  in- 
terruption of  that  ease,  which  man  foolishly  enough  fancies 
to  be  his  happiness ;  and  yet  without  labour  there  were  no 
ease,  no  rest,  so  much  as  conceivable.  Thus  Evil,  what  we 
call  Evil,  must  ever  exist  while  man  exists :  Evil,  in  the 
widest  sense  we  can  give  it,  is  precisely  the  dark,  disordered 
material  out  of  which  man's  Freewill  has  to  create  an  edifice 
of  order  and  Good.  Ever  must  Pain  urge  us  to  Labour ; 
and  only  in  free  J^ffort  can  any  blessedness  be  imagined 
for  us. 

But  if  man  has,  in  all  ages,  had  enough  to  encounter, 
there  has,  in  most  civilised  ages,  been  an  inward  force  vouch- 
safed him,  whereby  the  pressure  of  things  outward  might  be 
withstood.  Obstruction  abounded ;  but  Faith  also  was  not 
wanting.  It  is  by  Faith  that  man  removes  mountains : 
while  he  had  Faith,  his  limbs  might  be  wearied  with  toiling, 
his  back  galled  with  bearing ;  but  the  heart  within  him  was 
peaceable  and  resolved.  In  the  thickest  gloom  there  burnt 
a  lamp  to  guide  him.  If  he  struggled  and  suffered,  he  felt 
that  it  even  should  be  so ;  knew  for  what  he  was  suffering 
and  struggling.  Faith  gave  him  an  inward  "Willingness ;  a 
world  of  Strength  wherewith  to  front  a  world  of  Difficulty. 
The  true  wretchedness  lies  here :  that  the  Difficulty  remain 
and  the  Strength  be  lost ;  that  Pain  cannot  relieve  itself  in 
free  Effort ;  that  we  have  the  Labour,  and  want  the  Willing- 
ness. Faith  strengthens  us,  enlightens  us,  for  all  endeavours 
and  endurances ;  with  Faith  we  can  do  all,  and  dare  all, 
and  life  itself  has  a  thousand  times  been  joyfully  given  away. 
But  the  sum  of  man's  misery  is  even  this,  that  he  feel  him- 
self crushed  under  the  Juggernaut  wheels,  and  know  that 
Juggernaut  is  no  divinity,  but  a  dead  mechanical  idol. 

VOL.  i:i.  3 
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Now  this  is  specially  the  misery  which  has  fallen  on  man 
in  onr  Era.  Belief,  Faith  has  well-nigh  vanished  from  the 
world.  The  youth  on  awakening  in  this  wondrous  Universe, 
no  longer  finds  a  competent  theory  of  its  wonders.  Time 
was,  when  if  he  asked  himself,  What  is  man.  What  are  the 
duties  of  man  ?  the  answer  stood  ready  written  for  him. 
But  now  the  ancient  '  ground-plan  of  the  All '  belies  itself 
when  brought  into  contact  with  reality ;  Mother  Church  has, 
to  the  most,  become  a  superannuated  Step-mother,  whose 
lessons  go  disregarded;  or  are  spurned  at,  and  scornfully 
gainsaid.  For  Young  Valour  and  thirst  of  Action  no  ideal 
Chivalry  invites  to  heroism,  prescribes  what  is  heroic :  the 
old  ideal  of  Manhood  has  grown  obsolete,  and  the  new  is  still 
invisible  to  us,  and  we  grope  after  it  in  darkness,  one  clutch- 
ing this  phantom,  another  that ;  Werterism,  Byronism,  even 
Brummelism,  each  has  its  day.  p^or  Contemplation  and  love 
of  Wisdom,  no  Cloister  now  opens  its  religious  shades ;  the 
Thinker  must,  in  all  senses,  wander  homeless,  too  often  aim- 
less, looking  up  to  a  Heaven  which  is  dead  for  him,  round  to 
an  Earth  which  is  deaf.  Action,  in  those  old  days,  was  easy, 
was  voluntary,  for  the  divine  worth  of  human  things  lay  ac- 
knowledged ;  Speculation  was  wholesome,  for  it  ranged  itself 
as  the  handmaid  of  Action  ;  what  could  not  so  range  itself 
died  out  by  its  natural  death,  by  neglect.  Loyalty  still  hal- 
lowed obedience,  and  made  rule  noble  ;  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  be  loyal  to :  the  Godlike  stood  embodied  under  many 
%  symbol  in  men's  interests  and  business  ;  the  Finite  shadowed 
forth  the  Infinite  ;  Eternity  looked  through  Time.  The  Life 
of  man  was  encompassed  and  overcanopied  by  a  glory  of 
Heaven,  even  as  his  dwelling-place  by  the  azure  vault. 

How  changed  in  these  new  days  !  Truly  may  it  bo  said, 
the  Divinity  has  withdrawn  from  the  Earth  ;  or  veils  him- 
W'lf  in  that  wide-wasting  Whirlwind  of  a  departing  Era, 
wherein  the  fewest  can  discern  his  goir/gs.  Not  Godhead, 
but  an  iron,  ignoble  eircle  of  Necessity  eml)races  nil  things 
binds  Uie  youth  of  these  timei*  into  a  ^luggidh  thrall,  or  els« 
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exasperates  him  into  a  rebel.  Heroic  Acticn  is  paralysed ; 
for  what  worth  now  remains  unquestionable  with  him  ?  At 
the  fervid  period  when  his  whole  nature  cries  aloud  for 
Action,  there  is  nothing  sacred  under  whose  banner  he  can 
act ;  the  course  and  kind  and  conditions  of  free  Action  are 
all  but  undiscoverable.  Doubt  storms-in  on  him  through 
every  avenue  ;  inquiries  of  the  deepest,  painfullest  sort  must 
be  engaged  with ;  and  the  invincible  energy  of  young  years 
waste  itself  in  sceptical,  suicidal  cavillings ;  in  passionate 
•  questionings  of  Destiny,'  whereto  no  answer  will  be  returned. 
For  men,  in  whom  the  old  perennial  principle  of  Hunger 
(be  it  Hunger  of  the  poor  Day-drudge  who  stills  it  with 
eighteenpence  a-day,  or  of  the  ambitious  Placehunter  who 
can  nowise  still  it  with  so  Lttle)  suffices  to  fill  up  existence, 
ihe  case  is  bad  ;  but  not  the  worst.  These  men  have  an  aim, 
such  as  it  is ;  and  can  steer  towards  it,  with  chagrin  enough 
truly ;  yet,  as  their  hands  are  kept  full,  without  desperation. 
Unhappier  are  they  to  whom  a  higher  instinct  has  been 
given  ;  who  struggle  to  be  persons,  not  machines  ;  to  whom 
the  Universe  is  not  a  warehouse,  or  at  best  a  fancy-bazaar, 
but  a  mystic  temple  and  hall  of  doom.  For  such  men  there 
lie  properly  two  courses  open.  The  lower,  yet  still  an  esti- 
mable class,  take  up  with  worn-out  Symbols  of  the  Godlike  ; 
keep  trimming  and  trucking  between  these  and  Hypocrisy, 
purblindly  enough,  miserably  enough.  A  numerous  inter- 
mediate class  end  in  Denial ;  and  form  a  theory  that  there 
is  no  theory  ;  that  nothing  is  certain  in  the  world,  except 
this  fact  of  Pleasure  being  pleasant ;  so  they  try  to  realise 
what  trifling  modicum  of  Pleasure  they  can  come  at,  and  to 
live  contented  therewith,  winking  hard.  Of  these  we  speak 
not  here  ;  but  only  of  the  second  nobler  class,  who  also  have 
dared  to  say  No,  and  cannot  yet  say  Yea ;  but  feel  that  in 
the  No  they  dwell  as  in  a  Golgotha,  where  life  enters  not, 
where  peace  is  not  appointed  them.  Hard,  for  most  part,  u 
Ihe  fate  of  such  men  ;  the  harder  the  nobler  they  are.  In 
lim  forecastings,  wrestles  within  them  the  •  Divine  Idea  of 
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the  AVorld,'  yet  will  nowhere  visibly  reveal  (tself.  They 
have  to  realise  a  Worship  for  themselves,  or  live  unworship- 
ping.  The  Godlike  has  vanished  from  the  world ;  and  they, 
by  the  strong  cry  of  their  soul's  agony,  like  true  wonder- 
workers, must  again  evoke  its  presence.  This  miracle  is 
their  appointed  task  ;  which  they  must  accomplish,  or  die 
wretchedly:  this  miracle  has  been  accomplished  by  such; 
but  not  in  our  land  ;  our  land  yet  knows  not  of  it.  Behold 
a  Byron,  in  melodious  tones,  '  cursing  his  day  : '  he  mistakes 
earthborn  passionate  Desire  for  heaven-inspired  Freewill : 
without  heavenly  loadstar,  rushes  madly  into  the  dance  of 
meteoric  lights  that  hover  on  the  mad  Mahlsti-om  ;  and  goes 
down  among  its  eddies.  Hear  a  Shelley  filling  the  earth 
with  inarticulate  wail;  like  the  intinite,  inarticuhite  grief  and 
weeping  of  forsaken  infants.  A  noble  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
stupefied  in  that  fearful  loneliness,  as  of  a  silenced  battle- 
field, flies  back  to  Catholicism ;  as  a  child  might  Jo  its  slain 
mother's  bosom,  and  cling  there.  In  lower  regions,  how 
many  a  poor  liazlitt  must  wander  on  God's  verdant  earth, 
like  the  Unblest  on  burning  deserts ;  passionately  dig  wells, 
and  draw  up  only  the  dry  quicksand  ;  believe  that  he  is 
seeking  Truth,  yet  only  wrestle  among  endless  Sophisms, 
doing  desperate  battle  as  with  spectre-hosts;  and  die  and 
make  no  sign ! 

To  the  better  order  of  such  minds  any  mad  joy  of  Denial 
has  long  since  ceased  :  the  probh-m  is  not  now  to  deny,  but 
\o  ascertain  and  perform.  Once  in  destroying  the  False, 
there  was  a  certain  inspiration ;  but  now  the  genius  of 
Destruction  has  done  its  work,  there  is  now  nothing  more  to 
destmy.  The  doom  of  the  Old  hivs  long  been  pi-onounced, 
and  irrevocable  ;  tlic  Old  has  passed  away :  but,  alas,  the 
><'ew  appears  not  in  its  stead  ;  the  Time  is  still  in  pangs  of 
travail  with  the  New.  Man  has  walked  by  the  light  of  con- 
flagrations, and  amid  the  sound  of  falling  cilics  ;  and  now 
there  is  darkness,  and  long  watching  till  it  be  morning.  The 
roice  even  of  the  faithful  can  but  exclain:  ^  As  yet  struggles 
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the  twelfth  hour  of  the  Night :  birds  of  darkness  are  on  the 
wing,  spectres  uproar,  the  dead  walk,  the  living  dream.  — 
Thou,  Eternal  Providence,  wilt  cause  the  day  to  dawn  ! '  ^ 

Such  being  the  condition,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
world  at  our  Epoch,  can  we  wonder  that  the  world  '  listens 
to  itself,'  and  struggles  and  writhes,  everywhere  externally 
and  internally,  like  a  thing  in  pain  ?  Nay,  is  not  even  this 
unhealthy  action  of  the  world's  Organisation,  if  the  symptom 
of  universal  disease,  yet  also  the  symptom  and  sole  means 
of  restoration  and  cure?  <Tlie  effort  of  Nature,  exerting 
her  medicative  force  to  cast  out  foreign  impediments,  and 
once  more  become  One,  become  whole  ?  In  Practice,  still 
more  in  Opinion,  Avhich  is  the  precursor  and  prototype  of 
Practice,  there  must  needs  be  collision,  convulsion  ;  much 
has  to  be  ground  away.  Thought  must  needs  be  Doubt  and 
Inquiry,  before  it  can  again  be  Affirmation  and  Sacred  Pre- 
cept. Innumerable  'Philosophies  of  Man,'  contending  ua 
boundless  hubbub,  must  annihilate  each  other,  before  an 
inspired  Poesy  and  Faith  for  Man  can  fashion  itself  to- 
gether. 

From  this  stunning  hubbub,  a  true  Babylonish  confusion 
of  tongues,  we  have  here  selected  two  Voices ;  less  as  ob- 
jects of  praise  or  condemnation,  than  as  signs  how  far  the 
confusion  has  reached,  what  prospect  there  is  of  its  abating. 
Fried  rich  Schlegel's  Lectures,  delivered  at  Dresden,  and  Mr. 
Hope's  Essay,  published  in  London,  are  the  latest  utterances 
of  European  Speculation :  far  asunder  in  external  place, 
they  stand  at  a  still  wider  distance  in  inward  purport ;  are, 
indeed,  so  opposite  and  yet  so  cognate  that  they  may,  in 
many  senses,  represent  the  two  Extremes  of  our  whole 
tiodem  system  of  Thought ;  and  be  said  to  include  between 
them  all  the  Metaphysical  Philosophies,  so  often  alluded  to 
here,  which,  of  late  times,  from  France,  Germany,  England, 
Vave  agitated  and  almost  overwhelmed  us.  Both  in  regard 
1  Jean  Paul's  He^eni*.    Vorrede. 
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!o  matter  and  to  form,  the  relation  of  these  two  Works  ia 
significant  enough. 

Speaking  first  of  their  cognate  qualities,  let  us  remark, 
not  without  emotion,  one  quite  extraneous  point  of  agree- 
ment ;  the  fact  that  the  Writers  of  both  have  dej)arted  from 
this  world  ;  they  have  now  finished  their  search,  and  had  all 
doubts  resolved:  while  we  listen  to  the  voice,  the  tongue 
that  uttered  it  has  gone  silent  forever.  But  the  funda- 
mental, all-pervading  similarity  lies  in  this  circumstance, 
well  worthy  of  being  noted,  that  both  these  Philosophers  aro 
of  the  Dogmatic  or  Constructive  sort :  each  in  its  way  is  a 
kind  of  Genesis ;  an  endeavour  to  bring  the  Phenomena  ol 
man's  Universe  once  more  under  some  theoretic  Scheme : 
in  both  there  is  a  decided  principle  of  unity  ;  they  strive 
after  a  result  which  shall  be  positive ;  their  aim  is  not  to 
question,  but  to  establish.  This,  especially  if  we  consider 
with  what  comprehensive  concentrated  force  it  is  here  ex- 
hibited, forms  a  new  feature  in  such  works. 

Under  all  other  aspects,  there  is  the  most  irreconcilable 
opposition ;  a  staring  contrariety,  such  as  might  provoke  con- 
trasts, were  there  far  fewer  j)oints  of  comparison.  If  Schle- 
gel's  Work  is  the  apotheosis  of  Spiiitualisui ;  Hope's  again 
is  the  apotlieosis  of  Materialism :  in  the  one,  all  Matter  is 
evaporated  into  a  Phenomenon,  and  terrestrial  Life  itself, 
with  its  whole  doings  and  showings,  held  out  as  a  Disturb- 
ance (Zcrriittung)  produced  by  the  Zeitgeist  (Spirit  of 
Time)  ;  in  tlie  other,  Matter  is  distilled  and  sublimated  into 
8ome  semblance  of  Divinity :  the  one  regards  Space  and 
Time  as  mere  forms  of  man's  mind,  and  without  external 
existence  or  reality ;  the  other  supposes  Space  and  Time  to 
be  'incessantly  created,*  and  rayed  in  n|>on  us  like  a  sort  of 
•grnvitalion.'  Sucli  is  their  diHerence  in  respect  of  puqMft: 
no  less  striking  is  it  in  redpect  of  manner,  talent,  success  and 
all  outwanl  characteristics.  Thus  >f  in  Schlegel  we  have  ta 
R'linire  the  power  of  Words,  in  Hope  we  stand  astonished 
It  might  almost  be  said,  at  the  want  of  un  articulate  Lao- 
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guage.  To  Schlegel  his  Philosophic  Speech  is  obedient, 
dextrous,  exact,  like  a  promptly  ministering  genius  ;  his 
names  are  so  clear,  so  precise  and  vivid,  that  they  almost 
(sometimes  altogether)  become  things  for  him:  with  Hope 
there  is  no  Philosophical  Speech  ;  but  a  painful,  confused 
stammering,  and  struggling  after  such  ;  or  the  tongue,  as  in 
dotish  forgetfulness,  maunders,  low,  long-winded,  and  speaks 
not  the  word  intended,  but  another ;  so  that  here  the  scarcely 
intelligible,  in  these  endless  convolutions,  becomes  the  wholly 
unreadable ;  and  often  we  could  ask,  as  that  mad  pupil  did 
of  his  tutor  in  Philosophy,  "  But  whether  is  Virtue  a  fluid, 
then,  or  a  gas  ?  "  If  the  fact,  that  Schlegel,  in  the  city  of 
Dresden,  could  find  audience  for  such  high  discourse,  may 
excite  our  envy ;  this  other  fact,  that  a  person  of  strong 
powers,  skilled  in  English  Thought  and  master  of  its  Dia- 
lect, could  write  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  may 
painfully  remind  us  of  the  reproach,  that  England  has  now 
no  language  for  Meditation ;  that  England,  the  most  calcula- 
tive,  is  the  least  meditative,  of  all  civilised  countries. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  any  criticism  of  Schlegel's 
Book  ;  in  such  limits  as  were  possible  here,  we  should  de- 
spair of  communicjiting  even  the  faintest  image  of  its  signifi- 
cance. To  the  mass  of  readers,  indeed,  both  among  the 
Germans  themselves,  and  still  more  elsewhere,  it  nowise 
addresses  itself,  and  may  lie  forever  sealed.  "We  point  it  out 
as  a  remarkable  document  of  the  Time  and  of  the  Man ; 
can  recommend  it,  moreover,  to  all  earnest  Thinkers,  as  a 
work  deserving  their  best  regard  ;  a  work  full  of  deep  medi- 
tation, wherein  the  infinite  mystery  of  Life,  if  not  repre- 
sented, is  decisively  recognised.  Of  Schlegel  himself,  and 
his  character,  and  spiritual  history,  we  can  profess  no  thor- 
ough or  final  understanding ;  yet  enough  to  make  us  view 
him  with  admiration  and  pity,  nowise  with  harsh  contemptu- 
ous censure ;  and  must  say,  with  clearest  persuasion,  that  the 
*utcry  of  his  being  'a  renegade,'  and  so  forth,  is  but  like 
other  such  outcries,  a  judgment  where   there  was   neither 
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jury,  nor  evidence,  nor  judge.  The  candid  reader,  in  this 
Book  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rest,  will  find  traces  of 
a  high,  far-seeing,  earnest  spirit,  to  whom  'Austrian  Pen- 
sions,' and  the  Kaiser's  crown,  and  Austria  altogether,  were 
but  a  light  matter  to  the  finding  and  vitally  appropriating  of 
Truth.  Let  us  respect  the  sacred  mystery  of  a  Person ; 
rush  not  irreverently  into  man's  Holy  of  Holies  !  Were  the 
lost  little  one,  as  we  said  already,  found  *  sucking  its  dead 
mother,  on  the  field  of  carnage,'  could  it  be  other  than  a 
spectacle  for  tears  ?  A  solemn  mournful  feeling  comes  over 
us  when  we  see  this  last  Work  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  the 
unwearied  seeker,  end  abruptly  in  the  middle  ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  not  yet  found,  as  if  emblematically  of  much,  end  with 
an  ^Ahcr — ,'  with  a  '  But —  !'  This  was  the  last  word  that 
came  from  the  Pen  of  Friedrich  Schlegel :  about  eleven  al 
night  he  wrote  it  down,,  and  there  paused  sick  ;  at  one  in  the 
morning.  Time  for  him  had  merged  itself  in  Eternity ;  he 
was,  as  we  say,  no  more. 

Still  less  can  we  attempt  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hope's  new 
Book  of  Genesis.  Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  criti- 
cism of  it  were  now  impossible.  Such  an  utterance  could 
only  be  responded  to  in  peals  of  laughter;  and  laughter 
sounds  hollow  and  hideous  through  the  vaults  of  tlie  dead. 
Of  this  monstrous  Anomaly,  where  all  sciences  are  heaped 
and  huddled  together,  and  the  principles  of  nil  are,  with  a 
childlike  innocence,  plied  hither  and  thither,  or  wholly  abol- 
ished in  case  of  need;  where  the  First  Cause  is  figured  as  a 
huge  Circle,  with  nothing  to  do  but  radiate  'gravitation* 
towards  its  centre  ;  and  so  construct  a  Universe,  wherein  nW^ 
from  the  lowest  cucumber  with  its  coolness,  up  to  the  highest 
seraph  with  his  love,  were  but  'gravitation,'  direct  or  reflex, 
'in  more  or  less  central  globes,'  —  what  can  we  say,  except, 
wiih  sorrow  and  shame,  that  it  could  have  originated  no- 
whtvo  Httve  in  England  ?  It  is  a  general  agglomerate  of  all 
facts,  notions,  wliims  and  observations,  as  tliey  lie  in  the 
Drain  of  an  English  gentleman ;  as  an  English  gentleman 
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of  unusual  thinking  power,  is  led  to  fashion  them,  in  his 
schools  and  in  his  world :  all  these  thrown  into  the  crucible, 
and  if  not  fused,  yet  soldered  or  conglutinated  with  boundless 
patience ;  and  now  tumbled  out  here,  heterogeneous,  amor- 
phous, unspeakable,  a  world's  wonder.  Most  melancholy 
must  we  name  the  whole  business  ;  full  of  long-continued 
thought,  earnestness,  loftiness  of  mind  ;  not  without  glancea 
into  the  Deepest,  a  constant  fearless  endeavour  after  truth ; 
and  with  all  this  nothing  accomplished,  but  the  perhaps 
absurdest  Book  written  in  our  century  by  a  thinking  man. 
A  shameful  Abortion ;  which,  however,  need  not  now  be 
smothered  or  mangled,  for  it  is  already  dead ;  only,  in  our 
love  and  sorrowing  reverence  for  the  writer  of  Anasfasiits, 
and  the  heroic  seeker  of  Light,  though  not  bringer  thereof, 
let  it  be  buried  and  forgotten. 

For  ourselves,  the  loud  discord  which  jars  in  these  two 
Works,  in  innumerable  w'orks  of  the  like  import,  and  gen- 
erally in  all  the  Thought  and  Action  of  this  period,  does  not 
any  longer  utterly  confuse  us.  Unhappy  who,  in  such  a 
time,  felt  not,  at  all  conjunctures,  ineradicably  in  his  heart 
the  knowledge  that  a  God  made  this  Universe,  and  a  Demon 
not  !  And  shall  Evil  always  prosper,  then  ?  Out  of  all 
Evil  comes  Good  ;  and  no  Good  that  is  possible  but  shall  one 
day  be  real.  Deep  and  sad  as  is  our  feeling  that  we  stand 
yet  in  the  bodeful  Night ;  equally  deep,  indestructible  is  our 
assurance  that  the  Morning  also  will  not  fail.  Nay  already, 
!'.s  we  look  round,  streaks  of  a  dayspring  are  in  the  east ;  it 
is  dawning;  when  the  time  shall  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  day 
The  progress  of  man  towards  higher  and  nobler  develop- 
ments of  whatever  is  highest  and  noblest  in  him,  lies  not 
>nly  prophesied  to  Faith,  but  now  written  to  the  eye  of 
Observation,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

One  great  step  of  progress,  for  example,  we  should  say 
in  actual  circumstances,  was  this  same ;  the  clear  ascertain- 
ment that  we  are  in   progress.      About   the  grand   Cours«> 
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of  Providence,  and  his  final  Purposes  with  us,  we  can  know 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing :  man  begins  in  darkness,  ends  in 
darkness ;  mystery  is  everywhere  around  us  and  in  us,  un- 
der our  feet,  among  our  hands.  Nevertheless  so  much  baa 
become  evident  to  every  one,  that  this  wondrous  Mankind  b 
advancing  somewhither  ;  that  at  least  all  human  things  are, 
have  been  and  forever  will  be,  in  Movement  and  Change; 
—  as,  indeed,  for  beings  that  exist  in  Time,  by  virtue  of 
Time,  and  are  made  of  Time,  might  have  been  long  since 
understood.  In  some  provinces,  it  is  true,  as  in  Experi- 
mental Science,  this  discovery  is  an  old  one  ;  but  in  most 
others  it  belongs  wholly  to  these  latter  days.  How_oftenj  in 
former  jiges,  by  eternal  Creeds,  eternal  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  like,  has  it  been  attempted,  fiercely  enough, 
and  with  destructive  violence,  to  chain  the  Future  under 
the  Past;  and  say  to  the  Providence,  whose  ways  with  man 
are  mysterious,  and  through  the  great  deep :  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  farther!  A  wholly  insane  attempt;  and 
for  man  himself,  could  it  prosper,  the  frightfullest  of  all 
enchantments,  a  very  Life-iii-Death.  Man's  task  here  be- 
low, the  destiny  of  every  individual  man,  is  to  be  in  turns 
Apprentice  and  Workman ;  or  say  rather.  Scholar,  Teacher, 
Discoverer:  by  nature  he  has  a  strength  for  learning,  for 
imitating ;  but  also  a  strength  for  acting,  for  knowing  on  his 
own  account.  Are  we  not  in  a  world  seen  to  be  Infinite ; 
the  relations  lying  closest  together  modified  by  those  latest 
discoveri-d  and  lying  farthest  asunder  ?  Could  you  ever 
Bpell-bind  man  into  a  scholar  merely,  so  that  he  had  nothing 
to  discover,  to  correct ;  could  you  ever  establish  a  Theory 
of  tlie  Universe  that  were  entire,  unimprovable,  and  which 
needed  only  to  be  got  by  hrart ;  man  then  were  spiritu- 
ally defunct,  the  Species  we  now  name  Man  had  ceased 
to  exisU  But  the  gods,  kinder  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
I  elves,  have  forbi»lden  such  suicidal  acts.  As  Phlogiston 
is  displaced  by  Oxygen,  and  the  Epicycles  of  Ptolemy  by 
the  Ellipses  of  Kepler ;   so  does  Paganir.m  give  place  tc 
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Catholicism,  Tyranny  to  Monarchy,  and  Feudalism  lo  Rep- 
resentative Government,  —  where  also  the  process  does  not 
stop.  Perfection  of  Practice,  like  completeness  of  Opin- 
ion, is  always  approaching,  never  arrived  ;  Truth,  in  the 
words  of  Schiller,  immer  mird,  nie  ist ;  never  is,  always  is 
a-being. 

Sad,  truly,  were  our  condition  did  we  know  but  this,  that 
Change  is  universal  and  inevitable.  Launched  into  a  dark 
shoreless  sea  of  Pyrrhonism,  what  would  remain  for  us  but 
to  sail  aimless,  hopeless ;  or  make  madly  merry,  while  the 
devouring  Death  had  not  yet  engulfed  us  ?  As  indeed,  we 
have  seen  many,  and  still  see  many  do.  Nevertheless  so 
stands  it  not.  The  venerator  of  the  Past  (and  to  what 
pure  heart  is  the  Past,  in  that  '  moonlight  of  memory,'  other 
than  sad  and  holy  ?)  sorrows  not  over  its  departure^  as  one 
utterly  bereaved.  The  true  Past  departs  not,  nothing  that 
was  worthy  in  the  Past  departs ;  no  Truth  or  Goodness 
realised  by  man  ever  dies,  or  can  die ;  but  is  all  still  here, 
and,  recognised  or  not,  lives  and  works  through  endless 
changes.  If  all  things,  to  speak  in  the  German  dialect,  are 
discerned  by  us,  and  exist  for  us,  in  an  element  of  Time, 
and  therefore  of  Mortality  and  Mutability  ;  yet  Time  itself 
reposes  on  Eternity ;  the  truly  Great  and  Transcendental 
has  its  basis  and  substance  in  Eternity :  stands  revealed  to 
us  as  Eternity  in  a  vesture  of  Time.  Thus  in  all  Poetry, 
Worship,  Art,  Society,  as  one  form  passes  into  another, 
nothing  is  lost :  it  is  but  the  superficial,  as  it  were  the  body 
only,  that  grows  obsolete  and  dies;  under  the  mortal  body 
lies  a  soul  which  is  immortal ;  which  anew  incarnates  itself 
in  fairer  revelation  ;  and  the  Present  is  the  living  sum- 
total  of  the  whole  Past. 

In  Change,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  terrible,  nothing 
lupernatural :  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  in  the  very  essence 
pf  our  lot  and  life  in  this  world.  To-day  is  not  yesterday  : 
KQ  ourselves  change ;  how  can  our  Works  and  Thoughts,  if 
they  are  always  to  be  the  fittest,  continue  always  the  same  ? 
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Change,  indeed,  is  painful ;  yet  ever  needful :  and  if  IMem- 
ory  have  its  force  and  worth,  so  also  has  Hope.  Nay,  if 
we  look  well  to  it,  what  is  all  Derangement,  and  necessity 
of  great  Cliange,  in  itself  sucli  an  evil,  but  the  product  sim- 
ply of  increased  resources  which  the  old  methods  can  no 
longer  administer ;  of  new  wealth  which  tlie  old  coffers  will 
no  longer  contain  ?  What  is  it,  for  example,  that  in  our 
own  day  bursts  asunder  the  bonds  of  ancient  Political  Sys- 
tems, and  perplexes  all  Europe  with  the  fear  of  Change, 
but  even  this :  the  increase  of  social  resources,  which  the 
old  social  methods  will  no  longer  sulficiently  administer  ? 
The  new  omnipotence  of  the  Steam-engine  is  hewing  asun- 
der quite  other  mountains  than  the  physical.  Have  not 
our  economical  distresses,  those  barnyard  Conflagrations 
themselves,  the  friglit fullest  madness  of  our  mad  epocli,  their 
rise  also  in  Avhat  is  a  real  increase :  increase  of  Men ;  of 
human  Force  ;  properly,  in  sucli  a  Planet  as  ours,  the  most 
precious  of  all  increases  ?  It  is  true  again,  the  ancient 
methods  of  administration  will  no  longer  sulfice.  Must  the 
indomitable  millions,  full  of  old  Saxon  energy  and  fire,  lie 
cooped  up  in  this  Western  Nook,  choking  one  another,  as 
in  a  IJlackhole  of  Calcutta,  while  a  whole  fertile  untenanted 
Earth,  desolate  for  want  of  the  ploughshare,  cries :  Come 
and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me  ?  If  the  ancient  Captains 
can  no  longer  yield  guidance,  new  must  be  sought  after :  for 
the  dilficulty  lies  not  in  nature,  but  in  artifice  ;  the  European 
Calcutla-Blackhole  has  no  walls  but  air  ones  and  paper  ones. 
—  So  too,  Scepticism  itself,  with  its  innumerable  miscliiefs, 
what  is  it  but  the  sour  fruit  of  u  most  blessed  increase, 
that  of  Knowledge  ;  a  fruit  too  that  will  not  always  con- 
linuc  sour  ? 

Jn  fact,  much  as  we  have  said  and  mourned  about  the 
unpi-oductive  prevalence  of  Metaphysics,  it  was  not  without 
some  insight  into  the  use  that  lies  in  tliem.  Metaphysical 
Speculation,  if  a  necessary  evil,  is  the  fbreruinicr  of  much 
good.     Tl»o  fever  of  Scepticism  raust  needs  burn  itself  out 
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and  burn  out  thereby  the  Impurities  that  caused  it ;  then 
again  will  there  be  clearness,  health.  The  principle  of  life, 
which  novv  struggles  painfully,  in  the  outer,  thin  and  barren 
domain  of  the  Conscious  or  Mechanical,  may  then  withdraw 
into  its  inner  sanctuaries,  its  abysses  of  mystery  and  miracle ; 
withdraw  deeper  than  ever  into  that  domain  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, by  nature  infinite  and  inexhaustible ;  and  creatively 
work  there.  From  that  mystic  region,  and  from  that  alone, 
all  wonders,  all  Poesies,  and  Religions,  and  Social  Systems 
have  proceeded:  the  like  wonders,  and  greater  and  higher, 
lie  slumbering  there ;  and,  brooded  on  by  the  spirit  of  the 
waters,  will  evolve  themselves,  and  rise  like  exhalations 
from  the  Deep. 

Of  our  Modern  Metaphysics,  accordingly,  may  not  this 
already  be  said,  that  if  they  have  produced  no  Affirmation, 
they  have  destroyed  much  Negation?  It  is  a  disease  ex- 
pelling a  disease :  the  fire  of  Doubt,  as  above  hinted,  con- 
suming away  the  Doubtful ;  that  so  the  Certain  come  to 
light,  and  again  lie  visible  on  the  surface.  English  or 
French  Metaphysics,  in  reference  to  this  last  stage  of  the 
speculative  process,  are  not  what  we  allude  to  here ;  but 
only  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Germans.  In  France  or  Eng- 
land, since  the  days  of  Diderot  and  Hume,  though  all  thought 
has  been  of  a  sceptico-metaphy.*ical  texture,  so  far  as  there 
was  any  Thought,  we  have  seen  no  Metaphysics ;  but  only 
more  or  less  ineffectual  questionings  whether  such  could  b<5. 
In  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Hume»and  the  Materialism  of  Diderot, 
Tjogic  had,  as  it  were,  overshot  itself,  overset  itself.  Now, 
though  the  athlete,  to  use  our  old  figure,  cannot,  by  much 
lifting,  lift  up  his  own  body,  he  may  shift  it  out  of  a  laming 
posture,  and  get  to  stand  in  a  free  one.  Such  a  service 
have  German  Metiiphysics  done  for  man's  mind.  The 
second  sickness  of  Speculation  has  abolished  both  itself  and 
the  first-  Friedrich  Schlegel  complains  much  of  tlie  fruit- 
lessness,  the  tumult  and  transiency  of  German  as  of  all  Meta- 
physics ;  and  with  reason     Yet  in  that  wide-spreading,  deep- 
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whirling  vortex  of  Kantism,  so  soon  meUunorphosed  into 
Fichteism,  Schellingisra,  and  then  as  Hegelism,  and  Cous- 
inism,  perhaps  finally  evaporated,  is  not  this  issue  visible 
enough,  That  Pyrrhonism  and  Materialism,  themselves 
necessary  phenomena  in  European  culture,  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  a  Faith  in  Religion  has  again  become  possi- 
ble and  inevitable  for  the  scientific  mind  ;  and  the  word 
^ree-thinker  no  longer  means  the  Denier  or  Caviller,  but 
the  Believer,  or  the  Ready  to  believe  ?  Nay,  in  the  higher 
Literature  of  Germany,  there  already  lies,  for  him  that  can 
read  it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  revelation  of  the  Godlike  ; 
as  yet  unrecognised  by  the  mass  of  the  world ;  but  waiting 
there  for  recognition,  and  sure  to  find  it  .when  the  fit  hour 
comes.     This  age  also  is  not  wholly  without  iis  Prophets. 

Again,  under  another  aspect,  if  Utilitarianism,  or  Radi- 
calism, or  the  Mechanical  Piiilosophy,  or  by  whatever  name 
it  is  called,  has  still  its  long  task  to  do;  nevertheless  we 
can  now  see  through  it  and  beyond  it :  in  the  better  heads, 
even  among  us  English,  it  has  become  obsolete ;  as  in  other 
countries,  it  has  been,  in  such  heads,  for  some  forty  or  even 
fifty  years.  What  sound  mind  among  the  French,  for  ex- 
ample, now  fancies  that  men  can  be  governed  by  '  Consti- 
tutions;' by  the  never  so  cunning  mechanising  of  Self-in- 
terests, and  all  conceivable  adjustments  of  checking  and 
balancing;  in  a  word,  by  the  best  possible  solution  of  this 
quite  insoluble  and  impossible  problem,  Given  a  world  of 
Knaves,  to  produce  an  JJonesty  J'rom  (heir  united  action? 
Were  not  experiments  enough  of  this  kind  tried  before  all 
Europe,  and  found  wanting,  when,  in  that  doomsday  of 
France,  the  infiiiile  gulf  of  human  Passion  shivered  asunder 
Ibe  thin  rinds  of  Habit;  and  burst  forth  all-devouring,  as 
in  seas  of  Nether  Fire  ?  Which  cunningly-devised  '  Con- 
stitution,' constitutional,  republican,  democratic,  sansculottic, 
tould  bind  that  raging  chasm  together?  Were  they  not 
til  burnt  up,  like  paper  as  they  were,  in  its  molten  eddies 
and  still  the  fire-sea  raged  fiercer  than  before  ?     It  is  not  bj 
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Mechanism,  but  by  Religion  ;  not  by  Self-interej^t,  but  by 
Loyalty,  that  men  are  governed  or  governable. 

Remarkable  it  is,  truly,  how  everywhere  the  eternal  fact 
begins  again  to  be  recognised,  that  there  is  a  Godlike  in 
human  affairs ;  that  God  not  only  made  us  and  beholds  us, 
but  is  in  us  and  around  us ;  that  the  Age  of  Miracles,  as  it 
ever  was,  now  is.  Such  recognition  we  discern  on  all  hands 
and  in  all  countries  :  in  each  country  after  its  own  fashion. 
In  France,  among  the  younger  nobler  minds,  strangely 
enough  ;  where,  in  their  loud  contention  with  the  Actual 
and  Conscious,  the  Ideal  or  Unconscious  is,  for  the  time, 
without  exponent ;  where  Religion  means  not  the  parent  of 
Polity,  as  of  all  that  is  highest,  but  of  Polity  itself;  and 
this  and  the  other  earnest  man  has  not  been  wanting,  who 
could  audibly  whisper  to  himself:  "  Go  to,  I  will  make  a  re- 
ligion." In  England  still  more  strangely  ;  as  in  all  things, 
worthy  England  will  have  its  way :  by  the  shrieking  of 
hysterical  women,  casting  out  of  devils,  and  other  '  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  Well  might  Jean  Paul  say,  in  this  his 
twelfth  hour  of  the  Night,  '  the  living  dream  ; '  well  might 
he  say,  '  the  dead  walk.'  Meanwhile  let  us  rejoice  rather 
that  so  much  has  been  seen  into,  were  it  through  never  so 
diffracting  media,  and  never  so  madly  distorted ;  that  in  all 
dialects,  though  but  half-articulately,  this  high  Gospel  be- 
gins to  be  preached :  Man  is  still  Man.  The  genius  of 
Mechanism,  as  was  once  before  predicted,  will  not  always 
sit  like  a  choking  incubus  on  our  soul ;  but  at  length  when 
by  a  new  magic  Word  the  old  spell  is  broken,  become  our 
slave,  and  as  familiar-spirit  do  all  our  bidding.  *  We  are 
near  awakening  when  we  dream  that  we  dream.' 

He  that  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  can  even  now  say :  Why 
should  I  falter  ?  Light  has  come  into  the  world  ;  to  sucli 
»s  love  Light,  so  as  Light  must  be  loved,  with  a  boundless 
%11-doing,  all-enduring  love.  For  the  rest,  let  that  Tain 
struggle  to  read  the  mystery  of  the  Infinite  cease  to  harass 
■3.     It  is  a  mystery  which,  through  all  ages,  we  shall  only 
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read  here  a  line  of,  there  another  line  of.  Do  we  not  already 
know  that  the  name  of  the  Infinite  is  Good,  is  God  ?  Here 
on  Earth  we  are  as  Soldiers,  fighting  in  a  foreign  land ;  that 
understand  not  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have  no  need 
to  understand  it ;  seeing  well  what  is  at  our  hand  to  be  done. 
Let  us  do  it  like  Soldiers,  with  submission,  with  courage, 
with  a  heroic  joy.  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might.'  Behind  us,  behind  each  one  of 
us,  lie  Six  Thousand  Years  of  human  effort,  human  con- 
quest: before  us  is  the  boundless  Time,  with  its  as  yet  un- 
created and  unconquered  Continents  and  Eldorados,  which 
we,  even  we,  have  to  conquer,  to  create ;  and  from  the 
bosom  of  Eternity  there  shine  for  us  celestial  guiding  8tar& 

'  Jly  inheritance  how  wide  and  fair! 
Time  is  my  fair  seed-field,  of  Time  I'm  heir.* 
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[1832.] 

Reader  !  thou  here  beholdest  the  Eidolon  of  Johann 
"Wolfgang  von  Gk>ethe.  So  looks  and  lives,  now  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  afar  in  the  bright  little  friendly  circle  of 
Weimar,  '  the  clearest,  most  universal  man  of  his  time.' 
Strange  enough  is  the  cunning  that  resides  in  the  ten  fingers, 
especially  what  they  bring  to  pass  by  pencil  and  pen  !  Him 
who  never  saw  England,  England  now  sees :  from  Eraser's 
'  Gallery '  he  looks  forth  here,  wondering,  doubtless,  how  he 
came  into  such  a  '  Lichistrasse,  lightstreet,'  or  galaxy ;  yet 
with  kind  recognition  of  all  neighbours,  even  as  the  moon 
looks  kindly  on  lesser  lights,  and,  were  they  but  fish-oil  cres- 
sets, or  terrestrial  Vauxhall  stars  (of  clipped  tin),  forbids  not 
their  shining.  —  Nay,  the  very  soul  of  the  man  thou  canst 
likewise  behold.  Do  but  look  well  in  those  forty  volumes  of 
'  musical  wisdom,'  which,  under  the  title  of  Goethe's  Werke, 
Cotta  of  Tubingen,  or  Black  and  Young  of  Covent  Garden, 
—  once  offer  them  a  trifle  of  drink-money,  —  will  cheerfully 
hand  thee:  greater  sight,  or  more  profitable,  thou  wilt  not 
meet  with  in  this  generation.  The  German  language,  it  is 
presumable,  thou  knowest ;  if  not,  shouldst  thou  undertake 
the  study  thereof  for  that  sole  end,  it  were  well  worth  tliy 
while. 

*  Fraser's  MAOAzntE,  No.  26.  —  By  Stieler  of  Mnntch :  the  copy  in 
Eraser's  Magazine  proved  a  total  failure  and   involuntary  caricature, — 
resembling,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  wretched  old-clothesman  carryinn 
behind  his  back  a  hat  which  he  seemed  to  have  stolen. 
VOL.  ni.  4 
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Croquis,  a  man  otherwise  of  rather  satiiical  turn,  sur- 
prises us,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  He 
declares  often,  that  here  is  the  finest  of  all  living  heads , 
speaks  much  of  blended  passion  and  repose ;  serene  depths 
of  eyes  ;  the  brow,  the  temples,  royally  arched,  a  very  pal- 
ace of  thought;  —  and  so  forth. 

The  Writer  of  these  Notices  is  not  without  decision  of 
character,  and  can  believe  what  he  knows.  He  answers 
Brother  Croquis,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  head  should  be  royal 
and  a  palace ;  for  a  most  royal  work  was  appointed  to  b« 
done  therein.  Reader !  within  that  head  the  whole  world 
lies  mirrored,  in  such  clear  ethereal  harmony  as  it  has  done 
in  none  since  Shakspeare  left  us :  ^ven  this  rag-fair  of  a 
world,  wherein  thou  painfully  strugglest,  and  (as  is  like) 
stumblest,  —  all  lies  transfigured  here,  and  revealed  authen- 
tically to  be  still  holy,  still  divine.  What  alchemy  was  that : 
to  find  a  mad  universe  full  of  scepticism,  discord,  despera- 
tion ;  and  transmute  it  into  a  wise  universe  of  belief,  and 
melody,  and  reverence !  AVas  not  there  an  optis  magrmrn,  if 
one  ever  was  ?  This,  then,  is  he  who,  heroically  doing  and 
enduring,  has  accomplished  it. 

In  this  distracted  Time  of  ours,  wherein  men  have  lost 
their  old  loadstars,  and  wandered  after  night-fires  and  foolish 
w ill-o'- wisps ;  and  all  things,  in  that  'shaking  of  the  nations,' 
have  been  tumbled  into  chaos,  the  high  made  low,  and  the 
low  high  ;  and  ever  and  anon  some  duke  of  this,  and  king  of 
that,  is  gurgled  aloft,  to  float  fhore  for  moments ;  and  fancies 
himself  the  governor  arul  headnlirector  of  it  all,  and  is  but 
the  topmost  fix)th-bell,  to  burst  again  and  mingle  with  the 
wild  fermenting  mass :  in  this  so  despicable  Time,  we  say, 
there  were  novortlieless  (be  the  bounteous  heavens  ever 
thanked  for  it!)  tico  great  men  sent  among  us.  The  one,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  now  sleeps  'dark  and  lone,  amid 
the  Ocean's  everlasting  lullaby;'  the  other  still  rejoices  in 
the  blessed  sunliglit,  on  the  banks  of  the  lime. 

Great  was  the  {uirt  allotted  each,  great  the  talent  gives 
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him  for  the  same ;  jet,  mark  the  contrast !  Bonaparte 
walked  through  the  war-convulsed  world  like  an  all-devour- 
ing earthquake,  heaving,  thupdering,  hurling  kingdom  over 
kingdom ;  Groethe  was  as  the  mild-shining,  inaudible  Light, 
which,  notwithstanding,  can  again  make  that  Chaos  into  a 
creation.  Thus,  too,  we  see  Napoleon,  with  his  Austerlitzes, 
Waterloos  and  Borodinos,  is  quite  gone ;  all  departed,  sunk 
to  silence  like  a  tavern-bra wL  While  this  other !  —  he  still 
shines  with  his  direct  radiance ;  his  inspired  words  are  to 
abide  in  living  hearts,  as  the  lite  and  inspiration  of  thinkers, 
bom  and  still  unborn.  Some  fifty  years  hence,  his  thinking 
will  be  found  translated,  and  'ground  down,  even  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  diurnal  press  ;  acts  of  parliament  will  be  passed 
in  virtue  of  him :  —  this  man,  if  we  will  consider  of  it,  is 
appointed  to  be  ruler  of  the  world. 

Reader !  to  thee  thyself,  even  now,  he  has  one  counsel  to 
give,  the  secret  of  his  whole  poetic  alchemy :  Gedexke  zu 
LEBEN.  Yes,  '  think  of  living ! '  Thy  Ufe,  wert  thou  the 
'  pitifullest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,'  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a 
solemn  reality.  It  is  thy  own  ;  it  is  all  thou  hast  to  fi^nt 
eternity  with.  Work,  then,  even  as  he  has  done,  and  does 
— '  Like  a  siab,  itkhastikg,  yet  ukbesting.'  —  Sie  va- 
lecu. 
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Man's  sociality  of  nature  evinces  itself,  in  spite  of  hM  that 
can  be  said,  with  abundant  evidence  by  this  one  fact,  were 
there  no  other :  the  unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  Biogra- 
phy. It  is  written,  '  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ; 
to  which  study,  let  us  candidly  admit,  he,  by  true  or  by  false 
methods,  applies  himself,  nothing  loth.  *  Man  is  perennially 
interesting  to  man  \  nay,  if  we  look  strictly  to  it,  there  is 
nothing  else  interesting.'  How  inexpressibly  comfortable  to 
know  our  fellow-creature ;  to  see  into  him,  understand  his 
goings-forth,  decipher  the  whole  heart  of  his  mystery :  nay, 
not  only  to  see  into  him,  but  even  to  see  out  of  him,  to  view 
the  world  altogethei*  as  he  views  it ;  so  that  we  can  theoreti- 
cally construe  him,  and  could  almost  practically  personate 
him ;  and  do  now  thoroughly  discern  both  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  and  wiiat  manner  of  thing  he  has  got  to  work  on 
and  live  on  ! 

A  scientific  interest  and  a  poetic  one  alike  inspire  us  in 
this  matter.  A  scientific:  because  every  mortal  has  a  Prob- 
lem of  Existence  set  before  him,  which,  were  it  only,  what 
for  the  most  it  is,  the  Problem  of  keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, must  be  to  a  certain  extent  original,  unlike  every 
other  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  like  every  other ;  like 
our  own,  thcn-forc  ;  instructive,  moreover,  since  we  also  are 

'  FiUBKit's  Macja/ink,  No.  27  (for  April).  —  The  Lifo  of  Siimnol  John- 
ion,  LI-.  I).;  incImUMR  a  Tint r  to  th«  tiebrides:  By  .Intnos  UoswpII,  K«q 
^A  new  KMltion,  with  nuinorotii  Addltioiio  nnd  Note«:  B.v  .loliu  WiI«oi 
Croker,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  S.    6  vols.     J,-.ndon.  1881. 
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indentured  to  live.  A  poetic  interest  still  more :  for  pre- 
cisely this  same  struggle  of  human  Freewill  against  material 
Necessity,  which  every  man's  Life,  by  the  mere  circumstance 
that  the  man  continues  alive,  will  more  or  less  victoriously 
exhibit,  —  is  that  which  above  all  else,  or  rather  inclusive  of 
all  else,  calls  the  S}Tnpathy  of  mortal  hearts  into  action  ;  and 
whether  as  acted,  or  as  represented  and  written  of,  not  only 
is  Poetry,  but  is  the  sole  Poetry  possible.  Borne  onwards 
by  which  two  all-embracing  interests,  may  the  earnest  Lover 
of  Biography  expand  himself  on  all  sides,  and  indelinitely 
enrich  himself.  Looking  with  the  eyes  of  every  new  neigh- 
bour, he  can  discern  a  new  world  different  for  each  :  feeling 
with  the  heart  of  every  neighbour,  he  lives  with  every  neigh- 
bour's life,  even  as  with  his  own.  Of  these  millions  of  living 
men,  each  individual  is  a  mirror  to  us  ;  a  mirror  both  scien- 
tific and  poetic ;  or,  if  you  will,  both  natural  and  magical;  — 
from  which  one  would  so  gladly  draw  aside  the  gauze  veil ; 
and,  peering  therein,  discern  the  image  of  his  own  natural 
face  and  the  supernatural  secrets  that  prophetically  lie  under 
the  same  ! 

Observe,  accordingly,  to  what  extent,  in  the  actual  course 
of  things,  this  business  of  Biography  is  practised  and  rel- 
ished. Define  to  thyself,  judicious  Reader,  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  these  phenomena,  named  Xrossip,  Egoism,  Personal 
Narrative  (miraculous  or  not),  Scandal,  Raillery,  Slander, 
and  such  like ;  the  sum-total  of  which  (with  some  fractional 
addition  of  a  better  ingi-edient,  generally  too  small  to  be 
noticeable)  constitutes  that  other  grand  phenomenon  still 
called  '  Conversation.'  Do  they  not  mean  wholly :  Biogra- 
phy and  Autobiography  f  Not  only  in  the  common  Speech 
of  men  ;  but  in  all  Art  too,  which  is  or  should  be  the  con- 
centrated and  conserved  essence  of  what  men  can  speak  and 
ehow,  Biography  is  almost  the  one  thing  needful. 

Even  in  the  highest  works  of  Art,  our  interest,  as  the 
critics  complain,  is  too  apt  to  be  strongly  or  even  mainly  of 
*  Biographic  sort.     In  the  Art,  we  can  nowise  forget  the 
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Artist :  while  looking  on  the  Transfiguration,  while  studying 
the  Iliad,  we  ever  strive  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  spirit 
dwelt  in  Raphael ;  what  a  head  was  that  of  Homer,  wherein, 
woven  of  Elysian  liglit  and  Tartarean  gloom,  that  old  world 
fashioned  itself  together,  of  which  these  written  Greek  char- 
acters are  but  a  feeble  though  perennial  copy.  The  Painter 
and  the  Singer  are  present  to  us  ;  we  partially  and  for  the 
time  become  the  very  Painter  and  the  very  Singer,  while  we 
enjoy  the  Picture  and  the  Song.  Perhaps  too,  let  the  critic 
say  what  he  will,  this  is  the  highest  enjoyment,  the  clearest 
recognition,  we  can  have  of  these.  Art  indeed  is  Art ;  yet 
Man  also  is  Man.  Had  the  Transfiguration  been  painted 
without  human  hand  ;  had  it  grown  merely  on  the  canvaa, 
say  by  atmospheric  influences,  as  lichen-pictures  do  on  rocks, 
—  it  were  a  grand  Picture  doubtless;  yet  nothing  like  so 
grand  as  the  Picture,  which,  on  opening  our  eyes,  we  every- 
where in  Heaven  and  in  Earth  see  painted ;  and  everywhere 
pass  over  with  indifference,  —  because  the  Painter  was  not 
a  Man.  Think  of  this  ;  much  lies  in  it.  The  Vatican  is 
great;  yet  poor  to  Chimborazo  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  :  its 
dome  is  but  a  foolish  liig-endian  or  Little-endian  chip  of  an 
egg-shell,  compared  with  that  star-fretted  Dome  where  Arc- 
turus  and  Orion  glance  forever;  which  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing, who  looks  at,  save  perhaps  some  necessitous  stargazer 
bent  to  make  Almanacs  ;  some  thick-<iuilted  watchman,  to 
see  what  weather  it  will  prove  ?  T\\o  IJiographic  interest 
is  wanting:  no  Michael  Angelo  was  He  wiio  built  that 
Temple  of  Inmicnsity;'  therefore  do  we,  pitiful  Little- 
nesses an  we  are,  turn  rather  to  wonder  and  to  worship  in 
tlie  little  toybox  of  a  Temple  built  by  our  like. 

Still  more  decisively,  still  more  exclusively  does  the  liio- 
graphic  interest  nianifest  itself,  as  we  descend  into  lower  re- 
gions of  fipiritunl  communication  ;  through  the  whole  range 
of  what  is  c^'dlcd  Literature.  Of  History,  for  example,  tlie 
most  honoured,  if  not  honourable  species  of  ctmiposiiion,  is 
not  the  whole  purport  Biographic'    'History,'  it  hasi  beer 
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said, '  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  Biographies.*  Such,  at 
least,  it  should  be :  whether  it  is,  might  admit  of  question 
But,  in  any  case,  what  hope  have  we  in  turning  over  those 
old  interminable  Chronicles,  with  their  garrulities  and  insi- 
pidities ;  or  still  worse,  in  patiently  examining  those  modern 
Narrations,  of  the  Philosophic  kind,  where  '  Philosophy, 
teaching  by  Experience,'  has  to  sit  like  owl  on  housetop, 
teeing  nothing,  understanding  nothing,  uttering  only,  with 
Bolemnity  enough,  her  perpetual  most  wearisome  hoo-hoo  :  — 
what  hope  have  we,  except  the  for  most  part  fallacious 
one  of  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
though  dead  and  vanished,  yet  dear  to  us  ;  how  they  got 
along  in  those  old  days,  suffering  and  doing ;  to  what  extent, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  they  resisted  the  Devil  and 
triumphed  over  him,  or  struck  their  colours  to  him,  and  were 
trodden  under  foot  by  him  ;  how,  in  short,  the  perennial 
Battle  went,  which  men  name  Life,  which  we  also  in  these 
new  days,  with  indifferent  fortune,  have  to  fight,  and  must 
bequeath  to  our  sons  and  grandsons  to  go  on  fighting, —  till 
the  Enemy  one  day  be  quite  vanquished  and  abolished,  or 
else  the  great  Night  sink  and  part  the  combatants  ;  and 
thus,  either  by  some  Millennium,  or  some  new  Noah's 
Deluge,  the  Volume  of  Universal  History  wind  itself  up ! 
OthcB  hope,  in  studying  such  Books,  we  have  none :  and 
that  it  is  a  deceitful  hope,  who  that  has  tried  knows  not  ? 
A  feast  of  widest  Biogiaphic  insight  is  spread  for  us  ;  we 
enter  full  of  hungry  anticipations :  alas,  like  so  many  other 
feasts,  which  Life  invites  us  to,  a  mere  Ossian's  '  feast  of 
ihells,'  —  the  food  and  liquor  being  all  emptied  out  and  clean 
gone,  and  only  the  vacant  dishes  and  deceitful  emblems 
thereof  left!  Your  modern  Historical  Restaurateurs  are 
indeed  lit'le  better  than  high-priests  of  Famine;  that  keep 
choicest  china  dinner-sets,  only  no  dinner  to  serve  therein. 
Yet  such  is  our  Biographic  appetite,  we  run  trying  from 
i«hop  to  shop,  with  ever  new  hope ;  and,  unless  we  could  eat 
the  wind,  with  ever  new  disappointment. 
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Again,  consider  the  whole  class  of  Fictitious  Narratives ; 
from  the  highest  category  of  epic  or  dramatic  Poetry,  in 
Shakspeare  and  Homer,  down  to  the  lowest  of  froth  Prose, 
in  the  Fashionable  Novel.  What  are  all  these  but  so  many 
mimic  Biographies  ?  Attempts,  here  by  an  inspired  Speaker, 
there  by  an  uninspired  Babbler,  to  deliver  himself,  more  or 
less  ineffectually,  of  the  grand  secret  wherewith  all  hearts 
labour  oppressed  :  The  significance  of  Man's  Life  ;  —  which 
deliverance,  even  as  traced  in  the  unfurnished  head,  and 
printed  at  the  Minerva  Press,  finds  readers.  For,  observe, 
though  there  is  a  greatest  Fool,  as  a  superlative  in  every 
kind ;  and  the  most  Foolish  man  in  the  Earth  is  now  indubi- 
tably living  and  breathing,  and  did  this  morning  or  lately  eat 
breakfast,  and  is  even  now  digesting  the  same ;  and  looks  out 
on  the  world,  with  his  dim  horn-eyes,  and  inwardly  forms 
some  unspeakable  theory  thereof:  yet  where  shall  the  au- 
thentically Existing  be  personally  met  witli!  Can  one  of 
us,  otherwise  than  by  guess,  know  that  we  have  got  sight  of 
him,  have  orally  conmiuned  with  him  ?  To  take  even  the 
narrower  sphere  of  this  our  p]nglish  Metropolis,  can  any  one 
confidently  saj'  to  himself,  tliat  he  has  conversed  with  the 
identical,  individual  Stupidest  man  now  extant  in  London  ? 
No  one.  Deep  as  we  dive  in  the  Profound,  there  is  ever 
ft  new  depth  opens :  where  the  ultimate  bottom  may  lie, 
through  wliat  new  scenes  of  being  we  must  pass  before 
reaching  it  (except  that  we  know  it  does  lie  somewhere, 
and  might  by  human  faculty  and  opportunity  be  reached,) 
is  altogether  a  mystery  to  us.  Strange,  tantalising  pui-suit ! 
We  have  the  fullest  assurance,  not  only  that  there  is  a  Stu- 
pidest of  Ix)ndou  men  actually  resident,  with  bed  and  boniil 
of  some  kind,  in  London  ;  but  that  several  persons  have 
been  or  perhaps  are  now  speaking  face  to  face  with  him  : 
while  for  us,  chase  it  as  we  may,  such  scientific  ble.ssednesa 
will  too  probably  bo  forever  denied  !  —  But  the  thing  we 
meant  to  enforce  was  this  comfortable  fact,  that  no  known 
Head  was  ho  woo<len,  but   th(>re  might  be  other  heads  to 
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which  it  were  a  gerius  and  Friar  Bacon's  Oracle.  Of  no 
given  Bcfok,  not  even  of  a  Fashionable  Novel,  can  you  predi- 
cate w^ith  certjxinty  that  its  vacuity  is  absolute  ;  that  there 
are  not  other  vacuities  which  shall  partially  replenish  them- 
selves therefrom,  and  esteem  it  a  plenum.  How  knowest 
thou,  may  the  distressed  Novelwright  exclaim,  that  I,  here 
where  I  sit,  am  the  Foolishest  of  existing  mortals  ;  that  this 
my  Long-ear  of  a  Fictitious  Biography  shall  not  find  one  and 
the  other,  into  whose  still  longer  ears  it  may  be  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  instilling  somewhat  ?  We  answer.  None 
knows,  none  can  certainly  know :  therefore,  write  on,  worthy 
Brother,  even  as  thou  canst,  even  as  it  has  been  given  thee. 

Here,  however,  in  regard  to  '  Fictitious  Biographies,'  and 
much  other  matter  of  like  sort,  which  the  greener  mind  in 
these  days  inditeth,  we  may  "as  well  insert  some  singular 
sentences  on  the  importance  and  significance  of  Reality,  as 
they  stand  written  for  us  in  Professor  Gottfried  Sauerteig*s 
^sthetische  Springwurzel ;  a  Work,  perhaps,  as  yet  new  to 
most  English  readers.  The  Professor  and  Doctor  is  not  a 
man  whom  we  can  praise  without  reservation  ;  neither  shall 
we  sa^  that  his  Springwurzel  (a  sort  of  magical  picklocks, 
as  he  affectedly  names  them)  are  adequate  to  '  start '  every 
bolt  that  locks  up  an  cesthetic  mystery  :  nevertheless,  in  his 
crabbed,  one-sided  way,  he  sometimes  hits  masses  of  the 
truth.  We  endeavour  to  translate  faithfully,  and  trust  the 
reader  will  find  it  worth  serious  perusal : 

'  The  significance,  even  for  poetic  purposes,'  says  Sauer- 
tpig, '  that  lies  in  Reality  is  too  apt  to  escape  us ;  is  per- 
'  haps  only  now  beginning  to  be  discerned.  When  we  named 
'  Rotisseau's  Confessions  an  elegiaco-didactic  Poem,  we  meant 
'  more  than  an  empty  figure  of  speech  ;  we  meant  a  historical 
'  scientific  fact. 

'  Fiction,  while  the  feigner  of  it  knows  that  he  is  feigning, 

'  partakes,  more  than  we  suspect,  of  the   nature  of  lying , 

'  und  has  ever  an,  in  some  degree,  unsatisfactory  character. 

All  Mythologies  were  once  Philosophies  ;    were  believed . 
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'  the  Epic  Poems  of  old  time,  so  long  as  they  continued  ept'c, 
and  had  any  complete  impressiveness,  were  Histories,  and 
understood  to  be  narratives  oi  facts.  In  so  far  as  Homer 
employed  his  gods  as  mere  ornamental  fringes,  and  had  not 
himself,  or  at  least  did  not  expect  his  hearers  to  have,  a 
belief  that  they  were  real  agents  in  those  antique  doings ; 
so  far  did  he  fail  to  be  genuine  ;  so  far  was  he  a  partially 
hollow  and  false  singer ;  and  sang  to  please  only  a  portion 
cf  man's  mind,  not  the  whole  thereof. 

'  Imagination  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  matter  when  it  has  to 
part  company  with  Understanding,  and  even  front  it  hos- 
tilely  in  flat  contradiction.  Our  mind  is  divided  in  twain : 
there  is  contest ;  wherein  that  wliich  is  weaker  must  needs 
come  to  the  worse.  Now  of  all  feelings,  states,  principles, 
call  it  what  you  will,  in  man's  mind,  is  not  Belief  the  clear- 
est, strongest ;  against  which  all  others  contend  in  vain  ? 
Belief  is,  indeed,  the  beginning  and  first  condition  of  all 
spiritual  Force  whatsoever :  only  in  so  far  as  Imagination, 
were  it  but  momentarily,  is  believed,  can  there  be  any  use 
or  meaning  in  it,  any  enjoyment  of  it.  And  what  is  mo- 
mentiiry  Belief?  The  enjoyment  of  a  moment.  Whereas 
a  perennial  Belief  were  enjoyment  perennially,  and  with  the 
whole  united  soul. 

'  It  is  thus  that  I  judge  of  the  Supernatural  in  an  Epic 
Poem  ;  and  would  say,  the  instant  it  has  ceased  to  be  au- 
thentically supernatural,  and  become  what  you  call  '*  Ma- 
chinery : "  *  Sweep  it  out  of  sight  ( schaff^  es  inir  vom 
liaise)  I  Of  a  tj'uth,  that  same  "  Machinery,"  about  which 
the  critics  make  such  hubbub,  was  well  namud  Machinery; 
for  it  is  in  very  deed  mechanical,  nowise  inspired  or  poeti- 
cal. Neither  for  us  is  there  the  smallest  aesthetic  enjoyment 
in  ii ;  save  only  in  this  way ;  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
believed,  —  by  the  Singer  or  his  Hearers;  into  whose  case 
we  now  liil><)riously  struggle  to  transport  ourselves  ;  and  so, 
with  stinted  enough  result,  catch  some  reflex  of  tlio  Reality, 
which  for  them  was  wholly  roal,  and  visible  face  to  fa<e. 
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Whenever  it  has  come  so  far  that  your  "  Machinery  "  is 
'  avowedly  mechanical  and  unbelieved,  —  what  is  it  else, 
'  if  we  dare  tell  ourselves  the  truth,  but  a  miserable,  mean- 
'  ingless  Deception,  kept  up  by  old  use  and  wont  alone  ?  If 
'  the  gods  of  an  Iliad  are  to  us  no  longer  authentic  Shapes 
'  of  Terror,  heart-stirring,  heart-appalling,  but  only  vague  ■ 
'  glittering  Shadows,  —  what  must  the  dead  Pagan  gods  of 
'  an  Epigoniad  be,  the  dead-living  Pagan-Christian  gods  of  a 
'  Lusiad,  the  concrete-abstract,  evangelical-metaphysical  gods 
'  of  a  Paradise  Itost  ?  Superannuated  lumber  !  Cast  rai- 
'  ment,  at  best ;  in  which  some  poor  mime,  strutting  and 
'  swaggering,  may  or  njay  not  set  forth  new  noble  Human 
'  Feelings  (again  a  Reality),  and  so  secure,  or  not  secure, 
'  our  pardbn  of  such  hoydenish  masking ;  fbc^which,  in  any 
'  case,  he  has  a  pardon  to  ask. 

.    '  True   enough,  none   but    the  earliest    Epic    Poems    can 
'  claim  this  distinction  of  entire  credibility,  of  Reality :  after 
'  an  Iliad,  a  Shaster,  a  Koran,  and  other  the  like  primitive 
'  performances,  the    rest  seem,  by  this  rule  of  mine,  to  be 
'  altogether  excluded  from  the  list     Accordingly,  what  are 
'  all  the  rest,  from  Vii-gil's  ^neid  downwards,  in  comparison  ? 
Frosty,  artificial,  heterogeneous  things  ;  more  of  gumflowera 
than  of  roses  ;•  at  the  best,  of  the  two  mixed  incoherently  to- 
gether :  to  some  of  which,  indeed,  it  were  hard  to  deny  the 
title  of  Poems ;  yet  to  no  one  of  which  can  tl)at  title  belong 
in  any  sense  even  resembling  the  old  high  one  it,  in  those 
old  days,  conveyed,  —  when  the  epithet  "  divine  "  or  "  sa- 
cred," as  applied  to  the  uttered  Word  of  man,  was  not  a 
vain  metaphor,  a  vain  sound,  but^aLreal  njime  with  meaning. 
Thus,  too,  the  farther  we    recede  from    those    early  days, 
wlien  Poetry,  a^  true  Poetry  is  always,  was  still  sacred  or 
divine,  and  inspired  (what  ours,  in  great  part,  only  pretends 
to  be), —  the  more  impossible  becomes  it  to  produce  any,  we 
f<ay  not  true  Poetry,  but  tolerable  Semblance  of  sucix ;  the 
hollower,  in  particular,  grow  all  manner  of  Epics ;  till  at 
'length,  as  in  this  generation,  the  very  name  of  Epic  seta 
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men  a-yawning,  the  announcement  of  a  new  Epic  is  received 
as  a  public  calamity. 

*  But  what  if  the  impossible  being  once  for  all  quite  dis- 
carded, the  probable  be  well  adhered  to:  how  stands  it  with 
'fiction  then?     Why,  then,  1  would  say,  the  evil    is   much 
'  mended,  but  nowise  completely  cured.     We  have  then,  in 

*  place  of  the  wholly  dead  modem  Epic,  the  partially  living 
'  modern  Novel ;  to  which  latter  it  is  much  easier  to  lend  that 
'above-mentioned,  so  essential  "  momentary  credence  "  than 
'  to  the  former :  indeed,  infinitely  easier ;  for  the  former  be- 

*  ing  flatly  incredible,  no  mortal  can  for  a  moment  credit  it, 
'  for  a  moment  enjoy  it.  Thus,  here  and  there,  a  Tom  Jones, 
'  a  Meister,  a  Crusoe,  will  yield  no  little  solacement  to  the 
'  minds  of  men  ;  though  still  immeasurably  less  than  a  Jiealitjf. 
'  wouldi  were  the  significance  thereof  as  impressively  unfolded, 
'  were  the  genius  that  could  so  unfold  it  once  given  us  by  the 
'kind  Heavens.  Neither  say  thou  that  proper  Realities  are 
'  wanting:  for  Man's  Life,  now,  as  of  old,  is  the  genuine  work 

'  of  God ;  wligrever  there  is  a  Man,^  a  God  also  is  revealed*— 
'  and  all  that  is  Godlike :  a  whole  epitome  of  the  Infinite,  with 
'its  meanings,  lies  enfolded  in  the  Life  of  every  Man.  (,  Only,* 
'alas,  that  the  Seer  to  discern  this  same  Godlike,  and  with  fit 
'  utterance  unfold  it  for  us,  is  wanting,  and  may  long  be  want^ 
'ing! 

'  Nay,  a  question  arises  on  us  here,  wherein  the  whole 
'  German  reading-world  will  eagerly  join  :  Wiiether  man  cctn 
'  any  longer  be  so  interested  by  the  spoken  Word,  as  he  often 

*  was  in  those  primeval  days,  when  rapt  away  by  its  inscruta- 
ble [)owor,  he  pronoiinoed  it,  in  such  dialect  as  he  had,  fo  be 

*  transcendental  (to  transcend  all  im-nsure),  to  be  sacreil,  pro- 
♦phetic,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  god?  For  myself,  I  (tr/i 
*metnes  Ortes),  by  faith  or  by  insight,  do  heartily  understand 
'that  the  answer  to  such  question  will  be,  Vea  !  For  never 
'  that  I  could  in  sc;ircliiiig  liud  out,  has  Man  Iweii,  by  Time 
'  which  devours  so  much,  deprivat«Ml  of  any  faculty  whatso- 
ever that  he  in  any  era  was  {XMsessed  of.     To  my  seeming. 
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the  babe  born  yesterday  has  all  the  organs  of  Body,  Sou] 
and  Spirit,  and  in  exactly  the  same  combination  and  entire- 
ness,  that  the  oldest  Pelasgic  Greek,  or  Mesopotamian  Pa- 
triarch, or  Father  Adam  himself  could  boast  of.     Ten  fin- 
gers, one  heart  with  venous  and  arterial  blood  therein,  still 
belong  to  man  that  is  born  of  woman  :  when  did  he  lose  any 
of  his  spiritual  Endowments  either ;  above  all,  his  highest 
spiritual  Endowment,  that  of  revealing  Poetic  Beauty,  and 
'of  adequately,  receiving^  thesagae  ?     Not  the  material,  not 
^TEe  susceptibility  is  wanting ;  only  the  Poet,  or  long  series 
'  of  Poets,  to  work  on  these.     True,  alas  too  true,  the  Poet  is 
'  still  utterly  wanting,  or  all  but  utterly :  nevertheless  have 
'  we  not  centuries  enough  before  us  to  produce  him  in?    Him 
'and  much  else!  —  I,  for  the  present,  will  but  predict  that 

*  chiefly  by  working  more  and  more  on  Reality,  and  evolv- 
'ing  more  and  more  wisely  its  inexhaustible  meanings  ;  and, 

*  in^brief,  speaking  forth  in  fit  utterance  whatsoever  our  whole 

*  soul  believes^'sinA  ceasing  to  speak  forth  what  thing  soever 
'our  whole  soul  does  not  believe,—  will  this  high  emprise  be 
'  accomplished,  or  approximated  to.' 

These  notable,  and  not  unfounded,  though  partial  and  deep- 
seeing  rather  than  wirfe-seeing  observations  on  the  great  im- 
port of  Reality,  considered  even  as  a  poetic  material,  we 
have  inserted  the  more  willingly,  because  a  transient  feeling 
to  the  same  purpose  may  often  have  suggested  itself  to  many 
readers  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  good  that  every  reader  and 
every  writer  understand,  with  all  intensity  of  conviction,  what 
quite  infinite  worth  lies  in  Truth  :  how  all-pervading,  omnip- 
otent, in  man's  mind,  is  the  thing  we  name  Belief.  For  the 
rest,  Herr  Sauerteig,  though  one-sided,  on  this  matter  of  Re- 
ality, seems  heartily  persuaded,  and  is  not  perhaps  so  igno- 
rant as  he  looks.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  him,  for  example, 
what  noise  is  made  about  '  Invention  ; '  what  a  supreme  rank 
this  faculty  is  reckoned  to  hold  in  the  poetic  endowment. 
Great  truly  is  Invention  ;  nevertheless,  that  is  but  a  poor  ex- 
ercise of  it  with  which  Belief  is  not  concerned.     '  An  Irish- 
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man  with  whisky  in  his  head,'  as  poor  Byron  said,  will  in- 
vent you,  in  tliis  kind,  till  there  is  enough  and  lo  spare.  Nay, 
perhaps,  it"  we  consider  well,  the  highest  exercise  of  In- 
vention has,  in  very  deed,  nothing  to  do  with  Fiction  ;  but 
is  an  invention  of  new  Truth,  what  we  can  call  a  Revela- 
tion ;  which  last  does  undoubtedly  transcend  all  other  poetic 
efforts,  nor  can  II  err  Sauerteig  be  too  loud  in  its  praises. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  such  effort  is  still  possible 
for  man,  Herr  Sauerteig  and  the  bulk  of  the  world  are  prob- 
ably at  issue  ;  —  and  will  probably  continue  so  till  that  same 

*  Revelation,'  or  new  '  Invention  of  Reality,'  of  the  sort  he 
desiderates,  shall  itself  make  its  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  quitting  these  airy  regions,  let  any  one  bethink 
hira  how  impressive  the  smallest  historical  fact  may  become, 
as  contrasted  with  the  grandest  fictitious  event ;  what  an  in- 
calculable force  lies  for  us  in  this  consideration :  The  Thing 
which  I  here  hold  imaged  in  my  mind  did  actually  occur ; 
was,  in  very  truth,  an  element  in  the  system  of  the  All, 
whereof  I  too  form  part ;  had  therefore,  and  has,  through  all 
time,  an  authentic  being ;  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality  ! 
"We  ourselves  can  remember  reading,  in  Lord  Clurendon,* 
with  feelings  perhaps  somehow  accidentally  opened  to  it,  — 
certainly  with  a  dejjth  of  impression  strange  to  us  then  and 
now,  —  that  insignificant-looking  passage,  where  Charles, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  glides  down,  with  Squire 
Careless,  from  the  Royal  Oak,  at  nightl'all,  being  hungry : 
how,  '  making  a  shift  to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after 

*  walking  at  least  eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more 

*  grievous  to  the  King  by  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could 
'  not  put  tfie/n  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of  shoes). 

*  before  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cotlnge,  the  owner  wftere- 
^  of  being  a  Roman  QcUholic  was  known  to  Careless."  How 
this  poor  drudge,  being  knocked  up  from  his  snoring,  *  carried 

them  into  n  little  barn  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodg- 
ing than  he  bad  for  himself;'  and  by  and  by,  not  without 
1  Hiitory  of  the  RobelHon,  iii.  6U. 
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difficulty,  brought  liis  Majesty  '  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  great 
pot  of  buttermilk,'  saying  candidly  that  "  he  himself  lived  by 
his  daily  labour,  and  that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the 
fare  he  and  his  wife  had :"  on  which  nourishing  diet  his  Maj- 
esty, '  staying  upon  the  haymow,'  feeds  thankfully  for  two 
days;  and  then  departs,  under  new  guidance,  having  first 
changed  clothes,  down  to  the  very  shirt  and  *  old  pair  of  shoes/ 
with  his  landlord  ;  and  so,  as  worthy  Bunyan  has  it,  '  goes  on 
his  way,  and  sees  him  no  more.'  Singular  enough,  if  we  will 
think  of  it !  This  then  was  a  genuine  fiesh-and-blood  Rustic 
of  the  year  1651  :  he  did  actually  swallow  bread  and  butter- 
milk (not  having  ale  and  bacon),  and  do  field-labour :  with 
these  hobnailed  '  shoes '  has  sprawled  through  mud-roads  in 
winter,  and,  jocund  or  not,  driven  his  team  a-field  in  summer : 
he  made  bargains  ;  had  chafferings  and  higglings,  now  a  sore 
heart,  now  a  glad  one  ;  was  bom  ;  was  a  son,  was  a  father; 
toiled  in  many  ways,  being  forced  to  it,  till  the  strength  was 
all  worn  out  of  him  :  and  then  — lay  down  '  to  rest  his  galled 
back,'  and  sleep  there  till  the  long-distant  morning !  —  How 
comes  it,  that  he  alone  of  all  the  British  rustics  who  tilled 
and  lived  along  with  him,  on  whom  the  blessed  sun  on  that 
same  '  fifth  day  of  September '  was  shining,  should  have 
chanced  to  rise  on  us ;  that  this  poor  pair  of  clouted  Shoes, 
out  of  the  million  million  hides  that  have  been  tanned,  and 
cut,  and  worn,  should  still  subsist,  and  hang  visibly  together  ? 
We  see  him  but  for  a  moment ;  for  one  moment,  the  blanket 
of  the  Night  is  rent  asunder,  so  that  we  behold  and  see,  and 
then  closes  over  him  —  forever. 

So  too,  in  some  BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  how  indelible, 
And  magically  bright,  does  many  a  little  Reality  dwell  in  our 
remembrance  1  There  is  no  need  that  the  personages  on  the 
scene  be  a  King  and  Clown  ;  that  the  scene  be  the  Fcrest 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  '  on  the  borders  of  Staflbrdshire : '  need 
only  that  the  scene  lie  on  this  old  firm  Earth  of  ours, 
where  we  also  have  so  surprisingly  arrived  ;  that  the  per- 
lonages  be  men,  and  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  man.     Foolish 
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enough,  how  some  slight,  perhaps  mean  and  even  ugly  in 
cident,  if  real  and  well  presented,  will  fix  itself  in  a  sus- 
ceptive memory,  and  lie  ennobled  there  ;  silvered  over  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,  with  the  pathos  which  belongs  only 
to  the  Dead.  For  the  Past  is  all  holy  to  us ;  the  Dead 
are  all  holy,  even  they  that  were  base  and  wicked  while 
alive.  Their  baseness  and  wickedness  was  not  TTiey,  was 
but  the  heavy  and  unmanageable  Environment  that  lay 
round  them,  with  which  they  fought  unprevailing :  they  (the 
ethereal  god-given  Force  that  dwelt  in  them,  and  was  their 
Self)  have  now  shuffled-ofF  that  heavy  Environment,  and  are 
free  and  pure :  their  life-long  Battle,  go  how  it  might,  is  all 
ended,  with  many  wounds  or  with  fewer ;  they  have  been  re- 
called from  it,  and  the  once  harsh-jarring  battle-field  has  be- 
come a  silent  awe-inspiring  Golgotha,  and  Gottesacker  (Field 
of  God)  !  —  Boswell  relates  this  in  itself  smallest  and  poorest 
of  occurrences :  *  As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night, 
'  arm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us  in  the  usual 

*  enticing  manner.     "  No,  no,  my  girl,"  said   Johnson  ;  *'  it 

*  won't  do."  He,  however,  did  not  treat  her  with  harsh- 
ness ;  '  and  we  talked  of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women.' 
Strange  power  of  Reality !  Not  even  tliis  }>oorest  of  oc- 
currences, but  now,  after  seventy  years  are  come  and  gone, 
has  a  meaning  for  us.  Do  but  consider  that  it  is  true  ;  that 
it  did  in  very  deed  occur!  Tliat  unhappy  Outcast,  with  all 
her  sins  and  woes,  her  lawless  desires,  too  complex  mis- 
chances, her  wailings  and  her  riotings,  has  departed  utterly; 
alas  !  her  siren  finery  has  got  all  besmutched,  ground,  gener- 
ations since,  into  dust  and  smoke  ;  of  her  degmded  body,  and 
whole  miserable  earthly  existence,  all  is  away :  the  is  no 
longer  here,  but  far  from  us,  in  the  bosom  of  Eternity, — 
whence  wo  too  came,  whither  we  too  are  bound  !  John- 
Bon  said,  **  No,  no,  my  girl ;  it  won't  do ; "  and  then  *  we 
talki'tl  ; ' —  and  herewith  the  wretched  one,  seen  but  for  the 
twinkiin<r  of  an  eye,  passes  on  into  the  utter  Darkness.  No 
bigh  Calibta,  that  ever  issued  from  Story-teller's  brain,  will 
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impress  us  more  deeply  than  this  meanest  of  the  mean  ;  and 
for  a  good  reason :  That  she  issued  from  the  Maker  of 
Men. 

It  is  well  worth  the  Artist's  while  to  examine  for  himself 
what  it  is  that  gives  such  pitiful  incidents  their  memorable- 
ness ;  his  aim  likewise  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  memorable. 
Half  the  effect,  we  already  perceive,  depends  on  the  object ; 
on  its  being  real,  on  its  being  really  seen.  The  other  half  will 
depend  on  the  observer ;  and  the  question  now  is  :  How  are 
real  objects  to  be  so  seen ;  on  what  quality  of  observing,  or 
of  style  in  describing,  does  this  so  intense  pictorial  power 
depend?  Often  a  slight  circumstance  contributes  curiously 
to  the  result :  some  little,  and  perhaps  to  appearance  acci- 
dental, feature  is  presented;  a  light-gleam,  which  instantane 
ously  excites  the  mind,  and  urges  it  to  complete  the  picture, 
and  evolve  the  meaning  thereof  for  itself.  By  critics,  such 
light-gleams  and  their  almost  magical  influence  have  fre- 
quently been  noted :  but  the  power  to  produce  such,  to  select 
such  features  as  will  produce  them,  is  generally  treated  as  a 
knack,  or  trick  of  the  trade,  a  secret  for  being  *  graphic ; ' 
whereas  these  magical  feats  are,  in  truth,  rather  inspirations  ; 
and  the  gift  of  pertbrmiug  them,  which  acts  unconsciously, 
without  forethought,  and  as  if  by  nature  alone,  is  properly 
a  ffenius  for  description. 

One  grand,  invaluable  secret  there  is,  however,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  rest,  and,  what  is  comfortable,  lies  clearly  in 
every  man's  power:  To  have  an  open  hnnng  heart,  and  what 
follows  from  the  possession  of  such  !  Truly  it  has  been  said, 
emphatically  in  these  days  ought  it  to  be  repeated  :  A  loving 
Heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  Knowledge.  This  it  is  that 
opens  the  whole  mind,  quickens  eveiy  faculty  of  the  intellect 
to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of  knowing ;  and  therefrom,  by  sure 
consequence,  of  vividly  uttering-furth.  Other  secret  for  being 
graphic'  is  there  none,  worth  having:  but  this  is  an  all- 
sufficient  one.  See,  for  example,  what  a  small  Boswell  can 
do !     Hereby,  indeed,  is  the  whole  man  made  a  living  mirror, 

VOL.  HI.  6 
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wherein  the  wonders  of  this  ever-wonderful  Universe  are,  in 
their  true  light  (which  is  ever  a  magical,  miraculous  one) 
represented,  and  reflected  back  on  us.  It  has  been  said,  '  the 
heart  sees  farther  than  the  head : '  but,  indeed,  without  the 
seeing  heart,  there  is  no  true  seeing  for  the  head  so  much  as 
possible ;  all  is  mere  oversight,  hallucination  and  vain  super- 
ficial phantasmagoria,  which  can  permanently  profit  no  one. 

Here,  too,  may  we  not  pause  for  an  instant,  and  make  a 
practical  reflection  ?  Considering  the  multitude  of  mortals 
that  handle  the  Pen  in  tliese  days,  and  can  mostly  spell,  and 
write  without  glaring  violations  of  grammar,  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  How  is  it,  then,  that  no  Work  proceeds 
from  them,  bearing  any  stamp  of  authenticity  and  i)erma- 
nence ;  of  worth  for  more  than  one  day?  Ship-loads  of 
Fashionable  Novels,  Sentimental  Rhymes,  Tragedies,  Farces, 
Diaries  of  Travel,  Tales  by  flood  and  field,  are  swallowed 
monthly  into  the  bottomless  Pool:  still  does  the  Press  toil; 
innumerable  Paper-makers,  Comj)ositors,  Printers'  Devils, 
Bookbinders,  and  Hawkers  grown  hoarse  with  loud  pro- 
claiming, rest  not  from  their  labour;  and  still,  in  torrents, 
rushes  on  the  great  array  of  Publications,  unpausing,  to  their 
final  home  ;  and  still  Oblivion,  like  the  Grave,  cries.  Give  ! 
Give  !  How  is  it  that  of  all  these  countless  multitudes,  no 
one  can  attain  to  the  smallest  mark  of  excellence,  or  produce 
aught  that  shall  endure  longer  than  '  snow-flake  on  the  rivtsr,' 
or  the  foam  of  penny-beer?  Wo  answer:  Because  they  are 
foam ;  because  there  is  no  Reality  in  them.  These  Three 
Tiiousand  men,  women  and  children,  that  make  up  the  army 
of  British  Authors,  do  not,  if  we  will  well  consider  it,  set 
anything  whatever;  consequently  have  nolhijig  that  they  can 
record  and  utter,  only  more  or  fewer  things  that  they  can 
|)laiisibly  pretend  to  record.  The  Universe,  of  Man  and 
Nature,  is  still  quite  shut-lip  from  them  ;  the  'open  secret 
Ftill  utterly  a  secret ;  because  no  sympathy  with  Man  or  Na- 
ture, no  love  and  free  simplicity  of  hrart  has  yet  unfolded  the 
same.     Nothing  but  a  pitiful  Imago  of  their  own  pitiful  Self 
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witn  its  vanities,  and  grudgings,  and  ravenous  hunger  of  ali 
kinds,  hangs  forever  painted  in  the  retina  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons ;  so  that  the  starry  All,  with  whatsoever  it  em- 
braces, does  but  appear  as  some  expanded  magic-lantern 
shadow  of  that  same  Image, —  and  naturally  looks  pitiful 
enough. 

It  is  vain  for  these  persons  to  allege  that  they  are  natu- 
rally without  gift,  naturally  stupid  and  sightless,  and  so  can 
attain  to  no  knowledge  of  anything ;  therefore,  in  writing  of 
anything,  must  needs  write  falsehoods  of  it,  there  being  in  it 
no  truth  for  them.  Not  so,  good  Friends.  The  stupidest 
of  you  has  a  certain  faculty ;  were  it  but  that  of  articulate 
speech  (say,  in  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the  Cockney  dialect, 
or  even  in  '  Governess-English'),  and  of  physically  discern- 
ing what  lies  under  your  nose.  The  stupidest  of  you  would 
perhaps  grudge  to  be  compared  in  faculty  with  James  Bos- 
well  ;  yet  see  what  he  has  produced !  You  do  not  use  your 
faculty  honestly  ;  your  heart  is  shut  up  ;  full  of  greediness, 
malice,  discontent ;  so  your  intellectual  sense  cannot  be  open. 
It  is  vain  also  to  urge  that  James  Boswell  had  opportunities ; 
saw  great  men  and  great  things,  such  as  you  can  never  hope 
to  look  on.  What  make  ye  of  Parson  White  in  Selborne  ? 
He  had  not  only  no  great  men  to  look  on,  but  not  even  men ; 
merely  sparrows  and  cock-chafers  :  yet  has  he  left  us  a  Biog- 
raphy of  these  ;  which,  under  its  title  Natural  History  of  Set- 
home,  still  remains  valuable  to  us  ;  which  has  copied  a  little 
sentence  or  two  faithfully  from  the  Inspired  Volume  of  Na- 
ture, and  so  is  itself  not  without  inspiration.  Go  ye  and  do 
likewise.  Sweep  away  utterly  all  frothiness  and  falsehood 
from  your  heart ;  struggle  unweariedly  to  acquire,  what  is 
possible  for  avcry  god-created  Man,  a  free,  open,  humble 
soul :  speak  not  at  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have  somewhat  to 
speak;  care  not  for  the  reward  of  your  speaking,  but  simply 
and  with  undivided  mind  for  the  truth  of  your  speaking : 
then  be  placed  in  what  section  of  Space  and  of  Time  soever, 
io  but  open  your  eyes,  and  they  shall  actually  see,  and  bring 
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you  leal  knowledge,  wondrous,  worthy  of  belief;  and  instead 
of  one  Boswell  and  one  White,  the  woild  will  rejoice  in  a 
thousand,  —  stationed  on  their  thousand  several  watch-towers, 
to  instruct  us  by  indubitable  documents,  of  whatsoever  in  our 
so  stupendous  World  comes  to  light  and  is!  O,  had  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine  but  a  magic  rod  to  turn  all  that  not 
inconsiderable  Intellect,  which  now  deluges  us  with  artificial 
fictitious  soap-lather,  and  mere  Lying,  into  the  faithful  study 
of  Reality,  —  what  knowledge  of  great,  everlasting  Nature, 
and  of  Man's  ways  and  doings  therein,  would  not  every  year 
bring  us  in  !  Can  we  but  change  one  single  soaj>-latherer 
and  mountebank  Juggler,  into  a  true  Thinker  and  Doer,  who 
even  tries  honestly  to  think  and  do,  —  great  will  be  our  re- 
ward. 

But  to  return  ;  or  rather  from  this  point  to  begin  our  jour- 
ney !  If  now,  what  with  Herr  Sauerteig's  Spring lourzely 
what  with  so  much  lucubration  of  our  own,  it  have  become 
apparent  how  deep,  immeasurable  is  the  '  worth  that  lies  in 
Reality,^  and  farther,  how  exclusive  the  interest  which  man 
takes  in  Histories  of  Man,  —  may  it  not  seem  lamentable, 
that  so  few  genuinely  good  Biographies  have  yet  been  accu- 
mulated in  Literature ;  that  in  the  whole  world,  one  cannot 
find,  going  strictly  to  work,  above  some  dozen,  or  baker's 
dozen,  and  those  chiefly  of  very  ancient  date  ?  Lamentable  ; 
yet,  after  what  we  have  just  seen,  accountable.  Another 
question  might  be  asked:  How  comes  it  that  in  England  we 
have  simply  one  good  Biography,  this  BosweWs  Johnson; 
and  of  good,  indifferent,  or  even  bad  attempts  at  Biography, 
fewer  than  any  civilised  people  ?  Consider  the  French  and 
Germans,  with  their  Moreris,  Bayles,  Jordenses,  Jochers, 
their  innumerable  Memoires,  and  SchiUieningen,  and  Biogra- 
yhies  Universclles  ;  not  to  speak  of  Housseaus,  Gocthes,  Schu- 
baiis,  Jung-Stillings  :  and  then  contrast  with  these  our  poor 
Birches  and  Kippiscs  and  Pecks ;  the  whole  breed  of  whom 
moreover,  is  now  extinct ! 

With  this  question,  as  the  answer  might  lead  us  far,  and 
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come  out  unflattering  to  patriotic  sentiment,  we.  shall  not  in- 
termeddle ;  but  turn  rather,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  fact, 
that  one  excellent  Biography  is  actually  English  ;  —  and 
even  now  lies,  in  Five  new  Volumes,  at  our  hand,  soliciting 
a  new  consideration  from  us ;  such  as,  age  after  age  (the 
Perennial  showing  ever  new  phases  as  our  position  alters),  it 
may  long  be  profitable  to  bestow  on  it ;  —  to  which  task  we 
liere,  in  this  position,  in  this  age,  gladly  address  ourselves. 

First,  however,  let  the  foolish  April-fbolday  pass  by ;  and 
our  Reader,  during  these  twenty-nine  days  of  uncertain 
weather  that  will  follow,  keep  pondering,  according  to  con- 
venience, the  purport  of  Biography  in  general:  then,  with 
the  blessed  dew  of  May-day,  and  in  unlimited  convenience 
of  space,  shall  all  that  we  have  written  on  Johnson  and  Bos- 
welVs  Johnson  and  Croke/s  BosweWs  Johnson  be  faithfully 
laid  before  him. 
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BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSO^.i 

[1832.] 

^sor's  Fly,  sitting  on  the  axle  of  the  chariot,  has  been 
much  laughed  at  for  exclaiming:  What  a  dust  I  do  raise! 
Yet  which  of  us,  in  his  way,  has  not  sometimes  been  guilty 
of  the  like  ?  Nay,  so  foolish  are  men,  they  often,  standing 
at  ea>e  and  as  spectators  on  the  highway,  will  volunteer  to 
exclaim  of  the  Fly  (not  being  tempted  to  it,  as  he  was)  ex- 
actly to  the  same  purport :  What  a  dust  thou  dost  raise ! 
Smallest  of  mortals,  when  mounted  aloft  by  circumstances, 
come  to  seem  great ;  smallest  of  phenomena  connected  with 
them  are  treated  as  important,  and  must  be  sedulously 
scanned,  and  commented  u|)on  with  loud  emphasis. 

That  Mr.  Croker  should  undertake  to  edit  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  was  a  praiseworthy  but  no  miraculous  procedure: 
neither  could  the  accomplishment  of  such  undertaking  be,  in 
an  epoch  like  ours,  anywise  regarded  as  an  event  in  Univer- 
sal History  ;  the  right  or  the  wrong  accomplishment  thereof 
was,  in  very  truth,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  things. 
However,  it  sat  in  a  great  environment,  on  the  axle  of  a 
high,  fast-rolling,  parliamentary  chariot ;  and  all  the  world 
has  exclaimed  over  it,  and  the  author  of  it :  What  a  dust 
Ihou  dost  raise  !  List  to  the  Reviews,  and  'Organs  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion,*  from  the  National  Omnibus  upwards:  criticisms 
vituperative  and  laudatory,  stream  from  their  thousand  throats 

1  Fkabku'b  Maoazixk,  Xo.  28.  — Tho  Lifa  of  Snmucl  .Iohn«on,  I.L.O. 
Including  a  Tour  to  tlio  llcbriiloi:  By  .Iiunos  Boswell,  I'sq.  —  A  now  Edi- 
tion, with  numcruus  Additions  nuC  Noto»:  By.J<''"i  W^i  ■>-  ''■•■•' ^r,  F  F..D 
F.It  S.    6  vol*.     London,  1631. 
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of  brass  and  of  leather ;  here  chaunting  Io-p(Ean& ;  there 
grating  har?h  thunder,  or  vehement  shrewmouse  squeaklets  ; 
till  the  general  ear  is  filled,  and  nigh  deafened.  Bos'.vell's 
Book  had  a  noiseless  birth,  compared  witii  this  Edition  of 
Boswell's  Book.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  with  what  de- 
gree of  tumult  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Iliad  were  ushered  in  ! 

To  swell  such  clamour,  or  prolong  it  beyond  the  time, 
seems  nowise  our  vocation  here.  At  most,  perhaps,  we  are 
bound  to  inform  simple  readers,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
what  manner  of  performance  and  Edition  this  is  ;  especially, 
whether,  in  our  poor  judgment,  it  is  worth  laying  out  three 
pounds  sterling  upon,  yea  or  not.  The  whole  business  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  trivial  class. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  with  great  readiness,  that  as  Johnson 
once  said,  and  the  Editor  repeats,  'all  works  which  describe 
manners  require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less ; ' 
that,  accordingly,  a  new  Edition  of  Boswell  was  desirable; 
and  that  Mr.  Croker  has  given  one.  For  this  task  he  had 
various  qualifications  :  his  own  voluntary  resolution  to  do  it ; 
his  high  place  in  society,  unlocking  all  manner  of  archives 
to  him  ;  not  less,  perhaps,  a  certain  anecdotico-biographic 
turn  of  mind,  natural  or  acquired ;  we  mean,  a  love  for  the 
minuter  events  of  History,  and  talent  for  investigating  these. 
Let  us  admit  too,  that  he  has  been  very  diligent ;  seems  to 
have  made  inquiries  perseveringly  far  and  near ;  as  well  as 
drawn  freely  from  his  own  ample  stores  ;  and  so  tells  us,  to 
appearance  quite  accurately,  much  that  he  has  not  found 
lying  on  the  highways,  but  has  had  to  seek  and  dig  for. 
Numerous  persons,  chiefly  of  quality,  rise  to  view  in  these 
Notes  ;  when  and  also  where  they  came  into  this  world,  re- 
ceived office  or  promotion,  died  and  were  buried  (only  what 
they  did,  except  digest,  remaining  often  too  mysterious),  —  is 
faithfully  enough  set  down.  Whereby  all  that  their  various 
and  doubtless  widely-scattered  Tombstones  could  have  talight 
ns,  is  here  presented,  at  once,  in  a  bound  Book.  Thus  is  an 
indubitable  conquest,  though  a  small   one,  gained  over  out 
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great  enemy,  the  all-destroyer  Time  ;  and  as  such  shall  have 
welcome. 

Na}-^,  let  us  say  that  the  spirit  of  Diligence,  exhibited  in 
this  department,  seems  to  attend  the  Editor  honestly  through- 
out :  he  keeps  everywhere  a  watchful  outlook  on  his  Text ; 
reconciling  the  distant  with  the  present,  or  at  least  indicating 
and  regretting  their  irreconcilability ;  elucidating,  smoothing 
down  ;  in  all  ways  exercising,  according  to  ability,  a  strict 
editorial  superintendence.  Any  little  Latin  or  even  Greek 
phrase  is  rendered  into  English,  in  general  with  perfect  accu- 
racy ;  citations  are  verified,  or  else  corrected.  On  all  hands, 
moreover,  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  Decency  maintiiined 
and  insisted  on :  if  not  good  morals,  yet  good  manners,  are 
rigidly  inculcated  ;  if  not  Religion,  and  a  devout  Christian 
heart,  yet  Orthodoxy,  and  a  cleanly,  Sliovel-hatted  look,  — 
which,  as  compared  with  flat  Nothing,  is  something  very 
considerable.  Grant  too,  as  no  contemptible  triumph  of  this 
latter  spirit,  that  though  the  Editor  is  known  as  a  decided 
Politician  and  Party-man,  he  has  carefully  subdued  all  temp- 
tations to  transgress  in  that  way :  except  by  quite  involun- 
tary indications,  and  rather  as  it  were  the  pervading  temper 
of  the  whole,  you  could  not  discover  on  which  side  of  the 
Political  Warfare  he  is  enlisted  and  fights.  This,  as  we  said, 
is  a  great  triumph  of  the  Decency-principle :  for  this,  and 
for  these  other  graces  and  performances,  let  the  Editor  have 
all  praise. 

Herewith,  however,  must  the  praise  unfortunately  termi- 
nate. Diligence,  Fidelity,  Decency,  are  good  and  indispen- 
sable :  yet,  without  Faculty,  without  Light,  they  will  not  do 
the  work.  Along  with  that  Tombstone- information,  perhaps 
even  without  much  of  it,  we  could  have  liked  to  gain  some 
answer,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  this  wide  question  :  What 
and  bow  was  Englith  Life  in  Johnson's  time ;  wherein  has 
ours  grown  to  differ  therefrom  ?  In  other  words :  What 
things  iiuve  we  to  forget,  whaX  to  fancy  and  remember,  be- 
fore we,  from  such  distance,  can  put  ouiselves  in  Johnson'i 
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phce  ;  and  so,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  terra,  understand  him. 
his  sayings  and  his  doings  ?  This  was  indeed  specially  the 
problem  which  a  Commentator  and  Editor  had  to  solve :  a 
complete  solution  of  it  should  have  lain  in  him,  his  whole 
mind  should  have  been  filled  and  prepared  with  perfect  in- 
sight into  it ;  then,  whether  in  the  way  of  express  Disserta- 
tion, of  incidental  Exposition  and  Indication,  opportunities 
enough  would  have  occurred  of  bringing  out  the  same  :  what 
was  dark  in  the  figure  of  the  Past  had  thereby  been  enlight- 
ened ;  Bos  well  had,  not  in  show  and  word  only,  but  in  very 
fact,  been  made  neio  again,  readable  to  us  who  are  divided 
from  him,  even  as  he  was  to  those  close  at  hand.  Of  all 
which  very  little  has  been  attempted  here  ;  accomplished,  wo 
should  say,  next  to  nothing,  or  altogether  nothing. 

Excuse,  no  doubt,  is  in  readiness  for  such  omission  ;  and, 
indeed,  for  innumerable  other  failings; — as  where,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Editor  will  punctually  explain  what  is  already 
sun-clear ;  and  then  anon,  not  without  frankness,  declare  fre- 
quently enough  that  '  the  Editor  does  not  understand,'  that 
*  the  Edi.tor  cannot  guess,'  —  while,  for  most  part,  the  Reader 
cannot  help  both  guessing  and  seeing.  Thus,  if  Johnson  say, 
in  one  sentence,  that  '  English  names  should  not  be  used  in 
Latin  verses ;  *  and  then,  in  the  next  sentence,  speak  blam- 
ingly  of  '  Carteret  being  used  as  a  dactyl,'  will  the  generality 
of  mortals  detect  any  puzzle  there  ?  Or  again,  where  poor 
Boswell  writes :  '  I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to  me 
'by  a  Turkish  lady,  educated  in  France:  "■  Ma foi,  monsieur 
'  notre  bonheur  depend  de  la  fa^'on  qtte  notre  sang  circide  ;  " 
—  though  the  Turkish  lady  here  speaks  English-French, 
where  is  the  call  for  a  Note  like  this :  '  Mr.  Boswell  no 
dOubt  fancied  these  words  had  some  meaning,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  quoted  them :  but  what  that  meaning  is,  the 
Editor  cannot  guess '  ?  The  Editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at 
ft  riddle.  —  For  these  and  all  kindred  deficiencies  the  excuse, 
as  we  said,  is  at  hand  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  not 
tlie  less  certain  and  regretable. 
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Indeed,  it,  from  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business,  be- 
comes aftlictively  apparent,  how  much  the  Editor,  so  well 
furnished  witli  all  external  appliances  and  means,  is  from 
witiiin  unfurnished  with  means  lor  forming  to  himself  any 
just  notion  of  Johnson,  or  of  Jolmson's  Life ;  and  therefore 
of  speaking  on  that  subject  with  much  hope  of  edifying. 
Too  lightly  is  it  from  the  first  taken  for  granted  that  Hunger^ 
the  great  basis  of  our  life,  is  also  its  apex  and  ultimate  per- 
fection ;  that  as  *  Neediness  and  Greediness  and  Vainglory  * 
are  the  chief  qualities  of  most  men,  so  no  man,  not  even  a 
Johnson,  acts  or  can  think  of  acting  on  any  other  principle. 
Whatsoever,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  two  former 
categories  (Need  and  Greed),  is  without  scruple  ranged 
under  the  latter.  It  is  here  properly  that  our  Editor  be- 
comes burdensome  ;  and,  to  the  weaker  sort,  even  a  nuisance. 
"  What  good  is  it,"  will  such  cry,  "  when  we  had  still  some 
faint  shadow  of  belief  that  man  was  better  than  a  selfish 
Digesting-niachine,  what  good  is  it  to  poke  in,  at  every  turn, 
and  explain  how  this  and  that  wliich  we  thought  noble  in  old 
Samuel,  was  vulgar,  base ;  that  for  him  too  thera  was  nc 
reality  but  in  the  Stomach  ;  and  except  Pudding,  and  the 
finer  species  of  pudding  which  is  named  Praise,  life  hiid  no 
pabtdum  ?  Why,  for  instance,  when  we  know  that  Johnson 
loved  his  good  Wife,  and  says  expressly  that  their  marriage 
was  '  a  love-match  on  both  sides,'  —  should  two  closed  lips 
open  to  tell  us  only  this  :  *  Is  it  not  possible  tliat  the  obvious 
'  advantage  of  having  a  woman  of  experience  to  superintend 
'an  establisliment  of  this  kind  (the  Edial  School)  may  have 
*  contributed  to  a  match  so  disproportionate  in  {wint  of  age  ? 
'  —  Ed.'?  Or  again  when,  in  tiie  Text,  the  honest  cynic 
pjx'aks  freely  of  his  former  poverty,  and  it  is  known  that  lie 
once  lived  on  Courpence-halfpeiiny  u-day,  —  need  a  Com- 
menlalor  advance,  and  comment  thus:  '  Wlien  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  tell  unpleasant  truths  to,  or  of,  other  men,  let  us 
recollect  that  h<!  does  not  appear  to  have  spared  himself,  on 
occasions  in   which  he   might    be   forgiven    for  doing  so'? 
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Wliy  in  short,"  continues  the  exasperated  Reader,  "  should 
Notes  of  this  species  stand  affronting  me,  when  there  might 
have  been  no  Note  at  all?" — Gentle  Render,  we  answer.  Be 
not  wroth.  AVhat  other  could  an  honest  Commentator  do,  than 
give  thee  the  best  he  had  ?  Such  was  the  picture  and  tlieo- 
rem  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  of  tlie  world  and  of  man's 
doings  therein  :  take  it,  and  draw  wise  inferences  from  it. 
If  there  did  exist  a  Leader  of  Public  Opinion,  and  Cham- 
pion of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
reckoned  that  man's  glory  consisted  in  not  being  poor ;  and 
that  a  Sage,  and  Prophet  of  his  time,  must  needs  blush  be- 
cause the  world  had  paid  him  at  that  easy  rate  of  fourpence- 
halfpenny  per  diem,  —  was  not  the  fact  of  such  existence 
worth  knowing,  worth  considering  ? 

Of  a  much  milder  hue,  yet  to  us  practically  of  an  all- 
defacing,  and  for  the  present  enterprise  quite  ruinous  char- 
acter, —  is  another  grand  fundamental  failing ;  the  last  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  pain  of  specifying 
here.  It  is,  that  our  Editor  has  fatally,  and  almost  surpris- 
ingly, mistaken  the  limits  of  an  Editor's  function  ;  and  so, 
instead  of  working  on  the  margin  with  his  Pen,  to  elucidate 
as  best  might  be,  strikes  boldly  into  the  body  of  the  page 
with  his  Scissors,  and  there  clips  at  discretion  !  Four  Books 
Mr.  C.  had  by  him,  wherefrom  to  gather  light  for  the  fifth, 
which  w'as  Boswell's.  What  does  he  do  but  now,  in  the 
j)lacidest  manner,  —  slit  the  whole  five  into  slips,  and  sew 
tliese  together  into  a  sextum  quid,  exactly  at  his  own  conven- 
ience ;  giving  Bosvvell  the  credit  of  the  -whole  !  By  what 
art-magic,  our  readers  ask,  has  he  united  them  ?  By  the 
simplest  of  all :  by  Brackets.  Never  before  was  the  full 
virtue  of  the  Bracket  made  manifest.  You  begin  a  sentence 
under  Boswell's  guidance,  tliinking  to  be  carried  happily 
through  it  by  the  same :  but  no ;  in  the  middle,  perliaps 
after  your  sc^micolon,  and  some  consequent  '  for,'  —  starts 
up  one  of  these  Bracket-ligatures,  and  stitches  you  in  from 
half  a  page,  to  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  a  Hawkins,  Tyers, 
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Murphy,  Piozzi ;  so  that  often  one  must  make  the  old  sad 
reflection,  Where  Ave  are,  we  know  ;  whither  we  are  going, 
no  man  linoweth  !  It  is  truly  said  also.  There  is  much  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip  ;  but  here  the  case  is  still  sadder: 
for  not  till  after  consideration  can  you  ascertain,  now  when 
the  cup  is  at  the  lip,  what  liquor  it  is  you  are  imbibing ; 
whether  Boswell's  French  wine  which  you  began  with,  or 
some  Piozzi's  ginger-beer,  or  Hawkinsis  entire,  or  perhaps 
some  other  great  Brewer's  penny-swipes  or  even  alegar, 
which  has  been  surreptitiously  substituted  instead  thereof. 
A  situation  almost  original ;  not  to  be  tried  a  second  time  I 
But,  in  fine,  what  ideas  Mr.  Croker  entertains  of  a  literary 
whole  and  the  thing  called  Book,  and  how  the  very  Printer's 
Devils  did  not  rise  in  mutiny  against  such  a  conglomeration 
as  this,  and  refuse  to  print  it,  —  may  remain  a  problem. 

But  now  happily  our  say  is  said.  All  faults,  the  Moralists 
tell  us,  are  properly  shortcomings ;  crimes  themselves  are 
nothing  other  than  a  not  doing  enough;  i\  fighting,  but  with 
defective  vigour.  How  much  more  a  mere  insufficiiMicy,  and 
this  after  good  efforts,  in  handicraft  practice!  Mr.  Croker 
says :  '  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  all  the  present 

*  Editor  hsis  contributed  may,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  bo 

*  rejected  as  surplusage.*  It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  take 
witii  hearty  welcome  what  he  has  given  ;  and  render  thanks 
even  for  what  he  meant  to  give.  Next  and  finally,  it  is  our 
painful  duty  to  declare,  aloud  if  that  be  necessary,  that  his 
gill,  as  weigiied  against  the  hard  money  whicli  the  Booksell- 
ers demand  for  giving  it  you,  is  (in  our  judgment)  very 
greatly  the  lighter.  No  portion,  accordingly,  of  our  small 
tioating  capital  has  been  embarked  in  the  business,  or  shall 
ever  be ;  indeed,  were  we  in  tlie  market  for  such  a  thing, 
there  is  simply  no  Edition  of  lioswell  to  whicli  this  last 
would  seem  preferable.  And  now  enough,  and  more  thac 
enough  I 

Wo  have  next  a  word  to  say  of  James  BoswcU.     Boswcl 
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nas  already  been  much  commented  upon  ;  but  rather  in  tha 
nay  of  censure  and  vituperation,  than  of  true  recognition. 
He  was  a  man  tliat  brought  liimself  much  before  the  world  : 
confessed  that  he  eagerly  coveted  fame,  or  if  that  were  not 
possible,  notoriety ;  of  which  latter  as  he  gained  far  more 
than  seemed  his  due,  the  public  were  incited,  not  only  by 
their  natural  love  of  scandal,  but  by  a  special  ground  cf 
envy,  to  say  whatever  ill  of  him  could  be  said.  Out  of  the 
fifteec  millions  that  then  lived,  and  had  bed  and  board,  in  the 
British  Islands,  this  man  has  provided  us  a  greater  pleasure 
than  any  other  individual,  at  whose  cost  we  now  enjoy  our- 
selves ;  perhaps  has  done  us  a  greater  service  than  can  be 
specially  attributed  to  more  than  two  or  three  :  yet,  ungrate- 
ful that  we  are,  no  written  or  spoken  eulog}'  of  James  Bos- 
well  anywhere  exists  ;  his  recompense  in  solid  pudding  (so 
far  as  copyright  went)  was  not  excessive  ;  and  as  for  the 
empty  praise,  it  has  altogether  been  denied  him.  Men  are 
unwiser  than  children  ;  they  do  not  know  the  hand  that  feeds 
them. 

Boswell  was  a  person  whose  mean  or  bad  qualities  lay 
open  to  the  general  eye  ;  visible,  palpable  to  the  dullest. 
His  good  qualities,  again,  belonged  not  to  the  Time  he  lived 
in  ;  were  far  from  common  then ;  indeed,  in  such  a  degree, 
were  almost  unexampled;  not  recognisable  therefore  by  every 
one  ;  nay,  apt  even  (so  strange  had  they  grown)  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  very  vices  they  lay  contiguous  to,  and  had 
sprung  out  of.  That  he  was  a  wine-bibber  and  gross  liver ; 
gluttonously  fond  of  whatever  would  yield  him  a  little  solace- 
ment,  were  it  only  of  a  stomachic  cliaracter,  is  undeniable 
enough.  That  he  was  vain,  heedless,  a  babbler ;  had  much 
of  the  sycophant,  alternating  with  the  braggadocio,  curiously 
^piced  too  with  an  all-pervading  dash  of  the  coxcomb  ;  that 
he  gloried  much  when  the  Tailor,  by  a  court-suit,  had  made 
a  new  man  of  him  ;  that  he  appeared  at  the  Shakspeare 
Jubilee  with  a  riband,  imprinted  'Corsica  Boswell,'  round 
Ais  hat ;  and  in  short,  if  you  will,  lived  no  day  of  his  life 
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without  doing  and  saying  more  than  one  pretentious  inepti- 
tude :  all  this  unhappily  is  evident  as  the  sun  at  noon.  The 
very  look  of  Boswell  seems  to  have  signified  so  much.  In 
that  cocked  nose,  cocked  partly  in  triumph  over  his  weaker 
fellow-creatures,  partly  to  snufF  up  the  smell  of  coming  pleas- 
ure, and  scent  it  from  afar ;  in  those  bag-cheeks,  hanging 
like  half-filled  wine-skins,  still  able  to  contain  more  ;  in  that 
coarsely  protruded  shelf-mouth,  that  fat  dewlapped  chin  ;  in 
all  this,  who  sees  not  sensuality,  pretension,  boisterous  imbe« 
cility  enough  ;  much  that  could  not  have  been  ornamental  in 
the  temper  of  a  great  man's  overfed  great  man  (what  the 
Scotch  name  Jlmihj),  though  it  had  been  more  natural 
there  ?  The  under  part  of  Boswell's  face  is  of  a  low, 
almost  brutish  character. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  wh.at  great  and  genuine 
good  lay  in  him  was  nowise  so  self-evident.  That  Boswell 
was  a  hunter  after  spiritual  Notabilities,  that  he  loved  such, 
and  longed,  and  even  crept  and  crawled  to  be  near  them  ; 
that  he  first  (in  old  Touchwood  Auchinleck's  phraseology) 
"  took  on  with  Paoh  ; "  and  then  being  off  with  "  the  Corsi- 
can  landlouper,"  took  on  with  a  schoolmaster,  "  ane  that 
keeped  a  schule,  and  ca'd  it  an  academy : "  that  he  did  all 
this,  and  could  not  help  doing  it,  we  accoant  a  very  singular 
merit.  The  man,  once  for  all,  had  an  '  open  sense,'  an  open 
loving  heart,  wliicli  so  few  have  :  where  Excellence  existed, 
he  wiis  compelled  to  acknowledge  it ;  was  drawn  towards  it, 
and  (let  the  old  sulphur-brand  of  a  Laird  say  what  he  liked) 
cordd  not  hut  walk  with  it,  —  if  not  as  superior,  if  not  aa 
equal,  tiien  as  inferior  and  lackey,  better  so  than  not  at  alL 
If  we  reflect  now  that  this  love  of  Excellence  had  not  only 
huch  an  evil  naltire  to  triumph  over ;  but  also  what  an  educa- 
tion and  social  position  withstood  it  and  weighed  it  down,  it^ 
innate  strength,  victorious  over  all  these  things,  may  asfonisli 
usi.  Consider  what  an  inward  impulse  there  must  have  been, 
*iow  many  mountains  of  impediment  hurled  aside,  before  the 
Scottish  Laird  could,  as  humble  servant,  embrace  Uie  kiicea 
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^the  bosom  was  not  permitted  him)  of  the  English  Dominie ! 
Your  Scottish  Laird,  says  an  English  naturalist  of  these 
days,  may  be  defined  as  the  hungriest  and  vainest  of  all 
bipeds  yet  known.  Boswell  too  was  a  Tory  ;  of  quite  pecu- 
liarly feudal,  genealogical,  pragmatical  temper ;  had  been 
nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  Heraldry,  at  the  feet  of  a 
very  Gamaliel  in  that  kind  ;  within  bare  walls,  adorned  only 
with  pedigrees,  amid  serving-men  in  threadbare  livery ;  all 
things  teaching  him,  from  birth  upwards,  to  remember  that 
a  Laird  was  a  Laird.  Perhaps  there  was  a  special  vanity  in 
his  very  blood :  old  Auchinleck  had,  if  not  the  gay,  tail- 
spreading,  peacock  vanity  of  his  son,  no  little  of  the  slow- 
stalking,  contentious,  hissing  vanity  of  the  gander ;  a  still 
more  fatal  species.  Scottish  Advocates  will  yet  tell  you  how 
the  ancient  man,  having  chanced  to  be  the  first  sheriff  ap- 
pointed (after  the  abolition  of  '  hereditary  jurisdictions  ')  by 
royal  authority,  was  wont,  in  dull-snuffling  pompous  tone,  to 
preface  many  a  deliverance  from  the  benclx  with  these  words : 
"  I,  the  first  King's  Sheriff  in  Scotland." 

And  now  behold  the  worthy  Bozzy,  so  prepossessed  and 
held  back  by  nature  and  by  art,  fly  nevertheless  like  iron  to 
its  magnet,  whither  his  better  genius  called  !  You  may  sur- 
round the  iron  and  the  magnet  with  what  enclosures  and 
encumbrances  you  please,  —  with  wood,  with  rubbish,  with 
brass :  it  matters  not,  the  two  feel  each  other,  they  struggle 
restlessly  towards  each  other,  they  will  be  together.  The 
iron  may  be  a  Scottish  squireleh,  full  of  gulosity  and  *  gig- 
manity;'^  the  magnet  an  English  plebeian,  and  moving 
rag-and-dust  mountain,  coarse,  proud,  irascible,  imperious : 
nevertheless,  behold  how  they  embrace,  and  inseparably 
cleave  to  one  another !  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  phe- 
nomena of  the   past  century,  that  at  a  time  when   the  old 

I'd  What  do  yon  mean  by  respectable?" — A.  He  always  kept  a 
gig.'  (niurteU't  Ti-ial.) — 'Thus,*  it  Ims  been  saiil,  'does  society  natu- 
rally divide  itaelf  into  four  classes:  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gigmen,  and 
Vlen. 
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reverent  feeling  of  Discipleship  (such  as  brought  men  from 
far  countries,  with  rich  gifts,  and  prostrate  soul,  to  tlie  feet  of 
the  Prophets)  had  passed  utterly  away  fiom  men's  practical 
experience,  and  was  no  longer  surmised  to  exist  (as  it  does), 
perennial,  indestructible,  in  man's  inmost  heart, — James  Bos- 
well  should  have  been  the  individual,  of  all  others,  predes- 
tined to  recall  it,  in  such  singular  guise,  to  the  wondering, 
and,  for  a  long  while,  laughing  and  unrecognising  world.  It 
has  been  commonly  said,  The  man's  vulgar  vanity  wai  all 
that  attached  him  to  Johnson  ;  he  delighted  to  be  seen  near 
him,  to  be  thought  connected  with  him.  Now  let  it  be  at 
once  granted  that  no  consideration  springing  out  of  vulgar 
vanity  ci>uld  well  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  James  Boswell, 
in  this  his  intercourse  with  Johnson,  or  in  any  considerable 
-transaction  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  ask  yotirself: 
"Whether  such  vanity,  and  nothing  else,  actuated  him  therein  ; 
Avhetlier  this  was  the  true  essence  and  moving  principle  of 
the  phenomenon,  or  not  rather  its  outward  vesture,  and  the 
accidental  environment  (and  defacement)  in  which  it  camo 
to  light  ?  The  man  was,  by  nature  and  habit,  vain  ;  a  syco- 
])hant-coxcomb,  be  it  granted:  but  had  there  been  nothing 
more  than  vanity  in  him,  was  Samuel  Johnson  the  man  of 
men  to  whom  he  must  attach  himself?  At  the  date  when 
Johnson  was  a  poor  rusty-coated  '  scholar,'  dwelling  in 
Temi)le-lane,  and  indeed  throughout  their  whole  intercourse 
afterwards,  were  there  not  chancellors  and  prime  ministers 
enough  ;  graceful  gentlemen^  the  glass  of  fashion ;  honour- 
giving  noblemen  ;  dinner-giving  rich  men  ;  renowned  fire- 
caters,  swordsmen,  gownsmen ;  Quacks  and  Realities  of  all 
hues,  —  any  one  of  whom  bulked  <nuch  larger  in  the  world's 
eye  than  Johnson  ever  did  ?  To  any  one  of  whom,  by  half 
that  submissiveness  and  assiduity,  our  Bozzy  might  have 
recommended  himself;  and  sat  tlierc,  the  envy  of  surrountl- 
itjg  liekspittK;s  ;  pocketing  now  solid  emolument,  swallowing 
now  well-cooked  viands  and  winea  of  rich  vintage ;  in  each 
case,  also,  shone  on  by  some  glittering  reflex  of  Renown  or 
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Notoriety,  ^o  as  to  be  the  observed  of  innumerable  objervers. 
To  no  one  of  whom,  however,  though  otherwise  a  most 
diligent  solicitor  and  purveyor,  did  he  so  attach  himself: 
such  vulgar  courtierships  were  his  paid  drudgery,  or  leisure 
amusement ;  the  worship  of  Johnson  was  his  grand,  ideal, 
voluntary  business.  Does  not  the  frothy-hearted  yet  enthu- 
siastic man,  dotiing  his  Advocate's-wig,  regularly  take  post, 
and  hurry  up  to  London,  for  the  sake  of  his  Sage  chiefly ;  as 
to  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbath  of  his  whole  year  ? 
The  plate-licker  and  wine-bibber  dives  into  Bolt  Court,  to  sip 
muddy  coffee  with  a  cynical  old  man,  and  a  sour-tempered 
blind  old  woman  (feeling  the  cups,  whether  they  are  full, 
with  her  finger)  ;  and  patiently  endures  contradictions  without 
end  ;  too  happy  so  he  may  but  be  allowed  to  listen  and  live. 
2say,  it  does  not  appear  that  vulgar  vanity  could  ever  have 
been  much  flattered  by  Boswell's  relation  to  Johnson.  Mr. 
Croker  says,  Johnson  was,  to  the  last,  little  regarded  by  the 
great  world ;  from  which,  for  a  vulgar  vanity,  all  honour,  as 
from  its  fountain,  descends.  Bozzy,  even  among  Johnson's 
friends  and  special  admirers,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laughed  at  than  envied:  his  officious,  whisking,  consequen- 
tial ways,  the  daily  reproofs  and  rebuffs  he  underwent,  could 
gain  from  the  world  no  golden  but  only  leaden  opinions.  His 
devout  Disci pleship  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  mean  Span- 
ielship,  in  the  general  eye.  His  mighty  '  constellation,'  oi 
sun,  round  whom  he,  as  satellite,  observantly  gyrated,  was, 
for  the  mass  of  men,  but  a  huge  ill-snuffed  tallow-light,  and 
he  a  weak  night-moth,  circling  foolishly,  dangerously  about 
it,  not  knowing  what  he  wanted.  If  he  enjoyed  Highland 
dinners  and  toasts,  as  henchman  to  a  new  sort  of  chieftain, 
Henry  Erskine,  in  the  domestic  '  Outer-House,'  could  hand 
him  a  shilling  "fbi  the  sight  of  his  Bear."  Doubtless  the 
man  was  laughed  ac,  and  often  heard  himself  laughed  at  for 
his  Johnsonisra.  To  be  envied  is  the  grand  and  sole  aim 
of  vulgar  vanity  ;  to  be  filled  with  good  things  is  that  of 
sensuality:  for  Johnson  perhaps  no  man  living  enmed  poor 
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Bozzy ;  and  of  good  things  (except  himsblf  paid  for  them) 
tliere  was  no  vestige  in  that  acquaintanceship.  Had  nothing 
other  or' better  than  vanity  and  sensuality  been  there,  John- 
Fon  and  Boswell  had  never  come  together,  or  had  soon  and 
finally  separated  again. 

In  fact,  the  so  copious  terrestrial  dross  that  welters  chaot- 
ically, as  the  outer  sphere  of  this  man's  character,  does  but 
render  for  us  more  remarkable,  more  touching,  the  celestial 
spark  of  goodness,  of  light,  and  Reverence  for  Wisdom, 
which  dwelt  in  the  interior,  and  could  struggle  through  such 
encumbrances,  and  in  some  degree  illuminate  and  beautify 
them.  There  is  much  lying  yet  undeveloj)ed  in  the  love  of 
Boswell  for  Johnson.  A  cheering  proof,  in  a  time  which  else 
utterly  wanted  and  still  wants  such,  that  living  Wisdom  is 
quite  infinitely  precious  to  man,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Godlike 
to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes  may  discern  ;  that  Loyalty, 
Discipleship,  all  that  was  ever  meant  by  Hero-worship,  lives 
perennially  in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits,  even  in  these 
dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold  it,  and  inspire  all  men 
with  it,  and  again  make  the  world  alive !  James  Boswell  we 
can  i-egard  as  a  practical  witness,  or  real  martyr,  to  this  high 
everlasting  truth.  A  wonderful  martyr,  if  you  will ;  and  in 
a  time  which  made  such  martyrdom  doubly  wonderful :  yet 
the  time  and  its  martyr  perhaps  suited  each  other.  For  a  de- 
crepit, death-sick  Era,  when  Cant  had  first  decisively  opened 
her  poison-brealhing  lips  to  proclaim  that  God-worship  and 
Mammon-worship  were  one  and  the  same,  that  Life  was  a 
Lie,  and  the  Earth  Beelzebub's,  which  the  Supreme  Quack 
bhould  inherit ;  and  so  all  things  were  fallen  into  the  yellow 
leaf,  and  fast  hastening  to  noisome  corruption  :  for  such  an 
Era,  perhaps  no  better  Prophet  than  a  parti-coloured  Zany- 
Prophet,  concealing,  from  himself  and  others,  his  prophetic 
bignideance  in  such  unexpected  vestures,  —  was  deserved,  or 
would  have  been  in  place.  A  precious  medicine  lay  hidden 
in  iiooda  of  coarsest,  most  compasite  treacle :  the  world  swal- 
bw  h1  the  treacle,  for  it  suited  the  world's  palate  ;  and  now 
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after  half  a  century,  may  the  medicine  also  begin  to  show 
itself!  James  Boswell  belonged,  in  his  corruptible  part,  to 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind ;  a  foolish,  inflated  ci-eature, 
swimming  in  an  element  of  self-conceit :  but  in  his  corrupt- 
ible there  dwelt  an  incon-uptible,  all  the  more  impressive  and 
indubitable  for  the  strange  lodging  it  had  taken. 

Consider  too,  with  what  force,  diligtnce  and  vivacity  he 
has  rendered  back  all  ihis  which,  in  Joiinson's  neighbour- 
hood, his  '  open  sense '  had  so  eagerly  and  freely  taken  in. 
That  loose-flowing,  careless-looking  "Work  of  his  is  as  a  pic- 
ture by  one  of  Nature's  own  Artists  ;  the  best  possible  resem- 
blance of  a  Reality ;  like  the  very  image  thereof  in  a  clear 
mirror.  Which  indeed  it  was:  let  but  the  mirror  be  clear, 
this  is  the  great  point ;  the  picture  must  and  will  be  genuine'. 
How  the  babbling  Bozzy,  inspired  only  by  love,  and  the 
recognition  and  vision  whicii  love  can  lend,  epitomises  nightly 
the  woi-ds  of  Wisdom,  the  deeds  and  aspects  of  Wisdom,  and 
so,  by  little  and  little,  unconsciously  works  together  for  us  a 
whole  Johnsoniad ;  a  more  free,  perfect,  sunlit  and  spirit- 
speaking  likeness,  than  for  many  centuries  had  been  drawn 
by  man  of  man  !  Scarcely  since  the  days  of  Homer  has  the 
feat  been  equalled ;  indeed,  in  many  senses,  this  also  is  a 
kind  of  Heroic  Poem.  The  fit  Odyssey  of  our  unheroic  age 
was  to  be  written,  not  sung ;  of  a  Thinker,  not  of  a  Fighter ; 
and  (for  want  of  a  Homer)  by  the  first  open  soul  that  might 
pff*er,  —  looked  such  even  through  the  organs  of  a  Boswell. 
We  do  the  man's  intellectual  endowment  great  wrong,  if  we 
measure  it  by  its  mere  logical  outcome ;  though  here  too, 
there  is  not  wanting  a  light  ingenuity,  a  figurativeness  and 
fanciful  sport,  with  glimpses  of  insight  far  deeper  than  the 
common.  But  Boswell's  grand  intellectual  talent  was,  as 
Buch  ever  is,  an  unconscious  one.  of  far  higher  reach  and  sig- 
nificance than  Logic ;  and  showed  itself  in  the  whole,  not  in 
parts.  Here  again  we  have  that  old  saying  verified,  '  The 
heart  sees  farther  than  the  head.' 

Thus  does  poor  Bozzy  stand  out  to  us  as  an  ill-assorted. 
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glaring  mixture  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  What,  in- 
deed, is  man's  life  generally  but  a  kind  of  beast-godliood ; 
the  god  in  us  triumphing  more  and  more  over  the  beast ; 
striving. more  and  more  to  subdue  it  under  his  feet?  Did 
not  the  Ancients,  in  their  wise,  perennially  signiticant  way, 
figuie  Nature  itself,  their  sacred  All,  or  Pan,  as  a  porten- 
tous commingling  of  these  two  discords;  as  musical,  humane, 
oracular  in  its  upper  part,  yet  ending  below  in  the  cloven 
hairy  feet  of  a  goat?  The  union  of  melodious,  celestial 
Freewill  and  Reason  with  foul  Irrationality  and  Lust ;  in 
which,  nevertheless,  dwelt  a  mysterious  unspeakable  Fear 
and  half-mad  panic  Awe  ;  as  for  mortals  there  well  might ! 
And  is  not  man  a  microcosm,  or  epitomised  miiror  of  that 
same  Universe ;  or  rather,  is  not  that  Universe  even  Him- 
self, the  reflex  of  his  own  fearful  and  wonderful  being,  'the 
waste  fantasy  of  his  own  dream  ? '  No  wonder  that  man, 
that  each  man,  and  James  Boswell  like  the  others,  should 
resemble  it !  Tl)e  peculiarity  in  his  case  was  tiie  unusual 
defect  of  amalgamation  and  subordination  :  the  highest  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  lowest ;  not  morally  combined  with  it 
and  spiritually  transfiguring  it,  but  tumbling  in  iiall'-mechan- 
ical  juxtaposition  with  it,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  mad 
alternation  chanced,  irradiating  it,  or  eclipsed  by  it. 

The  world,  as  we  said,  has  been  but  unjust  to  him  ;  dis- 
cerning only  the  outer  terrestrial  and  often  sordid  mass ; 
without  eye,  as  it  generally  is,  for  his  inner  divine  secret; 
and  thus  figuring  him  nowise  as  a  god  Pan,  but  simply  of  the 
bestial  species,  like  the  cattle  on  a  tiiousand  hills.  Nay, 
sometimes  a  strange  enough  hypothesis  has  been  started  of 
him  ;  as  if  it  were  in  virtue  even  of  these  same  bad  qualitioa 
that  he  did  liis  good  work  ;  as  if  it  were  the  very  fact  of  his 
beini^  among  tiie  worst  men  in  this  world  that  had  enabled 
him  to  write  one  of  the  best  books  therein !  Falser  hypoth- 
esis, we  may  venture  to  say,  never  rose  in  iiuman  soul 
Bad  is  by  its  nature  uegative,  and  can  do  nothing;  what- 
loevor  enables  us  to  do  anything  is  by  its  very  nature  good 
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Alas,  that  there  should  be  teachers  in  Israel,  or  even  learn- 
ers, to  whom  this  world-ancient  fact  is  still  problematical, 
or  even  deniable !  Boswell  wrote  a  good  Book  because  he 
had  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  Wisdom,  and  an  utter- 
ance to  render  it  forth  ;  because  of  his  free  insight,  his  lively 
talent,  above  all,  of  his  Love  and  childlike  Open-mindedness. 
His  sneaking  sycophancies,  his  greediness  and  forwardness, 
whatever  was  bestial  and  earthy  in  him,  are  so  many  blemishes 
in  his  Book,  which  still  disturb  us  in  its  clearness ;  wholly 
hindrances,  not  helps.  Towards  Johnson,  however,  his  feel- 
ing was  not  Sycophancy,  which  is  the  lowest,  but  Reverence, 
which  is  the  highest  of  human  feelings.  None  but  a  reverent 
man  (which  so  unspeakably  few  are)  could  have  found  his 
way  from  Boswell's  environment  to  Johnson's :  if  such  wor- 
ship for  real  God-made  superiors  showed  itself  also  as  wor- 
ship for  apparent  Tailor-made  superioi*s,  even  as  hollow  inter- 
ested raoutli-worship  for  such, —  the  case,  in  this  composite 
human  nature  of  ours,  was  not  miraculous,  the  more  was  the 
pity !  But  for  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling  to  this  last 
article  of  Faith,  and  know  it  as  the  beginning  of  all  knowl- 
edge worth  the  name :  That  neither  James  Boswell's  good 
Book,  nor  any  other  good  thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place, 
was,  is  or  can  be  performed  by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his  bad- 
ness,  but  always  and  solely  in  spite  thereof. 

As  for  the  Book  itself,  questionless  the  universal  favour 
entertained  for  it  is  well  merited.  In  worth  as  a  Book  we 
have  rated  it  beyond  any  other  product  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  all  Johnson's  own  Writings,  laborious  and  in  their 
kind  genuine  above  most,  stand  on  a  quite  inferior  level  to 
it ;  already,  indeed,  they  are  becoming  obsolete  for  this  gen- 
eration ;  and  for  some  future  generation  may  be  valuable 
chiefly  as  Prolegomena  and  expository  Scholia  to  this  Jofinso- 
niad  of  Boswell.  Which  of  us  but  remembers,  as  one  of  tiie 
sunny  spots  in  his  existence,  the  day  when  he  opened  these 
airy  volumes,  fascinating  him  by  a  true  natural  magic !  It 
was  as  if  the  curtains  of  the  Past  were  drawn  aside,  and  we 
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looked  mysteriously  into  a  kindred  country,  where  dwelt  our 
Fathers  ;  inexpiess.bly  dear  to  us,  but  which  had  seemed 
I'orever  hidden  from  our  oyti^.  For  the  dead  Niglit  had  en- 
gulfed it ;  all  wa5  gone,  vanished  as  if  it  had  not  been.  Nev- 
ertiieless,  wondrously  given  back  to  us,  there  once  more  it 
lay ;  all  brii^lit,  lucid,  blooming ;  a  little  island  of  Creation 
amid  the  circumambient  Void.  There  it  still  lies;  like  a 
thing  stationary,  imperishable,  over  which  changeful  Time 
were  now  accumulating  itself  in  vain,  and  could  not,  any 
longer,  harm  it,  or  hide  it. 

If  we  examine  by  what  charm  it  is  that  men  are  still  held 
to  this  Life  of  Johnson,  now  when  so  much  else  has  been 
forgotten,  the  main  part  of  the  answer  will  perhaps  he  found 
in  that  speculation  'on  the  import  of  Reality,^  communicated 
to  the  world,  last  month,  in  this  Magazine.  Ti)e  Johnsoniad 
of  Boswell  turns  on  objects  that  in  very  deed  existed  ;  it  is 
all  true.  So  far  other  in  melodiousness  of  tone,  it  vies  with 
the  Odi/sset/,  or  surpasses  it,  in  this  one  point :  to  us  these 
read  pages,  as  those  chaunted  hexameters  were  to  the  first 
Greek  hearers,  are  in  the  fiillest,  deepest  sense  wholly  cred- 
ibJe.  All  the  wit  and  wisdom  lying  embalmed  in  Boswell's 
Book,  plenteous  as  these  are,  could  not  have  saved  it.  Far 
more  scicntilic  instruction  (mere  excitement  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  thiuking  poiver)  can  be  found  in  twenty  other 
works  of  that  time,  which  make  but  a  quite  secondary  im- 
pression on  us.  The  other  works  of  that  time,  however,  fall 
under  one  of  two  classes  :  Either  they  are  professedly  Didac- 
tic ;  and,  in  that  way,  mere  Abstractions,  Philosophic  Dia- 
grams, incapable  of  interesting  us  much  otherwise  than  ua 
Euclid's  Elements  may  do:  Or  else,  with  all  their  vivacity, 
and  piciurial  richness  of  colour,  they  are  Fictions  and  not 
liealities.  Deep  truly,  as  Herr  Sauerteig  urges,  is  the  force 
of  this  consideration  :  The  thing  here  stated  is  a  fact ;  these 
figiMcs,  tliat  local  habitation,  are  not  shadow  but  sid)stance. 
In  virtue  of  such  advantages,  see  how  a  very  Boswell  may 
ocoome  Poetical ! 
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Critics  insist  much  on  the  Poet  that  he  should  communicate 
an  '  Infinitude '  to  his  delineation  ;  tliat  by  intensity  of  con- 
ception, by  that  gift  of  '  transcendental  Thought,'  which  is 
fitly  named  genius,  and  inspiration,  he  should  inform  the 
Fhiite  with  a  certain  Infinitude  of  significance  ;  or  as  they 
sometimes  say,  ennoble  the  Actual  into  Idealness.  They  are 
right  in  their  precept ;  they  mean  rightly.  But  in  cases  like 
this  of  the  Johnsoniad,  such  is  the  dark  grandeur  cf  that 
*  Time-element,'  wherein  man's  soul  here  below  lives  impris- 
oned, —  the  Poet's  task  is,  as  it  were,  done  to  his  hand : 
Time  itself,  which  is  the  outer  veil  of  Eternity,  invests,  of  its 
own  accord,  with  an  authentic,  felt  '  infinitude,'  whatsoever  it 
has  once  embraced  in  its  mysterious  folds.  Consider  all  that 
lies  in  that  one  word,  Past!  What  a  pathetic,  sacred,  in 
every  sense  poetic,  meaning  is  implied  in  it  ;  a  meaning 
growing  ever  the  clearer,  the  farther  we  recede  in  Time,  — 
the  more  of  that  same  Past  we  have  to  look  through !  —  On 
which  ground  indeed  must  Sauerteig  have  built,  and  not 
without  plausibility,  in  that  strange  thesis  of  his  :  '  That 
'  History,  after  all,  is  the  true  Poetry ;  that  Reality,  if  rightly 
'  interpreted,  is  grander  than  Fiction  ;  nay  that  even  in  the 
'  right  interpretation  of  Reality  and  History  does  genuine 
'Poetry  consist.' 

Thus  for  BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson  has  Time  done,  is 
Time  still  doing,  what  no  ornament  of  Art  or  Artifice  could 
have  done  for  it.  Rough  Samuel  and  sleek  wheedling  James 
tffere,  and  are  not.  Their  Life  and  whole  personal  Environ- 
ment has  melted  into  air.  The  Mitre  Tavern  still  stands  in 
Fleet  Street :  but  where  now  is  its  scot-and-lot  paying,  beef- 
and-ale  loving,  cocked-hatted,  pot-bellied  Landlord  ;  its  rosy- 
faced  assiduous  Landlady,  with  all  her  shining  brass-pans, 
waxed  tables,  well-filled  larder-shelves  ;  her  cooks,  and  boot- 
jacks, and  errand-boys,  and  watery-mouthed  hangers-on  ? 
Gone  !  Gone  !  The  becking  Waiter  who,  with  wreathed 
uniles,  was  wont  to  spread  for  Samuel  and  Bozzy  their  sup- 
per of  the  gods,  has  long  sino?  pocketed  his  last  sixpence ; 
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and  vanished,  sixpences  and  all,  like  a  ghost  at  cock- crowing. 
The  Bottles  they  drank  out  of  are  all  broken,  the  Chairs 
they  sat  on  all  rotted  and  burnt ;  the  very  Knives  and  Forks 
they  ate  with  have  rusted  to  the  heart,  and  become  brown 
oxide  of  iron,  and  mingled  with  the  indiscriminate  clay.  All, 
all  has  vanished ;  in  very  deed  and  truth,  like  that  baseless 
fabric  of  Prospero's  air-vision.  Of  the  Mitre  Tavern  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  walls  remain  there :  of  London,  of  England, 
of  the  World,  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remain  ;  and  these 
also  decaying  (were  they  of  adamant),  only  slower.  The 
mysterious  River  of  Existence  rushes  on  :  a  new  Billow 
thereof  has  arrived,  and  lashes  wildly  as  ever  round  the  old 
embankments  ;  but  the  former  Billow  with  its  loud,  mad 
eddying?,  where  is  it?  —  Where! — Now  this  Book  of  Bos- 
well's,  this  is  precisely  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Destiny  ; 
so  that  Time  shall  not  utterly,  not  so  soon  by  several  centu- 
ries, have  dominion  over  us.  A  little  row  of  Naphtha-lamps, 
with  its  line  of  Naphtha-light  burns  clear  and  holy  through 
the  dead  Night  of  the  Past:  they  who  are  gone  are  still 
here ;  though  hidden  they  are  revealed,  though  dead  they 
yet  speak.  There  it  shines,  that  little  miraculously  lamplit 
Pathway  ;  shedding  its  feebler  and  feebler  twilight  into  the 
boundless  dark  Oblivion,  —  for  all  that  our  Joliiison  touched 
has  become  illuminated  for  us :  on  which  miraculous  little 
Pathway  we  can  still  travel,  and  see  wonders. 

It  is  not  speaking  with  exaggeration,  but  with  strict  meas- 
ured sobriety,  to  say  that  this  Book  of  Boswell's  will  give 
us  more  real  insight  into  the  History  of  England  during 
those  days  than  twenty  other  Books,  falsely  entitled  *  Histo- 
ries,' which  take  to  themselves  that  special  aim.  What  good 
is  il  to  ine  thoiigli  innuincraldi!  Sinollctts  an<l  Hclshanis  keep 
dinning  in  my  ears  that  a  man  nanietl  George  the  Third  was 
born  and  bred  up,  and  a  naan  named  George  the  Second 
died  ;  that  Walpole,  and  the  Pelhams,  and  Chatham,  and 
Uockiiighan),  and  Shelburne,  and  North,  with  their  Coalition 
K  their   Separation  Ministries,  all  ousted  one  another ;  anii 
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vehemently  scrambled  for  '  the  thing  they  called  the  Rudder 
'of  Government,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  Spigot  of 
'  Taxation  ?  '  That  debates  were  held,  and  infinite  jarring 
and  jargoning  took  place  ;  and  road-bills  and  enclosure-bills, 
and  game-bills  and  India-bills,  and  Laws  which  no  man  can 
number,  Avhich  happily  few  men  needed  to  trouble  their 
heads  with  beyond  the  passing  moment,  were  enacted,  and 
printed  by  the  King's  Stationer  ?  That  he  who  sat  in  Chan- 
cery, and  rayed  out  speculation  from  the  Woolsack,  was  now 
a  man  that  squinted,  now  a  man  that  did  not  squint?  To 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  mind  all  this  avails  next  to  nothing. 
These  men  and  these  things,  we  indeed  know,  did  swim,  by 
strength  or  by  specific  levity,  as  apple-  or  as  horse-dung,  on  the 
top  of  the  current :  but  is  it  by  painfully  noting  the  courses, 
eddyings  and  bobbings  hither  and  thither  of  such  diift-articles, 
that  you  will  unfold  to  me  the  nature  of  the  current  itself; 
of  that  mighty-rolling,  loud-roaring  Life-current,  bottomless 
as  the  foundations  of  the  L'ni verse,  mysterious  as  its  Author? 
The  thing  I  want  to  see  is  not  Redbook  Lists,  and  Court 
Calendars,  and  Parliamentary  Registers,  but  tha  Life  of 
Man  in  England :  what  men  did,  thought,  suffered,  enjoyed ; 
the  form,  especially  the  spirit,  of  their  terrestrial  existence, 
its  outward  environment,  its  inward  principle  ;  how  and  what 
it  was ;  whence  it  proceeded,  whither  it  was  tending. 

Mournful,  in  truth,  is  it  to  behold  what  the  business  called 
'  History,'  in  these  so  enlightened  and  illuminated  times,  still 
continues  to  be.  Can  you  gather  from  it,  read  till  your 
eyes  go  out,  any  dimmest  shadow  of  an  answer  to  that 
great  question  :  How  men  lived  and  had  their  being ;  were 
but  it  economically,  as  what  wages  they  got,  and  what  they 
bought  with  these  ?  Unhappily  you  cannot.  History  will 
throw  no  light  on  any  such  matter.  At  the  point  where 
living  memory  fails,  it  is  all  darkness ;  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Sadler  must  still  debate  this  simplest  of  all  elements  in  the 
jondit'on  of  the  Past :  Whether  men  were  better  off,  in  their 
mere  larders  and  pantries,  or  were  worse  off  than  now  1 
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Histoiy,  as  it  stands  all  bound  up  in  gilt  volumes,  is  hut  a 
shade  more  instructive  than  the  wooden  volumes  of  a  Back 
gammon-board.  How  my  Prime  Minister  was  appointed  is 
of  less  moment  to  me  than  How  my  House  Servant  was 
hired.  In  these  days,  ten  ordinary  Histories  of  Kings  and 
Courtiers  were  well  exchanged  against  the  tenth  part  of  one 
good  History  of  Booksellers. 

For  example,  I  would  fain  know  the  History  of  Scotland: 
who  can  tell  it  me  ?  "  Robertson,"  say  innumerable  voices  ; 
•*  Robertson  against  the  world."  I  open  Robertson ;  and 
find  there,  through  long  ages  too  confused  for  narrative,  and 
fit  only  to  be  [)resented  in  the  way  of  epitome  and  distilled 
essence,  a  cunning  answer  and  hypothesis,  not  to  this  ques- 
tion :  By  whom,  and  by  what  means,  when  and  how,  was  this 
fair  broad  Scothvnd,  with  its  Arts  and  IManufactures,  Tem- 
ples, Schools,  Institutions,  Poetry,  Spirit,  National  Character, 
created,  and  made  arable,  verdant,  peculiar,  great,  here  as  I 
ciin  see  some  fair  section  of  it  lying,  kind  and  strong  (like 
some  Bacchus-tamed  Lion),  from  the  Castle-hill  of  Edin- 
burgh?—  but  to  this  other  question:  How  did  the  King 
keep  himself  alive  in  those  old  days ;  and  restrain  so  many 
Butcher-Barons  and  ravenous  Henchmen  from  utterly  extir- 
pating one  another,  so  that  killing  went  on  in  some  sort  of 
moderation  ?  In  the  one  little  Letter  of  JEneas  Sylvius, 
from  old  Scotland,  there  is  more  of  History  than  in  all 
this.  —  At  length,  however,  we  come  to  a  luminous  age,  in- 
teresting enough;  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  All  Scot- 
land is  awakened  to  a  second  higher  life :  the  Spirit  of  the 
Highest  stirs  in  every  bosom,  agitates  every  bosom  ;  Scot- 
land is  convulsed,  fermenting,  struggling  to  body  itself  forth 
anew.  To  the  herdsman,  among  liis  cattle  in  remote  woods; 
to  the  craftsman,  in  his  rude,  heath-tliatched  workshop,  among 
his  rude  guild-brethren  ;  to  the  great  and  to  the  little,  a  new 
light  has  arisen :  in  town  and  hamlet  groups  are  gathered, 
with  eloquent  looks,  and  governed  or  ungovernable  tongues  ; 
the  great  and  the  little  go  forth  together  to  do  battle  for  the 
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Lord  against  the  mighty.  We  ask,  with  breathless  eager- 
ness:  How  was  it;  how  went  it  on?  Let  us  understand  it, 
let  us  see  it,  and  know  it !  —  In  reply,  is  handed  us  a  really 
grac(;ful  and  most  dainty  little  Scandalous  Chronicle  (as  for 
some  Journal  of  Fashion)  of  two  persons :  Mary  Stuart,  a 
Beauty,  hut  over  lightheaded  ;  and  Henry  Darnley,  a  Booby 
who  had  fine  legs.  How  these  first  courted,  billed  and  Cooed, 
according  to  nature  ;  then  pouted,  fretted,  grew  utterly  en- 
raged, and  blew  one  another  up  with  gunpowder:  this,  and 
not  the  History  of  Scotland,  is  what  we  goodnaturedly  read. 
Nay,  by  other  hands,  something  like  a  horse-load  of  other 
Books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  it  was  the  Beauty 
who  blew  up  the  Booby,  and  that  it  was  not  she.  Who  or 
what  it  was,  the  thing  once  for  all  being  so  effectually  done, 
concerns  us  little.  To  know  Scotland,  at  that  great  epoch, 
were  a  valuable  increase  of  knowledge  :  to  know  poor 
Darnley,  and  see  him  with  burning  candle,  from  centre  to 
skin,  were  no  increase  of  knowledge  at  all.  —  Thus  is  His- 
tory written. 

Hence,  indeed,  comes  it  that  History,  which  should  be 
'the  essence  of  innumerable  Biographies,'  will  tell  us,  ques- 
tion it  as  we  like,  less  than  one  genuine  Biography  may  do, 
pleasantly  and  of  its  own  accord  1  The  time  is  approach- 
ing when  History  will  be  attempted  on  quite  other  princi- 
ples ;  when  the  Court,  the  Senate,  and  t^e  Battle-field, 
receding  more  and  more  info  the  background,  the  Temple, 
the  Workshop  and  Social  Hearth  will  advance  more  and 
more  into  the  foreground ;  and  History  will  not  content 
itself  with  shaping  some  answer  to  that  question  :  How  were 
men  taxed  and  kept  quiet  then  ?  but  will  seek  to  answer  this 
other  infinitely  wider  and  higlier  question  :  How  and  what 
were  men  then  ?  Not  our  Government  only,  or  the  '  House 
wherein  our  life  was  led,'  but  the  Life  itself  we  led  there, 
will  be  inquired  into.  Of  which  latter  it  may  l"e  found  that 
Government,  in  any  modern  sense  of  the  word,  is  after  all 
but  a  secondaiy  condition:  in  the  mere  sense  of  Taxation 
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Bnd  Keeping  quiet,  a  small,  almost  a  pitiful  one.  —  Mean* 
while  let  us  welcome  such  Boswells,  each  in  his  degree,  as 
bring  us  any  genuine  contribution,  were  it  never  so  inade* 
quate,  so  inconsiderable. 

An  exception  was  early  taken  against  this  Life  of  John,' 
son,  and  all  similar  enterprises,  which  we  here  recommend ; 
and  has  been  transmitted  from  critic  to  critic,  and  repeated 
in  their  several  dialects,  uninterruptedly,  ever  since :  That 
such  jottings-down  of  careless  conversation  are  an  infringe- 
ment of  social  privacy ;  a  crime  against  our  highest  Free- 
dom, the  Fi'eedom  of  man's  intercourse  with  man.  To  this 
accusation,  which  we  have  read  and  heard  oftener  than 
enough,  might  it  not  be  well  for  once  to  offer  the  flattest  con- 
tradiction, and  plea  of  Not  at  all  guilty'}  Not  that  conver- 
sation is  noted  down,  but  that  conversation  should  not  de- 
serve noting  down,  is  the  evil.  Doubtless,  if  conversation 
be  falsely  recorded,  then  is  it  simply  a  Lie  ;  and  worthy  of 
being  swept,  with  all  despatch,  to  the  Father  of  Lies.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  conversation  can  be  authenticjilly  re- 
corded, and  any  one  is  ready  for  the  task,  let  hira  by  all 
means  proceed  with  it ;  let  conversation  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance to  the  latest  date  j)ossible.  Nay,  should  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  man  may  be  among  us  'taking  notes' 
tend,  in  any  measure,  to  restrict  those  floods  of  idle  insin- 
cere speech,  with  which  the  tlioiight  of  mankind  is  wellnigh 
drowned,  —  were  it  other  than  the  most  indubitable  benefit  ? 
He  who  speaks  honestly  cares  not,  needs  not  care,  though 
his  words  be  preserved  to  remotest  time :  for  him  who 
sp(?aks  rft'shonestly,  the  fittest  of  all  punishments  seems  to  be 
this  same,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  provides.  The  dis- 
honest speaker,  not  he  only  who  purposely  utters  falsehoods, 
but  he  who  does  not  piirposely,  and  with  sincere  heart,  ulter 
Truth,  and  Truth  alone;  who  babbles  he  knows  not  what, 
and  has  dapped  no  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  lets  it  run 
racket,  ejecting  chatter  and  futility,  —  is  among  the  most 
indisputable  malefactors  omitted,  or  inserted,  in  the  Criminal 
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Calendar.  To  him  tiiat  will  well  consider  it,  idle  sp«'aking 
is  precisely  the  beginning  of  all  Hollowness,  Halfness,  Infi- 
delity (want  of  Faithfulness)  ;  the  genial  atmosphei^  in 
which  rank  weeds  of  every  kind  attain  the  mastery  over 
noble  fruits  in  man's  life,  and  utterly  choke  them  out :  one 
of  the  most  crying  maladies  of  these  days,  and  to  be  testified 
against,  and  in  all  ways  to  the  uttermost  witlistood.  Wise, 
of  a  wi>dom  far  beyond  our  shallow  depth,  was  that  old  pre- 
cept: Watch  thy  tongue;  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  Life! 
'Man  is  properly  an  incarnated  word:^  the  toord  that  he 
speaks  is  the  man  himself.  Were  eyes  put  into  our  head, 
that  we  might  see;  or  only  that  we  might  fancy,  and  plau- 
sibly pretend,  we  had  seen  ?  Was  the  tongue  suspended 
there,  that  it  might  tell  truly  what  we  had  seen,  and  make 
man  the  soul's-brother  of  man  ;  or  only  that  it  might  utter 
vain  sounds,  jargon,  soul-confusing,  and  so  divide  man,  as 
by  enchanted  walls  of  Darkness,  from  union  with  man  ? 
Thou  who  wearest  that  cunning,  heaven-made  organ,  a 
Tongue,  think  well  of  this.  Speak  not,  I  passionately 
entreat  thee,  till  thy  thought  have  silently  matured  itself, 
till  thou  have  other  than  mad  and  mad-making  noises  to 
emit :  hold  thy  tongue  (thou  hast  it  a-holding)  till  some 
meaning  lie  behind,  to  set  it  wagging.  Consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  Silence  :  it  is  boundless,  never  by  meditating 
to  be  exhausted  ;  unspeakably  profitable  to  thee !  Cease 
that  chaotic  hubbub,  wherein  thy  own  soul  runs  to  waste,  to 
confused  suicidal  dislocation  and  stupor :  out  of  Silence  comes 
thy  strength.  '  Speech  is  silvern.  Silence  is  golden  ;  Speech 
is  human.  Silence  is  divine.'  Fool  I  thinkest  thou  that  be- 
cause no  Boswell  is  there  with  ass-skin  and  blacklcad  to  note 
thy  jargon,  it  therefore  dies  and  is  harmless  ?  Nothing  dies, 
nothing  can  die.  No  idlest  word  thou  speakest  but  is  a  seed 
cast  into  Time,  and  grows  through  all  Eternity !  The  Re- 
cording Angel,  consider  it  well,  is  no  fable,  but  the  truest  of 
truths  :  the  paper  tablets  thou  canst  burn ;  of  the  '  iron  leaf' 
there  is  no  burning.  — Truly,  if  we  can  permit  God  Almighty 
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to  note  down  our  conversation,  thinking  it  good  enough  for 
Hira,  —  any  poor  Bosvvell  need  not  scruple  to  work  his  will 

of  it. 

Leaving  now  this  our  English  Odyssey,  with  its  Singer  and 
Scholiast,  let  us  come  to  the  Ulysses ;  that  great  Samuel 
Johnson  himself,  the  far-experienced,  '  much-enduring  man,* 
whose  labours  and  pilgrimage  are  here  sung.  A  full-length 
image  of  his  Existence  has  been  preserved  for  us :  and  he, 
perhaps  of  all  living  Englishmen,  was  the  one  who  best 
deserved  that  honour.  For  if  it  is  true,  and  now  almost 
proverbial,  that  '  the  Life  of  the  lowest  mortal,  if  foithfuUy 
recorded,  would  be  interesting  to  the  highest ; '  how  much 
more  when  the  mortal  in  question  was  already  distinguished 
in  fortune  and  natural  quality,  so  that  his  thinkings  and  do- 
ings were  not  significant  of  himself  only,  but  of  large  masses 
of  mankind!  'There  is  not  a  man  whom  I  meet  on  the 
streets,'  says  one,  *  but  I  could  like,  were  it  otherwise  con- 
venient, to  know  his  Biography:*  nevertheless,  could  an 
enlightened  curiosity  be  so  far  gratified,  it  must  be  owned  the 
Biography  of  most  ought  to  be,  in  an  extreme  degree,  sum- 
mary. In  this  world,  there  is  so  wonderfully  little  self-sub- 
sistence among  men  ;  next  to  no  originality  (though  never 
absolutely  none)  :  one  Life  is  too  servilely  the  co])y  of  an- 
other; and  so  in  whole  thousands  of  them  you  find  little  thnt 
is  properly  new ;  nothing  but  the  old  song  sung  by  a  new 
voice,  with  bett<;r  or  worse  execution,  here  and  there  an 
ornamentHl  quaver,  and  false  notes  enough  :  but  the  funda- 
mental tune  is  ever  the  same  ;  and  for  the  words,  these,  all 
that  they  meant  stands  written  generally  on  the  Churchyard- 
Btone  :  Natus  sum  ;  esvn'ebain,  quterebam  ;  nunc  replehu 
reqtiiesco.  Mankind  sail  their  Lifi'-voyage  in  huge  fleets, 
following  some  single  whale-fishing  or  herring-fishing  Com- 
modore :  the  logbook  of  each  differs  not,  in  essential  purport, 
from  that  of  any  other :  nay  the  most  have  no  legible  log* 
book  (reflection,  observation  not  being  among  their  talents) 
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keep  no  reckoning,  only  keep  in  sight  of  the  flag-hip,  —  and 
fish.  Read  the  Commodore's  Papers  (know  his  Lite)  ;  and 
even  your  lover  of  that  street  Biography  will  have  learned 
the  most  of  what  he  sought  after. 

Or,  the  servile  imttancy,  and  yet  also  a  nobler  relationship 
and  mysterious  union  to  one  another  which  lies  in  such  imi- 
tancy,  of  Mankind  might  be  illustrated  under  the  diflerent 
figure,  itself  nowise  original,  of  a  Flock  of  Sheep.  Sheep 
go  in  flocks  for  three  reasons :  First,  because  they  are  of  a 
gregarious  temper,  and  love  to  be  together :  Secondly,  be- 
cause of  their  cowardice ;  they  are  afraid  to  be  left  alone : 
Thirdly,  because  the  common  run  of  them  are  dull  of  sight, 
to  a  proverb,  and  can  have  no  choice  in  roads  ;  sheep  can  in 
fact  see  nothing ;  in  a  celestial  Luminary,  and  a  scoured 
pewter  Tankard,  would  discern  only  that  both  dazzled  them, 
and  were  of  unspeakable  glory.  How  like  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  human  species  !  Men  too,  as  was  from  the 
first  maintained  here,  are  gregarious ;  then  surely  taint- 
hearted  enough,  trembling  to  be  left  by  themselves ;  above 
all,  dull-sighted,  down  to  the  verge  of  utter  blindness.  Thus 
are  we  seen  ever  running  in  torrents,  and  mobs,  if  we  run  at 
all ;  and  after  what  foolish  scoured  Tankards,  mistaking  them 
Ibi  Suns !  Foolish  Turnip-lanterns  likewise,  to  all  appear- 
ance supernatural,  keep  whole  nations  quaking,  their  hair  on 
end.  Neither  know  we,  except  by  blind  habit,  where  the 
goo«l  pastures  lie :  solely  when  the  sweet  grass  is  between 
our  teeth,  we  know  it,  and  chew  it ;  also  when  grass  is  bitter 
md  scant,  we  know  it,  —  and  bleat  and  butt:  these  last  two 
lacts  we  know  of  a  truth  and  in  very  deed.  Thus  do  Men 
und  Sheep  play  their  parts  on  this  Nether  Earth  ;  wandering 
restlessly  in  large  masses,  they  know  not  whither;  for  most 
part,  each  following  his  neighbour  and  his  own  nose. 

Nevertheless,  not  always ;  look  better,  you  shall  find  cer- 
tain that  do,  in  some  small  degree,  kriow  whither.  Sheep 
have  their  Bell-wether ;  some  ram  of  the  folds,  endued  with 
uore  valour,  with  clearer  vision  than  other  sheep ;  he  lead^ 
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them  through  the  wolds,  by  heiglit  and  hollow,  to  the  woods 
and  water-courses,  for  covert  or  lor  plesisant  provender  • 
courageously  marching,  and  if  need  be  leaping,  and  with  hoof 
and  horn  doing  battle  in  the  van :  him  they  courageously 
and  with  assured  heart  follow.  Touching  it  is,  as  every 
herdsman  will  inform  you,  with  what  chivalrous  devotedness 
these  woolly  Hosts  adhere  to  their  Wether ;  and  rush  after 
him,  through  good  report  and  through  bad  report,  were  it 
into  safe  shelters  and  green  thyray  nooks,  or  into  asphaltic 
lakes  and  the  jaws  of  devouring  lions.  Ever  also  must  we 
recall  that  fact  which  we  owe  Jean  Paul's  quick  eye :  '  If 
'  you  hold  a  stick  before  the  Wether,  so  that  he,  by  necessity, 
'  leaps  in  passing  you,  and  then  withdraw  your  stick,  the 
'  Flock  will  nevertheless  all  leap  as  he  did ;  and  the  thou- 
'sandth  sheep  shall  be  found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air.  as 
*  the  first  did  over  an  otiierwise  impassable  barrier.'  Reader, 
wouldst  thou  understand  Society,  ponder  well  those  ovine 
proceedings  ;  thou  wilt  find  them  all  curiously  significant. 

Now  if  sheep  always,  how  much  more  must  men  always, 
have  their  Chief,  their  Guide !  Man  too  is  by  nature  quite 
thoroughly  gregarious :  nay,  ever  he  struggles  to  be  some- 
thing more,  to  be  social;  not  even  when  Society  has  become 
imj)ossible,  does  that  deep-seated  tendency  and  effort  forsake 
him.  Man,  as  if  by  miraculous  magic,  imparts  his  Thoughts, 
his  Mood  of  mind  to  man  ;  an  unspeakable  communion  binds 
all  past,  present  and  future  men  into  one  indissoluble  whole, 
almost  into  one  living  individual.  Of  which  liigh,  mysterious 
Truth,  this  disposition  to  imitate,  jo  lead  and  be  led,  this  im- 
possibility not  to  imitate,  is  the  most  constant,  and  one  of  the 
simplest  manifesUitions.  To  imitate  !  which  of  us  all  can 
measure  the  significance  that  li(!s  in  that  one  word  ?  By 
virtue  of  which  the  infant  Man,  born  at  Woolsthorpc,  grows 
up  not  to  be  a  liairy  Savage  and  chewer  of  Acorns,  but  an 
Isaac  Newton  and  Discoverer  of  Solar  Systems!  —  Thus 
both  in  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  sense  are  we  a  Flock,  such 
98  there  is  no  other:  nay,  looking  away  from  the  base  and 
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ludicrous  to  the  sublime  and  sacred  side  of  the  matter  (since 
in  everj  matter  there  are  two  sides),  have  not  we  also  a 
Shepherd,  '  if  we  will  but  hear  his  voice  ? '  Of  those 
stupid  multitudes  there  is  no  one  but  has  an  immortal  Soul 
within  him ;  a  reflex  and  living  image  of  God's  whole  Uni- 
verse :  strangely,  from  its  dim  environment,  the  light  of  the 
Highest  looks  through  him;  —  for  which  reason,  indeed,  it  is 
that  we  claim  a  brotherhood  with  him,  and  so  love  to  know 
his  History,  and  come  into  clearer  and  clearer  union  with  all 
that  he  feels,  and  says,  and  does. 

However,  the  chief  thing  to  be  noted  was  this :  Amid 
those  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull  flock,  roll  hither  and 
thither,  whithersoever  they  are  led ;  and  seem  all  sightless 
and  slavish,  accomplishing,  attempting  little  save  what  the 
animal  instinct  in  its  somewhat  higher  kind  might  teach,  To 
keep  themselves  and  their  young  ones  alive,  —  are  scattered 
here  and  there  superior  natures,  whose  eye  is  not  destitute 
of  free  vision,  nor  their  heart  of  free  volition.  These  latter, 
therefore,  examine  and  determine,  not  what  others  do,  but 
what  it  is  right  to  do  ;  towards  which,  and  which  only,  will 
they,  with  such  force  as  is  given  them,  resolutely  endeavour : 
for  if  the  Machine,  living  or  inanimate,  is  merely  fed,  or 
desires  to  be  fed,  and  so  works  ;  the  Person  can  will,  and 
so  do.  These  are  properly  our  Men,  ouj-  Great  Men  ;  the 
guides  of  the  dull  host,  —  which  follows  them  as  by  an  irrev- 
ocable decree.  They  are  the  chosen  of  the  world:  they 
had  this  rare  faculty  not  only  of  'supposing'  and  'inclining 
to  think,'  but  of  hnowing  and  believing  ;  the  nature  of  their 
being  was,  that  they  lived  not  by  Hearsay,  but  by  clear  Vis- 
ion ;  while  others  hovered  and  swam  along,  in  the  grand 
Vanity-fair  of  the  World,  blinded  by  the  mere  Shows  of 
things,  these  saw  into  the  Things  themselves,  and  could  walk 
as  men  having  an  eternal  loadstar,  and  with  their  feet  on 
liure  paths.  Thus  was  there  a  Reality  in  their  existence  ; 
something  of  a  perennial  character ;  in  virtue  of  which  in- 
deed it  is  that  the  memory  of  them  is  perennial.     Whoso 
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belongs  only  to  his  own  age,  and  reverences  only  tts  gill 
Popinjays  or  soot-sraeared  Mumbojurabos,  must  needs  di« 
with  it:  though  he  have  been  crowned  seven  times  in  the 
Capitol,  or  seventy  and  seven  times,  and  Rumour  have  blown 
his  praises  to  all  the  four  winds,  deafening  every  ear  there- 
with, —  it  avails  not ;  there  was  nothing  universal,  nothing 
eternal  in  him  ;  he  must  fade  away,  even  as  the  I'opinjayr 
gildings  and  Scarecrow-apparel,  which  he  could  not  sea 
through.  The  great  man  does,  in  good  truth,  belong  to  his 
own  age  ;  nay,  more  so  than  any  other  man  ;  being  properly 
the  synopsis  and  epitome  of  such  age  with  its  interests  and 
influences :  but  belongs  likewise  to  all  ages,  otherwise  he  is 
not  great.  What  was  transitory  in  him  passes  away ;  and 
an  immortal  part  remains,  the  significance  of  which  is  in 
strict  speech  inexhaustible,  —  as  that  of  every  real  object  is. 
Aloft,  conspicuous,  on  his  enduring  basis,  he  stands  there, 
serene,  unaltering ;  silently  addresses  to  every  new  genera- 
tion a  new  lesson  and  monition.  Well  is  his  Life  worth 
writing,  worth  interpreting;  and  ever,  in  the  new  dialect  of 
new  times,  of  re-writing  and  re-interpreting. 

Of  such  chosen  men  was  Samuel  Johnson  :  not  ranking 
among  the  higliest,  or  even  the  high,  yet  distinctly  admitted 
into  that  sacred  band  ;  whose  existence  was  no  idle  Dream, 
but  a  Reality  which  he  transacted  atcake  ;  nowise  a  Clotiiea- 
horse  and  Patent  Digester,  but  a  genuine  Man.  By  naturo 
he  was  gifted  for  the  noblest  of  earthly  tasks,  that  of  Priest- 
hood, and  Guidance  of  mankind  ;  by  destiny,  moreover,  ho 
was  appointed  to  this  task,  and  did  actually,  ac<x)rding  lo 
strength,  fulfil  the  same  :  so  that  always  the  question,  Hoio  ; 
in  what  spirit;  under  what  shaped  remains  for  us  to  be 
asked  and  answered  concerning  him.  For  as  the  highest 
Gospel  was  a  Biography,  so  is  the  Life  of  every  good  man 
still  an  indul)ila!)l('  Gospel,  and  preaches  to  the  eye  and 
lu'nrt  and  wliole  man.  so  lliat  Devils  even  must  believe  and 
tremble,  these  gladdest  tidings  :  "  Man  is  heaven-born  ;  not 
the  thrall  of  Circum stances,  of  Necessity,  but  the  victorious 
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subduer  thereof:  behold  how  he  can  become  the  '  Annouucer 
of  himself  and  of  his  Freedom ; '  and  is  ever  what  tlM> 
Thinker  has  named  him,  *  the  Messias  of  Nature  ! '"  —  Yes^ 
Reader,  all  this  that  thou  hast  so  often  heard  about '  force  of 
circumstances,'  '  the  creature  of  the  time,'  '  balancing  of  mo- 
tives,' and  who  knows  what  melancholy  stuff  to  the  like  pur- 
port, wherein  thou,  as  in  a  nightmare  Dream,  sittest  para- 
lysed, and  hast  no  force  left,  —  was  in  very  truth,  if  Johnson 
and  waking  men  are  to  be  credited,  little  other  than  a  hag- 
ridden vision  of  death-sleep ;  some  half-fact,  more  fatal  at 
times  than  a  whole  falsehood.  Shake  it  off;  awake  ;  up  and 
be  doing,  even  as  it  is  given  thee  ! 

The  Contradiction  which  yawns  wide  enough  in  every 
Life,  which  it  is  the  meaning  and  task  of  Life  to  reconcile, 
was  in  Johnson's  wider  than  in  most.  Seldom,  for  any  man, 
has  the  contrast  between  the  ethereal  heavenward  side  of 
things,  and  the  dark  sordid  earthward,  been  more  glaring : 
whether  we  look  at  Nature's  work  with  him  or  Fortune's, 
from  first  to  last,  heterogeneity,  as  of  sunbeams  and  miry 
clay,  is  on  all  hands  manifest.  Whereby  indeed,  only  this 
was  declared,  That  muck  Life  had  been  given  him ;  many 
things  to  triumph  over,  a  great  work  to  do.  Happily  also 
he  did  it ;  better  than  the  most. 

Nature  had  given  him  a  high,  keen-visioned,  almost  poetic 
soul ;  yet  withal  imprisoned  it  in  an  inert,  unsightly  body  : 
he  that  could  never  rest  had  not  limbs  that  would  move  with 
him,  but  only  roll  and  waddle :  the  inward  eye,  all-penetrat- 
ing, all-embracing,  must  look  through  bodily  windows  that 
were  dim,  half-blinded ;  he  so  loved  men,  and  '  never  once 
saw  the  human  face  divine  ! '  Not  less  did  he  prize  the  love 
of  men  ;  he  was  eminently  social ;  the  approbation  of  his 
follows  was  dear  to  him,  *  valuable/  as  he  owned,  '  if  from 
the  meanest  of  human  beings : '  yet  the  first  impression  he 
produced  on  every  man  was  to  be  one  of  aversion,  almost 
of  disgust  By  Nature  it  was  farther  ordered  that  the  impe- 
rious Johnson  should  be  born  poor :  the  ruler-soul,  strong  in 
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its  native  royalty,  generous,  uncontrollable,  like  the  lion  of 
the  woods,  was  to  be  housed,  then,  in  such  a  dwelling-place 
of  Disfigurement,  Disease,  and  lastly  of  a  Poverty  which 
itself  made  him  the  servant  of  servants.  Thus  was  the  born 
king  likewise  a  born  slave :  the  divine  spirit  of  Music  must 
awake  imprisoned  amid  dull-croaking  universal  Discords ; 
the  Ariel  finds  himself  encased  in  the  coarse  hulls  of  a  Cal- 
iban. So  is  it  more  or  less,  we  know  (and  thou,  0  Reader, 
knowest  and  feelest  even  now),  with  all  men  :  yet  with  the 
fewest  men  in  any  such  degree  as  with  Johnson- 
Fortune,  moreover,  which  had  so  managed  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  lets  not  her  hand  lie  idle,  or  turn  the  other 
way,  but  works  unweariedly  in  the  same  spirit,  while  he  is 
journeying  through  the  world.  What  such  a  mind,  stamped 
of  Nature's  noblest  metal,  though  in  so  ungainly  a  die,  was 
specially  and  best  of  all  fitted  for,  miglit  still  be  a  question. 
To  none  of  the  world's  few  Incorporated  Guilds  could  he 
have  adjusted  himself  without  difficulty,  without  distortion ; 
in  none  been  a  Guild-Brother  well  at  ease.  Perhaps,  if  we 
look  to  the  strictly  practical  nature  of  his  faculty,  to  the 
strength,  decision,  method  that  manifests  itself  in  him,  we 
may  say  that  his  calling  was  rather  towards  Active  than 
Speculative  life ;  that  as  Stat(^smnn  (in  the  higher,  now 
obsolete  sense).  Lawgiver,  Uulcr,  in  short,  as  Doer  of 
the  Work,  he  had  shone  even  more  than  as  Speaker  of  the 
"Word.  His  honesty  of  heart,  his  courageous  temper,  the 
value  he  set  on  things  outward  and  material,  might  have 
made  him  a  King  among  Kings.  Had  the  golden  age  of 
those  new  French  Projjliets,  when  it  shall  be  «  chacun  stlon 
sa  capacitCy  a  chaque  capacite  scloii  ses  ceuvres,  but  arrived  1 
Indeed  even  in  our  brazen  and  nirmiiigham-lacker  age,  he 
himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  become  a  Lawyer,  and 
risen  to  be  Chancellor,  which  he  might  well  have  done. 
However,  it  was  otherwise  appointed.  To  no  man  does 
Fortune  thi*ow  open  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  say 
It  is  thine;  choose  where  thou  wilt  dwell !     To  the  most  sht 
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spens  hardly  the  smallest  cranny  or  doghutch,  and  says,  not 
without  asperity :  There,  that  is  thine  while  thou  canst  keep 
it ;  nestle  thyself  there,  and  bless  Heaven  !  Alas,  men  must 
fit  themselves  into  many  things  :  some  forty  years  ago,  for 
instance,  the  noblest  and  ablest  Man  in  all  the  British  lands 
might  be  seen  not  swaying  the  royal  sceptre,  or  the  pontiflTs 
censer,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  World,  but  gauging  ale-tubs 
in  the  little  burgh  of  Dumfries !  Johnson  came  a  little 
nearer  the  mark  than  Bums  :  but  with  him  too,  '  Strength 
was  mournfully  denied  its  arena ; '  he  too  had  to  fight  For- 
tune at  strange  odds,  all  his  life  long. 

Johnson's  disposition  for  royalty  (had  the  Fates  so  ordered 
it)  is  well  seen  in  early  boyhood.  '  His  favourites,'  says 
Boswell,  '  used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance  from  him ; 
'  and  such  was  the  submission  and  deference  with  which  he 
'  was  treated,  that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Hector 
'  was  sometimes  one,  used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his 
'  humble  attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the 
'  middle  stooped,  while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on 
*  each  side  supported  him  ;  and  thus  was  he  borne  trium- 
'  phant'  The  purfly,  sand-blind  lubber  and  blubber,  with 
his  open  mouth,  and  face  of  bruised  honeycomb  ;  yet  already 
dominant,  imperial,  irresistible!  Not  in  the  '  King's-chair  * 
(of  human  arms),  as  we  see,  do  his  three  satellites  carry 
him  along :  rather  on  the  Tyranf s-saddle,  the  back  of  his 
fellow-creature,  must  he  ride  prosperous !  —  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man.  He  who  had  seen  fifty  years  into  com- 
ing Time,  would  have  felt  that  little  spectacle  of  mischievous 
schoolboys  to  be  a  great  one.  For  us,  who  look  back  on  it, 
and  what  -followed  it,  now  from  afar,  there  arise  questions 
enough  :  How  looked  these  urchins  ?  What  jackets  and  gal- 
liga><kins  had  they;  felt  headgear,  or  of  dogskin  leather? 
What  was  old  Lichfield  doing  then;  what  thinking?  —  and 
so  on,  through  the  whole  series  of  Corporal  Trim's  *  auxil- 
iary verbs.'  A  picture  of  it  all  fashions  itself  together;  — 
pnly  unhapjnly  we  have  no  brush,  and  no  fingers. 
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Boyhood  is  now  past ;  the  ferula  of  Pedagogue  waves 
harmless,  in  the  distance :  Samuel  has  struggled  up  to  un 
couth  bulk  and  youthhood,  wrestling  with  Disease  and  Pov- 
ei"ty,  all  the  way  ;  which  two  continue  still  his  corapa^nions. 
At  College  we  see  little  of  him ;  yet  thus  much,  that  things 
Vient  not  well.  A  rugged  wildman  of  the  desert,  awak(!ned 
to  the  feeling  of  himself ;  proud  as  the  proudest,  poor  as  the 
poorest;  stoically  shut  up,  silently  enduring  the  incurable: 
what  a  world  of  blackCvSt  gloom,  with  sun-gleams  and  pale 
tearful  moon-gleams,  and  flickerings  of  a  celestial  and  an  in- 
fernal splendour,  was  this  that  now  opened  for  him  !  liut 
the  weather  is  wintry  ;  and  the  toes  of  the  man  are  looking 
through  his  shoes.  His  muddy  features  grow  of  a  purple  and 
sea-green  colour ;  a  flood  of  black  indignation  mantling  be- 
neath. A  truculent,  raw-boned  figure  !  Meat  he  has  prob- 
ably little ;  hope  he  has  less ;  his  feet,  as  we  said,  have  come 
into  brotherhood  with  the  cold  mire. 

'  Shall  I  be  particular,'  inquires  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '  and  relate  a 
circumstance  of  his  distress,  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  an 
eflfect  of  his  own  extravivgance  or  irregularity,  and  consequently  re- 
flects no  disgrace  on  his  memory  1  He  had  scarce  any  change  of 
raiment,  and,  in  a  short  time  after  Corbet  left  him,  but  one  pair  of 
shoes,  and  those  so  old  tliat  his  feet  were  seen  through  them  :  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  college,  the  father  of  an  eminent  clergyman  now  living, 
•iirected  a  servitor  one  morning  to  place  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of 
Johnson's  chamber  ;  who  seeing  tliem  upon  his  first  going  out,  so 
far  forgot  himself  and  the  spirit  wliich  must  have  actuated  his  un- 
known benefactor,  that,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  insulted  man, 
he  threw  them  away.' 

How  exceedingly  surprising! — The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  re- 
marks: 'As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  view  of 
the  weekly  account  in  the  buttery-books,  Johnson  appears 
to  have  lived  as  well  as  other  commoners  and  scholars.' 
Alas  I  such  '  cursory  view  of  the  buttery-books,'  now  from 
the  safe  distance  of  a  century,  in  the  safe  chair  of  a  College 
Mastership,  is  one  thing  ;  tlie  continual  view  of  the  empiv 
»r  locked  butf^ry  itself  was  quite  a  different  thing.     Hu' 
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hear  our  Knight,  how  he  farther  discourses.  '  Johnson, 
quoth  Sir  John,  could  *  not  at  this  early  period  of  his  life 
'divest  himself  of  an  idea  that  poverty  was  disgraceful 
'  and  was  very  severe  in  his  censures  of  that  economy  in 
'  both  our  Universities,  which  exacted  at  meals  the  attend- 
'  ance  of  poor  scholars,  under  the  several  denominations  of 
'  Servitors  in  the  one,  and  Sizers  in  the  other :  he  thought 
'  that  the  scholar's,  like  the  Christian  life,  levelled  all  dis- 
'  tinctions  of  rank  and  worldly  preeminence ;  but  in  this  he 
■  was  mistaken  :  civil  polity '  &c.  &c.  —  Too  true  !  It  is 
man's  lot  to  err. 

However,  Destiny,  in  all  ways,  means  to  prove  the  mis- 
taken Samuel,  and  see  what  stuff  is  in  him.  He  must  leave 
these  butteries  of  Oxford,  AVant  like  an  armed  man  com- 
pelling him  ;  retreat  into  his  father's  mean  home ;  and  there 
abandon  himself  for  a  season  to  inaction,  disappointment, 
shame  and  nervous  melancholy  nigh  run  mad :  he  is  prob- 
ably the  wretchedest  man  in  wide  England.  In  all  ways,  he 
too  must  '  become  perfect  through  suffering.' —  High  thoughts 
have  visited  him  ;  his  College  Exercises  have  been  praised 
beyond  the  walls  of  College  ;  Pope  himself  has  seen  that 
Translation,  and  approved  of  it:  Samuel  had  whispered  to 
himself:  I  too  am  '  one  and  somewhat.'  False  thoughts ; 
that  leave  only  misery  behind  !  The  fever-fire  of  Ambition 
is  too  painfully  extinguished  (but  not  cured)  in  the  frost- 
bath  of  Poverty.  Johnson  has  knocked  at  the  gate,  as  one 
having  a  right ;  but  there  was  no  opening  :  the  world  lies  all 
encircled  as  with  brass ;  nowhere  can  he  find  or  force  the 
Fmallest  entrance.  An  ushership  at  Market  Bosworth,  and 
'  a  disagreement  between  him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the 
patron  of  the  school,'  yields  him  bread  of  affliction  and  water 
nf  afiliction  ;  but  so  bitter,  that  unassisted  human  nature 
•annot  swallow  them.  Young  Samson  will  grind  no  more 
ill  the  Philistine  mill  of  Bosworth  ;  quits  hold  of  Sir  Wol- 
«stan,  and  the  '  domestic  chaplaincy,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
say  grace  at  table,'  and  also  to  be   '  treated  with  what   he 
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represented  as  intolerable  harshness  ; '  and  so,  after  '  some 
months  of  such  complicated  misery,'  feeling  doubtless  that 
there  are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  quick  death  by 
Famine,  '  relinquishes  a  situation,  which  all  his  life  after- 
'  wards  he  I'ecoUected  with  the  strongest  aversion,  and  even 
'  horror.'  Men  like  Johnson  are  properly  called  the  Forlorn 
Hope  of  the  World :  judge  whether  his  hope  was  forlorn  or 
not,  by  this  Letter  to  a  dull  oily  Printer,  who  called  him- 
self Sylvanus  Urban  : 

'  Sir,  —  As  30U  appear  no  less  sensible  than  your  readers  of  the 
defect  of  your  poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  (in  order 
to  the  improvement  of  it)  I  communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a 
column. 

'  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would,'  &c.  &c. 

'  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  in  two  posts,  what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall 
expect  it.  Your  late  olfer  (for  a  Prize  Poem)  gives  me  no  reason  to 
distrust  your  generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projects 
besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs  to  impart.' 

Reader,  the  generous  person,  to  whom  this  letter  goes  ad- 
dressed, is  '  Mr.  Edmund  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Lon- 
don ; '  the  addressor  of  it  is  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire. 

Nevertheless,  Life  rallies  in  tljp  man  ;  reasserts  its  right 
to  be  lived,  even  to  be  enjoyed.  '  Better  a  small  bush,'  say 
the  Scotch,  '  than  no  shelter : '  Johnson  learns  to  be  con- 
tented with  humble  human  things  ;  and  is  there  not  already 
an  actual  realised  human  Existence,  all  stirring  and  living 
on  every  hand  of  him  ?  Go  lliou  and  do  likewise  !  In  Bir- 
mingham itself,  with  his  own  purchased  goose-quill,  he  can 
earn  'five  guineas;'  nay,  finally,  the  choicest  terrestrial 
good  :  a  Friend,  who  will  be  Wife  to  him  !  John.son's  mar- 
riage with  the  good  Widow  Porter  lias  been  treated  with 
ridicule  by  many  mortals,  who  apparently  had  no  under- 
standing thereof.  That  the  purblind,  seamy-faced  Wild- 
man,  stalking  lonelv,  woe-stricken,  like  some  Irish  Callow 
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glass  with  peeled  club,  whose  speech  no  man  knew,  whose 
look  all  men  both  laughed  at  and  shuddered  at,  should  find 
any  brave  female  heart  to  acknowledge,  at  first  sight  and 
hearing  of  him,  "  This  is  the  most  sensible  man  I  ever  met 
with  ; "  and  then  with  generous  courage,  to  take  him  to 
itself,  and  say,  Be  thou  mine  ;  be  thou  warmed  here,  and 
thawed  to  life  !  —  in  all  this,  in  the  kind  Widow's  love  and 
pity  for  him,  in  Johnson's  love  and  gratitude,  there  is 
actually  no  matter  for  ridicule.  Their  wedded  life,  hs 
is  the  common  lot,  was  made  up  of  drizzle  and  dry  weath- 
er ;  but  innocence  and  worth  dwelt  in  it ;  and  when  death 
had  ended  it,  a  certain  sacredness  :  Johnson's  deathless 
affection  for  his  Tetty  was  always  venerable  and  noble. 
However,  be  this  as  it  might,  Johnson  is  now  minded  to 
wed ;  and  will  live  by  the  trade  of  Pedagogy,  for  by  this 
also  may  life  be  kept  in.  Let  the  world  therefore  take 
notice  :  ^At  Edial  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young 
^gentlemen  are  boarded,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  hy  —  Samuel  Johnson.'  Had  this  Edial 
enterprise  prospered,  how  different  might  the  issue  have 
been!  Johnson  had  lived  a  life  of  unnoticed  nobleness, 
or  swoln  into  some  amorphous  Dr.  Parr,  of  no  avail  to 
us  ;  Bozzy  would  have  dwindled  into  oflicial  insignifi- 
cance, or  risen  by  some  other  elevation  ;  old  Auchinleck 
had  never  been  afflicted  with  "  ane  that  keeped  a  schule," 
or  obliged  to  violate  hospitality  by  a  "  Cromwell  do  ?  God, 
sir,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  there  was  a  lith  in  their  neck  !  " 
But  the  Edial  enterprise  did  not  prosper ;  Destiny  had 
other  work  appointed  for  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  young  gen- 
tlemen got  board  where  they  could  elsewhere  find  it.  This 
man  was  to  become  a  Teacher  of  grown  gentlemen,  in  the 
most  surprising  way  ;  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  Ruler  of  the 
British  Nation  for  some  time,  —  not  of  their  bodies  merely 
but  of  their  minds,  not  over  them  but  in  them. 

The  career  of  Literature  could  not  in  Johnson's  day,  any 
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more  than  now,  be  said  to  lie  along  the  shores  of  a  Pactolus : 
whatever  else  might  be  gathered  tliere,  gold-dust  was  no- 
wise the  chief  produce.  The  world,  from  the  times  of  Soc- 
rates, St.  Paul,  and  far  earlier,  has  always  had  its  Teach- 
ers ;  and  always  treated  them  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  shrewd 
Towncleik  (not  of  Ephesus),  once,  in  founding  a  Hurgh- 
Seminary,  when  the  question  came,  How  the  Schoolmasters 
should  be  maintained  ?  delivered  this  brief  counsel :  "  D  —  n 
them,  keep  them  -poor !  "  Considerable  wisdom  may  lie  in 
this  aphorism.  At  all  events,  we  see,  the  world  has  acted  on 
it  long,  and  indeed  improved  on  it,  —  putting  many  a  School- 
master of  its  great  Burgh-Seminary  to  a  death,  which  even 
cost  it  something.  The  world,  it  is  true,  had  for  some  time 
been  too  busy  to  go  out  of  its  way,  and  ptU  any  Author  to 
death ;  however,  the  old  sentence  pronounced  against  them 
was  found  to  be  pretty  sufficient.  Tlie  first  Writers,  being 
Monks,  were  sworn  to  a  vow  of  Poverty  ;  the  modern  Au- 
thors had  no  need  to  swear  to  it.  This  was  the  epoch  when 
an  Otway  could  still  die  of  hunger ;  not  to  speak  of  your 
innumerable  Scrogginses,  whom  '  the  Muse  found  stretched 
beneatli  a  rug,'  with  'rusty  grate  unconscious  of  a  fire,' 
stocking-nightcap,  sanded  floor,  and  all  the  otiier  escutcheons 
of  the  craft,  time  out  of  mind  the  heirlooms  of  Authorship. 
Scroggins,  however,  seems  to  have  been  but  an  idler ;  not 
at  all  so  diligent  as  worthy  Mr.  IJoyce,  whom  we  might 
have  .seen  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  wearing-apparel  of 
Blanket  about  him,  and  a  hole  slit  in  the  same,  that  his 
hand  might  be  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  vocation.  The  worst 
was,  that  too  frequently  a  blackguard  recklessness  of  tem- 
per ensued,  inculpable  of  turning  to  account  what  good  the 
gods  oven  here  had  provided :  your  Boyces  acted  on  some 
sloico-epicurean  principle  of  carpe  diem,  as  men  do  in  bom- 
barded towns,  and  seasons  of  raging  pestilence;  —  and  so 
bad  lost  not  only  their  lilc,  and  presence  of  nund,  but  their 
status  as  persons  of  respectability.  The  lra<le  of  Author  was 
ft  about  one  of  its  lowest  ebbs  when  Johnson  embarked  on  it 
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Accordingly  we  find  no  mention  of  Illuminations  in  the  city 
of  London,  when  this  same  Ruler  of  the  British  Nation  ar- 
rived in  it :  no  cannon-salvos  are  fired  ;  no  flouri.-h  of  drums 
and  trumpets  greets  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  entei"s 
quite  quietly,  with  some  copper  halfpence  in  his  pocktit ; 
creeps  into  lodgings  in  Exeter  Street,  Strand ;  and  has  a 
Coronation  PontilF  also,  of  not  less  peculiar  equipment, 
whom,  with  all  subraissiveness,  he  must  wait  upon,  in  his 
Vatican  of  St.  John's  Gate.  This  is  the  dull  oily  Printer 
alluded  to  above. 

'  Cave's  temper,'  says  our  Knight  Hawkins,  *  was  phlegmatic : 
though  he  assumed,  as  tJie  publisher  of  the  Magazine,  the  name  of 
Sylvanus  Urban,  he  bad  few  of  those  qualities  that  constitute  urban- 
ity.    Judge  of  his  want  of  them  by  this  question,  which  he  once  put 

to  an  author  :  "  Mr. ,  I  liear  you  have  just  published  a  pamphlet, 

and  am  told  there  is  a  very  go<xl  paragrapii  in  it  upon  the  subject 
of  music:  did  you  write  that  yourself  ?  "  His  discernment  was  also 
slow  ;  and  as  he  had  already  at  his  command  some  writers  of  p»ose 
and  verse,  who,  in  the  language  of  Booksellers,  are  called  good 
hands,  he  was  the  backwarder  in  making  advances,  or  courting  an 
intimacy  with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach  of  a  stranger,  his 
practice  was  to  continue  sitting ;  a  posture  in  which  he  was  ever  to 
be  found,  and  for  a  few  minutes  to  continue  silent :  if  at  any  time 
he  was  inclined  to  begin  the  discourse,  it  was  generally  by  putting 
a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then  in  the  press,  into  the  hand  of  his  visitor, 
and  asking  his  opinion  of  it.  *  ♦  * 

'  He  was  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  Johnson's  abilities,  that  mean- 
ing at  one  time  to  dazzle  him  with  the  splendour  of  some  of  those  lu- 
minaries in  Literature,  who  favoured  him  with  their  correspondence, 
lie  told  him  that  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  beat  a  certain  alehouse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell,  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
'Ir.  Browne  and  anotlier  or  two  of  those  illustrious  contributors  : 
inlinson  accepted  the  invitation;  and  being  introduced  by  Cave, 
dressed  in  a  loose  horseman's  coat,  and  such  a  great  bushy  wig  as  he 
CDnsiT.tly  wore,  to  the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  M-hom  he  found  sitting 
>t  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  ciOud  of  tobacco-smoke,  had  his 
curiosit}'  gratificl.'  * 

111  faH,  if  we  look  seriously  into  the  condition  of  Author- 
1  Hawkins,  pp.  4C-oO 
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ship  at  that  period,  we  shall  find  that  Johnson  had  under- 
taken one  of  the  ruggedest  of  all  posable  enterprises  ;  that 
here  as  elsewhere  Fortune  had  given  him  unspeakable  Con- 
tradictions to  roconcile.  For  a  man  of  Johnson's  stamp,  the 
Problem  was  twofold :  First,  not  only  as  the  humble  but  in- 
iispensable  condition  of  all  else,  to  keep  himself,  if  so  might 
be,  alive;  but  secondly,  to  keep  himself  alive  by  speaking 
forth  the  Truth  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  truly,  that 
is,  in  the  clearest  and  fittest  utterance  the  Heavens  had  ena- 
bled him  to  give  it,  let  the  Earth  say  to  this  what  she  liked. 
Of  which  twofold  Problem  if  it  be  hard  to  solve  either  mem- 
ber separately,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve  it,  M-hen 
both  are  conjoined,  and  work  with  endless  complication  into 
one  another !  He  that  finds  himself  already  kept  alive  can 
sometimes  (unhappily  not  always)  speak  a  little  truth  ;  he 
that  finds  himself  able  and  willing,  to  all  lengths,  to  speak  lies, 
may,  by  watching  how  the  wind  sits,  scrape  together  a  liveli- 
hood, sometimes  of  great  splendour  :  he,  again,  who  finds 
himself  provided  with  neither  endowment,  has  but  a  ticklish 
game  to  play,  and  shall  have  praises  if  he  win  it.  Let  ua 
look  a  little  at  both  faces  of  the  matter ;  and  see  what  front 
they  then  offered  our  Adventurer,  what  front  he  offered  them. 
At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance  on  the  field,  Litera- 
ture, in  many  senses,  was  in  a  transitional  state ;  chiefly  in 
this  sense,  as  respects  the  pecuniary  subsistence  of  its  culti- 
vators. It  was  in  the  vei-y  act  of  parsing  from  the  protection 
of  Patrons  into  that  of  the  Public  ;  no  longer  to  supply  its 
necessities  by  laudatory  Dedications  to  the  Great,  but  by  ju- 
di'jious  liargains  with  the  Booksellers.  This  happy  change 
has  l)een  much  sung  and  celel)ratcd  ;  many  a  '  lord  of  tlie  lion 
heart  and  eagle  eye  '  looking  back  with  scorn  enough  on  the 
bygone  system  of  Dependency :  so  that  now  it  were  perhaps 
well  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  goo<l  might  also  he.  in  it, 
what  gnitilude  we  owe-  it.  That  a  good  was  in  it,  admits  ftot 
of  doubt.  Whatso<!ver  has  existed  has  had  its  value  :  witl)- 
out  some  truth  and  worth  lying  in  it^  the   thing  could   not 
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have  hung  together,  and  been  the  organ  and  sustenance,  and 
method  of  action,  for  men  that  reasoned  and  were  alive 
Translate  a  Falsehood  which  is  Avholly  false  into  Practice, 
the  result  comes  out  zero  ;  there  is  no  fruit  or  issue  to  be 
derived  from  it.  That  in  an  age,  when  a  Nobleman  was  still 
noble,  still  with  his  wealth  the  protector  of  worthj  and  hu- 
mane things,  and  still  venerated  as  such,  a  poor  Man  of 
Genius,  his  brother  in  nobleness,  should,  with  unfeigned  rev- 
erence, address  him  and  say :  "  I  have  found  Wisdom  here, 
and  would  feign  proclaim  it  abroad ;  wilt  thou,  of  thy  abun- 
dance, afford  me  the  means  ? "  —  in  all  this  there  was  no 
baseness  ;  it  was  wholly  an  honest  proposal,  which  a  free 
man  might  make,  and  a  free  man  listen  to.  So  might  a  Tas- 
so,  with  a  Gerusalemme  in  his  hand  or  in  his  head,  speak  to  a 
Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  so  might  a  Shakspeare  to  his  Southamp- 
ton :  and  Continental  Artists  generally  to  their  rich  Protec- 
tors, —  in  some  countries,  down  almost  to  these  days.  It  was 
only  when  the  reverence  became  feigned,  that  baseness  en- 
tered into  the  transaction  on  both  sides ;  and,  indeed,  flour- 
ished there  with  rapid  luxuriance,  till  that  became  disgraceful 
for  a  Dryden,  which  a  Shakspeare  could  once  practice  with- 
out offence. 

Neither,  it  is  very  true,  was  the  new  way  of  Bookseller 
Mecaenasship  worthless  ;  which  opened  itself  at  this  juncture, 
for  the  most  important  of  all  transport-trades,  now  when  the 
old  way  had  become  too  miry  and  impassable.  Kemark, 
moreover,  how  this  second  sort  of  Mecaenasship.  af^er  carry- 
ing us  through  nearly  a  century  of  Literary  Time,  appears 
now  to  have  wellnigh  discharged  its  function  also  ;  and  to  be 
working  pretty  rapidly  towards  some  third  method,  the  exact 
conditions  of  which  are  yet  nowise  visible.  Thus  all  things 
have  their  end  ;  and  we  should  part  with  them  all,  not  m 
anger,  but  in  peace.  The  Bookseller- System,  during  its 
peculiar  centurj',  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  did  carry  U3 
handsomely  along  ;  and  many  good  Works  it  has  lefl  us,  and 
many  good  Men  it  maintained  :  if  it  is  now  expiring  by  Puff 
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ERT,  as  the  Patronage-System  did  by  Flattery  (for  Lying 
is  ever  tlie  forerunner  of  Death,  nay  is  itself  Death),  let  us 
not  forget  its  benefits ;  how  it  nursed  Literature  through  boy- 
hood and  school-years,  as  Patronage  had  wrapped  it  in  soft 
swaddling-bands ;  —  till  now  we  see  it  about  to  put  on  the 
toga  virilis,  could  it  but  Jind  any  such  ! 

There  is  tolerable  travelling  on  the  beaten  road,  run  how 
it  may  ;  only  on  tlie  new  road  not  yet  levelled  and  paved,  and 
on  the  old  road  all  broken  into  ruts  and  quagmires,  is  the  trav- 
elHng  bad  or  impracticable.  The  difficulty  lies  always  in  the 
transition  from  one  method  to  another.  In  which  state  it  was 
that  Johnson  now  found  Literature  ;  and  out  of  which,  let  us 
also  say,  he  manfully  carried  it.  What  remarkable  mortal 
first  paid  copyright  in  England  we  have  not  ascertained  ; 
perhaps  for  almost  a  century  before,  some  scarce  visible  or 
ponderable  pittance  of  wages  had  occasionally  been  yielded 
by  the  Seller  of  Books  to  the  Writer  of  them  :  the  original 
Covenant,  stipulating  to  produce  Paradise  Lost  on  the  one 
nand,  and  Five  Pounds  Sterling  on  the  other,  still  lies  (we 
have  been  told)  in  black-on-white,  for  inspection  and  pur- 
chase by  the  curious,  at  a  Bookshop  in  Chancery  Lane. 
Thus  had  the  matter  gone  on,  in  a  mixed  confused  way,  for 
some  threescore  years ;  —  as  ever,  in  such  tilings,  the  old 
system  overlaps  the  new,  by  some  generation  or  two,  and 
only  dies  quite  out  when  the  new  has  got  a  complete  organi- 
sation, and  weather-worthy  surface  of  it,s  own.  Among  the 
-•irst  Authors,  the  very  first  of  any  significance,  who  lived  by 
the  day's  wages  of  his  craft,  and  composedly  faced  the  world 
on  that  basis,  was  Samuel  Johnson. 

At  the  time  of  Johnson's  appearance,  there  were  still  (wo 
ways,  on  which  an  Autlior  might  attempt  proceeding :  there 
were  the  AIeca:nases  proper  in  the  West  End  of  London ; 
and  the  Mecajnases  virtual  of  St.  John's  Gate  and  Patcrnos 
ter  Ilow.  To  a  considerate  man  it  might  seem  uncertair 
wliich  inethod  were  preferable:  neither  had  very  high  at- 
tractions ;  .  the    Patron's   aid  was   now  wcllnigh   necessarily 
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pollut(3d  by  sycophancy,  before  it  could  come  to  hand ;  the 
Bookseller's  was  deformed  with  greedy  stupidity,  not  to  say 
entire  wooden-headedness  and  disgust  (so  that  an  Osborne 
even  required  to  be  knocked  down,  by  an  author  of  spirit), 
and  could  barely  keep  the  thread  of  life  together.  The  one 
was  the  wages  of  suffering  and  poverty  ;  the  other,  unless 
you  gave  strict  heed  to  it,  the  wages  of  sin.  In  time,  Johnson 
had  opportunity  of  looking  into  both  methods,  and  ascertain- 
ing what  they  were  ;  but  found,  at  first  trial,  that  the  former 
would  in  nowise  do  for  him.  Listen,  once  again,  to  that  far 
famed  Blast  of  Doom,  proclaiming  into  the  ear  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, and,  through  him,  of  the  listening  world,  that  patron- 
age should  be  no  more  ! 

'  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  ir  your  out- 
ward rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  on  my  Work  ^  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  pub- 
lication, without  one  act  of  assistance,'^  one  word  of  encouragement,  or 
one  smile  of  favour. 

*  The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

'  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help  1  The  notice  which  j'ou  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  earl}',  had  been  kind  :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary 
and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope,  it 
is  no  very  c^-nical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obligations,  where  no  benefit 
has  been  received ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider 
me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
do  for  myself. 

'  Having  carried  on  my  Work  tlius  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favourer  of  learning ;  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less  :  for  I  have  long  been  awak- 
ened from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with 
80  much  exultation. 

'  My  Lord,  your  Ixtrdship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  ser- 
rant, 

'  Sam.  JoHiTSON.' 

1  The  Englidi  Dictionary. 

8  Were  time  and  printer's  space  of  no  value,  it  were  easy  to  wash  awaj 
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And  thus  must  the  rebellious  '  Sara.  Johnson '  turn  him  to 
the  Bookselling  guild,  and  the  wondrous  chaos  of '  Author  by 
trade ; '  and,  though  ushered  into  it  only  by  that  dull  oily 
Printer,  '  with  loose  horseman's  coat  and  such  a  great  bushy 
'  wig  as  he  constantly  wore,'  and  only  as  subaltern  to  some 
commanding-officer  '  Browne,  sitting  amid  tobacco-smoke  at 
'  the  head  of  a  long  table  in  the  alehouse  at  Clerkenwell,*  — 
gird  himself  together  for  the  warfare ;  having  no  alterna- 
tive! 

Little  less  contradictory  was  that  other  branch  of  the  two- 
fold Problem  now  set  before  Johnson  :  the  speaking  forth  of 
Truth.  Nay  taken  by  itself,  it  had  in  those  days  become  so 
complex  as  to  puzzle  strongest  heads,  with  nothing  else  im- 
posed on  them  for  solution  ;  and  even  to  turn  high  heads  of 
that  sort  into  mere  hollow  vizards,  speaking  neither  truth  nor 
falsehood,  nor  anything  but  what  the  Prompter  and  Player 
[imoKpiTTi^)  put  into  them.  Alas!  for  poor  Johnson  Con- 
tradiction abounded  ;  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals,  within 
and  without.  Born  with  the  strongest  unconquerable  love 
of  just  Insight,  he  must  begin  to  live  and  learn  in  a  scene 
where  Prejudice  flourishes  with  rank  luxuriance.  England 
was  all  confused  enough,  sightless  and  yet  restless,  take  it 
where  you  would  ;  but  figure  the  best  intellect  in  England 
nursed  up  to  manhood  in  the  idol-cavern  of  a  poor  Trades- 
man's house,  in  the  c^-ilhedral  city  of  Lichfield!  Wiiat  is 
Truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate.  Wliat  is  Truth  ?  might  earnest 
Johnson  much  more  emphatically  say.  Truth,  no  longer, 
like  the  Phccnix,  in  rainbow  plumage,  poured,  from  her 
glittering  beak,  such  tones  of  sweetest  melody  as  took  captive 
every  ear :  the  Phcenix  (waxing  old)  had  wellnigh  ceased 
her  singing,  and  empty  wearisome  Cuckoos,  and  doleful  mo- 

cortaln  foolish  Root-stiiins  dropped  hero  a«' Notes;'  especinlly  two:  the 
one  on  ihis  word,  and  on  RasVell's  Note  to  ft;  the  other  on  the  pnnigrnph 
which  follows.  Let  •  Kd.'  look  ft  second  time;  he  will  find  that  .Johnson"! 
■acred  ropird  for  Tntlh  is  the  only  tliinft  to  be  '  noted,'  in  the  former  cnse; 
alao,  in  tin-  1iittvr,.thut  this  of  '  Love's  being  a  native  of  the  rocks '  acta 
ally  has  a  '  meaning.' 
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notonous  Owls,  innumerable  Jays  also,  and  twittering  Spar- 
rows on  the  housetop,  pretended  they  were  repeating  her. 

It  was  wholly  a  divided  age,  that  of  Johnson  ;  Unity  ex- 
isted nowhere,  in  its  Heaven,  or  in  its  Earth.  Society, 
through  every  fibre,  was  rent  asunder :  all  thing-,  it  was 
then  becoming  visible,  but  could  not  then  be  understood,  were 
moving  onwards,  with  an  impulse  received  ages  before,  yet 
now  first  with  a  decisive  rapidity,  towards  that  great  chaotic 
gulf,  where,  whether  in  the  shape  of  French  Revolutions, 
Reform  Bills,  or  what  shape  soever,  bloody  or  bloodless,  the 
descent  and  engulfment  assume,  we  now  see  them  weltering 
and  boiling.  Already  Cant,  as  once  before  hinted,  had  be- 
gun to  play  its  wonderful  part,  for  the  hour  was  come  :  two 
ghastly  Apparitions,  unreal  simulacra  both.  Hypocrisy  and 
Atheism  are  already,  in  silence,  parting  the  world.  Opin- 
ion and  Action,  which  should  live  together  as  wedded  pair, 
'  one  fiesh,'  more  properly  as  Soul  and  Body,  have  com- 
menced their  open  quarrel,  and  are  suing  for  a  separate 
maintenance,  —  as  if  they  could  exist  separately."  To  the 
earnest  mind,  in  any  position,  firm  footing  and  a  life  of  Truth 
was  becoming  daily  more  difficult :  in  Johnson's  position,  it 
was  more  difficult  than  in  almost  anv  other. 

If,  as  for  a  devout  nature  was  inevitable  and  indispensable, 
he  looked  up  to  Religion,  as  to  the  polestar  of  his  voyage, 
already  there  was  no  Jixed  polestar  any  longer  visible ;  but 
two  stars,  a  whole  constellation  of  stars,  each  proclaiming 
itself  as  the  true.  There  was  the  red  portentous  comet-star 
of  Infidelity ;  the  dim  fixed-star,  burning  ever  dimmer,  un- 
certain now  whether  not  an  atmospheric  meteor,  of  Ortho- 
doxy :  which  of  these  to  choose  ?  The  keener  intellects  of 
Europe  had,  almost  without  exception,  ranged  themselves 
under  the  former:  for  some  half  century,  it  had  been  the 
general  effort  of  European  speculation  to  proclaim  that  De- 

uction  of  Falsehood  was  the  only  Truth;  daily  had  Denial 

txed  stronger  and  stronger,  Belief  sunk  more  and  more 
into  decay.     From  our  Bolingbrokes  and  Tolands  the  scepti- 
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eal  fever  had  passed  into  France,  into  Scotland  ;  and  already 
it  smouldered,  far  and  wide,  secretly  eating  out  the  heart  of 
England.  Bayle  had  played  his  part ;  Voltaire,  on  a  wider 
theatre,  was  playing  his,  —  Johnson's  senior  by  some  fifteen 
years :  Hume  and  Johnson  were  children  almost  of  the  same 
year.^  To  this  keener  order  of  intellects  did  Johnson's  indis- 
putably belong  :  was  he  to  join  them  ;  was  he  to  oppose  them  ? 
A  complicated  question  :  for,  alas,  the  Church  itself  is  no  lon- 
ger, even  to  him,  wliolly  of  true  adamant,  but  of  adamant  and 
baked  mud  conjoined  :  the  zealously  Devout  must  find  his 
Church  tottering ;  and  pause  amazed  to  see,  instead  of  in- 
spired Priest,  many  a  swine-feeding  Trulliber  ministering  at 
her  altar.  It  is  not  the  least  curions  of  the  incoherences  which 
Johnson  had  to  reconcile,  that,  though  by  nature  contemptu- 
ous and  incredulous,  he  was,  at  that  time  of  day,  to  find  l»is 
safety  and  glory  in  defending,  with  his  whole  might,  the  trsr 
ditions  of  the  elders. 

Not  less  perplexingly  intricate,  and  on  both  sides  hollow 
or  questionable,  was  the  aspect  of  Politics.  Whigs  strug 
gling  blindly  forward,  Tories  holding  blindly  back  ;  each 
with  some  forecast  of  a  half  truth  ;  neither  with  any  forecast 
of  the  whole!  Admire  here  this  other  Contradiction  in  the 
life  of  Johnson  ;  that,  though  the  most  ungovernable,  and  in 
practice  the  most  independent  of  men,  he  must  be  a  Jacobite, 
and  worshipper  of  the  Divine  Right.  In  Politics  also  there 
are  Irreconcilables  enough  for  him.  As,  indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?  For  when  Religion  is  torn  asunder,  and 
the  very  heart  of  man's  existence  set  against  itself,  then  in 
all  subordinate  departments  there  must  needs  be  hollowness, 
incoherence.  The  English  Nation  had  rebelled  against  a 
Tyrant;  and,  by  the  hands  of  religious  tyninnicides,  exacted 
stern  vengeance  of  him :  Democracy  had  risen  iron-sinewed, 
and,  '  like  an  infant  Hercules,  strangled  serpents  in  its  era 
die.'  But  as  yet  none  knew  the  meaning  or  extent  of  tli' 
plienomenon  :  Europe  was  not  ripe  for  it ;  not  to  be  ripene<l 
»  Johnton,  September,  1709;  Hume,  Apr  1,  1711. 
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for  it,  but  by  the  culture  and  various  experience  of  another 
century  and  a  half.  And  now,  when  the  King-killers  were 
all  swept  away,  and  a  milder  second  picture  was  painted  over 
the  canvas  of  the  first,  and  betitled  '  Gloi-ious  Revolution,' 
who  doubted  but  the  catastrophe  was  over,  the  whole  busi- 
ness finished,  and  Democracy  gone  to  its  long  sleep?  Yet 
was  it  like  a  business  finished  and  not  finished ;  a  lingering 
uneasiness  dwelt  in  all  minds  :  the  deep-lying,  resistless  Ten- 
dency, which  had  still  to  be  obeyed,  could  no  longer  be  recog- 
nised ;  thus  was  there  halfness,  insincerity,  uncertainty  in 
men's  ways  ;  instead  of  heroic  Puritans  and  heroic  Cavaliers, 
came  now  a  dawdling  set  of  argumentative  Whigs,  and  a 
dawdling  set  of  deaf-eared  Tories  ;  each  half-foolish,  each 
half-false.  The  AVhigs  were  false  and  without  basis  ;  inas- 
much as  their  whole  object  was  Resistance,  Criticism,  Demo- 
lition, —  they  knew  not  why,  or  towards  what  issue.  In 
Whiggism,  ever  since  a  Charles  and  his  Jeffries  had  ceased 
to  meddle  with  it,  and  to  have  any  Russel  or  Sydney  to  med- 
dle with,  there  could  be  no  divineness  of  character;  not  till, 
in  these  latter  days,  it  took  the  figure  of  a  thorough-going, 
all-defying  Radicalism,  was  there  any  solid  footing  for  it  to 
stand  on.  Of  the  like  uncertain,  half-hollow  nature  had  To- 
ryism become,  in  Johnson's  time ;  preaching  forth  indeed  an 
everlasting  truth,  the  duty  of  Loyalty ;  yet  now,  ever  since 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  having  no  Person,  but  only 
an  Office  to  be  loyal  to ;  no  living  Soul  to  worship,  but  only 
a  dead  velvet-cushioned  Chair.  Its  attitude,  therefore,  was 
stiff-necked  refusal  to  move ;  as  that  of  Whiggism  was  clam- 
orous command  to  move, — let  rhyme  and  reason,  on  both 
hands,  .-ay  to  it  what  they  might.  The  consequence  was  : 
ImmeiLsurable  floods  of  contentious  jargon,  tending  no- 
whither ;  false  conviction  ;  false  resistance  to  conviction ; 
iecay  (ultimately  to  become  decease)  of  whatsoever  wai 
■>nce  understood  by  the  words,  Principle,  or  Honesty  of  heart ; 
>he  louder  and  louder  triumph  of  Halfness  and  Plausibility 
over  IVholeness  and  Truth  ;  —  at  last,  this  all-overshadowing 
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efflorescence  of  Quackery,  which  we  now  see,  wit  A  all  its 
deadening  and  killing  fruits,  in  all  its  innumerable  branches, 
down  to  the  lowest.  How,  between  these  jarring  extremes, 
wherein  the  rotten  lay  so  inextricably  intermingled  with  the 
sound,  and  as  yet  no  eye  could  see  through  the  ulterior  mean- 
ing of  the  matter,  was  a  faithful  and  true  man  to  adjust  him- 
self? 

That  Johnson,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  adopted  the  Con- 
servative side  ;  stationed  himself  as  the  unyielding  opponent 
of  Innovation,  resolute  to  hold  fast  tlie  form  of  sound  words, 
could  not  but  increase,  in  no  small  measure,  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  strive  with.  We  mean,  the  moral  difficulties ;  for 
in  economical  respects,  it  might  be  pretty  equally  balanced  ; 
the  Tory  servant  of  the  Public  had  perhaps  about  the  same 
chance  of  promotion  as  the  Whig :  and  all  the  promotion 
Johnson  aimed  at  was  the  privilege  to  live.  But,  for  what, 
though  unavowed,  was  no  less  indispensable,  for  his  peace  of 
conscience,  and  the  clear  ascertiiinment  and  feeling  of  his 
Duty  as  an  inhabitant  of  God's  world,  the  case  was  hereby 
rendered  much  more  comi)lox.  To  resist  Innovation  is  easy 
enough  on  one  condition  :  (hat  you  resist  Inquiry.  This  is, 
and  was,  the  common  expedient  of  your  common  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  it  would  not  do  for  Johnson :  he  was  a  zealous 
recommender  and  practiser  of  Inquiry ;  once  for  all,  could 
not  and  would  not  believe,  mucli  less  speak  and  act,  a  False- 
hood :  the  funn  of  sound  words,  which  he  held  fast,  must 
have  a  meaning  in  it.  Here  lay  the  difficulty :  to  behold  a 
portentous  mixture  of  True  and  False,  and  feel  that  he  must 
dwell  and  fight  there  ;  yet  to  love  and  defend  only  the  Trur. 
How  worship,  when  you  cannot  and  will  not  be  an  idolater; 
yet  ciiunot  help  discerning  that  the  Symbol  of  your  Divinity 
has  half  become  idolatrous  ?  This  was  the  question,  which 
Johnson,  the  man  both  of  clear  eye  and  devout  believing 
licart,  must  answer,  —  at  peril  of  his  life.  The  Whig  or 
Sceptic,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  much  simpler  [>art  to  play 
I'o  him  only  the  idolatrous  side  of  things,  nowise  the  divine 
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one,  lay  visible :  not  worship,  therefore,  nay,  in  the  strict 
sense  act  heart-honesty,  only  at  most  lip  and  hand-honesty,  is 
requii'ed  of  him.  What  spiritual  force  is  his,  he  can  consci- 
entiously employ  in  the  work  of  cavilhng,  of  pulling  down 
what  is  False.  For  the  rest,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
Ti*iith  of  a  higher  than  sensual  nature,  has  not  occurred  to 
him.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  he' as  man  has  to  aim  at,  is 
Respectability,  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-men.  Such 
suffrages  he  may  weigh  as  well  as  count ;  or  count  only :  ac- 
cording as  he  is  a  Burke,  or  a  Wilkes.  But  beyond  these 
there  lies  nothing  divine  for  him  ;  these  attained,  all  is  at- 
tained. Thus  is  his  whole  world  distinct  and  rounded-in  ;  a 
clear  goal  is  set  before  him  ;  a  firm  path,  rougher  or  smoother ; 
at  worst  a  firm  region  wherein  to  seek  a  path :  let  him  gird 
up  his  loins,  and  travel  on  without  misgivings !  For  the 
honest  Conservative,  again,  nothing  is  distinct,  nothing  round- 
ed-in :  Respectability  can  nowise  be  his  highest  Godhead ; 
not  one  aim,  but  two  conflicting  aims  to  be  continually  recon- 
ciled by  him,  has  he  to  strive  after.  A  difiicult  position,  as 
we  said ;  which  accordingly  the  most  did,  even  in  those  days, 
but  half  defend :  by  the  surrender,  namely,  of  their  own  too 
cumbersome  honesty,  or  even  understanding  ;  after  which  the 
completest  defence  was  worth  little.  Into  this  difiacult  posi- 
tion Johnson,  nevertheless,  threw  himself:  found  it  indeed 
full  of  difficulties ;  yet  held  it  out  manfully,  as  an  honest- 
hearted,  open-sighted  man,  while  life  was  in  him. 

Such  was  that  same  '  twofold  Problem  '  set  before  Samuel 
Johnson.  Consider  all  these  moral  difliculties  ;  and  add  to 
them  the  fearful  aggravation,  which  lay  in  that  other  circum- 
stance, that  he  needed  a  continual  appeal  to  the  Public,  must 
continually  produce  a  certain  impression  and  conviction  on 
'he  Puljlic ;  that  if  he  did  not,  he  ceased  to  have  '  provision 
for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,*  he  could  not  any 
longer  live'  How  a  vulgar  character,  once  launched  into 
this  wild  element ;  driven  onwards  by  Fear  and  Famine  ; 
without  other  aim  than  to  clutch  what  Provender  (of  Enjoy- 
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ment  in  any  kind)  he  could  get,  always  if  possible  keepinjj 
quite  clear  of  the  Gallows  and  Pillory,  that  is  to  say,  mind- 
ing heedfuUy  both  'person'  and  'character,'  —  would  have 
floated  hither  and  thither  in  it ;  and  contrived  to  eat  some 
three  repasts  daily,  and  wear  some  three  suits  yearly,  and 
then  to  depart  and  disappear,  having  consumed  his  last  ra- 
tion :  all  this  might  benvorth  knowing,  but  were  in  itself  a 
trivial  knowledge.  How  a  noble  man,  resolute  for  the  Truth, 
to  whom  Shams  and  Lies  wei'e  once  for  all  an  abomination, 
was  to  act  in  it :  here  lay  the  mystery.  By  what  methods, 
by  what  gifts  of  eye  and  hand,  does  a  hei^oic  Samuel  Johnson, 
now  when  cast  forth  into  that  waste  Chaos  of  Authorship, 
maddest  of  things,  a  mingled  Phlcgethon  and  Fleet-ditch, 
with  its  floating  lumber,  and  sea-krakens,  and  mud-spectres, 
—  shape  himself  a  voyage;  of  the  transient  driftwood,  and 
the  enduring  iron,  build  him  a  sea-worthy  Life-boat,  and  sail 
therein,  undrowned,  unpolluted,  through  the  roaring  'mother 
of  dead  dogs,'  onwards  to  an  eternal  Landmark,  and  City 
that  hath  foundations  ?  This  high  question  is  even  the  one 
answered  in  Boswell's  Book  ;  which  Book  we  therefore,  not 
BO  falsely,  have  named  a  Heroic  Poem ;  for  in  it  there  lies 
the  whole  argument  of  such.  Glory  to  our  brave  Samuel ! 
He  accomplished  this  wonderful  Problem  ;  and  now  through 
long  generations,  we  point  to  him,  and  say  :  Hein;  also  was  a 
Man  ;  let  the  world  once  more  have  assurance  of  a  Man  ! 

Had  there  been  in  Johnson,  now  when  afloat  on  that  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  of  grandeur  and  stpialor,  no  ligiit 
but  an  earthly  outward  one,  he  too  must  have  made  shijv 
wrecH.  With  his  diseased  body,  and  vehement  vora»cious 
heart,  how  easy  fur  him  to  become  a  carpe-diein  Philosopher, 
like  the  rest,  and  live  and  die  as  miserably  as  any  Boyce  of 
that  Brotherhood!  But  happily  there  was  a  higher  liglit  fur 
him  ;  shining  as  a  lamp  to  his  patii  ;  which,  in  all  patlis, 
would  teach  him  to  act  and  walk  not  as  a  fool,  but  as  wise, 
and  in  tiiosc  evil  days  too  '  redeeming  tlio  time.*  Under 
dimmer  or  clearer  manifestations,  a  Truth  had  been  revealed 
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to  him  :  I  also  am  a  Man  ;  even  in  this  unutterable  element 
of  Authorship,  I  may  live  as  beseems  a  Man  ^  That  Wrong 
is  not  only  different  from  Right,  but  that  it  is  in  strict  scien- 
tific terms  infinitely  different ;  even  as  the  gaining  of  the 
whole  world  set  against  the  losing  of  one's  own  soul,  or  (as 
Johnson  had  it)  a  Heaven  set  against  a  Hell ;  that  in  all 
situations  out  of  the  Pit  of  Tophet,  wherein  a  living  Man 
has  stood  or  can  stand,  there  is  actually  a  Prize  of  quite 
infinite  value  placed  within  his  reach,  namely  a  Duty  for 
him  to  do :  this  highest  Gospel,  which  forms  the  basis  and 
worth  of  all  other  Gospels  whatsoever,  had  been  revealed  to 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  the  man  had  believed  it,  and  laid  it 
faithfully  to  heart.  Such  knowledge  of  the  transcendental, 
immeasurable  character  of  Duty,  we  call  the  basis  of  aU 
Gospels,  the  essence  of  all  Religion  :  he  who  with  his  whole 
soul  knows  not  this,  as  yet  knows  nothing,  as  yet  is  properly 
nothing. 

This,  happily  for  him,  Johnson  was  one  of  those  that  knew : 
under  a  certain  authentic  Symbol,  it  stood  forever  present  to 
his  eyes :  a  Symbol,  indeed,  waxing  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 
yet  which  had  guided  forward,  as  their  Banner  and  celestial 
Pillar  of  Fire,  innumerable  saints  and  witnesses,  the  fathers 
of  our  modem  world ;  and  for  him  also  had  still  a  sacred  sig- 
nificance. It  does  not  appear  that,  at  any  time,  Johnson  was 
what  we  call  irreligious :  but  in  his  sorrows  and  isolation, 
when  hope  died  away,  and  only  a  long  vista  of  sufferinor  and 
toil  lay  before  him  to  the  end,  then  'first  did  Religion  shine 
'orth  in  its  Tieek,  everlasting  clearness ;  even  as  the  stars  do 
in  black  night,  which  in  the  daytime  and  dusk  were  hidden 
by  inferior  lights.  How  a  true  man,  in  the  midst  of  errors 
and  uncertainties,  shall  work  out  for  himself  a  sunj  Life- 
truth  ;  and  adjusting  the  transient  to  the  eternal,  amid  the 
fragments  of  ruined  Temples  build  up,  with  toil  and  pain, 
a  little  Altar  for  himself,  and  worship  there  ;  how  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  the  era  of  Voltaire,  can  purify  and  fortify  his 
loul,  and  hold  real  communion  with  the  Highes  ,  '  in  the 
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Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  : '  thrs  too  stands  all  unfolded 
in  his  Biography,  and  is  among  the  most  touching  and 
memorable  things  there  ;  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  with  pity, 
admiration,  awe.  Johnson's  Religion  was  as  the  light  of  life 
to  him  ;  without  it,  his  heart  was  all  sick,  dark  and  had  no 
guidance  left. 

He  is  now  enlisted,  or  impressed,  into  that  unspeakable 
shoeblack-seraph  Army  of  Authors  ;  but  can  feel  hereby  that 
he  tights  under  a  celestial  flag,  and  will  quit  him  like  a  man. 
The-  first  grand  I'equisite,  an  assured  heart,  he  therefore  has : 
what  his  outward  equipments  and  accoutrements  are,  is  the 
next  question  ;  an  important,  though  inferior  one.  His  in- 
tellectual stock,  intrinsically  viewed,  is  perhaps  inconsidera- 
ble :  the  furnishings  of  an  English  Sdhool  and  English  Uni- 
versity ;  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  more  uncer* 
tain  one  of  Greek  :  this  is  a  rather  slender  stock  of  Education 
wherewith  to  front  the  world.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  his  world  was  England ;  that  such  was  the  culture 
England  commonly  supplied  and  expected.  Besides  Johnson 
has  been  a  voracious  reader,  though  a  desultory  one,  and 
oftenest  in  strange  scholastic,  too  obsolete  Libraries ;  he  has 
also  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  press  of  Actual  Life,  for  some 
thirty  years  now  :  views  or  hallucinations  of  innumei"able 
things  are  weltering  to  and  fro  in  him.  Above  all,  be  his 
weapons  what  they  may,  he  has  an  arm  that  can  wield  them 
Nature  has  given  him  her  choicest  gift,  —  an  open  eye  and 
heart.  He  will  look  on  the  world,  wheresoever  he  can  oitch 
a  glimpse  of  it,  with  eager  curiosity  :  to  thi;  last,  we  find  this 
a  striking  characteristic  of  him  ;  for  all  human  interests  he 
iaa  a  sense ;  the  meanest  handicraftsman  could  interest  him, 
even  in  extreme  age,  by  speakitig  of  his  craft :  the  ways  of 
men  are  all  interesting  to  him  ;  any  human  thing,  that  he 
did  not  know,  he  wished  to  know.  Reflection,  moreover, 
Mcdiiation,  was  wiiat  he  practised  incessantly,  with  or  with- 
dut  his  will :  for  the  mind  of  the  man  was  earnest,  deep  a« 
well  as  humane.     Thus  would  the  world,  such  fragments  of 
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it  as  he  cculd  survey,  form  itself,  or  continuallj  tend  to  form 
itself,  into  a  coherent  Whole ;  on  any  and  on  all  phases  of 
which,  his  vote  and  voice  must  be  well  worth  listening  to. 
As  a  Speaker  of  the  Word,  he  will  speak  real  words ;  no 
idle  jargon,  or  hollow  triviality  will  issue  from  him.  His 
aim  too  is  clear,  attainable  ;  that  of  working  for  his  wages : 
let  him  do  this  honestly,  and  all  else  will  follow  of  its  own 
accord. 

With  such  omens,  into  such  a  warfare,  did  Johnson  go 
forth.  A  rugged  hungry  Kerne  or  Gallowglass,  as  we  called 
him:  yet  indomitable;  in  whom  lay  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Soldier.  With  giant's  force  he  toils,  since  such  is  his  ap- 
pointment, were  it  but  at  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of 
water  for  old  sedentary  bushy-wigged  Cave ;  distinguishes 
himself  by  mere  quantity,  if  there  is  to  be  no  other  distinc- 
tion. He  can  write  all  things ;  frosty  Latin  verses,  if  these 
are  the  saleable  commodity ;  Book-prefoces,  Political  Philip- 
pics, Review  Articles,  Parliamentary  Debates :  all  things  he 
does  rapidly ;  still  more  surprising,  all  things  he  does  thor- 
oughly and  well.  How  he  sits  there,  in  his  rough-hewn, 
amorphous  bulk,  in  that  upper-room  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and 
trundles-oflf  sheet  after  sheet  of  those  Senate-of-Lilliput  De- 
bates, to  the  clamorous  Printer's  Devils  waiting  for  them, 
with  insatiable  throat,  down  stairs  ;  himself  perhaps  im- 
pransus  all  the  while !  Admire  also  the  greatness  of  Lit- 
erature ;  how  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  cast  into  its  Nile- 
waters,  shall  settle  in  the  teeming  mould,  and  be  found,  one 
day,  as  a  Tree,  in  whose  branches  all  the  fowls  of  heaven 
nay  lodge.  Was  it  not  so  with  these  Lilliput  Debates  ?  In 
hat  small  project  and  act  began  the  stupendous  Fourth 
Estate  ;  whose  wide  world-embracing  influences  what  eye 
?an  take  in  ;  in  whose  boughs  are  there  not  already  fowls  of 
strange  feather  lodged  ?  Such  things,  and  far  stranger,  were 
done  in  that  wondrous  old  Portal,  even  in  latter  times.  And 
hen  figure  Samuel  dining  '  behind  the  screen,'  from  a 
trencher  covertly  handed  in  to  him,  at  a  preconcerted  nod 
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from  the  'great  bushy  wig;'  Samuel  too  ragged  to  show 
face,  yet  '  made  a  happy  man  of  by  hearing  his  praise 
ppoken.  If  to  Johnson  himself,  then  much  more  to  us,  may 
that  St.  John's  Gate  be  a  place  we  can  *  never  pass  without 
veneration.'  ^ 

Poverty,  Distress,  and  as  yet  Obscurity,  are  his  compan- 

1  All  Johnson's  places  of  resort  and  abode  are  venerable,  and  now  in- 
deed to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few;  for  his  name  has  become  great; 
and,  as  we  must  often  with  a  kind  of  sad  admiration  recognise,  there  is, 
even  to  the  rudest  man,  no  greatness  so  venerable  as  intellectual,  as  spirit- 
ual greatness;  nay  properly  there  is  no  other  venerable  at  all.  P'or  ex- 
ample, what  soul-subduing  magic,  for  the  very  clown  or  craftsman  of  our 
England,  lies  in  the  word  '  Scholar! '  "He  is  a  Scholar:  "  he  is  a  man 
wiser  than  we;  of  a  wisdom  to  us  boundless,  infinite:  who  shall  speak  his 
worth!  Such  things,  we  say,  fill  us  with  a  certain  pathetic  admiration  of 
defaced  and  obstructed  yet  glorious  man;  archangel  though  in  ruins, — 
or  rather,  tliough  in  rubbisli,  of  encumbrances  and  mud-incrustation?, 
which  also  are  not  to  be  perpetual. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mad-wiiirling  all-forgetting  London,  the  haunts  of 
the  mighty  that  were  can  seldom  witiiout  a  strange  difficulty  be  discov- 
ered. Will  any  man,  for  instance,  tell  us  which  bricks  it  was  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Buildings  that  Ben  Joiison's  hand  and  trowel  laid?  No  man,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  —  and  also  grumbled  at.  With  Samuel  Johnson  may  it  prove 
otherwise!  A  Gentleman  of  tiie  Briti!<h  Museum  is  said  to  have  made 
drawijigs  of  all  his  residences:  the  blessing  of  Old  ^lortalit^'  be  upon  him! 
We  ourselves,  not  without  labour  and  risk,  lately  discovere  I  Gougii 
Squauk,  between  Fleet  Street  and  Holborn  (adjoining  botii  to  Bolt  C«>UKT 
and  Johnson's  Coukt);  and,  on  the  second  day  of  search,  the  very  House 
there,  wherein  the  Knylisli  Dictivnary  was  composeil.  It  is  the  first  or 
corner  house  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  enter  tlirougii  the  arched  way  from 
the  North-west.  The  actual  occupant,  an  elderly,  well-washed,  decent- 
ooking  man,  invited  us  to  enter;  and  courteously  undertook  to  be  cicti-vne.  ; 
.hough  in  his  memory  lay  nothing  but  the  foolishest  jumble  and  hallucina- 
tion. It  is  a  stout  old-fashioned,  oak-b:ilustraded  house:  "I  have  spent 
many  H  pound  and  peiniy  on  it  since  then,"  said  the  worthy  Landlord: 
"  here,  you  see,  this  Bcdrootn  was  the  Doctor's  study;  that  was  the  gar- 
den "  (a  plot  of  delved  ground  somewhat  larger  tlian  a  bed-qnilt)  "  where 
he  walked  for  exercise;  these  three  garret  Bedrooms"  (where  his  three 
Con^-ists  sat  and  wrote)  "were  the  place  ho  kept  his  —  Pupils  in!" 
Tern/His  cdax  reruiu  !  Yet/trnx  also:  for  our  friend  now  added,  with  a 
irlKtfiil  l(K)k,  which  strove  to  seem  merely  historical:  "I  let  it  all  iu  Lixljj. 
ings,  to  respectable  gentlemen;  by  the  quarter,  or  the  month;  it's  all  one 
to  me."  —  "  To  me  also,"  whispered  the  Uhost  of  Samuel,  aa  we  wenl 
pensively  oar  ways. 
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ions :  so  poor  is  he  that  his  Wife  must  leave  him,  and  seek 
shelter  among  other  relations ;  Johnson's  household  has  ac- 
commodation for  one  inmate  only.  To  all  his  ever-varying, 
ever-recurring  troubles,  moreover,  must  be  added  this  con- 
tinual one  of  ill-health,  and  its  concomitant  depressiveness : 
a  galling  load,  which  would  have  crushed  most  common 
raortjils  into  desperation,  is  hfs  appointed  ballast  and  life- 
burden  ;  he  '  could  not  remember  the  day  he  had  passed  free 
from  pain.'  Nevertheless,  Life,  as  we  said  before,  is  always 
Life :  a  healthy  soul,  imprison  it  as  you  will,  in  squalid  gar^ 
rets,  shabby  coat,  bodily  sickness,  or  whatever  else,  will  assert 
its  heaven-granted  indefeasible  Freedom,  its  right  to  conquer 
ditficulties,  to  do  work,  even  to  feel  gladness.  Johnson  does 
not  whine  over  his  existence,  but  manfully  makes  the  most 
and  best  of  it.     '  He  said,  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at 

*  eighteenpence  a-week  :  few  people  would  inquire  where  he 
'  lodged  ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say,  "  Sir,  I  am  to 
'  be  found  at  such  a  place."  By  spending  threepence  in  a 
'  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours  every  day  in  very 

*  good  company  ;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 
'  bread-and-milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On 
'  clean-shirt-day  he  went  abroad,  and  paid  visits.'  Think  by 
whom,  and  of  whom  this  was  uttered,  and  ask  then,  AVhether 
there  is  more  pathos  in  it  than  in  a  whole  circulating- 
library  of  Giaows  and  Harolds,  or  less  pathos  ?  On  another 
occasion,  *  when  Dr.  Johnson,  one  day,  read  his  own  Satire, 
'  in  which  the  life  of  a  scholar  is  painted,  with  the  various 
'  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  he 
'  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  :  Mr.  Thrale's  family  and  Mr. 

*  Scott  only  were  present,  who,  in  a  jocose  way,  clapped  him 
'  on  the  back,  and  said,  "  What's  all  this,  my  dear  sir  ?    Why 

you  and  I   and  Hercules,  you  know,  were  all  troubled  with 

melancholy"     He  was  a  very  large  man,  and  made-out  the 

triumvirate  with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comically  enough.' 

These  were  sweet  tears ;  the  sweet  victorious  remembrance 

lay  in  them  of  toils  indeed  frightful,  yet  never  flinched  from, 
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and  now  triumphed  over.  '  One  day  it  shall  delight  you  also 
to  remember  labour  done ! '  —  Neither,  though  Johnson  is 
obscure  and  poor,  need  the  highest  enjoyment  of  existence, 
that  of  heart  freely  communing  with  heart,  be  denied  him. 
Savage  and  he  wander  homeless  through  the  streets ;  with- 
out bed,  yet  not  without  friendly  converse ;  such  another 
conversation  not,  it  is  like,  producible  in  the  proudest  draw- 
ing-room of  London.  Nor,  under  the  void  Night,  upon  the 
hard  pavement,  are  their  own  woes  the  only  topic :  nowise  ; 
they  "  will  stand  by  their  country,"  the  two  '  Backwoodsmen ' 
of  the  Brick  Desert ! 

Of  all  outward  evils  Obscurity  is  perhaps  in  itself  the 
least.  To  Johnson,  as  to  a  healthy-minded  man,  the  fantastic 
article,  sold  or  given  under  the  title  of  Fame,  had  little  or  no 
value  but  its  intrinsic  one.  He  prized  it  as  the  means  of 
getting  him  employment  and  good  wages  ;  scarcely  as  any- 
thing more.  His  light  and  guidance  came  from  a  loftier 
source ;  of  which,  in  honest  aversion  to  all  hypocrisy  or  pre- 
tentious talk,  he  spoke  not  to  men  ;  nay  perhaps,  being  of  a 
heaUhy  mind,  had  never  spoken  to  himself.  We  reckon  it  a 
striking  fact  in  Johnson's  history,  this  carelessness  of  his  to 
Fame.  Most  authors  speak  of  their  '  Fame '  as  if  it  were  a 
quite  priceless  matter ;  the  grand  ultimatum,  and  heavenly 
Constantine's-Banner  they  had  to  follow,  and  conquer  under. 
—  Thy  *  Fame  !  *  Unhappy  mortal,  where  will  it  and  thou 
both  be  in  some  fifty  years  ?  Shakspeare  himself  has  lasted 
but  two  hundred;  Homer  (partly  by  accident)  three  thou- 
sand :  and  does  not  already  an  Eteunitt  encircle  every  Me 
and  every  TTiee?  Cease,  then,  to  sit  feverishly  hatching  on 
that  'Fame'  of  thine;  and  flapping,  and  shrieking  with 
fierce  hisses,  like  brood-goose  on  her  last  egg,  if  man  shall  or 
dare  approach  it !  Quarrel  not  with  me,  hate  me  not,  my 
lirother :  make  what  thou  canst  of  thy  egg,  and  welcome 
God  knows,  I  will  not  steal  it ;  I  believe  it  to  be  addle.  — 
Johnson,  for  his  part,  was  no  man  to  be  killed  by  a  review 
concerning  which  matter,  it  was  said  by  a  benevolent  person 
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If  any  author  can  be  reviewed  to  death,  let  it  be,  with  all 
convenient  despatch,  done.  Johnson  thankfully  receives  any 
word  spoken  in  his  favour ;  is  nowise  disobliged  by  a  lam- 
poon, but  will  look  at  it,  if  pointed  out  to  him,  and  show  how 
it  might  have  been  done  better:  the  lampoon  itself  is  indeed 
nothing,  a  soap-bubble  that,  next  moment,  will  become  a  drop 
of  sour  suds  ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  if  it  do  anything,  it  keeps 
him  more  in  the  world's  eye,  and  the  next  bargain  will  be  all 
the  richer:  "Sir,  if  they  should  cease  to  talk  of  me,  I  must 
starve."  Sound  heart  and  understanding  head  :  these  fail  no 
man,  not  even  a  Man  of  Letters ! 

Obscurity,  however,  was,  in  Johnson's  case,  whether  a  light 
or  heavy  evil,  likely  to  be  no  lasting  one.  He  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  a  true  workman,  resolute  to  do  his  work  well ; 
and  he  does  his  work  well ;  all  his  work,  that  of  writing,  that 
of  living.  A  man  of  this  stamp  is  unhappily  not  so  common 
in  the  literary  or  in  any  other  department  of  the  world,  that 
he  can  continue  always  unnoticed.  By  slow  degrees,  John- 
son emerges ;  looming,  at  first,  huge  and  dim  in  the  eye  of 
an  observant  few ;  at  last  disclosed,  in  his  real  proportions,  to 
the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  and  encircled  with  a  '  light-nim- 
bus' of  glory,  so  that  whoso  is  not  blind  must  and  shall 
behold  him.  By  slow  degrees,  we  said ;  for  this  also  is  nota- 
ble ;  slow  but  sure :  as  his  fame  waxes  not  by  exaggerated 
clamour  of  what  he  seems  to  be,  but  by  better  and  better  in- 
jight  of  what  he  is,  so  it  will  last  and  stand  wearing,  being 
genuine.  Thus  indeed  is  it  always,  or  nearly  always,  with 
\rue  fame.  The  heavenly  Luminary  rises  amid  vapours : 
otargazers  enough  must  scan  it,  with  critical  telescopes ;  it 
makes  no  blazing,  the  world  can  either  look  at  it,  or  forbear 
looking  at  it ;  not  till  after  a  time  and  times,  does  its  celestial 
eternal  nature  become  indubitable.  Pleasant,  on  the  other 
\iand,  is  the  blazing  of  a  Tarbarrel ;  the  crowd  dance  mer- 
rily round  it,  with  loud  huzzaing,  univeisal  three-times-three, 
and,  like  Homer's  peasants,  'bless  the  iseful  light:'  but  un- 
happily it  so  soon  ends  in  darkness,  foul  choking  smoke  ;  and 
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is  kicked  into  the  gutters,  a  nameless  imbroglio  of  charred 
staves,  pitch-cinders  and  vomissement  du  diable! 

Bnt  indeed,  from  of  old,  Johnson  has  enjoyed  all  or  nearly 
all  that  Fame  can  yield  any  man :  the  respect,  the  obedience 
of  those  that  are  about  him  and  inferior  to  him  ;  of  those 
whose  opinion  alone  can  have  any  forcible  impression  on  him. 
A  little  circle  gathers  round  the  Wise  man ;  which  gradually 
enlarges  as  the  report  thereof  spreads,  and  more  can  come  to 
see,  and  to  believe  ;  for  Wisdom  is  precious,  and  of  irresisti- 
ble attraction  to  all.  'An  inspired-idiot,'  Goldsmith,  hangs 
strangely  about  him  ;  though,  as  Hawkins  says,  *  he  loved  not 
'Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  for  his  parts  ;  and  once  en- 

*  treated  a  friend  to  desist  from  praising  him,  "  for  in  doing 
'so,"  said  he,  "you  harrow  up  my  very  soul!"*  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  evil  in  the  '  gooseberry-fool ; '  but  rather 
much  good  ;  of  a  finer,  if  of  a  weaker,  sort  than  Johnson's  ; 
and  all  the  more  genuine  that  he  himself  could  never  become 
conscious  of  it,  —  though  unhappily  never  cease  attempting 
to  become  so:  the  Author  of  the  genuine  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
nill  he,  will  he,  must  needs  fly  towards  such  a  mass  of  gen- 
uine Manhood ;  and  Dr.  Minor  keep  gyrating  round  Dr. 
Major,  alternately  attracted  and  repelled.  Tlien  there  is  the 
chivalrous  Topham  Bcauclerk,  with  his  sharp  wit,  and  gallant 
courtly  ways :  there  is  Bennet  Langton,  an  orthodox  gentle- 
man, and  worthy  ;  though  Johnson  once  laughed,  louder  al- 
most tlian  mortal,  at  his  last  will  and  testament ;  and  'could 
'not  stop  his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he 
'got  without  tlie  Temple-gate;  then  burst  into  such  a  fit  of 
'  laughter  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a  convulsion  ;  and, 
'in  order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at 

*  the  side  of  tiie  foot-pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud 
'that,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  liis  voice  seemed  to  resound 
Mrotn  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch!'  Lastly  comes  his  solid 
tiiinking,  solid-feeding  Thrale,  the  well-beloved  man  ;  with 
Thnifin,  a  bright  papilionaceous  creature,  whom  the  elephant 
VnvA  to  play  wiiii.  ami  wave  to  and  fro  upon  his  trunk.     Not 
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to  ppeak  of  a  reverent  Bozzy,  for  what  need  is  there  farther  ? 
1 —  Or  of  the  spiritual  Luminaries,  with  tongue  or  pen,  who 
made  that  age  remarkable  ;  or  of  Highland  Lairds  drinking, 
in  fierce  usquebaugh,  "  Your  health,  Toctor  Shonson  ! "  — 
Still  less  of  many  such  as  that  poor  '  Mr.  F.  Lewis,'  older  in 
date,  of  whose  birth,  death  and  whole  terresti-ial  res  gestae, 
this  only,  and  strange  enough  this  actually,  survives  :  "  Sir, 
he  lived  in  London,  and  hung  loose  upon  society ! "  Stat 
Parvi  nominis  umbra.  — 

In  his  fifty-third  year,  he  is  beneficed,  by  the  royal  bounty, 
with  a  Pension  of  three-hundred  pounds.  Loud  clamour  is 
always  more  or  less  insane  :  but  probably  the  insanest  of  all 
loud  clamours  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  this  that  was 
raised  about  Johnson's  Pension.  Men  seem  to  be  led  by  the 
noses :  but  in  reality,  it  is  by  the  ears,  —  as  some  ancient 
slaves  were,  who  had  their  ears  bored ;  or  as  some  modern 
quadrupeds  may  be,  whose  ears  are  long.  Very  falsely  was 
it  said,  '  Names  do  not  change  Things.'  Names  do  change 
Things  ;  nay  for  most  part  they  are  the  only  substance,  which 
mankind  can  discern  in  Things.  The  whole  sum  that  John- 
son, during  the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  drew 
from  the  public  funds  of  PIngland,  would  have  supported 
some  Supreme  Priest  for  about  half  as  many  weeks ;  it 
amounts  very  nearly  to  the  revenue  of  our  poorest  Church- 
Overseer  for  one  twelvemonth.  Of  secular  Administrators 
of  Provinces,  and  Horse-subduers,  and  Game-destroyers,  we 
shall  not  so  much  as  speak :  but  who  were  the  Primates  of 
England,  and  the  Primates  of  all  England,  during  Johnson's 
days  ?  No  man  has  remembered.  Again,  is  the  Primate  of 
all  England  something,  or  is  he  nothing  ?  If  something,  then 
what  but  the  man  who,  in  the  supreme  degree,  teaches  and 
Fpiritually  edifies,  and  leads  towards  Heaven  by  guiding 
wisely  through  the  Earth,  the  living  souls  that  inhabit  Eng- 
land ?  "We  touch  here  upon  deep  matters;  wliicii  but  re- 
motely concern  us,  and  might  lead  us  into  still  deeper :  clear, 
■»u  the  mean  while,  it  is  that  the  true  Spiritual  Edifier  and 
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Soul's-Father  of  all  England  was,  and  till  very  lately  con 
tinued  to  be,  the  man  named  Samuel  Johnson,  —  whom  this 
scot-and-lot-paying  world  cackled  reproachfully  to  see  remu- 
nerated like  a  Supervisor  of  Excise  ! 

If  Destiny  had  beaten  hard  on  poor  Samuel,  and  did  never 
cease  to  vigit  him  too  roughly,  yet  the  last  section  of  his  Life 
might  be  pronounced  victorious,  and  on  the  whole  happy 
He  was  not  idle  ;  but  now  no  longer  goaded  on  by  want ;  the 
light  which  had  shone  irradiating  the  dark  haunts  of  Pov- 
erty, now  illuminates  the  circles  of  Wealth,  of  a  certain  cul- 
ture and  elegant  intelligence  ;  he  who  had  once  been  admitted 
to  speak  with  Edmund  Cave  and  Tobacco  Browne,  now  ad- 
mits a  Reynolds  and  a  Burke  to  speak  with  him.  Loving 
friends  are  there ;  Listeners,  even  Answerers  :  the  fruit  of 
his  long  labours  lies  round  him  in  fair  legible  Writings,  of 
Philosophy,  Eloquence^  Morality,  Philology ;  some  excellent, 
all  worthy  and  genuine  Works ;  for  which  too,  a  deep,  ear- 
nest murmur  of  thanks  reaches  him  from  all  ends  of  his 
Fatherland.  Nay  there  are  works  of  Goodness,  of  undying 
Mercy,  which  even  he  has  possessed  the  power  to  do :  *  What 
I  gave  I  have ;  what  I  spent  I  had ! '  Early  friends  had 
long  sunk  into  the  grave ;  yet  in  his  soul  th^  ever  lived, 
fresh  and  clear,  with  soft  pious  breathings  towards  them,  not 
without  a  still  hope  of  one  day  meeting  them  again  in  purer 
union.  Such  was  Johnson's  Life :  the  victorious  Battle  of  a 
free,  true  Man.  Finally  he  died  the  death  of  the  free  and 
true  :  a  dark  cloud  of  Death,  solemn  and  not  untinged  with 
halos  of  immortal  Hope,  'took  him  away,'  and  our  eyes 
could  no  longer  behold  him  ;  but  can  still  behold  tlie  trace 
and  impress  of  his  courageous,  honest  spirit,  deep-legible  in 
the  World's  Business,  whereso(^ver  he  walked  and  was. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  Work  tliat  Joliiison  performed, 
how  much  poorer  the  World  were  had  it  wanted  him,  can,  -a-- 
in  all  such  cases,  never  be  accurately  done ;  cannot,  till  alii  r 
Bome  longer  space,  be  approximately  done.  All  work  is  a^ 
seed  sown  ;  it  grows  and  spreads,  and  sows  itself  anew,  and 
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SO,  in  endless  palingenesia,  lives  and  works.  To  Johnson's 
Writings,  good  and  solid,  and  still  profitable  as  they  are,  we 
have  already  rated  his  Life  and  Conversation  as  superior. 
By  the  one  and  by  the  other,  who  shall  compute  what  effects 
have  been  produced,  and  are  still,  and  into  deep  Time,  pro- 
ducing ? 

So  much,  however,  we  can  already  see :  It  is  now  some 
three  quarters  of  a  century  that  Johnson  has  been  the 
Prophet  of  the  English  ;  the  man  by  whose  light  the  Eng- 
lish people,  in  public  and  in  private,  more  tlian  by  any  other 
man's,  have  guided  their  existence.  Higher  light  than  that 
immediately  practical  one ;  higher  virtue  than  an  honest 
Prudence,  he  could  not  then  communicate ;  nor  perhaps 
could  they  have  received :  such  light,  such  virtue,  however, 
he  did  communicate.  How  to  thread  this  labyrinthic  Time, 
the  fallen  and  falling  Ruin  of  Times  ;  to  silence  vain  Scru- 
ples, hold  firm  to  the  last  the  fragments  of  old  Belief,  and 
with  earnest  eye  still  discern  some  glimpses  of  a  true  path, 
and  go  forward  thereon,  '  in  a  world  where  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  little  to  be  known : '  this  is  what  Samuel  John- 
son, by  act  and  word,  taught  his  Nation  ;  what  his  Nation 
received  and  learned  of  him,  more  than  of  any  other.  We 
can  view  him  as  the  preserver  and  transmitter  of  whatsoever 
was  genuine  in  the  spirit  of  Toryism  ;  which  genuine  spirit, 
it  is  now  becoming  manifest,  must  again  embody  itself  in  all 
new  forms  of  Society,  be  what  they  may,  that  are  to  exist, 
and  have  continuance  —  elsewhere  than  on  Paper.  The  last 
in  many  things,  Johnson  was  the  last  genuine  Tory  ;  the  last 
of  Englishmen  who,  with  strong  voice  and  wholly-believing 
heart,  preached  the  Doctrine  of  Standing  still ;  who,  without 
selfishness  or  slavishness,  reverenced  the  existing  Powers, 
and  could  assert  the  privileges  of  rank,  though  himself  poor, 
neglected  and  plebeian  ;  who  had  heart-devoutness  with 
heart-hatred  of  cant,  was  orthodox-religious  with  his  eyes 
open ;  and  in  all  things  and  everywhere  spoke  out  in  plain 
English,  from  a  soul  wherein  Jesuitism  could  find  no  harbour, 
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and  with  the  front  and  tone  not  of  a  diplomatist,  but  of  a 
man. 

This  last  of  the  Tories  was  Johnson  :  not  Burke,  as  is 
often  said  ;  Buike  was  esisentially  a  Wliig,  and  only,  on 
reaching  the  verge  of  the  chasm  towards  which  Whiggism 
from  the  first  was  inevitably  leading,  recoiled  ;  and,  like  a 
man  vehement  rather  than  earnest,  a  resplendent  far-sighted 
Rhetorician  rather  than  a  deep  sure  Thinker,  recoiled  with 
no  measure,  convulsively,  and  damaging  what  he  drove  back 
with  him. 

In  a  world  which  exists  by  the  balance  of  Antagonisms,  the 
respective  merit  of  the  Conservator  and  the  Innovator  must 
ever  remain  debatable.  Great,  in  the  mean  while,  and  un- 
doubted for  both  sides,  is  the  merit  of  him  who,  in  a  day  of 
Change,  walks  wisely,  honestly.  Johnson's  aim  was  in  itself 
an  impossible  one  :  this  of  stemming  the  eternal  Flood  of 
Time  ;  of  clutching  all  things,  and  anchoring  them  down, 
and  saying,  Move  not !  —  how  could  it,  or  should  it,  ever 
have  success?  The  strongest  man  can  but  retard  the  cur- 
rent partially  and  for  a  short  hour.  Yet  even  in  such 
shortest  retardation,  may  not  an  inestimable  value  lie?  If 
England  has  escaped  tiie  blood-bath  of  a  French  Revolution ; 
and  may  yet.  in  virtue  of  this  dehiy  and  of  the  experience  it 
has  given,  work  out  her  deliverance  calmly  into  a  new  Era, 
let  Samuel  Johnson,  beyond  all  contenijwrary  or  succeeding 
men,  have  the  praise  for  it.  We  said  above  that  he  was 
appointed  to  be  Ruler  of  the  British  Nation  for  a  season  : 
whoso  will  look  beyond  the  surface,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Morld's  movements,  may  find  that  all  Pitt  Administrations, 
and  ContinentJil  Subsidies,  and  Waterloo  victories,  rested  on 
the  possibility  of  making  England,  yet  a  little  while,  Tort/ish, 
Loyal  to  the  Old  ;  and  this  again  on  the  anterior  reality,  that 
the  Wise  had  found  such  Loyalty  still  practicable,  and  recom- 
mendable.  England  had  its  Hume,  as  France  had  its  Vol- 
taire* and  Diderots  ;  but  the  Johnson  was  peculiar  to  us. 

If  wc  flsk  now,  by  what  endowment  it  mainly  was  that 
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Johnson  realised  such  a  Life  for  himself  and  others  ;  what 
quality  of  character  the  main  phenomena  of  his  Life  may  be 
most  naturally  deduced  from,  and  his  other  qualities  most 
naturally  subordinated  to,  in  our  conception  of  him,  perhaps 
the  answer  were  :  The.  quality  of  Courage,  of  Valour;  that 
Johnson  was  a  Brave  Man.  The  Courage  that  can  go  forth, 
once  and  away,  to  Chalk-Farm,  and  have  itself  shot,  and 
snuffed  out,  with  decency,  is  nowise  wholly  what  we  mean 
here.  Such  courage  we  indeed  esteem  an  exceeding  small 
matter ;  capable  of  coexisting  with  a  life  full  of  falsehood, 
feebleness,  poltroonery  and  despicability.  Nay  oftener  it  is 
Cowardice  rather  that  produces  the  result :  for  consider.  Is 
the  Chalk-Farm  Pistoleer  inspired  with  any  reasonable  Be- 
lief and  Determination ;  or  is  he  hounded-on  by  haggard 
indefinable  Fear,  —  how  he  will  be  cut  at  public  places,  and 
plucked  geese  of  the  neighboui-hood '  will  wag  theii*  tongues 
at  him  a  plucked  goose  ?  If  he  go  then,  and  be  shot  without 
shrieking  or  audible  uproar,  it  is  well  for  him :  nevertheless 
there  is  nothing  amazing  in  it.  Courage  to  manage  all  this 
has  not  perhaps  been' denied  to  any  man  or  to  any  woman. 
Thus,  do  not  recruiting  sergeants  drum  through  the  streets  of 
manufacturing  towns,  and  collect  ragged  losels  enough  ;  every 
one  of  whom,  if  once  dressed  in  red,  and  trained  a  little,  will 
receive  fire  cheerfully  for  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  per 
diem,  and  have  the  soul  blown  out  of  him  at  last,  with  perfect 
propriety.  The  Courage  that  dares  only  die,  is  on  the  whole 
no  sublime  affair ;  necessary  indeed,  yet  universal ;  pitiful 
when  it  begins  to  parade  itself.  On  this  Globe  of  ours,  there 
aire  some  thirty-six  persons  that  manifest  it,  seldom  with  the 
smallest  failure,  during  every  second  of  time.  Nay  look  at 
Newgate  :  do  not  the  offscourings  of  Creation,  when  con- 
demned to  the  gallows  as  if  they  were  not  men  but  vermin, 
walk  thither  with  decency,  and  even  to  the  scowls  and  hoot- 
ings  of  the  whole  Universe  give  their  stem  good-night  in 
silence  ?  What  is  to  be  undergone  only  once,  we  may  un- 
dergo ;  what  must  be,  comes  almost  of  its  own  accord.     CoD' 
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sidered  as  Duellist,  what  a  poor  figure  does  the  fiercest  Irish 
Whiskerando  make,  compared  with  any  Englisl  Game-cock, 
Buch  as  you  may  buy  for  fifteenpence  ! 

The  Courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  Courage  to 
die  decently,  but  to  live  manfully.  .  This,  when  by  God's 
grace  it  has  been  gi^en,  lies  deep  in  the  soul;  like  genial 
heat,  fosters  all  other  \  irtues  and  gifts  ;  without  it  they  could 
not  live.  In  spite  of  our  innumerable  Waterloos  and  Peter- 
loos,  and  such  campaigning  as  there  has  been,  this  Courage 
we  allude  to,  and  call  the  only  true  one,  is  perhaps  rarer  in 
these  last  ages,  than  it  has  been  in  any  other  since  the  Saxon 
Invasion  under  Hengist.  Altogether  extinct  it  can  never  be 
among  men  ;  otherwise  the  species  Man  were  no  longer  for 
this  world  :  here  and  there,  in  all  times,  under  various  guises, 
men  are  sent  hither  not  only  to  demonstrate  but  exhibit  it, 
and  testify,  as  from  heart  to  heart,  that  it  is  still  possible,  still 
practicable. 

Johnson,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  Man  of  Letters, 
was  one  of  such  ;  and,  in  good  truth,  '  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.*  What  mortal  could  have  more  to  war  with  ?  Yet, 
as  we  saw,  he  yielded  not,  faltered  not  ;  he  fought,  and  even, 
such  was  his  blessedness,  prevailed.  Whoso  will  understand 
what  it  is  to  have  a  man's  heart,  may  find  that,  since  the  timer 
of  John  Milton,  no  braver  heart  had  beat  in  any  English 
bosom  than  Samuel  Johnson  now  bore.  Observe  too  that  he 
never  calK-d  hira.'^elf  brave,  never  felt  himself  to  be  so  ;  the 
more  completely  was  so.  No  Giant  Despair,  no  Golgotha 
Death-dance  or  Sorcerer's-Sabbath  of  *  Literary  Life  in  Lon- 
don,' appalls  this  pilgrim  ;  he  works  resolutely  for  deliver- 
ance ;  in  still  defiance,  steps  stoutly  along.  The  thing  that 
is  given  him  to  do,  he  can  make  himself  do ;  what  is  to  be 
endured,  he  can  endure  in  silence. 

How  tlie  great  soul  of  old  Samuel,  consaming  daily  his 
own  bitter  unallcviable  allotment  of  misery  and  toil,  shows 
beside  the  poor  flimsy  little  soul  of  young  Boswell ;  one  day 
daunting  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  tarrying  by  the  wine-cup  and 
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erying,  Aha,  the  wine  is  red ;  the  next  day  deploring  his 
downpressea,  night-shaded,  quite  poor  estate,  and  thinking  it 
unkind  that  the  whole  movement  of  the  Universe  should  go 
on,  while  his  digestive-apparatus  had  stopped !  "We  reckon 
Johnson's  '  talent  of  silence '  to  be  among  his  great  and  too 
rare  gifts.  Where  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  done,  there 
shall  nothing  farther  be  said  :  like  his  own  poor  blind  Welsh- 
woman, he  accomplished  somewhat,  and  also  '  endured  fifty 
years  of  wretchedness  with  unshaken  fortitude.'  How  grim 
was  Life  to  him  ;  a  sick  Prison-house  and  Doubting-castle  ! 
'  His  great  business,'  he  would  profess,  '  was  to  escape  from 
himself.'  Yet  towards ^1  this  he  has  taken  his  position  and 
resolution  ;  can  dismiss  it  all  '  with  frigid  indifference,  having 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear.'  Friends  are  stupid,  and  pusillani- 
mous, and  parsimonious ;  '  wearied  of  his  stay,  yet  offended 
at  his  departure : '  it  is  the  manner  of  the  world.  '  By 
popular  delusion,'  remarks  he  with  a  gigantic  calmness, 'il- 
literate writers  will  rise  into  renown  : '  it  is  portion  of  the 
History  of  English  Literature ;  a  perennial  thing,  this  same 
popular  delusion  ;  and  will  —  alter  the  character  of  the  Lan- 
guage. 

Closely  connected  with  this  quality  of  Valour,  partly  as 
springing  from  it,  partly  as  protected  by  it,  are  the  more 
recognisable  qualities  of  Truthfulness  in  word  and  thought, 
and  Honesty  in  action.  There  is  a  reciprocity  of  influence 
here :  for  as  the  realising  of  Truthfulness  and  Honesty  is  the 
life-light  and  great  aim  of  Valour,  so  without  Valour  they 
cannot,  in  anywise,  be  realised.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  practi- 
cal shortcomings,  no  one  that  sees  into  the  significance  of 
Johnson,  will  say  that  his  prime  object  was  not  Truth.  In 
conversation,  doubtless,  you  may  observe  him,  on  occasion, 
fighting  as  if  for  victory ;  —  and  must  pardon  these  ebull- 
iences of  a  careless  hour,  which  were  not  without  temptation 
and  provocation.  Remark  likewise  two  things :  that  such 
prize-arguings  were  ever  on  merely  superficial  debatable 
questions  ;  and  then  that  they  were  argued  generally  by  the 
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fair  laws  of  battle  and  logic-fence,  by  one  cunning  in  that 
pame.  If  their  purpose  was  excusable,  their  effect  was  harm- 
less, perliaps  bfneficial :  that  of  taming  noisy  mediocrity,  and 
showing  it  anotlier  side  of  a  debatable  matter ;  to  see  both 
sides  of  which  was,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  Truth  of  it. 
In  his  Writings  themselves  are  errors  enough,  crabbed  pre- 
possessions enough,  yet  these  nho  of  a  quite  extraneous  and 
accidental  nature ;  nowhere  a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
the  Truth.  Nay,  is  thei-e  not  everywhere  a  heartfelt  discern- 
ment, singular,  almost  admirable,  if  we  consider  throiigh  what 
confused  conflicting  lights  and  hallucinations  it  had  to  be  at- 
tained, of  the  highest  everlasting  Trutk,  and  beginning  of  all 
Truths :  this  namely,  that  man  is  ever,  and  even  in  the  age 
of  Wilkes  and  WhiteHeld,  a  Revelation  of  God  to  man  ;  and 
lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  in  Truth  only  ;  is  either  true, 
or,  in  strict  speech,  is  not  at  all  ? 

Quite  spotless,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Johnson's  love  of 
Truth,  if  we  look  at  it  as  expressed  in  Practice,  as  what  we 
have  named  Honesty  of  action.  '  Clear  your  mind  of  Cant ; ' 
clear  it,  tlirow  Cant  utterly  away :  such  was  his  emphatic, 
repeated  precept ;  and  di<l  not  he  himself  fiiitlifully  conform 
to  it?  The  Life  of  tliis  man  has  been,  as  it  were,  turned 
inside  out,  and  examined  with  microscopes  by  friend  and  foe ; 
yet  was  there  no  Lie  found  in  him.  His  Doings  and  Writ- 
ings are  not  shows  but  performances:  you  may  weigh  them 
in  the  balance,  and  they  will  stand  weight.  Not  a  line,  not 
a  sentence  is  dislionesily  done,  is  other  tiian  it  pretends  to  b«. 
Alas !  and  lie  wrote  not  out  of  inward  inspiration,  but  to  earn 
his  wages :  and  with  tliat  grand  perennial  tide  of 'jwpular 
delusion '  flowing  by ;  in  whose  waters  he  nevertheless  re- 
fused to  fish,  to  whose  rich  oyster-beds  (he  dive  was  too 
muddy  for  liiin.  Observe,  again,  with  what  innate  hatred  of 
Cant,  he  takes  for  himself,  and  offei*s  to  others,  the  lowest 
possible  view  of  his  business,  which  he  followed  with  such 
nobleness.  Motive  for  writing  he  had  none,  as  he  often  said, 
but  money;  and  yet  he  wrote  to.     Into  tlie  region  of  Poetic 
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Art  he  indeed  never  rose  ;  there  was  no  ideal  without  him 
avowing  itself  in  his  work :  the  nobler  was  that  unavowed 
ideal  whuh  lay  within  hira,  and  commanded  saying,  Work 
out  thy  Artisanship  in  the  spirit  of  an  Artist !  They  who 
talk  loudest  about  the  dignity  of  Art,  and  fancy  that  they  too 
are  Artistic  guild-brethren,  and  of  the  Celestials,  —  let  them 
consider  well  what  manner  of  man  this  was,  who  felt  himself 
to  be  only  a  hired  day-labourer.  A  labourer  that  was  wor- 
thy of  his  hire  ;  that  has  laboured  not  as  an  eye-servant,  but 
as  one  found  faithful!  Neither  was  Johnson  in  those  days 
perhaps  wholly  a  unique.  Time  was  when,  for  money,  you 
might  have  ware  :  and  jieeded  not,  in  all  departments,  in  that 
of  the  Epic  Poem,  in  that  of  the  Blacking-bottle,  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  mere  persuasion  that  you  had  ware.  It  was  a 
happier  time.  But  as  yet  the  seventh  Apocalyptic  Bladder 
(of  Puffery)  had  not  been  rent  open, —  to  whirl  and  grind, 
as  in  a  West-Indian  Tornado,  all  earthly  trades  and  things 
into  wreck,  and  dust,  and  consummation,  —  and  regeneration. 
Be  it  quickly,  since  it  must  be !  — 

That  Mercy  can  dwell  only  with  Valour,  is  an  old  senti- 
ment or  proposition  ;  which,  in  Johnson,  agAin  receives  con- 
firmation. Few  men  on  record  h.nve  had  a  more  merciful, 
tenderly  affectionate  nature  than  old  Samuel.  He  was  cjiUed 
the  Bear ;  and  did  indeed  too  often  look,  and  roar,  like  one ; 
being  forced  to  it  in  his  own  defence  :  yet  within  that  shaggy 
exterior  of  his  there  beat  a  lieart  warm  as  a  mother's,  soft  as 
a  little  child's.  Nay  generally,  his  very  roaring  was  but  the 
anger  of  affection  :  the  rage  of  a  Bear,  if  you  will ;  but  of  a 
Bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps.  Touch  his  Religion,  glance 
at  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Divine  Right ;  and  he  was 
U{)on  you  !  These  things  were  his  Svmbols  of  all  that  was 
gix)d  and  precious  for  men  ;  his  very  Ark  of  the  Covenant : 
whoso  laid  hand  on  them  tore  asunder  iiis  heart  of  hearts. 
Not  out  of  hatred  to  the  op{X)nent,  but  of  love  to  the  thing 
opposed,  did  Johnson  grow  cruel,  fiercely  contradictory  :  this 
IS  an  important  distinction  ;  never  to  be  forgotten  in  our  cen- 
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sure  of  his  conversational  outrages.  But  observe  also,  with 
what  humanity,  what  openness  of  love,  he  can  attach  himself 
to  all  things :  to  a  blind  old  woman,  to  a  Doctor  Levett,  to  a 
Cat  'Hodge.'  'His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
'were  frequently  employed  on  his  deceased  friends  ;  he  often 
'muttered  these  or  such  like  sentences:  "Poor  man!  and 
*  then  he  died." '  How  he  patiently  converts  his  poor  home 
into  a  Lazaretto ;  endures,  for  long  years,  the  contradiction 
of  the  miserable  and  unreasonable  ;  with  him  unconnected, 
save  that  they  had  no  other  to  yield  them  refuge  I  Generous 
old  man  !  Worldly  possession  he  has  little  ;  yet  of  this  he 
gives  freely ;  from  his  own  hard-earned  shilling,  the  half- 
pence for  the  poor,  that  '  waited  his  coming  out,'  are  not  with- 
held :  the  poor  '  waited  the  coming  out '  of  one  not  quite  so 
poor!  A  Sterne  can  write  sentimentalities  on  Dead  Asses: 
Johnson  lias  a  rough  voice  ;  but  he  finds  the  wretched  Daugh- 
ter of  Vice  fallen  down  in  the  streets ;  carries  her  home  on 
his  own  shoulders,  and  like  a  good  Samaritan  gives  help  to 
the  help-needing,  worthy  or  unworthy.  Ought  not  Charity, 
even  in  that  sense,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  ?  No  Penny- 
a-week  Committee-Lady,  no  manager  of  Soup-Kitchens,  dan- 
cer at  Charity-Balls,  was  tliis  rugged,  stern-vi,-aged  man  : 
but  where,  in  all  England,  could  there  have  been  found 
another  soul  so  full  of  Pity,  a  hand  so-heavenlike  bounteous 
as  his  ?  The  widow's  mite,  we  know,  was  greater  than  all 
the  other  gifts 

Perhaps  it  is  this  divine  feeling  of  Affection,  throughout 
manifested,  that  principally  attracts  us  towards  Johnson.  A 
true  brother  of  men  is  he  ;  and  filial  lover  of  the  Earth ; 
who,  with  little  bright  spots  of  Attachment,  '  where  lives  and 
works  some  loved  one,'  has  beautified  '  tliis  rough  solitary 
Earth  into  a  peopled  garden.'  Lichfield,  with  its  mostly 
dull  and  limited  inhabitants,  is  to  the  last  one  of  the  sunny 
islets  for  him  :  Stdve  magna  parens!  Or  read  those  Letters 
vn  his  Mother's  death  :  what  a  genuine  solemn  grief  and  pity 
lies  recorded  there ;  a  looking  back  into  the  Past,  unspeak 
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flblr  mournful,  unspeakably  tender.  And  yet  calm,  sublime; 
for  he  must  now  act,  not  look :  his  venerated  Mother  has 
been  taken  from  him ;  but  he  must  now  write  a  Hasselas  to 
defray  her  funeral !  Again  in  this  little  incident,  recorded  in 
his  Book  of  Devotion,  are  not  the  tones  of  sacred  Sorrow 
and  Greatness  deeper  than  in  many  a  blank-verse  Tragedy ; 

—  as,  indeed,  '  the  fifth  act  of  a  Tragedy,'  though  unrhymed, 
does  '  lie  in  every  death-bed,  were  it  a  peasant's,  and  of 
straw : ' 

'  Sunday,  October  18,  1767.  Yesterday,  at  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  took  my  leave  forever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Cham- 
bers, who  came  to  live  with  mj'  mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but 
little  parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my  father,  my  brother  and 
my  mother.     She  is  now  fifty -eiglit  years  old. 

'  I  desired  all  to  withdraw ;  then  told  her  that  we  were  to  part  for- 
ever; that  as  Christians,  we  should  part  witli  prayer;  and  that  I 
would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her.  She  ex- 
pressed great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and  held  up  her  poor  hands  as  she 
lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her.    *    * 

'  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was  the  greatest  pain 
she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  bet- 
ter place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes  and  great  emotion  of  ten- 
derness, the  same  hopes.  We  kissed  and  parted ;  I  humbly  hope,  to 
meet  again,  and  to  part  no  more.' 

Tears  trickling  down  the  granite  rock :  a  soft  well  of  Pity 
springs  within  !  —  Still  more  tragical  is  this  other  scene  : 
'Johnson  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse  him- 
'self  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son.  "  Once,  indeed,"  said 
'  he,  "  I  was  disobedient :  I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to 
•Uttoxeter  market  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal, 
'  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years  ago 
'  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault."  '  —  But  by  what  method  ? 

—  What  method  was  now  possible  ?  Hear  it ;  the  words  are 
again  given  as  his  own,  though  here  evidently  by  a  less  ca- 
pable reporter: 

'  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  abruptness  of  my  departure  in 
the  morning,  but  I  was  compelled  to  it  by  conscience.     Fifty  years 
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ago,  Madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed  a  breach  of  filial  piety.  My 
father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Uttoxeter  market,  and 
opening  a  stall  there  for  the  sale  of  his  Books.  Confined  by  indispo- 
sition, he  desired  me,  that  day,  to  go  and  attend  tlie  stall  in  his  place 
My  pride  prevented  me ;  I  gave  my  father  a  refusal.  —  And  now  to- 
day I  have  been  at  Uttoxeter;  I  went  into  the  market,  at  the  time 
of  business,  uncovered  my  head,  and  stood  with  it  bare,  for  an  hour, 
on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I 
stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was  expiatory.' 

Who  does  not  figure  to  himself  this  spectacle,  amid  the 
*  rainy  weather,  and  the  sneers,'  or  wonder,  'of  the  bystand- 
ers?' The  memory  of  old  Michael  Johnson,  rising  from 
the  far  distance ;  sad-beckoning  in  the  '  moonlight  of  mem- 
ory:* how  he  had  toiled  faithfully  hither  and  thither;  pa- 
tiently among  the  lowest  of  the  low ;  been  buffeted  and 
beaten  down,  yet  ever  risen  again,  ever  tried  it  anew  —  And 
oh  !  when  the  wearied  old  man,  as  Bookseller,  or  Hawker,  or 
Tinker,  or  whatsoever  it  was  that  Fate  had  reduced  liim  to, 
begged  help  of  thee  for  one  day,  —  liow  savage,  diabolic,  was 
that  mean  Vanity,  which  answered.  No !  He  sleeps  now , 
after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps :  but  thou,  O  Merciless, 
how  now  wilt  tliou  still  the  sting  of  that  remembrance  ? 
—  The  picture  of  Samuel  Johnson  standing  bareheaded  in 
the  market  there,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  sjiddest  we 
can  paint.  Repentance  !  Repentance  !  he  proclaims,  aa 
with  passionate  sobs :  but  only  to  the  ear  of  Heaven,  if 
Heaven  will  give  him  audience  :  the  earthly  ear  and  heart, 
that  should  have  heard  it,  are  now  closed,  unresponsive  for- 
ever. 

That  this  so  keen-loving,  soft-trembling  Affectionateness, 
Uio  inmost  essence  of  his  being,  must  have  looked  forth,  in 
»  ne  form  or  another,  through  Joimson's  whole  cliaracter,  prac- 
tical and  intellectual,  modifying  both,  is  not  to  be  doui)t«'d. 
Vet  through  what  singular  distortions  and  superstitions,  mop- 
ing melancholies,  blind  habits,  whims  about  *  entering  with 
the  riglit  foot,'  and  '  touching  every  post  as  he  walked  along ;' 
«ad  all  the  other  mad  ciiaotic  lumber  of  a  bruin  that,  with 
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6uu-clear  intellect,  hovered  forever  on  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity, —  must  that  same  inmost  essence  have  looked  forth ; 
unrecognisable  to  all  but  the  most  observant !  Accordingly 
it  was  not  recognised ;  Johnson  passed  not  for  a  fine  nature, 
but  lor  a  dull,  almost  brutal  one.  Might  not,  for  example, 
the  first-fruit  of  such  a  Lovingness,  coupled  with  his  quick 
Insight,  have  been  expected  to  bg  a  peculiarly  courteous  de- 
meanour as  man  among  men  ?  In  Johnson's  '  Politeness,' 
which  he  often,  to  the  wonder  of  some,  asserted  to  be  great, 
there  was  indeed  somewhat  that  needed  explanation.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  he  insisted  always  on  handing  lady-visitors  to 
their  carriage  ;  though  with  the  certainty  of  collecting  a  mob 
of  gazers  in  Fleet  Street,  —  as  might  well  be,  the  beau  hav- 
ing on,  by  way  of  court-dress,  '  his  rusty  brown  morning  suit, 
'  a  pair  of  old  shoes  for  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  stick- 
'  ing  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and 
'  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose  : '  —  in  all  this  we 
can  see  the  spirit  of  true  Politeness,  only  shining  through  a 
strange  medium.  Thus  again,  in  his  apartments,  at  one  time, 
there  were  unfortunately  no  chairs.     '  A  gentleman  who  frc- 

*  quently  visited  him  whilst  writing  his  Idleis,  constantly  found 
'  him  at  his  desk,  sitting  on  one  with  three  legs  ;  and  on  rising 

*  from  it,  he  remarked  that  Johnson  never  forgot  its  defect ; 
'  but  would  either  hold  it  in  his  hand,  or  place  it  with  great 
'  composure  against  some  support ;  taking  no  notice  of  its  im- 
'  perfection  to  his  visitor,'  —  who  meanwhile,  we  suppose,  sat 
upon  folios,  or  in  the  sartorial  fiishion.  '  It  was  remarkable 
'  in  Johnson,*  continues  Miss  Reynolds  (Benny  dear),  '  that 

no  external  circumstances  ever  prompted  him  to  make  any 
apology,  or  to  seem  even  sensible  of  their  existence. 
'  Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  philosopliic  pride,  or  of  some 
partial  notion  of  his  respecting  iiigh-breeding,  is  doubtful.' 
That  it  was,  for  one  thing,  the  effect  of  genuine  Politeness,  is 
nowise  doubtfuL  Not  of  the  Pharisaical  Brummellean  Po- 
ateness,  which  would  suffer  crucifixion  rather  than  ask  twice 
f(/    soup:  but  the   noble  universal   Politeness  of  a  man, 
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that  knows  the  dignity  of  men,  and  feels  his  own  ;  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  patriarchal  bearing  of  an  Indian  Sa« 
chem  ;  such  as  Johnson  himself  exhibited,  when  a  sudden 
chance  brought  him  into  dialogue  with  his  King.  To  us, 
with  our  view  of  the  man,  it  nowise  appears  'strange'  that 
he  should  have  boasted  himself  cunning  in  the  laws  of  Po- 
liteness ;  nor  '  stranger  still,'  habitually  attentive  to  practise 
tliem. 

More  legibly  is  this  influence  of  the  Loving  heart  to  be 
traced  in  his  intellectual  character.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
beginning  of  intellect,  the  first  inducement  to  the  exercise 
thereof,  but  attraction  towards  somewhat,  affection  for  it? 
Thus  too,  who  ever  saw,  or  will  see,  any  true  talent,  not  to 
speak  of  genius,  the  foundation  of  which  is  not  goodness, 
love  ?  From  Johnson's  strength  of  Affection,  we  deduce 
many  of  his  intellectual  peculiarities  ;  especially  that  threat- 
ening array  of  perversions,  known  under  the  name  of  '  John- 
son's Prejudices.'  Looking  well  into  the  root  from  which 
these  sprang,  we  have  long  ceased  to  view  them  with  hos- 
tility, can  pardon  and  reverently  pity  them.  Consider  with 
what  force  early-imbibed  opinions  must  have  clung  to  a  soul 
of  this  Affection.  Those  evil-famed  Prejudices  of  his,  that 
Jacobitism,  Church-of-Englandism,  hatred  of  the  Scotch, 
belief  in  Witches,  and  such  like,  what  were  they  but  the 
ordinary  beliefs  of  well-doing,  well-meaning  provincial  Eng- 
lishmen in  that  day  ?  First  gathered  by  his  Father's  hearth  ; 
round  the  kind  '  country  fires' of  native  Staffordshire;  they 
grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength : 
they  were  hallowed  by  fondest  sacred  recollections ;  to  part 
with  them  was  parting  with  liis  heart's  blood.  If  the  man 
who  has  no  strength  of  Affection,  strength  of  Belief,  have  no 
Ptrenglh  of  Prejudice,  let  him  tliauk  Ili-uvcn  for  it,  but  to 
himself  tjtke  small  thanks. 

Mrlanoholy  it  was,  indeed,  tiial  \\\v.  iioldc  Johnson  could 
not  work  himself  loose  from  these  adhesions  ;  that  he  could 
Dniy  purify  them,  and  wear  them  with  some  nobleness.     YeJ 
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let  us  understand  how  they  grew  out  from  the  very  centre  of 
his  being:  nay  moreover,  how  they  came  to  cohere  in  him 
with  what  formed  the  business  and  worth  of  his  Life,  the  sum 
of  his  whole  Spiritual  Endeavour.  For  it  is  on  the  same 
ground  that  he  b  ;came  throughout  an  Edifier  and  Repairer, 
not,  as  the  others  of  his  make  were,  a  Puller-down  ;  that  in 
an  age  of  universal  Scepticism,  England  was  still  to  produce 
its  Believer.  Mark  too  his  candour  even  here  ;  while  a  Dr. 
Adam?,  with  placid  surprise,  asks,  "  Have  we  not  evidence 
enough  of  the  soul's  immortality  ? "  Johnson  answers,  "  I 
wish  for  more."  But  the  truth  is,  in  Prejudice,  as  in  all 
things,  Johnson  was  the  product  of  England  ;  one  of  those 
good  yeomen  whose  limbs  were  made  in  England :  alas,  the 
last  of  such  Invincibles,  their  day  being  now  done !  His 
culture  is  wholly  English ;  that  not  of  a  Thinker,  but  of  a 
'  Scholar : '  his  interests  are  wholly  English  ;  he  sees  and 
knows  nothing  but  England  ;  he  is  the  John  Bull  of  Spiritual 
Europe :  let  him  live,  love  him,  as  he  was  and  could  not  but 
be !  Pitiable  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  a  Samuel  Johnson  must 
confute  Hume's  irreligious  Philosophy  by  some  '  story  from 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Bislioprick  of  Durham  ; '  should  see 
nothing  in  the  great  Frederick  but  '  Voltaire's  lackey ; '  in 
Voltaire  himself  but  a  man  acerrimi  ingcnii,  paucarum  Ut- 
erarum ;  in  Rousseau  but  one  worthy  to  be  hanged  ;  and  in 
the  universal,  long-prepared,  inevitable  Tendency  of  Euro- 
pean Thought  but  a  green-sick  milkmaid's  crotchet  of,  for 
variety's  sake,  '  milking  the  Bull.*  Our  good,  dear  John ! 
Observe  too  what  it  is  that  he  sees  in  the  city  of  Paris :  no 
■blest  glimpse  of  those  D'Alemberts  and  Diderot«,  or  of  the 
■ange  questionable  work  they  did  ;  solely  some  Benedic- 
;e  Priests,  to  talk  kitchen-latin  with  them  about  Editiones 
Pnncipes.  "  Monsheer  Nongtongpaw  f  —  Our  dear,  foolish 
John:  yet  is  there  a  lion's  heart  within  him  !  —  Pitiable  all 
these  things  were,  we  say ;  yet  nowise  inexcusable ;  nay, 
as  basis  or  as  foil  to  much  else  that  was  in  Johnson,  almost 
venerable.     Ought  we  not,  indeed,  to  honour  England,  and 
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English  Institutions  and  Way  of  Life,  that  tliey  could  still 
equip  such  a  man  ;  could  furnish  him  in  heart  and  head  to 
be  a  Samuel  Johnson,  and  yet  to  love  them,  and  unyield- 
ingly fight  for  them  ?  What  truth  and  living  vigour  must 
such  Institutions  once  have  had,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  there  was  still  enough  left  in  thera  for 
this ! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  our  little  British  Isle,  the  two 
grand  Antagonisms  of  Europe  should  have  stood  embodied, 
under  their  very  highest  concentration,  in  two  men  produced 
simultaneously  among  ourselves.  Samuel  Johnson  and  David 
Hume,  as  was  observed,  were  children  nearly  of  the  same 
year :  through  life  they  were  spectators  of  the  same  Life- 
movement  ;  often  inhabitants  of  the  same  city.  Greater  con- 
trast, in  all  things,  between  two  great  men,  could  not  be. 
Hume,  well-born,  competently  provided  for,  whole  in  body 
and  mind,  of  his  own  determination  forces  a  way  into  Liter- 
ature :  Johnson,  poor,  moonstruck,  diseased,  forlorn,  is  forced 
into  it  '  with  the  bayonet  of  necessity  at  his  back.'  And 
what  a  part  did  they  severally  play  there  !  As  Johnson  be- 
came the  father  of  all  succeeding  Tories  ;  so  was  Hume  the 
father  of  all  succeeding  Whigs,  for  his  own  Jacobitism  was 
but  an  accident,  as  worthy  to  be  named  Prejudice  as  any  of 
Johnson's.  Again,  if  Johnson's  culture  was  exclusively  Eng- 
lish ;  Hume's,  in  Scotland,  became  European  ;  —  for  which 
reason  too  we  find  his  infiuence  spread  deeply  over  all  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  traceable  deeply  in  all  speculation,  French, 
German,  as  well  as  domestic  ;  while  Johnson's  name,  out  of 
England,  is  hardly  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  In  spiritual 
stature  they  are  almost  equal ;  both  great,  among  the  great- 
est: yet  how  uidike  in  likeness  I  Ilume  has  the  widest, 
methodising,  comprehensive  eye  ;  Johnson  the  keenest  for 
perspicacity  and  minute  detail  :  so  had,  perhaps  chiefly,  their 
education  onlered  it.  Neither  of  the  two  rose  into  Poetry, 
yet  both  to  some  approximation  thereof:  Hume  to  something 
of  an  E[)ic  clearness  and  method,  as  in  his  delineation  of  the 
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Commonwealth  "Wars ;  Johnson  to  many  a  deep  Lyric  tone 
of  plaintiveness  and  impetuous  graceful  power,  scattered  over 
his  fugitive  compositions.  Both,  rather  to  the  general  sur- 
prise, had  a  certain  rugged  Humour  shining  through  their 
earnestness :  the  indication,  indeed,  that  they  were  earnest 
men,  and  had  subdued  their  wild  world  into  a  kind  of  tempo- 
rary home  and  safe  dwelling.  Both  were,  by  principle  and 
habit.  Stoics :  yet  Johnson  with  the  greater  merit,  for  he 
alone  had  very  much  to  triumph  over ;  farther,  he  alone  en- 
nobled his  Stoicism  into  Devotion.  To  Johnson  Life  was  as 
a  Prison,  to  be  endured  with  heroic  faith  :  to  Hume  it  was 
little  more  than  a  foolish  Bartholomew-Fair  Show-booth,  with 
the  foolish  crowdings  and  elbowings  of  which  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel ;  the  whole  would  break  up,  and  be 
at  liberty,  so  soon.  Both  realised  the  highest  task  of  Man- 
hood, that  of  living  like  men  ;  each  died  not  unfitly,  in  his 
way :  Hume  as  one,  with  factitious,  half-false  gaiety,  tak- 
ing leave  of  what  was  itself  wholly  but  a  Lie :  Johnson 
as  one,  with  awe-struck,  yet  resolute  and  piously  expectant 
heart,  taking  leave  of  a  Reality,  to  enter  a  Reality  still 
higher.  Johnson  had  the  harder  problem  of  it,  from  first 
to  last :  whether,  with  some  hesitation,  we  can  admit  that 
he  was  intrinsically  the  better-gifted,  may  remain  unde- 
cided. 

These  two  men  now  rest ;  the  one  in  Westminster  Abbey 
here ;  the  other  in  the  Calton-Hill  Churchyard  of  Edin- 
burgh. Through  Life  they  did  not  meet :  as  contrasts,  '  like 
in  unlike,'  love  each  other ;  so  might  they  two  have  loved, 
and  communed  kindly,  —  had  not  the  terrestrial  dross  and 
darkness,  that  was  in  them,  withstood  !  One  day,  their  spir- 
its, what  Truth  was  in  each,  will  be  found  working,  living  in 
harmony  and  free  union,  even  here  below.  They  were  the 
two  half-men  of  their  time  :  whoso  should  combine  the  in- 
trepid Candour  and  decisive  scientific  Clearness  of  Hume, 
with  the  Reverence,  the  Love  and  devout  Humility  of  John- 
son, were  the  whole  man  of  a  new  time.     Till  such  whole 
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man  arrive  for  us,  and  the  distracted  time  admit  of  such, 
might  the  Heavens  but  bless  poor  England  with  half-men 
worthy  to  tie  the  shoe-latchets  of  these,  resembling  these  even 
from  afar !  Be  both  attentively  regarded,  let  the  true  Effort 
of  both  prosper ;  —  and  for  the  present,  both  take  our  affec- 
tionate farewell  I 
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DEATH  OF   G0ETHE.1 
[1832.] 

In  the  Obituary  of  these  days  stands  one  article  of  quite 
peculiar  import ;  the  time,  the  place  and  particulars  of  which 
will  have  to  be  often  repeated  and  re-written,  and  continue 
in  remembrance  many  centuries :  this,  namely,  that  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  died  at  Weimar,  on  the  22d  March 
1832.  It  was  about  eleven  in  the  morning;  'he  expired,' 
says  the  record,  '  without  any  apparent  suffering,  having,  a 
*  few  minutes  previously,  called  for  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
'  writing,  and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  arrival  of  spring.' 
A  beautiful  death ;  like  that  of  a  soldier  found  faithful  at  his 
post,  and  in  the  cold  hand  his  arms  still  grasped !  The 
Poet's  last  words  are  a  greeting  of  the  new-awakened  Earth  ; 
his  last  movement  is  to  work  at  his  appointed  task.  Beauti- 
ful ;  what  we  might  call  a  Classic  sacred-death ;  if  it  were 
not  rather  an  Elijah-translation,  —  in  a  chariot,  not  of  fire 
and  terror,  but  of  hope  and  soft  vernal  sunbeams !  It  was 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  on  the  28th  of  August  1749,  that 
this  man  entered  the  world  :  and  now,  gently  welcoming  the 
birthday  of  his  eighty-second  spring,  he  closes  his  eyes,  and 
takes  farewell. 

So  then  our  Greatest  has  departed.  That  melody  of  life, 
with  its  cunning  tones,  which  took  captive  ear  and  heart,  has 
gone  silent ;  the  heavenly  force  that  dwelt  here  victorious 
over  so  much,  is  hpre  no  longer ;  thus  far,  not  farther,  by 
speech  and  by  act,  shall  the  wise  man  utter  himself  forth. 

I  New  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  138.         ^ 
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The  End !  "What  solemn  meaning  lies  in  that  sound,  as  it 
peals  mournfully  through  the  soul,  when  a  living  friend  has 
passed  away  I  All  now  is  closed,  irrevocable  ;  the  changeful 
life-picture,  growing  daily  into  new  coherence,  under  new 
touches  and  hues,  has  suddenly  become  completed  and  un- 
changeable ;  there  as  it  lay,  it  is  dipped,  from  this  moment, 
in  the  aether  of  the  heavens,  and  shines  transfigured,  to 
endure  even  so  —  fotever.  Time  and  Time's  Empire  ;  stem, 
wide-devouring,  yet  not  without  their  grandeur !  The  week- 
day man,  who  was  one  of  us,  has  put  on  the  garment  of 
Eternity,  and  become  radiant  and  triumphant ;  the  Present 
is  all  at  once  the  Past ;  Hope  is  suddenly  cut  away,  and  only 
the  backward  vistas  of  Memory  remain,  shone  on  by  a  light 
that  proceeds  not  from  this  earthly  sun. 

The  death  of  Goethe,  even  for  the  many  hearts  that  per- 
sonally loved  him,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lamented  over  ;  is  to 
be  viewed,  in  his  own  spirit,  as  a  thing  full  of  greatness  and 
sacredness.  For  all  men  it  is  appointed  once  to  die.  To 
this  man  the  full  measure  of  a  man's  life  had  been  granted, 
and  a  course  and  task  such  as  to  only  a  few  in  the  whole 
generations  of  the  world  :  what  else  could  we  hope  or  require 
but  that  now  he  should  be  called  hence  and  have  leave  to  de- 
part, having  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do  ?  If 
his  course,  as  we  may  say  of  him  more  justly  than  of  any 
other,  was  like  the  Sun's,  so  also  was  his  going  down.  For 
indeed,  as  the  material  Sun  is  the  eye  and  revealer  of  all 
things,  so  is  Poetry,  so  is  the  World-Poet  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Goetlie's  life  too,  if  we  examine  it,  is  well  represented  in  that 
emblem  of  a  solar  Day.  Beautifully  rose  our  summer  sun, 
gorgeous  in  the  red  fervid  east,  sciittering  the  spectres  and 
sickly  damps  (of  both  of  which  there  were  enough  to  scatter) 
strong,  benignant  in  his  noonday  clearness,  walking  trium 
phant  through  fi)e  upper  realms;  and  now,  murk  also  how 
he  sets  !  '  So  sfirU  ein  Held  ;  anbelungsvoU,  So  dies  a  hero 
to  be  worshipped  1 ' 

And  yet,  when  the  inanimate,  material  sun  has  sunk  and 
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disappeared,  it  will  happen  that  we  stand  to  gaze  into  the  still 
glowing  west;  and  there  rise  great  pale  motionless  clouds, 
like  coulisses  or  curtains,  to  close  the  flame-theatre  within 
and  then,  in  that  death-pause  of  the  Day,  an  unspeakable 
feeling  will  come  over  us :  it  is  as  if  the  poor  sounds  of 
Time,  those  hammerings  of  tired  Labour  on  his  anvils,  those 
voices  of  simple  men,  had  become  awful  and  supernatural ; 
as  if  in  listening,  we  could  hear  them  *  mingle  with  the  ever- 
pealing  tone  of  old  Eternity.'  In  such  moments  the  secrets 
of  Life  lie  opener  to  us ;  mysterious  things  flit  over  the  soul ; 
Life  itself  seems  holier,  wonderful  and  fearful.  How  much 
more  when  our  sunset  was  of  a  living  sun  ;  and  its  bright 
countenance  and  shining  return  to  us,  not  on  the  morrow,  but 
'  no  more  again,  at  all,  forever ! '  In  such  a  scene,  silence, 
as  over  the  mysterious  great,  is  for  him  that  has  some  feeling 
thereof  the  fittest  mood.  Nevertheless  by  silence  the  distant 
is  not  brought  into  communion ;  the  feeling  of  each  is  with- 
out response  from  the  bosom  of  his  brother.  There  are  now, 
what  some  years  ago  there  were  not,  English  hearts  that 
know  something  of  what  those  three  words, '  Death  of  Gk>ethe,' 
mean  ;  to  such  men,  among  their  many  thoughts  on  the  event, 
which  are  not  to  be  translated  into  speech,  may  these  few, 
through  that  imperfect  medium,  prove  acceptable. 

'  Death,'  says  the  Philosopher,  *  is  a  commingling  of  Eter- 
'  nity  with  Time  ;  in  the  death  of  a  good  man,  Eternity  is  seen 
'looking  through  Time.'  With  such  a  sublimity  here  offered 
to  eye  and  heart,  it  is  !lot  unnatural  to  look  with  new  earnest- 
ness before  and  behind,  and  ask,  "What  space  in  those  years 
and  aeons  of  computed  Time,  this  man  with  his  activity  may 
iiifluence  ;  what  relation  to  the  world  of  change  and  mortality, 
which  the  earthly  name  Life,  he  who  is  even  now  called  to 
the  Immortals  has  borne  and  may  bear. 

Goethe,  it  is  commonly  said,  made  a  New  Era  in  Litera- 
ture ;  a  Poetic  Era  began  with  him,  the  end  or  ulterior  ten- 
dencies of  which  are  yet  nowise  generally  visible.  This 
2ommoi   saying  is  a  true  one;  and  true  with  a  far  deeper 
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meaning  than,  to  the  most,  it  conveys.  Were  the  Poet  bul 
a  sweet  sound  and  singer,  solacing  tlie  ear  of  the  idle  with 
pleasant  songs;  and  the  new  Poet  one  who  could  sing  his 
idle  pleasant  song  to  a  new  air,  —  we  should  account  him  a 
small  matter,  and  his  performance  small.  But  this  man,  it 
is  not  unknown  to  many,  was  a  Poet  in  such  a  sense  as  the 
late  generations  have  witnessed  no  other ;  as  it  is,  in  this 
generation,  a  kind  of  distinction  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of,  in  the  possibility  of.  Th6  true  Poet  is  ever,  as  of  old, 
the  Seer ;  whose  eye  has  been  gifted  to  discern  the  godlike 
Mystery  of  God's  Universe,  and  decipher  some  new  lines  of 
its  celestial  writing ;  we  can  still  ca|jl  him  a  Votes  and  Seer ; 
for  he  sees  into  this  greatest  of  secrets,  '  the  open  secret ; ' 
hidden  things  become  clear ;  how  the  Future  (both  resting 
on  Eternity)  is  but  another  phasis  of  the  Present :  thereby 
are  his  words  in  very  truth  prophetic ;  what  he  has  spoken 
shall  be  done. 

It  begins  now  to  be  everywhere  surmised  that  the  real 
Force,  which  in  this  world  all  things  must  obey,  is  Insight, 
Spiritual  Vision  and  Determination.  The  Thought  is  parent 
of  the  Deed,  nay  is  living  soul  of  it,  and  last  and  continual, 
as  well  as  lirst  mover  of  it ;  is  the  foundation  and  beginning 
and  essence,  therefore,  of  man's  whole  existence  here  below. 
In  this  sense,  it  has  been  said,  the  Word  of  man  (the  uttered 
Thought  of  man)  is  still  a  magic  formula,  whereby  he  rules 
the  world.  Do  not  the  winds  and  waters,  and  all  tumultuous 
powers,  inanimate  and  animate,  obey  jiim  ?  A  poor,  quite 
mechanical  Magician  speaks ;  and  fire-winged  ships  cross  the 
Ocean  at  his  bidding.  Or  mark,  above  all,  that  *  raging  of 
the  nations,'  wholly  in  contention,  desperation  and  dark 
chaotic  fury  ;  how  the  meek  voice  of  a  Hebrew  Martyr  and 
Redeemer  stills  it  info  order,  and  a  savage  Earth  bt'Coin»s 
kind  and  beautiful,  and  the  habitation  of  horrid  cruelty  a 
temple  of  peace.  The  true  Sovereign  of  the  world,  wlia 
moulds  the  world,  like  soft  wax,  according  to  his  pleasure,  in 
he  who  lovingly  sees  into  the  world  ;  the  '  inspired  Thinker 
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«?hom  in  these  days  we  name  Poet.     The  true  Sovereign  ia 
the  Wise  Man. 

However,  as  the  Moon,  which  can  heave  up  the  Atlantic, 
sends  not  in  her  obedient  billows  at  once,  but  gradually ;  and 
the  Tide,  which  swells  to-day  on  our  shores,  and  washes  every 
creek,  rose  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  Ocean  (astronomers 
assure  us)  eight-and-forty  hours  ago ;  and,  indeed,  all  world- 
movements,  by  nature  deep,  are  by  nature  calm,  and  flow  and 
swell  onwards  with  a  certain  majestic  slowness :  so  too  with 
the  Impulse  of  a  Great  Man,  and  the  effect  he  has  to  mani- 
fest on  other  men.  To  such  a  one  we  may  grant  some  gen- 
eration or  two,  before  the  celestial  Impulse  he  impressed  on 
the  world  will  universally  proclaim  itself,  and  become  (like 
the  working  of  the  Moon)  if  still  not  intelligible,  yet  palpable, 
to  all  men ;  some  generation  or  two  more,  wherein  it  has  to 
grow,  and  expand,  and  envelop  all  things,  before  it  can  reach 
its  acme ;  and  thereafter  mingling  with  other  movements  and 
new  impulses,  at  length  cease  to  require  a  specific  observation 
or  designation.  Longer  or  shorter  such  period  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  Impulse  itself,  and  of  the 
elements  it  works  in ;  according,  above  all,  as  the  Impulse 
was  intrinsically  great  and  deep-reaching,  or  only  wide-spread, 
superficial  and  transient.  Thus,  if  David  Hume  is  at  this 
hour  pontiff  of  the  world,  and  rules  most  hearts,  and  guides 
most  tongues  (the  hearts  and  tongues .  even  of  those  that  in 
vain  rebel  against  him),  there  are,  nevertheless,  symptoms 
that  his  task  draws  towards  completion ;  and  now  in  the 
distance  his  successor  becomes  visible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  a  Napoleon,  like  some  gunpowder  force 
(with  which  sort,  indeed,  he  chiefly  worked),  explode  his 
whole  virtue  suddenly,  and  thunder  himself  out  and  silent, 
in  a  space  of  five-and-twenty  years.  While  again,  for  a 
man  of  true  greatness,  working  with  spiritual  implements, 
two  centuries  is  no  uncommon  period  ;  nay,  on  this  Earth 
jf  oui-s,  there  have  been  men  whose  Impulse  had  not  com- 
r-letetl  its  development  till  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
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might  perhaps  be  seen  still  individually  sabsistent  after  tw» 
thousand. 

But,  as  was  once  written,  *  though  our  clock  strikes  when 

*  there  is  a  change  from  hour  to  hour,  no  hammer  in  the 

*  Horologe  of  Time  peals  through  the  Universe  to  proclaim 

*  that  there  is  a  change  from  era  to  era.'  The  true  Beginning 
is  oftenest  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable.  Thus  do  men  go 
wrong  in  their  reckoning  ;  and  grope  hither  and  thither,  not 
knowing  where  they  are,  in  what  course  their  history  runs. 
Within  this  last  century,  for  instance,  with  its  wild  doings 
and  destroyings,  what  hope,  grounded  on  miscalculation,  end- 
ing in  disappointment !  How  many  world-famous  victories 
were  gained  and  lost,  dynasties  founded  and  subverted,  revo- 
lutions accomplished,  constitutions  sworn  to ;   and  ever  the 

*  new  era '  was  come,  was  coming,  yet  still  it  came  not,  but 
the  time  continued  sick  !  Alas,  all  these  were  but  spasmodic 
convulsions  of  the  death-sick  time  :  the  crisis  of  cure  and 
regeneration  to  the  time  was  not  there  indicated.  The  real 
new  era  was  when  a  Wise  Man  came  into  the  world,  with 
clearness  of  vision  and  greatness  of  soul  to  accomplish  this 
old  high  enterprise,  amid  these  new  difficulties,  yet  again  : 
A  Life  of  Wisdom.  Such  a  man  became,  by  Heaven's  pre- 
appointment,  in  very  deed  the  Redeemer  of  the  time.  Did 
he  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  time  ?  He  was  filled  full  with 
its  scepticism,  bitterness,  hoUowness  and  thousandfold  contra- 
dictions, till  his  heart  was  like  to  break  ;  but  he  subdued  all 
this,  rose  victorious  over  this,  and  manifoldly  by  word  and 
act  showed  others  that  come  after,  how  to  do  the  like. 
Honour  to  him  who  first  '  through  the  imfmssable  paves  a 
road!'  Such,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  every  great  man;  nay 
of  every  good  man  in  one  or  the  other  sphere,  since  goodness 
.»  greatness,  and  the  good  man,  high  or  humble,  is  ever  a 
martyr  and  'spiritual  hero  that  ventures  forward  into  the 
gulf  for  our  deliverance.'  The  gulf  into  which  this  man 
ventur(;<l,  which  he  tamed  and  rendered  habitable,  was  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous  of  all  wherein  truly  all  others  lie 
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h  eluded :  77ie  whole  distracted  Existence  of  man  is  an  age 
of  Unbelief  Whoso  lives,  whoso  with  earnest  mind  studies 
to  live  wisely  in  that  mad  element,  may  yet  know,  per 
haps  too  well,  what  an  enterprise  was  here ;  and  for  the 
Chosen  Man  of  our  time  who  could  prevail  in  it,  have  the 
higher  reverence,  and  a  gratitude  such  as  belongs  to  no 
other. 

How  far  he  prevailed  in  it,  and  by  what  means,  with 
what  endurances  and  achievements,  will  in  due  season  be 
estimated.  Those  volumes  called  Goethe's  Works  will  now 
receive  no  farther  addition  or  alteration  ;  and  the  record  of 
his  whole  spiritual  Endeavour  lies  written  there,  —  were  the 
man  or  men  but  ready  that  could  read  it  rightly !  A  glori- 
ous record  ;  wherein  he  who  would  understand  himself  and 
his  environment,  who  struggles  for  escape  out  of  darkness 
into  light  as  for  the  one  thing  needful,  will  long  thankfully 
study.  For  the  whole  chaotic  Time,  what  it  has  suffered, 
attained  and  striven  after,  stands  imaged  there  ;  interpreted, 
ennobled  into  poetic  clearness.  From  the  passionate  long- 
ings and  wailings  of  Werter,  spoken  as  from  the  heart  of  all 
Europe ;  onwards  through  the  wild  unearthly  melody  of 
Faust,  like  tlie  spirit-song  of  falling  worlds ;  to  that  serenely 
smiling  wisdom  of  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  and  the  German  Hajizy 
—  what  an  interval ;  and  all  enfolded  in  an  ethereal  music, 
as  from  unknown  spheres,  harmoniously  uniting  all !  A  long 
interval ;  and  wide  as  well  as  long ;  for  this  was  a  universal 
man.  History,  Science,  Art,  human  Activity,  under  every 
aspect ;  the  laws  of  Light  in  his  Farhenlehre  ;  the  laws  of 
wild  Italian  Life  in  his  BenvemUo  Cellini ;  —  nothing  es- 
caped him ;  nothing  that  he  did  not  look  into,  that  he  did 
not  see  into.  Consider  too  the  genuineness  of  whatsoever 
he  did ;  his  hearty,  idiomatic  way ;  simplicity  with  loftiness, 
mid  nobleness  and  aerial  grace  !  Pure  works  of  Art,  com- 
pleted with  an  antique  Grecian  polish,  as  Torquato  Tns- 
to,  as  Tphigenie ;  Proverbs ;  Xenien ;  Patriarchial  S.iy- 
•ngs,  which,  since  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  closed,  we 
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know  not  where  to  match ;  in  whose  homely  depths  lie 
often  the  materials  for  volumes. 

To  measure  and  estimate  all  this,  as  we  said,  the  time  ia 
not  come ;  a  century  hence  will  be  the  fitter  time.  He  whc 
investigates  it  best  will  find  its  meaning  greatest,  and  be  the 
readiest  to  acknowledge  that  it  transcends  him.  Let  the 
reader  have  seen,  before  he  attempts  to  oversee.  A  poor 
reader,  in  the  mean  while,  were  he  who  discerned  not  here 
the  authentic  rudiments  of  that  same  New  Era,  whereof  we 
have  so  often  had  false  warning.  Wondrously,  the  wrecks 
and  pulverised  rubbish  of  ancient  things,  institutions,  relig- 
ions, forgotten  noblenesses,  made  alive  again  by  the  breath  of 
Genius,  lie  here  in  new  coherence  and  incipient  union,  the 
spirit  of  Art  working  creative  through  the  mass  ;  that  chaos, 
into  which  the  eighteenth  century  with  its  wild  war  of  hypo- 
crites and  sceptics  had  reduced  the  Pjvt,  begins  here  to  be 
once  more  a  world.  —  This,  the  highest  that  can  be  said  of 
written  Books,  is  to  be  said  of  these  :  there  is  in  them  a  New 
Time,  the  prophecy  and  beginning  of  a  New  Time.  The 
corner-stone  of  a  new  social  edifice  for  mankind  is  laid  there  ; 
firmly,  as  before,  on  the  natural  rock  :  far-extending  traces 
of  a  ground-plan  we  can  also  see  ;  which  future  centuries 
may  go  on  to  enlarge,  to  amend  and  work  into  reality. 
These  sayings  seem  strange  to  some ;  nevertheless  they 
are  not  empty  exaggerations,  but  expressions,  in  their  way 
of  a  belief,  which  is  not  now  of  yesterday ;  perhaps  when 
Goethe  has  been  read  and  meditated  for  another  generation, 
they  will  not  seem  so  strange. 

Precious  is  the  new  light  of  Knowledge  which  our  Teacher 
conquers  for  us  ;  yet  small  to  the  new  light  of  Love  whidi 
also  we  derive  from  him  :  the  most  important  element  of  any 
man's  performance  is  the  Life  he  has  accomplished.  Under 
»he  intellectual  union  of  man  and  man,  whicli  works  by  pre- 
c(!pt,  lies  n  holier  union  of  affection,  working  by  example  : 
the  influences  of  which  latter,  mystic,  deep-reaching,  ail-cm- 
bracing,  can  still  less  be  computed.     For  Love  is  ever  the 
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beginning  of  Knowledge,  as  fire  is  of  light ;  and  works  also 
more  in  the  manner  of  jire.  That  Goethe  was  a  great 
Teacher  of  men  means  already  that  he  was  a  good  man  ; 
that  he  had  himself  learned  ;  in  the  school  of  experience  had 
striven  and  proved  victorious.  To  how  many  hearers,  lan- 
guishing, nigh  dead,  in  the  airless  dungeon  of  Unbelief  (a 
true  vacuum  and  nonentity),  has  the  assurance  that  there 
was  such  a  man,  that  such  a  man  was  still  possible,  come  like 
tidings  of  great  joy  !  He  who  would  learn  to  reconcile  rev- 
erence with  clearness ;  to  deny  and  defy  what  is  False,  yet 
believe  and  worship  what  is  True ;  amid  raging  factions,  bent 
on  what  is  either  altogether  empty  or  has  substance  in  it 
only  for  a  day,  which  stormfully  convulse  and  tear  hither 
and  thither  a  distracted  expiring  system  of  society,  to  adjust 
himself  aright ;  and,  working  for  the  world  and  in  the  world, 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  —  let  him  look  here. 
This  man,  we  may  say,  became  morally  great,  by  being  in  his 
own  age,  what  in  some  other  ages  many  might  have  been,  a 
genuine  man.  His  grand  excellency  was  this,  that  he  was 
genuine.  As  his  primary  faculty,  the  foundation  of  all 
others,  was  Intellect,  depth  and  force  of  Vision;  so  his  pri- 
mary virtue  was  Justice,  was  the  courage  to  be  just.  A 
giant's  strength  we  admired  in  him  ;  yet,  strength  ennoblet* 
to  softest  mildness  ;  even  like  that  '  silent  rock-bound 
•ength  of  a  world,'  on  whose  bosom,  which  rests  on  the 
adamant,  grow  flowers.  The  greatest  of  hearts  was  also  the 
bravest ;  fearless,  unwearied,  peacefully  invincible.  A  com- 
l>Ieted  man  :  the  trembling  sensibility,  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
a  Mignon  can  assort  with  the  scornful  world-mockery  of  a 
Mephistopheles ;  and  each  side  of  many-sided  life  receives  its 
due  from  him. 

Goethe  reckoned  Schiller  happy  that  he  died  young,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  days ;  that  we  could  '  figure  him  as  a 
y^outh  forever.'  To  himself  a  different,  higher  destiny  was 
appointed.  Through  all  the  changes  of  man's  life,  onwards 
to  its  extierae  verge  he  was  to  go;  and  through  them  all 
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nobly.  In  youth,  flatterings  of  fortune,  uninterrupted  out- 
ward prosperity  cannot  corrupt  hira  ;  a  wise  observer  has  to 
remark  :  '  None  but  a  Goethe,  at  the  Sun  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, can  keep  his  Phoenix-wings  unsinged.'  —  Through 
manhood,  in  the  most  complex  relation,  as  poet,  courtier, 
politician,  man  of  business,  man  of  speculation  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  outward  and  spir- 
itual ;  with  the  world  loudly  for  him,  with  the  world  loudly  or 
silently  against  him  ;  in  all  seasons  and  situations,  he  holds 
equally  on  his  way.  Old  age  itself,  which  is  called  dark  and 
feeble,  he  was  to  render  lovely :  who  that  looked  upon  him 
there,  venerable  in  himself,  and  in  the  world's  reverence  ever 
the  clearer,  the  purer,  but  could  have  prayed  that  he  too  were 
such  an  old  man  ?  And  did  not  the  kind  Heavens  continue 
kind,  and  grant  to  a  career  so  glorious  the  worthiest  end  ? 

Such  was  Goethe's  Life ;  such  has  his  departure  been. 
He  sleeps  now  beside  his  Schiller  and  his  Carl  August  of 
Weimar:  so  had  the  Prince  willed  it,  that  between  these  two 
should  be  his  own  final  rest  In  life  they  were  united,  in 
death  they  are  not  divided.  The  unwearied  Workman  now 
rests  from  his  labours  ;  the  fruit  of  these  is  left  growing,  and 
to  grow.  His  earthly  years  have  been  numbered  and  ended : 
but  of  his  Activity,  for  it  stood  rooted  in  the  Eternal,  there  is 
no  end.  All  that  we  mean  by  the  higher  Literature  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  the  higher  Literature  of  P^urope,  already 
gathers  round  this  man,  as  its  creator  ;  of  which  grand  object, 
dawning  mysterious  on  a  world  that  hoped  not  for  it,  who  is 
there  that  can  measure  the  significance  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluences ?  The  Literature  of  Europe  will  pass  away  ;  Eu- 
rope itself,  the  Earth  itself  will  pass  away:  this  little  life- 
boat of  an  Eartii,  with  its  noisy  crew  of  a  ISIankind,  and  all 
their  trotibUrd  History,  will  one  day  have  vanished;  faded 
like  a  cloud-speck  from  the  azure  of  the  All !  What  then  ia 
man  !  What  then  is  man  !  He  endures  but  for  an  hour 
und  is  crushed  before  the  moth.  Yet  in  the  being  "and  in 
Ute  working  of  a  faithful  man  is  there  already  (as  all  faitU 
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from  the  beginning,  gives  assurance)  a  something  that  per- 
tains not  to  this  wild  death-element  of  Time  ;  that  triumphs 
over  Time,  and  ts,  and  will  be,  when  Time  shall  be  no 
more. 

And  now  we  turn  back  into  the  world,  withdrawing  from 
this  new-made  grave.  The  man  whom  we  love  lies  there  : 
but  glorious,  worthy ;  and  his  spirit  yet  lives  in  us  with  an 
authentic  life.  C!ould  each  here  vow  to  do  his  little  task, 
even  as  the  Departed  did  his  great  one  ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
true  man,  not  for  a  Day,  but  for  Eternity !  To  live,  as  he 
counselled  and  commanded,  not  coramodiously  in  the  Repu- 
table, the  Plausible,  the  Half,  but  resolutely  in  th".  Whole, 
the  Grood,  the  True : 

'  Am  Gamen^  GvUn,  Wakren  resobU  zu  l^e»  I ' 
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GOETHE'S  W0RKS.1 

[1832.] 

It  is  now  four  years  since  we  specially  invited  attention 
to  this  Book  ;  first  in  an  essay  on  the  graceful  little  fantasy- 
piece  of  Helena,  then  in  a  more  general  one  on  the  merits 
and  workings  of  Goethe  himself:  since  which  time  two  im- 
portant things  have  happened  in  reference  to  it;  for  the 
publication,  advancing  with  successful  regularity,  reached  its 
fortieth  and  last  volume  in  1830  ;  and  now,  still  more  em- 
phatically to  conclude  both  this  'completed,  final  edition,' and 
all  other  editions,  endeavours  and  attainments  of  one  in 
whose  hands  lay  so  much,  come  tidings  that  the  venerable 
man  has  been  recalled  from  our  earth,  and  of  his  long 
labours  and  high  faithful  stewardship  we  liave  had  what  was 
appointed  us. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  a  man's  life  is  not  always  his  death  ; 
yet  for  bystanders,  such  as  contemporaries,  it  is  always  the 
most  noticeable.  All  other  epochs  are  transition-points  fix)m 
one  visible  condition  to  another  visible;  the  days  of  their 
occurrence  are  like  any  other  days,  from  which  only  the 
clearer-sighted  will  distinguish  them  ;  bridges  tiiey  are,  over 
which  the  smooth  highway  runs  continuous,  as  if  no  Rubicon 
were  there.  But  (lie  day  in  a  mortal's  destinies  whidi  is 
like  no  other,  is  his  death-day  :  here  too  is  a  transition,  what 
we  may  call  a  bridge,  as  at  other  epochs ;  but  now  from  the 

>  FoRKiuN  QUAKTKRL.T  Rbvikw,  No.  19.  —  Gofthti  IF«rft«.  VolUtatuiigt 
Ausgnbe  UUttr  JfnntHGoctho't  Work*.  Coinplotcd,  final  IMitioii),  40  voll 
Stuttgard  and  Tiiblngoii,  1827-30. 
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keystone  onwards  half  the  arch  rests  on  invisibility ;  this  is 
a  transition  out  of  visible  Time  into  invisible  Eternity, 

Since  Death,  as  the  palpable  revelation  (not  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  dullest)  of  the  mystery  of  wonder,  and  depth, 
and  fear,  which  everywhere  from  beginning  to  ending  through 
its  whole  course  and  movement  lies  under  Life,  is  in  any 
case  so  great,  —  we  find  it  not  unnatural  that  hereby  a  new 
look  of  greatness,  a  new  interest  should  be  impressed  on 
whatsoever  has  preceded  it  and  led  to  it ;  that  even  towards 
some  man,  whose  history  did  not  then  first  become  significant, 
the  world  should  turn,  at  his  departure,  with  a  quite  peculiar 
earnestness,  and  now  seriously  ask  itself  a  question,  perhaps 
never  seriously  asked  before.  What  the  purport  and  charac- 
ter of  his  presence  here  was ;  now  when  he  has  gone  hence, 
and  is  not  present  here,  and  will  remain  absent  forevermore. 
It  is  the  conclusion  that  crowns  the  work ;  much  more  the 
irreversible  conclusion  wherein  all  is  concluded :  thus  is  there 
no  life  so  mean  but  a  death  will  make  it  memorable. 

At  all  lykewakes,  accordingly,  the  doings  and  endurances 
of  the  Departed  are  the  theme:  rude  souls,  rude  tongues 
grow  eloquently  busy  with  him :  a  whole  septuagint  of  bel- 
dames are  striving  to  render,  in  such  dialect  as  they  have, 
the  small  bible,  or  apocrypha,  of  his  existence,  for  the  gen- 
eral perusal.  The  least  famous  of  mankind  will  for  once 
become  public,  and  have  his  name  printed,  and  read  not 
without  interest :  in  the  Newspaper  Obituaries ;  on  some 
frail  memorial,  under  which  he  has  crept  to  sleep.  Foolish 
lovesick  girls  know  that  there  is  one  method  to  impress  the 
obdurate  false  Lovelace,  and  wring  his  bosom ;  the  method 
of  drowning :  foolish  ruined  dandies,  whom  the  tailor  will  no 
longer  trust,  and  the  world  turning  on  its  heel  is  about  for- 
getting, can  recall  it  to  attention  by  report  of  pistol :  and  so, 
in  a  worthless  deatli,  if  in  a  worthless  life  no  more,  reattain 
the  topgallant  of  renown,  —  for  one  day.  Death  is  ever  a 
sublimity,  and  supernatural  wonder,  were  there  no  other  left : 
the  last  act  of  a  most  strange  drama,  which  is  not  dramatic. 
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but  has  now  become  real ;  wherein,  miraculously,  Furies,  god- 
missioned,  have  in  actual  person  risen  from  the  abyss,  and 
do  verily  dance  there  in  that  terror  of  all  terrors,  and  wave 
their  dusky-glaring  torches,  and  shake  their  serpent-hair  J, 
Out  of  which  heart-thrilling,  so  authentically  tragic  fifth-act 
there  goes,  as  we  said,  a  new  meaning  over  all  the  other 
four ;  making  them  likewise  tragic  and  authentic,  and  mem- 
orable in  some  measure,  were  they  formerly  the  sorriest 
pickle-herring  farce. 

But  above  all,  when  a  Great  Man  dies,  then  has  the  time 
come  for  putting  us  in  mind  that  he  was  alive ;  biographies 
and  biographic  sketches,  criticisms,  characters,  anecdotes, 
reminiscences,  issue  forth  as  from  opened  springing  foun- 
tains ;  the  world,  with  a  passion  whetted  by  impossibility,  will 
yet  awhile  retain,  yet  awhile  speak  with,  though  only  to  the 
unanswering  echoes,  what  it  has  lost  without  remedy :  thus 
is  the  last  event  of  life  often  the  loudest ;  and  real  spiritual 
Apparitions  (who  have  been  named  Men),  as  false  imagin- 
ary ones  are  fabled  to  do,  vanish  in  thunder. 

For  ourselves,  as  regards  the  great  Goethe,  if  not  seeking 
to  be  foremost  in  this  natural  movement,  neither  do  we  shun 
to  mingle  in  it.  The  life  and  ways  of  such  men  as  he,  are, 
in  all  seasons,  a  matter  profitable  to  contemplate,  to  speak 
of:  if  in  this  death-.season,  long  with  a  sad  reverence  looked 
forward  to,  there  has  little  increase  of  light,  little  change  of 
feeling  arisen  for  the  writer,  a  readier  attention,  nay  a 
certain  expectancy,  from  some  readers  is  call  suflicient. 
Innumerable  meditations  and  disqui-sitions  on  this  subject 
must  yet  pass  through  the  minds  of  men  ;  on  all  side*? 
must  it  be  tiiken  up,  by  various  observers,  by  successive 
generations,  and  ever  a  new  light  may  evolve  itself:  why 
should  not  this  observer,  on  this  side,  set  down  what  he  par- 
tially h.as  seen  into;  and  the  necessary  prnccss  tliorcby  be 
forwarded,  at  any  rate  bontinaed  ? 

A  continental  Humorist,  of  deep-pi»'n m-,  loulutf,  llioiigh 
strangely  perverse  faculty,  whose  works  are  as  yet  but  spar- 
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ragly  if  at  all  cited  in  English  literature,  has  written  a  chap 
ter,  somewhat  in  the  nondescript  manner  of  raetaphjsico- 
rhetorical,  homiletic-exegetic  rhapsody,  on  the  Greatness  of 
Great-  Men ;  which  topic  we  agree  with  him  in  reckoning 
one  of  the  most  pregnant.  The  time,  indeed,  is  come  when 
much  that  was  once  found  visibly  subsistent  Without  must 
anew  be  sought  for  "Within ;  many  a  human  feeling,  inde- 
structible and  to  man's  well-being  indispensable,  which  once 
manifested  itself  in  expressive  forms  to  the  Sense,  now  lies 
hidden  in  the  formless  depths  of  the  Spirit,  or  at  best  strug- 
gles out  obscurely  in  forms  become  superannuated,  altogether 
inexpressive  and  unrecognisable  ;  from  which  paralysed  im- 
prisoned state,  often  the  best  effort  of  the  thinker  is  required, 
and  moreover  were  well  applied,  to  deliver  it.  For  if  the 
Present  is  to  be  the  '  living  sum-total  of  the  whole  Past,' 
nothing  that  ever  lived  in  the  Past  must  be  let  wholly  die ; 
whatsoever  was  done,  whatsoever  was  said  or  written  afore- 
time, was  done  and  written  for  our  edification.  In  such  state 
of  imprisonment,  paralysis  and  unrecognisable  defacement, 
as  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  old  ages,  lies  this  our 
feeling  towards  great  men  ;  wherein,  and  in  the  much  else 
that  belongs  to  it,  some  of  the  deepest  human  interests  will  be 
found  involved.  A  few  words  from  Herr  Professor  Teufels- 
drockh,  if  they  help  to  set  this  preliminary  matter  in  a 
clearer  light,  may  be  worth  translating  here.  Let  us  first 
remark  with  him,  however,  '  how  wonderful  in  all  cases, 
'  great  or  little,  is  the  importance  of  man  to  man : ' 

'  Deny  it  as  he  will,'  says  Teufelsdrockh,  '  man  reverently 
loves  man,  and  daily  by  action  evidences  his  belief  in  the 
divineness  of  man.     What  a  more  than  regal  mystery  en- 
'  circles  the  poorest  of  living  souls  for  us !     The  highest  is 
'  not  independent  of  him  ;  his  suffrage  has  value  :  could  the 
*  highest  monarch  convince  himself  that  the  humblest  beggar 
'  with  sincere  mind  despised  him,  no  serried  ranks  of  hal- 
berdiers and  bodyguards  could  shut  out  some  little  twinge 
of  pain ;  some  emanation  from  the  low  had  pierced  into  the 
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'  bosom  of  the  high.  Of  a  truth,  men  are  mystically  united  j 
'  a  mystic  bond  of  brotherhood  makes  all  men  one. 

*  Thus  too  has  that  fierce  false  hunting  after  Popularity, 

*  which  you  often  wonder  at,  and  laugh  at,  a  basis  on  some- 
'  thing  true :  nay,  under  the  other  aspect,  what  is  that  won- 
'  derful  spirit  of  Interference,  were  it  but  manifested  as  the 

*  paltriest  scandal  and  tea-table  backbiting,  other  than  in- 

*  versely  or  directly,  a  heartfelt  indestructible  sympathy  of 

*  man  with  man  ?  Hatred  itself  is  but  an  inverse  love. 
'  The  philosopher's  wife  complained  to  the  philosopher  that 

*  certain  two-legged  animals  without  feathers  spake  evil  of 

*  him,  spitefully  criticised   his  goings   out   and   comings  in  ; 

*  wherein  she  too  failed  not  of  her  share :  "  Light  of  my 

*  life,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  it  is  their  love  of  us,  un- 

*  known  to  themselves,  and  taking  a  foolish  shape  ;    thank 

*  them  for  it,  and  do  thou  love  them  more  wisely.  Were  we 
'  mere  steam-engines  working  here  under  this  rooftree,  they 

*  would  scorn  to  speak  of  us  once  in  a  twelvemonth."     The 

*  last  stage  of  human  perversion,  it  has  been  said,  is  when 
'sympathy  corrupts  itself  into  envy;  and  the  indestructible 
'  interest  we  take  in   men's  doings  has  become  a  joy  over 

*  their  faults  and  misfortunes :   this  is  the  last  and  lowest 

*  stage ;   lower  than  this  we  cannot  go :  the  absolute  petri- 

*  faction  of  indifference  is  not  attainable  on  this  side  total 

*  death. 

'  And  now,'  continues  the  Professor,  '  rising  from   these 
'  lowest   tea-table   regions   of  human    communion    into   the 

*  higher  and  highest,  is  there  not  still   in  the   world's  de- 

*  meanour  towanls  Great  Men,  enough  to  make  the  old 
'  practice  of  Hero-worship  intelligible,  nay  significant  ?  Sira- 
'  pleton  !     I  tell  thee  Hero-worship  still  continues  ;  it  is  the 

*  only  creed  which  never  and  nowhere  grows  or  can  grow 
•obsolete.  For  always  and  everywhere  this  remains  a  true 
'saying:    II  y  a  ifnns  le  coeur  humain  fine  Jfbre  reHyieuse, 

Man  always  worships  something;  always  he  sees  the  Infi- 
nite shadowed  forth  in  something  finite  ;   and  indeed  can 
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and  must  so  see  it  in  any  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him  well 

to  jix  his  eyes  thereon.     Yes,  in  practice,  be  it  in  theory 

or  not,  we  are  all  Supematuralists;    and  have  an  infinite 

happiness  or  an  infinite  woe  not  only  waiting  us  hereafter, 

but  looking  out  on  us  through  any  pitifuUest  present  good  or 

'  evil ;  —  as,  for  example,  on  a  high  poetic  Byron  through  his 

'  lameness ;  as  on  all  young  souls  through  their  first  lovesuit ; 

'  as  on  older  souls,  still  more  foolishly,  through  many  a  law- 

'  suit,  paper-battle,  political  horse-race  or  ass-race.     Atheism, 

*  it  has  been  said,  is  impossible  ;  and  truly,  if  we  will  consider 
'  it,  no  Atheist  denies  a  Divinity,  but  only  some  Name  (A'b- 
'  men,  Numen)  of  a  Divinity :  the  God  is  still  present  there, 

*  working  in  that  benighted  heart,  were  it  only  as  a  god  of 
'  darkness.      Thousands   of  stern   Sansculottes,   to  seek  no 

*  other  instance,  go  chaunting  martyr-hymns  to  their  guillo- 
'  tine :  these  spurn  at  the  name  of  a  God  ;  yet  worship  one 
'  (as  hapless  "  Proselytes  without  the  Gate,")  under  the  new 
'  pseudonym  of  Freedom.  What  indeed  is  all  this  that  is 
'  called  political  fanaticism,  revolutionary  madness,  force  of 

*  hatred,  force  of  love  and  so  forth,  but  merely,  under  new 

*  designations,   that   same   wondrous,  wonder-working  reflex 

*  from  the  Infinite,  which  in  all  times  has  given  the  Finite 
'  its  empyrean  or  tartarean  hue,  thereby  its  blessedness  or 
'  cursedness,  its  marketable  worth  or  unworth  ? 

'  Remark,  however,  as  illustrative  of  several  things,  and 
'  more  to  the  purpose  here,  that  man  does  in  strict  speech 
'  always  remain  the  clearest  symbol  of  the  Divinity  to  mjin. 
'  Friend  Novalis,  the  devoutest  heart  I  knew,  and  of  purest 

*  depth,  has  not  scrupled  to  call  man,  what  the  Divine  Man 
'  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  "  Revelation  in  the  Flesh."  "There 
'  is  but  one  temple  in  the  world,"  says  he,  "  and  that  is  the 
'  body  of  man.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to 
'  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  "We  touch  heaven  when  we 
'  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body."  In  which  notable  words, 
'  a  reader  that  meditates  them  may  find  such  meaning  and 

*  scientific  accuracy  as  will  surprise  hira. 
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'  The  ages  of  superstition,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
known,  are  behind  us.  To  no  man,  were  he  never  so 
heroic,  are  shrines  any  more  built,  and  vow.s  offered  as  to 
one  having  supernatural  power.  The  sphere  of  the  tran- 
'  8CENDENTAL  Cannot  now,  by  that  avenue  of  heroic  worth, 
'  of  eloquent  wisdom,  or  by  any  other  avenue,  be  so  easily 
'  reached.  The  worth  that  in  these  days  could  transcend 
'all  estimate  or  survey,  and  lead  men  willingly  captive  inio 
'  injinite  admiration,  into  worship,  is  still  waited  for  (with 
'  little  hope)  from  the  unseen  Time.  All  that  can  be  said 
'  to  offer  itself  in  that  kind,  at  present,  is  some  slight  house- 
*hold  devotion  {Haus- Andacht),  yvh^rehy  this  or  the  other 
'  enthusiast,  privately  in  all  quietness,  can  love  his  hero  or 
'  sage  without  measure,  and  idealise,  and  so,  in  a  sense, 
'  idolise  him ;  —  which  practice,  as  man  is  by  necessity  an 
'  idol-worshipper  (no  offence  in  him  so  long  jvs  idol  means 
'accurately  vision,  clear  symbol),  and  all  wicked  idolatry  is 
'  but  a  more  idolatrous  worship,  may  be  excusable,  in  cer- 
'  tain  cases  praiseworthy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  let  the  curious 
'eye   gratify   itself  in   observing  how   the   old   antediluvian 

*  feeling  still,  though  now  struggling  out  so  imperfectly,  and 
'  forced  into  unexpected  shapes,  asserts  its  existence  in  the 
'  newest  man :   and   the   Chaldeans  or   old   Persians,   with 

*  their  Zerdusht,  differ  only  in  vesture  and  dialect  from  the 

*  French,  with  their  Voltaire  atouffe  sous  des  roses.'  * 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  wonderful  phraseology,  but  referable, 
as  the  Professor  urges,  to  that  capacious  reservoir  and  «x)u« 
venience,  '  the  nature  of  the  time : '  'A  time,'  says  he, 
'  wlien,  as  in  some  Destruction  of  a  Roman  Empire,  wrecks 
'  of  old  things  are  everywhere  confusedly  jumbled  with  rudi- 
'  ments  of  new ;  so  that,  till  once  the  mixture  and  araalga- 
'  mation  be  complete,  and  even  have  long  continued  com- 
'  plete  and  universally  apparent,  no  grnmmiUiwil  hmgue.  d'oc 
or  langue  d'oui  can  establish  itself,  but  only  some  barbar- 

I  Dit  KUUkr:   ihr   Werden  und  Wirken,     Von    D.  Tkufklbdhockh 
WeUsnichtwo.    Stillschweigu'sohe  Buohhan  llung,  1880. 
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ous  mixed  lingua  rustica,  more  like  a  Jargon  than  a  Ian- 
'  guage,  must  prevail ;  and  thus  the  deepest  matters  be 
'  either  barbarously  spoken  of,  or  wholly  omitted  and  lost 
'  sight  of,  which  were  still  worse.'  But  to  let  the  Homily 
proceed : 

'  Consider  at  any  rate,'  continues  he  elsewhere,  '  under 
'  how  many  categories,  down  to  the    most  impertinent,  the 

*  world  inquires  concerning  Great  Men,  and  never  wearies 

*  striving  to  represent  to  itself  their  whole  structure,  aspect, 

*  procedure,  outward  and    inward  !     Blame   not   the  world 

*  for  such  minutest  curiosity  about  its  great  ones :  this  comes 
'  of  the  world's  old-established  necessity  to  worship :  and, 
'  indeed,  whom  but  its  great  ones,  that  "  like  celestial  fire- 
'  pillars  go  before  it  on  the  march,"  ought  it  to  worship  ? 
'Blame  not  even  that  mistaken  worship  of  sham  great  ones, 
'  that  are  not  celestial  fire-pillars,  but  terrestrial  glass-lan- 
'  terns  with  wick  and  tallow,  under  no  guidance  but  a  stupid 

*  f^uous   one ;   of  which   worship   the   litanies    and   gossip- 

*  homilies  are,  in  some  quarters  of  the  globe,  so  inexpressi- 
'  bly  uninteresting.  Blame  it  not ;  pity  it  rather,  with  a  cer- 
'tain  loving  respect. 

'  Man  is  never,  let  me  assure  thee,  altogether  a  clothes- 
'  horse-:  under  the  clothes  there  is  always  a  body  and  a  soul. 
'  The  Count  von  Biigeleisen,  so  idolised  by  our  fashionable 

*  classes,  is  not,  as  the  English  Swift  asserts,  created  wholly 
'by  the  Tailor;  but  partially  also  by  the  supernatural  Pow- 
'  ers.  His  beautifully  cut  apparel,  and  graceful  expensive 
'  tackle  and  environment  of  all  kinds,  are  but  the  symbols 
'of  a  beauty  and  gracefulness,  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 

*  the  Count  himself;  under  which  predicament  come  also  our 
'  reverence  for  his  counthood,  and  in  good  part  that  other 
'  notable  phenomenon  of  his  being  worshipped  because  he 
'  is   worshipped,  of  one   idolater,   sheep-like,   running  after 

him,  because  many  have  already  run.  Nay,  on  what  other 
principle  but  this  latter  hast  thou,  0  reader  (if  thou  be  not 
one  of  a  thousand),  read,  for  example,  thy  Homer,  and  found 
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some  real  joy  therein  ?  All  these  things,  I  say,  the  ap- 
'parel,  the  counthood,  the  existing  populaiity  and  what- 
'  ever  else  can  combine  there,  are  symbols  ;  —  bank  notes, 

*  which,  whether  there  be  gold  behind  them,  or  only  bank- 

*  ruptcy  and  empty  drawers,  pass  current  for  gold.     But  how, 
now,  could  they  so  pass,  if  gold  itself  were  not  prized,  and 

'believed  and  known  to  be  somewhere  extant?  Produce 
'  the  actual  gold  visibly,  and  mark  how,  in  these  distrustful 

*  days,  your  most  accredited   bank-paper    stagnates  in  the 

*  market !  No  Holy  Alliance,  though  plush  and  gilding  and 
'genealogical  parchment,  to  the  utmost  that  the  time  yields, 
'  be  hung  round  it,  can  gain  for  itself  a  dominion  in  the  heart 
'  of  any  man  ;  some  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  men's  hearts 
'  being,  on  the  other  hand,  subdued  into  loyal  reverence  by 

*  a  Corsican  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.  Such  is  the  differ- 
'  ence  between  God-creation  and  Tailor-creation.  Great  is 
'  the  Tailor,  but  not  the  greatest.  So,  too,  in  matters  spir- 
'  itual,  what  avails  it  that  a  man  be  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
'  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  Both  Laws ;  and  can  cover  half  a 
'  square  foot  in  pica-type  with  the  list  of  his  fellowships,  ar- 
'  ranged  as  equilateral  triangle,  at  the  vertex  an  "  &c."  over 
'  and  above,  and  with  the  parchment  of  his  diplomas  could 
'thatch  the  whole  street  he  lives  in:  wliat  avails  it?  The 
'  man  is  but  an  owl ;  of  j)repossessing  gravity,  indeed  ;  mucli 

*  respected  by  simple  neighbours ;  but  to  whose  sorrowful 
'hootings  no  creature  hastens,  eager  to  listen.  While, 
'again,  let  but  some  riding  ganger  arrive  under  cloud  of 
'  night  at  a  Scottish  inn,  and  word  be  whispered  that  it  is 
'  Robert  Burns ;  in  few  instants  all  beds  and  trucklebeds, 
'  from  garret  to  cellar,  are  left  vacant,  and  gentle  and  sira- 
'  pie,  with  open  eyes  and  erect  ears,  are  gjithered  together.' 

Whereby,   at   least,  from  amid   this  questionable  h'uffiui, 

*  more  like  a  jargon  than  a  language,'  so  much  may  have 
become  apparent  :  Wliaf  unspeakabh;  imiwrtance  the  world 
attaches,  has  ever  attached  (expressing  (he  same  by  all 
possible  methods)  and  will  ever  attach,  to  its  great   men 
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Deep  and  venerable,  whether  looked  at  in  the  Teufelsdrockh 
manner  or  otherwise,  is  this  love  of  men  for  great  men,  this 
their  exclusive  admiration  of  great  men  ;  a  quality  of  vast 
significance,  if  we  consider  it  well;  for,  as  in  its  origin  it 
reaches  up  into  the  highest  and  even  holiest  provinces  of 
man's  nature,  so  in  his  practical  history  it  will  be  found  to 
play  the  most  surprising  part.  Does  not,  for  one  example, 
the  fact  of  such  a  temper  indestructibly  existing  in  all  men, 
point  out  man  as  an  essentially  governable  and  teachable 
creature,  and  forever  refute  that  calumny  of  his  being  by 
nature  insubordinate,  prone  to  rebellion  ?  Men  seldom,  or 
rather  never  for  a  length  of  time  and  deliberately,  rebel 
against  anything  that  does  not  deserve  rebelling  against. 
Ready,  ever  zealous  is  the  obedience  and  devotedness  they 
show  to  the  great,  to  the  really  high ;  prostrating  their 
whole  possession  and  self,  body,  heart,  soul  and  spirit,  under 
the  feet  of  whatsoever  is  authentically  above  them.  Nay, 
in  most  times,  it  is  rather  a  slavish  devotedness  to  those 
who  only  seem  and  pretend  to  be  above  them  that  consti- 
tutes their  fault. 

But  why  seek  special  instances  ?  Is  not  Love,  from  of 
old,  known  to  be  the  beginning  of  all  things  ?  And  what  is 
admiration  of  the  great  but  love  of  the  truly  lovable  ?  The 
first  product  of  love  is  imitation,  that  all-important  peculiar 
gift  of  n[}an,  whereby  Mankind  is  not  only  held  socially 
together  in  the  present  time,  but  connected  in  like  union 
with  the  past  and  the  future ;  so  that  the  attainment  of  the 
innumerable  Departed  can  be  conveyed  down  to  the  Living, 
and  transmitted  with  increase  to  the  Unborn.  Now  great 
men,  in  particular  spiritually  great  men  (for  all  men  have  a 
spirit  to  guide,  though  all  have  not  kingdoms  to  govern  and 
battles  to  fight),  are  the  men  universally  imitated  and  learned 
of,  the  glass  in  which  whole  generations  survey  and  shape 
themselves. 

Thus  is  the  Great  Man  of  an  age,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  important  phenomenon  therein ;  all  other  phenomena, 
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were  they  "Waterloo  Victories,  Constitutions  of  the  Year 
One,  glorious  revolutions,  new  births  of  the  golden  age  in 
what  sort  you  will,  are  small  and  trivial.  Alas,  all  these 
pass  away,  and  are  left  extinct  behind,  like  the  tar-barrela 
they  were  celebrated  with ;  and  the  new-born  golden  age 
proves  always  to  be  still-born :  neither  is  there,  was  there  or 
will  there  be  any  other  golden  age  possible,  save  only  in  this  : 
in  new  increase  of  worth  and  wisdom  ;  —  that  is  to  say,  there- 
fore, in  the  new  arrival  among  us  of  wise  and  worthy  men. 
Such  arrivals  are  the  great  occurrences,  though  unnoticed 
ones ;  all  else  that  can  occur,  in  what  kind  soever,  is  but  the 
road,  up-hill  or  down-hill,  rougher  or  smoother ;  nowise  the 
power  that  will  nerve  us  for  travelling  forward  thereon.  So 
little  comparatively  can  forethought  or  the  cunningest  mechan- 
ical precontrivance  do  for  a  nation,  for  a  world  !  Ever  must 
we  wait  on  the  bounty  of  Time,  and  see  what  leader  shall 
be  born  for  us,  and  whither  he  will  lead.  Thus  too,  in  de- 
fect of  great  men,  noted  men  become  important :  the  Noted 
Man  of  an  age  is  the  emblem  and  living  summary  of  the 
Ideal  which  that  age  has  fashioned  for  itself:  show  me  the 
noted  man  of  an  age,  you  show  me  the  age  that  produced 
him.  Such  figures  walk  in  tiie  van,  for  great  good  or  for 
great  evil ;  if  not  leading,  then  driven  and  still  farther  mis- 
leading. Tlie  apotheosis  of  Beau  Brummel  has  marred  many 
u  j>retty  youth  ;  landed  Jiira  not  at  any  good  where  oak  gar- 
lands, earned  by  faithful  labour  and  valour,  carry  men  to 
the  immortal  gods;  but,  by  a  fat^il  inversion,  at  the  King's 
Bench  gaol,  where  he  that  has  never  sowed  shall  not  any 
longer  reap,  still  less  any  longer  burn  his  barn,  but  scrape 
himself  with  potsherds  among  the  ashes  thereof,  and  con- 
sider with  all  deliberation  '  what  he  wanted,  and  what  he 
wants.* 

To  enlighten  this  principle  of  reverence  for  the  great,  to 
teach  us  revcrcinco,  and  whom  wo  are  to  revere  and  admire, 
ihould  ever  be  a  chief  aim  of  Education  (indeed  it  is  herein 
that   instruction   properly  both  begins  and   ends)  ;   and   in 
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these  late  ages,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  so  indispensable  is 
now  our  need  of  clear  reverence,  so  inexpressibly  poor  our 
Bupply.  '  Clear  reverence  ! '  it  was  once  responded  to  a 
seeker  of  light :  '  all  want  it,  perhaps  thou  thyself.'  What 
wretched  idols,  of  Leeds  cloth,  stuffed  out  with  bran  of  one 
kind  or  other,  do  men  either  worship,  or  being  tired  of  wor- 
shipping (so  expensively  without  fruit),  rend  in  pieces  and  kick 
out  of  doors,  amid  loud  shouting  and  crowing,  what  they  call 

*  tremendous  cheers,'  as  if  the  feat  were  miraculous  !  In 
private  life,  as  in  public,  delusion  in  this  sort  does  its  work  ; 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

'  For  alas  ! '  cries  Teufelsdrockh  on  this  occasion,  '  though 
'  in  susceptive  hearts  it  is  felt  that  a  great  man  is  unspeaka- 
'bly  great,  the  specific  marks  of  him  are  mournfully  mis- 
'  taken  :  thus  must  innumerable  pilgrims  journey,  in  toil  and 
'  hope,  to  shrines  where  there  is  no  healing.  On  the  fairer 
'  half  of  the  creation,  above  all,   such   error  presses   hard. 

•  Women  are  born  worshippers  ;  in  their  good  little  hearts 
'  lies  the  most  craving  relish  for  greatness  :  it  is  even  said, 
'  each  chooses  her  husband  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  being  a 
'  great  man  —  in  his  way.  The  good  creatures,  yet  the  fool- 
'  ish  !  For  their  choices,  no  insight,  or  next  to  none,  being 
'  vouchsafed  them,  are  unutterable.     Yet  how  touching  also 

to  see,  for  example,  Parisian  ladies  of  quality,  all  rustling  in 
silks  and  laces,  visit  the  condemned-cell  of  a  fierce  Car- 
touche ;  and  in  silver  accents,  and  with  the  looks  of  angels, 
beg  locks  of  hair  from  him ;  as  from  the  greatest,  were  it 
only  in  the  profession  of  highwayman  !  Still  more  fatal  is 
that  other  mistake,  the  commonest  of  all,  whereby  the  devo- 
tional youth,  seeking  for  a  great  man  to  worship,  finds  such 
within  his  own  worthy  person,  and  proceeds  with  all  zeal  to 
worship  there.  Unhappy  enough  :  to  realise,  in  an  age  of 
such  gas-light  illumination,  this  basest  superstition  of  the 
ages  of  Egyptian  darkness  ! 
•  Remark,  however,  not  without  emotion,  that  of  all  rituals 
-  and  divine  services,  and  ordinances  ever  instituted  for  the 
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*■  worship  of  any  god,  this  of  Self-worship  is  the  ritual  most 
'faithfully  observed.  Trouble  enough  has  the  Hindoo  devo- 
'  tee,  with  his  washings,  and  cookings,  and  perplexed  formu- 
'  laries,  tying  him  up  at  every  function  of  his  existence  :  but 
'is  i'.  greater  trouble  than  that  of  his  German  self-worship- 

*  ping  brother  ;  is  it  trouble  even  by  the  devoutest  Fakir,  so 
'honestly  undertaken  and  fulfilled ?  I  answer,  No;  for  the 
'  German's  heart  is  in  it.  The  German  worshipper,  for 
'  whom  does  he  work,  and  scheme,  and  struggle,  and  fight,  at 
'  his  rising  up  and  lying  down,  in  all  times  and  places,  but  for 
'his  god  only?  Can  he  escape  from  that  divine  presence  of 
'Self;  can  his  heart  waver,  or  his  hand  wax  faint  in  that 
'sacred  service?  The  Hebrew  Jonah,  prophet  as  he  was, 
'rather  than  take  a  message  to  Nineveh,  took  ship  to  Tar- 

*  shish,  hoping  to  hide  tliere  from  his  Sender ;  but  in  what 
'  ship-hull  or  whale's  belly  shall  the  madder  German  Jonah 
'cherish  hope  of  hiding  from  —  Himself!  Consider,  too,  the 
'temples  he  builds,  and  the  services  of  (slioulder-knotted) 
'  priests  he  ordains  and  maintains  ;  the  smoking  sacrilicos, 
'  thrice  a  day  or  oftener,  with  perhaps  a  psalmist  or  two  of 
'  broken-winded  laureats  and  literators,  if  such  are  to  be  had. 
'Nor  are  liis  votive  gifts  wanting,  of  rings  and  jewels  and 
'  gold  embroideries,  such  as  our  Lady  of  Loretto  might  grow 
'yellower  to  look   upon.     A  toilsome,  perpetual  worship,  he- 

*  roically  gone  through  :  and  then  with  what  issue  ?  Alas, 
'  with  the  worst.  The  old  Egyptian  leek-worsiiipper  ha«l,  it 
'  is   to  be   hoped,  seasons  of  light  and   faith  :   his    leek-god 

seems  to  smile  on  him ;  he  is  humbled,  and  in  humility  ex- 
alted, before  the  majesty  of  something,  were  it  only  that  of 
'g<;nninative  Physical  Nature,  seen  through  a  germinating, 
not  unnourishing  potiierb.  Tlie  Self-worshipper,  again,  has 
no  seasons  of  light,  which  are  not  of  blue  sulphur-light 
hungry,  envious  pride,  not  humility  in  any  sort,  is  the  ashy 
fruit  of  his  worship ;  his  self-god  growls  on  him  with  the 
perpetual  wolf-cry.  Give  !  Give  I  and  your  devout  liyron, 
as  the  Frau  Hunt,  with  n  wise  simplicity  {geistreich  naic) 
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once  said,  "  must  sit  sulking  like  a  great  schoolboy,  in  pel 

because  they  have  given  him  a  plain  bun  and  not  a  spiced 

'one." —  His  bun  was  a  life-rent  of  God's  universe,  with  the 

'  tasks  it  offered,  and  the  tools  to  do  them  with  ;  d  priari,  oiio 

might  have  fancied  it  could  be  put  up  with  for  once.' 

After  which  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  Teufelsdrockh 
Homily  on  the  Greatness  of  Great  Men,  it  may  now  be  high 
time  to  proceed  with  the  matter  more  in  hand ;  and  remark 
that  our  own  much-calumniated  age,  so  fruitful  in  noted  men, 
is  also  not  without  its  great.  In  noted  men,  undoubtedly 
enough,  we  surpass  all  ages  since  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
and  from  two  plain  causes :  First,  that  there  has  been  a 
French  Revolution,  and  that  there  is  now  pretty  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding a  European  Revolution  ;  whereby  everything,  as  in 
the  Term-day  of  a  great  city,  when  all  mortals  are  removing, 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  set  out  into  the  street ;  and  many  a 
foolish  vessel  of  dishonour,  unnoticed  and  worth  no  notice  iii 
its  own  dark  corner,  has  become  universally  recognisable 
when  once  mounted  on  the  summit  of  some  furniture-wagon, 
and  tottering  there  (as  Committee-president,  or  other  head- 
director),  with  what  is  put  under  it,  slowly  onwards  to  its  new 
lodging  and  arrangement,  itself,  alas,  hardly  to  get  thither 
without  breakage.  Secondly,  that  the  Printing  Press,  with 
stitched  and  loose  leaves,  has  now  come  into  full  action  ;  and 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  universal  daylight,  for  removal 
and  revolution  and  everything  else  to  pi"oceed  in,  far  more 
commodiously,  yet  also  far  more  conspicuously.  A  complaint 
has  accordingly  been  heard  that  famous  men  abound,  that  we 
are  quite  overrun  with  famous  men :  however,  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  disease  itself;  crowded  succession  already  means 
quick  oblivion.  For  wagon  after  wagon  rolls  off,  and  either 
arrives  or  is  overset ;  and  so,  in  either  case,  the  vessel  of  dis- 
honour, which,  at  worst,  we  saw  only  in  crossing  some  street, 
will  afflict  us  no  more. 

Of  great  men,  among  so  many  millions  of  noted  men,  it  ia 
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computed  that  in  our  time  there  have  been  Two  ;  one  in  the 
practical,  another  in  the  speculative  province :  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  In  which 
dual  number,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  our  time  may  perhaps 
gpocially  pride  itself,  and  take  precedence  of  many  others ; 
in  particular,  reckon  itself  the  flower-tirae  of  the  whole  last 
century  and  half.  Every  age  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  superior 
man  or  men  ;  but  one  so  superior  as  to  take  rank  among  the 
high  of  all  ages,  this  is  what  we  call  a  great  man  ;  this  rarely 
makes  his  appearance,  such  bounty  of  Nature  and  Accident 
must  combine  to  produce  and  unfold  him.  Of  Napoleon  and 
his  works  all  ends  of  the  world  have  heard :  for  such  a  host 
marched  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep :  few  heads 
there  are  in  this  Planet  which  have  not  formed  to  themselves 
some  featured  or  featureless  image  of  him  ;  his  history  has 
been  written  about,  on  the  great  scale  and  on  the  small,  some 
millions  of  times,  and  still  remains  to  be  written :  one  of  our 
highest  literary  problems.  For  such  a  '  light-ni^ibus '  of 
glory  and  renown  encircled  the  man  ;  the  environment  ho 
walked  in  was  itself  so  stupendous,  that  the  eye  grew  daz- 
zled, and  mistook  his  proportions  ;  or  quite  turned  away  from 
him  in  pain  and  temporary  blindness.  Thus  even  among  the 
clear-sighted  there  is  no  unanimity  about  Napoleon  ;  and 
only  here  and  there  does  his  own  greatness  begin  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  accurately  separated  from  the  mere  greatness  of 
his  fame  and  fortune. 

Goethe,  again,  though  of  longer  continuance  in  the  world, 
and  intrinsically  of  much  more  unquestionable  greatness,  and 
even  importance  there,  could  not  be  so  noted  by  the  world: 
for  if  the  explosion  of  powder-mines  and  artillery-parks  nat- 
urally attracts  every  eye  and  ear  ;  the  approach  of  a  new- 
created  star  (dawning  on  us,  in  new-created  radiance,  from 
the  eternal  Deeps!),  though  this,  and  not  the  artillery-parks, 
is  to  shape  our  destiny  and  rule  the  lower  earth,  is  notable  at 
first  only  t')  certain  stargazers  and  weather-prophets.  Among 
Durselves  especially,.  Goethe  had  little  recognition  :  indeed,  it 
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was  only  of  late  that  his  existence,  as  a  man  and  not  as  a 
mere  sound,  became  authentically  known  to  us ;  and  some 
shadow  of  his  high  endowments  and  endeavours,  and  of  the 
high  meaning  that  might  lie  therein,  arose  in  the  general  mind 
of  England,  even  of  intelligent  England.  Five  yeais  ago,  to 
rank  him  with  Napoleon,  like  him  as  rising  unattainable  be- 
yond his  class,  like  him  and  more  than  he  of  quite  peculiar 
moment  to  all  Europe,  would  have  seemed  a  wonderful  pro- 
cedure ;  candour  even,  and  enlightened  liberality,  to  grant 
him  place  beside  this  and  tlie  other  home-born  ready-writer, 
blessed  with  that  special  privilege  of  '  English  cultivation,' 
and  able  thereby  to  write  novels,  heart-captivating,  heart- 
rending, or  of  enchaining  interest. 

Since  wliich  time,  however,  let  us  say,  the  progress  of 
clearer  apprehension  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory :  innu- 
merable unmusical  voices  have  already  fallen  silent  on  this 
matter;  for  in  fowls  of  every  feather,  even  in  the  pertest 
choughs  and  thievish  magpies,  there  dwells  a  singular  rever- 
ence of  the  eagle ;  no  Dulness  is  so  courageous,  but  if  you 
once  show  it  any  gleam  of  a  heavenly  Resplendence,  it  will, 
at  lowest,  shut  its  eyes  and  say  nothing.  So  fares  it  here 
with  the  old-established  British  critic;  who,  indeed,  in  these 
days  of  ours,  begins  to  be  strangely  situated ;  so  many  new 
things  rising  on  his  horizon,  black  indefinable  shapes,  magical 
or  not;  the  old  brickfield  (where  he  kneaded  insufficient  mar- 
ketable bricks)  all  stirring  under  his  feet;  preternatural, 
mad-making  tones  in  the  earth  and  air ;  —  with  all  which 
what  shall  an  old-established  British  critic  and  brickmaker 
do,  but,  at  wisest,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  with  the 
face  and  heart  of  a  British  mastiff,  though  amid  dismal 
enough  forebodings,  see  what  it  will  turn  to  ? 

In  the  younger,  more  hopeful  minds,  again,  in  most  minds 
Uiat  can  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  growth,  German  liter- 
.  ature  is  taking  its  due  place :  in  such,  and  in  generations  of 
other  such  that  are  to  follow  them,  some  thankful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  greatest  in  German  literature  cannot  fail ;  at  all 
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events  this  feeling  that  he  is  great  and  the  greatest,  whereby 
appreciation,  and  what  alone  is  of  much  value,  appropriation, 
first  becomes  rightly  possible.  To  forward  such  on  their  way 
towards  approftriating  what  excellence  this  man  realised  and 
created  for  them,  somewhat  has  already  been  done,  yet  not 
much ;  much  still  waits  to  be  done.  The  field,  indeed,  is 
large :  there  are  Forty  Volumes  of  the  most  significant  Writ- 
ing that  has  been  produced  for  the  last  two  centuries  ;  there 
is  the  whole  long  Life  and  heroic  Character  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them  ;  all  this  to  expatiate  over  and  inquire  into  ;  in 
both  which  departments  the  deepest  thinker,  and  most  far- 
sighted,  may  find  scope  enough. 

Nevertheless,  in  these  days  of  the  ten-pound  franchise, 
when  all  the  world  (perceiving  now,  like  the  Irish  inn- 
keeper, that  *  death  and  destruction  are  just  coming  in ') 
will  have  itself  represented  in  parliament ;  and  the  wits  of 
so  many  are  gone  in  this  direction  to  gather  wool,  and  must 
needs  return  more  or  less  shorn ;  it  were  foolish  to  invite 
either  young  or  old  into  great  depths  of  thought  on  such  a 
remote  matter ;  the  tendency  of  which  is  neither  for  the 
Reform  Bill  nor  against  it,  but  quietly  through  it  and  be- 
yond it ;  nowise  to  prescribe  this  or  that  mode  of  electing 
members,  but  only  to  produce  a  few  members  worth  electing. 
Not  for  many  years  (who  knows  how  many !)  in  these  har- 
assed, hand-to-mouth  circumstances,  can  the  world's  bleared 
eyes  open  themselves  to  study  the  true  import  of  such  topics ; 
of  this  topic,  the  highest  of  such.  As  things  actually  stand, 
some  quite  cursory  glances,  and  considerations  close  on  the 
surface,  to  remind  a  few  (unelected,  unelocfive)  parties  in- 
terested, that  it  lies  over  for  study,  are  all  that  can  be  at- 
tempted here :  could  we,  by  any  method,  in  any  measure, 
disclose  for  such  the  wondrous  wonder-working  element  it 
hovers  in,  the  light  it  is  to  be  studied  and  inquired  after  in, 
whnt  U  n(M>dfiillest  at  present  were  accomplished. 

One  class  of  considerations,  near  enough  the  surface,  we 
avoid  ;    all  that   partakes  of  an  elegiac  character.      Tru( 
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enough,  nothing  can  be  done  or  suffered,  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said,  wisely  or  unwisely.  The  departure  of  our 
Greatest  contemporary  Man  could  not  be  other  than  a  great 
event ;  fitted  to  awaken,  in  all  who  with  understanding  be- 
held it,  feelings  sad,  but  high  and  sacred,  of  mortality  and 
immortality,  of  mourning  and  of  triumph  ;  far  lockings  into 
the  Past  and  into  the  Future,  —  so  many  changes,  fearful 
and  wonderful,  of  fleeting  Time  ;  glimpses  too  of  the  Etei'- 
nity  these  rest  on,  which  knows  no  change.  At  the  present 
date  and  distance,  however,  all  this  pertains  not  to  us ;  has 
been  uttered  elsewhere,  or  may  be  left  for  utterance  there. 
Let  us  consider  the  Exequies  as  past ;  that  the  high  Rogus, 
with  its  sweet-scented  wood,  amid  the  wail  of  music  eloquent 
to  speechless  hearts,  has  flamed  aloft,  heaven-kissing,  in  sight 
of  all  the  Greeks ;  and  that  now  the  ashes  of  the  Hero  are 
gathered  into  their  urn,  and  the  host  has  marched  onwards 
to  new  victories  and  new  toils  ;  ever  to  be  mindful  of  the 
dead,  not  to  mourn  for  him  any  more.  The  host  of  the 
Greeks,  in  this  case,  was  all  thinking  Europe  :  whether  their 
funeral  games  were  appropriate  and  worthy,  we  stop  not  to 
inquire  ;  the  time,  in  regard  to  such  things,  is  empty  or  ill- 
provided,  and  this  was  what  the  time  could  conveniently  do. 
All  canonisation  and  solemn  cremation  are  gone  by ;  and  as 
yet  nothing  suitable,  nothing  that  does  not  border  upon  par- 
ody, has  appeared  in  their  room.  A  Bentham  bequeathes  his 
remains  to  be  lectured  over  in  a  school  of  anatomy ;  and  per- 
haps, even  in  this  way,  finds,  as  chief  of  the  Utilitarians,  a 
really  nobler  funeral  than  any  other,  which  the  prosaic  age, 
rich  only  in  crapes  and  hollow  scutcheons  (of  timber  as  of 
words),  could  have  afforded  him. 

The  matter  in  hand  being  Goethe's  Works,  and  the  greatest 
work  of  every  man,  or  rather  the  summary  and  net  amount 
of  all  his  works,  being  the  Life  he  has  led,  we  ask,  as  the 
first  question  :  How  it  went  with  Goethe  in  that  matter ; 
what  was  the  practical  basis,  of  want  and  fulfilment,  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  from  which  his  spiritual  productions  grew  forth  ; 
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the  characters  of  which  they  must  more  or  less  legibly  bear  ? 
In  which  sense,  those  Volumes  entitled  by  him  Dlchtung  und 
Wahrheit,  wherein  his  personal  history,  what  he  has  thought 
fit  to  make  known  of  it,  stands  delineated,  will  long  be  valu- 
able. A  noble  commentary,  instructive  in  many  ways,  lies 
open  there,  and  yearly  increasing  in  worth  and  interest ; 
which  all  readers,  now  when  the  true  quality  of  it  is  ascer- 
tained, will  rejoice  that  circumstances  induced  and  allowed 
him  to  write :  for  surely  if  old  Cellini's  counsel  have  any 
propriety,  it  is  doubly  proper  in  this  case :  the  autobiographic 
practice  he  recommend!!  (of  which  the  last  century  in  partic- 
ular has  seen  so  many  worthy  and  worthless  examples)  was 
never  so  much  in  place  as  here.  '  All  men,  of  what  rank 
'  soever,'  thus  counsels  the  brave  Benvenuto, '  who  have  ac- 

*  complished  aught  virtuous  or  virtuous-like,  should,  provided 
'  they  be  conscious  of  really  good  purposes,  write  down  their 
'  own  life  ;  neverthless,  not  put  hand  to  so  worthy  an  enter- 

*  prise  till  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  forty.'  All 
which  ukase-regulations  Goethe  had  abundantly  fulfilled, — 
the  last  as  abundantly  as  any,  for  he  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-two. 

'This  year,  1811,'  says  he,  'distinguishes  itself  for  me  by  perse- 
vering outward  activity.  Tlie  Life  of  Philip  ffarlert  went  to  presa  ; 
the  papers  committed  to  mc  all  carefully  elaborated  as  the  case  re- 
quired. By  this  task  I  was  once  more  attracted  to  the  South  :  the 
occurrences  "vhich,  at  that  period,  had  bt'fallen  mo  there,  in  Hackort's 
company  or  neighbourhood,  became  alive  in  the  imagination  ;  I  hail 
cause  to  ask.  Why  this  which  I  was  doing  for  another  should  not  If 
attempted  for  myself?  I  turned,  accordingly,  before  completion  o: 
that  volume,  to  my  own  earliest  perscmal  history  ;  and,  in  truth,  found 
here  that  I  had  delayed  too  long.  The  work  should  have  been  un- 
dertaken while  my  mother  yet  lived  ;  thereby  had  I  got  nigher  those 
scenes  of  childhood,  and  been,  by  her  great  strength  of  memory,  trans- 
porti'd  into  the  midst  of  them.  Now,  however,  must  these  vanishetl 
apparitions  be  recalled  by  my  own  help;  and,  firtit,  with  labour, 
many  an  incitement  to  recollection,  like  a  necessai-y  magic  appara- 
tus, be  devised.  To  represent  the  development  of  a  child  who  haJ 
^rown  to  be  remarkable,  how  this  exhibited  itself  under  given  cir 
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cumstances,  and  yet  how  in  general  it  could  content  the  student  of 
human  nature  and  his  views  :  such  was  the  thing  I  had  to  do. 

'  In  tins  sense,  unpretendingly  enough,  to  a  work  treated  wi\h 
anxious  fidelity,  I  gave  tlie  name  Wakrheit  vnd  Dichtimg  (Truth  and 
Fiction) ;  deeply  convinced  that  man  in  immediate  Presence,  still 
more  in  Remembrance,  fashions  and  models  the  external  world  ac- 
cording to  his  own  peculiarities. 

•  The  business,  as,  with  historical  studying,  and  otherwise  recalling 
of  places  and  persons,  I  had  much  time  to  spend  on  it,  busied  me 
wheresoever  I  went  or  stood,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  such  a  degree 
that  my  actual  condition  became  like  a  secondary  matter ;  though 
again,  on  all  hands,  when  summoned  outwards  by  occasion,  I  with 
full  force  and  undivided  sense  proved  myself  present.'  ^ 

These  Volumes,  with  what  other  supplementary  mailer 
has  been  added  to  them  (the  rather  as  Goethe's  was  a  life 
of  manifold  relation,  of  the  widest  connexion  with  important 
or  elevated  persons,  not  to  be  carelessly  laid  before  the  world, 
and  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  arranging  all  things  that 
regarded  even  his  posthumous  concernment  with  the  existing 
generation,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment),  are 
perhaps  likely  to  be,  for  a  long  time,  our  only  authentic  ref- 
erence. By  the  last  will  of  the  deceased,  it  would  seem,  all 
his  papers  and  effects  are  to  lie  exactly  as  they  are,  till  after 
another  twenty  years. 

Looking  now  into  these  magically-recalled  scenes  of  child- 
hood and  manhood,  the  student  of  human  nature  will  under 
all  manner  of  shapes,  from  first  to  last,  note  one  thing:  The 
singularly  complex  Possibility  offered  from  without,  yet  along 
with  it  the  deep  never-failing  Force  from  within,  whereby  all 
this  is  conquered  and  realised.  It  was  as  if  accident  and 
primary  endowment  had  conspired  to  produce  a  character  on 
the  great  scale  ;  a  will  is  cast  abroad  into  the  widest,  wildest 
element,  and  gifted  also  in  an  extreme  degree  to  prevail  over 
this,  to  fashion  this  to  its  own  form  :  in  which  subordinating 
and  self-fashioning  of  its  circumstances  a  character  properly 
consists.  In  external  situations,  it  is  true,  in  occurrences 
Buch  as  could  be  recited  in  the  Newspapers,  Goethe's  ex- 

1  Werke,  xxxii.  62. 
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istence  is  not  more  complex  than  other  men's  ;  outwardly 
rather  a  pacific  smooth  existence  :  but  in  his  inward  special- 
ties and  depth  of  faculty  and  temper,  in  his  position  spiritual 
and  temporal  towards  the  Avorld  as  it  was,  and  the  world  as 
he  could  have  wished  it,  the  observant  eye  may  discern  com- 
plexity, perplexity  enough  ;  an  extent  of  data  greater,  per- 
haps, than  had  lain  in  any  life-problem  for  some  centuries. 
And  now,  as  mentioned,  the  force  for  solving  this  was,  in 
hke  manner,  granted  him  in  extraordinary  measure ;  so  that 
we  must  say,  his  possibilities  were  faithfully  and  with  won- 
derful success  turned  into  acquisitions  ;  and  this  man  fought 
the  good  fight,  not  only  victorious,  as  all  true  men  are, 
but  victorious  without  damasre,  and  with  an  ever-increasin"' 
Strength  for  new  victory,  as  only  great  and  happy  men  are. 
Not  wounds  and  loss  (beyond  fast-healing,  skin-deep  wounds) 
has  the  unconquerable  to  suffer ;  only  ever-enduring  toil ; 
weariness,  —  from  which,  after  rest,  he  will  rise  stronger 
than  before. 

Good  fortune,  what  the  world  calls  good  fortune,  awaits 
him  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  also  a  far  deeper  felicity 
than  this.  Such  worldly  gifts  of  good  fortune  are  what  we 
call  possibilities  :  happy  he  that  can  rule  over  them  ;  but 
doubly  unhappy  he  that  cannot.  Only  in  virtue  of  good 
guidance  does  that  same  good  fortune  prove  good.  Wealth, 
health,  fiery  light  with  Proteus  many-sidedness  of  mind, 
peace,  honour,  length  of  days  :  with  all  this  you  may  make 
no  Goethe,  but  only  some  Voltaire ;  with  the  most  that  was 
fortuitous  in  all  this,  make  only  some  short-lived,  unhappy, 
unprofitable  liyron. 

At  no  period  of  the  "World's  History  can  a  gifted  man  be 
born  when  he  will  not  find  enough  to  do;  in  no  circumstances 
come  into  life  but  there  will  be  contradictions  for  him  to 
reconcile,  difiiciillics  whicii  it  will  task  his  whole  strength  to 
surmount,  if  his  whole  strength  sufiioo.  Everywhere  the  hu- 
man soul  stands  between  a  hemisphere  of  light  and  another 
of  darkness ;  on  the  confines  of  two  everlastingly  hostile  era 
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pires,  Necessity  and  Freewill.  A  pious  adage  says,  '  the 
back  is  made  for  the  burden ; '  we  might  with  no  less  truth 
invert  it,  and  say,  the  burden  was  made  for  the  back.  Nay, 
so  perverse  is  the  nature  of  man,  it  has  in  all  times  been 
found  that  an  external  allotment  superior  to  the  common  was 
more  dangerous  than  one  inferior ;  thus  for  a  hundred  that 
can  bear  adversity,  there  is  hardly  one  that  can  bear  pros- 
perity. 

Of  riches,  in  particular,  as  of  the  grossest  species  of  pros- 
perity, the  perils  are  recorded  by  all  -moralists  ;  and  ever,  as 
of  old,  must  the  sad  observation  from  time  to  time  occur : 
Easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ! 
Riches  in  a  cultured  community  are  the  strangest  of  things ; 
a  power  all-moving,  yet  which  any  the  most  powerless  and 
skilless  can  put  in  motion  ;  they  are  the  readiest  of  possi- 
bilities ;  the  readiest  to  become  a  great  blessing  or  a  great 
curse.  '  Beneath  gold  thrones  and  mountains,'  says  Jean 
Paul,  '  who  knows  how  many  giant  spirits  lie  entombed  ! ' 
The  first  fruit  of  riches,  especially  for  the  man  born  rich, 
is  to  teach  him  feith  in  them,  and  all  but  hide  from  him 
that  there  is  any  other  faith  :  thus  is  he  trained  up  in  the 
miserable  eye-service  of  what  is  called  Honour,  Respecta- 
bility ;  instead  of  a  man  we  have  but  a  gigman,  —  one  who 
'  always  kept  a  gig,'  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled.  Consider 
too  what  this  same  gigmanhood  issues  in  ;  consider  that  first 
and  most  stupendous  of  gigmen.  Phaeton,  the  son  of  Sol, 
who  drove  the  brightest  of  all  conceivable  gigs,  yet  with  the 
sorrowfullest  result.  Alas,  Phaeton  was  his  father's  heir ; 
born  to  attain  the  highest  fortune  without  earning  it :  he  had 
hnilt  no  sun-chariot  (could  not  build  the  simplest  wheelbar- 
row), but  could  and  would  insist  on  driving  one  ;  and  so  broke 
his  own  stiff  neck,  sent  gig  and  horses  spinning  through  in- 
finite space,  and  set  the  universe  on  fire  !  —  Or,  to  speak  in 
more  modest  figures,  Poverty,  we  may  say,  surrounds  a  man 
with  ready-made  barriers,  which,  if  they  mournfully  gall  and 
hamper,  do  at  least  prescribe  for  him  and  force  on  him  a  sort 
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of  course  and  goal ;  a  safe  and  beaten  though  a  circuitous 
course  ;  great  part  of  his  guidance  is  secure  against  fatal 
error,  is  withdrawn  from  his  control.  The  ricli,  again,  has 
his  whole  life  to  guide,  without  goal  or  barrier,  save  of  his 
own  choosing  ;  and,  tempted  as  we  have  seen,  is  too  likely 
to  guide  it  ill ;  often,  instead  of  walking  straight  forward, 
as  he  miglit,  does  but,  like  Jeshurun,  wax  fat  and  kick  ;  in 
which  process,  it  is  clear,  not  the  adamantine  circle  of  Neces- 
sity whereon  the  World  is  built,  but  only  his  own  limb-bones 
must  go  to  pieces  !  —  Truly,  in  plain  prose,  if  we  bethink  us 
what  a  road  many  a  Byron  and  Mirabeau,  especially  in  these 
latter  generations,  have  gone,  it  is  proof  of  an  uncommon 
inward  wealth  in  Goethe,  that  the  outward  wealth,  whether 
of  money  or  other  happiness  which  F"ortune  offered  him,  did 
in  no  case  exceed  the  power  of  Nature  to  appropriate  and 
whoL-somely  assimilate  ;  that  all  outward  blessedness  grew 
to  inward  strength,  and  produced  only  blessed  effects  for  him. 
Those  '  gold  mountains  '  of  Jean  Paul,  to  the  giant  that  con 
rise  above  them  are  excellent,  both  fortified  and  speculatory, 
heights ;  and  do  in  fact  become  a  throne,  where  happily  they 
have  not  been  a  tomb. 

Goethe's  childhood  is  throughout  of  riant,  joyful  charac- 
ter :  kind  plenty  iu  every  sense,  security,  affection,  manifold 
excitement,  instruction  encircles  him  ;  wholly  an  element  of 
sun  and  azure,  wherein  the  young  spirit,  awakening  and 
attaining,  can  on  all  hands  richly  unfold  itself.  A  beautiful 
boy,  of  earnest,  lucid,  serenely  deep  nature,  with  the  peace- 
ful completeness  yet  infinite  incessant  expansiveness  of  a 
boy,  has,  in  the  fittest  environmen*,  begun  to  be:  beautiful  he 
looks  and  moves  ;  rapid,  gracefully  prompt,  like  the  son  of 
Maia  ;  wise,  noble,  like  Latona's  son :  nay  (as  all  men  may 
now  see)  he  is,  in  very  truth,  a  miniature  incipient  World- 
Poet;  of  all  heavenly  figures  the  beautifullest  we  know  of 
that  can  visit  this  lower  earth.  Lovely  enough  shine  for  us 
those  young  years  in  old  Teutonic  Frankfort ;  mirrored  in 
the  far  remembrance  of  the   Self-hi«torian,   real  yet   ideal, 
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ihej  ai"e  amoug  our  most  genuine  poetic  Idyls.  No  smallest 
matter  is  too  small  for  us,  when  we  think  who  it  was  that 
did  it  or  suffered  it.  The  little  long-clothed  urchin,  mercu- 
rial enough  with  all  his  stillness,  can  throw  a  whole  cargo  of 
new-marketed  crockery,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  balcony 
into  the  street,  when  once  the  feat  is  suggested  to  him ;  and 
comicaHy  shatters  cheap  delf-ware  with  the  same  right  hand 
which  tragically  wrote  and  hurled  forth  the  demoniac  scorn 
of  Mephistopheles,  or  as  '  right  hand '  of  Faust,  '  smote  the 
universe  to  ruins.'  Neither  smile  more  than  enough  (if  thou 
be  wise)  that  the  gray-haired  all-experienced  man  remem- 
bers how  the  boy  walked  on  the  Mayn  bridge,  and  '  liked  to 
look  at  the  bright  weather-cock '  on  the  barrier  there.  That 
foolish  piece  of  gilt  wood,  there  glittering  sunlit,  with  its 
reflex  wavering  in  the  Mayn  waters,  is  awakening  quite 
another  glitter  in  the  young  gifted  soul :  is  not  this  foolish 
sunlit  splendour  also,  now  when  there  is  an  eye  to  behold  it, 
one  of  Nature's  doings  ?  The  eye  of  the  young  seer  is  here, 
through  the  paltriest  chink,  looking  into  the  infinite  Splen- 
dours of  Nature, —  where,  one  day,  himself  is  to  enter  and 
dwell. 

Goethe's  mother  appears  to  have  been  the  more  gifted  of 
the  parents :  a  woman  of  altogether  genial  character,  great 
spiritual  faculty  and  worth  ;  whom  the  son,  at  an  after  time, 
put  old  family  friends  in  mind  of.  It  is  gratifying  for  us  that 
she  lived  to  witness  his  maturity  in  works  and  honours  ;  to 
know  that  the  little  infant  she  had  nursed  was  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  man,  the  first  man  of  his  nation  and  time.  In  the 
father,  as  prosperous  citizen  of  Frankfort,  skilled  in  many 
things;  improved  by  travel,  by  studies  both  practical  and 
ornamental ;  decorated  with  some  diplomatic  title,  but  pass- 
ing, among  his  books,  paintings,  collections  and  household 
possessions,  social  or  intellectual,  spiritual  or  material,  a  quite 
undiplomatic  independent  life,  we  become  acquainted  with  a 
German,  not  country-  but  chy -gentleman  of  the  last  century; 
*  character  scarcely  ever  familiar  in  our  Islands ;  now  per- 
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haps  almost  obsolete  among  the  Germans  too.  A  pes  tive 
methodical  man,  sound-headed,  honest-hearted,  sharp-tem- 
pered ;  with  an  uncommon  share  of  volition,  atnong  other 
things,  so  that  scarcely  any  obstacle  would  turu  him  back, 
but  whatsoever  he  could  not  mount  over  he  would  struggle 
round,  and  in  any  case  be  at  the  end  of  his  journey :  many 
or  all  of  whose  good  qualities  passed  also  over  by  inheri- 
tance ;  and,  in  fairer  combination,  on  nobler  objects,  to  the 
whole  world's  profit,  were  seen  a  second  time  in  action. 

Family  incidents;  house-buildings,  or  rebuildings;  arri- 
vals, departures ;  in  any  case,  newyear's-days  and  birth- 
days, are  not  wanting;  nor  city-incidents;  many-coloured 
tumult  of  Frankfort  fairs ;  Kaisers'  coronations,  expected 
and  witnessed ;  or  that  glorious  ceremonial  of  the  yearly 
Pfeiffergericht,  wherein  the  grandfather  himself  plays  so  im- 
perial a  part.  World-incidents  too  roll  forth  their  billows 
into  the  remotest  creek,  and  alter  the  current  there.  The 
Earthquake  of  Lisbon  hurls  the  little  Frankfort  boy  into 
wondrous  depths  of  another  sort ;  enunciating  dark  theologi- 
cal problems,  which  no  theology  of  his  will  solve.  Direc- 
tion, instruction,  in  like  manner,  awaits  him  in  the  Great 
Frederic's  Seven-Years'  War ;  especially  in  that  long  billet- 
ing of  King's  Lieutenant  Comte  de  Thorane,  with  his  ser- 
geants and  adjutants,  with  his  painters  and  picture-easels,  his 
quick  precision  and  decision,  his 'dry  gallantry  *  and  stately 
Spanisli  bearing;  —  though  collisions  witii  the  'house-father,' 
whose  German  house-stairs  (though  he  silently  endures  the 
inevitable)  were  not  new-built  to  be  made  a  French  highway 
of;  who  besides  loves  not  the  French,  but  the  great  invin- 
cible Fritz  they  are  striving  to  beat  down.  Think,  for  ex- 
«»mj)le,  of  tiiat  singular  congratulation  on  the  Victory  at 
Bergen  : 

*  So  then,  at  Inst,  after  a  restless  Passion-wcck,  Paasion-Fridny 
I75y,  nrrivt'tl.  A  deep  stiUnef^  announced  tlie  approaching  storm. 
We  cliildrcn  were  forbidden  to  leave  tlic  house;  our  father  had  no 
reat,  and  went  out    The  battle  began ;  I  mounted  to  the  top  story 
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« liere  the  field  indeed  was  still  out  of  my  sight,  but  the  thunder  cf  the 
cannon  and  the  volleys  of  the  small  arms  could  be  fully  discerned. 
After  some  hours,  we  saw  the  first  tokens  of  the  battle,  in  a  row  of 
wagons,  whereon  wounded  men,  in  all  sorts  of  sorrowful  dismember- 
ment and  gesture,  were  driven  softly  past  us  to  the  Liebfrauen-Klos- 
ter,  which  had  been  changed  into  a  hospital.  The  compassion  of  the 
citiTCns  forthwith  awoke.  Beer,  wine,  bread,  money  were  given  to 
such  as  had  still  power  of  receiving.  But  wlien,  erelong,  wounded 
and  captive  Germans  also  were  noticed  in  that  train,  the  pity  had  no 
limits ;  it  seemed  as  if  each  were  bent  to  strip  himself  of  whatever 
movable  thing  he  had,  to  aid  his  countrymen  therewitli  in  their  ex- 
tremity. 

*  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  were  the  symptom  of  a  battle  unpros- 
perous  for  the  Allies.  Aly  father,  in  his  partiality,  quite  certain  that 
these  would  gain,  had  the  passionate  rashness  to  go  out  to  meet  the 
expected  visitors.;  not  reflecting  that  thfe  beaten  side  would  in  that 
.lase  have  to  run  over  him.  He  went  first  into  his  garden,  at  the 
Friedberg  Gate,  where  he  found  all  quiet  and  solitary ;  then  ven- 
tured forth  to  the  Bornheim  Heath,  where  soon,  however,  various 
scattered  outrunners  and  baggage-men  came  in  sight,  who  took  the 
satisfaction,  as  they  passed,  of  shooting  at  the  boundary-stones,  and 
sent  our  eager  wanderer  the  reverberated  lead  singing  about  his  ears. 
He  reckoned  it  wiser,  therefore,  to  come  back  :  and  learned  on  some 
inquiry,  what  the  sound  of  the  firing  might  already  have  taught 
him,  that  for  the  French  all  went  well,  and  no  retreat  was  thought 
of.  Arriving  home  full  of  black  humour,  he  quite,  at  sight  of  his 
wounded  and  prisoner  countrymen,  lost  all  composure.  From  him 
also  many  a  gift  went  out  for  the  passing  wagons,  but  only  Germans 
were  to  taste  of  it;  which  arrangement,  as  Fate  had  so  huddled 
friends  and  foes  together,  could  not  always  be  adhered  to. 

'  Our  mother,  and  we  children,  who  had  from  the  first  built  upon 
the  Count's  word,  and  so  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  day,  were  greatly 
rejoiiied,  and  our  mother  doubly  comforted,  as  she  that  morning,  on 
questioning  the  oracle  of  her  jewel-box  by  the  scratch  of  a  needle, 
had  obtained  a  most  consolatory  answer  not  only  for  the  present  but 
for  the  future.  We  wished  our  father  a  similar  belief  and  disposi- 
tion;  we  flatten d  liim  what  we  could,  we  entreated  him  to  take 
?ome  food,  which  he  had  forborne  all  diiy  he  refused  our  caressoi 
»nd  every  enjoyment,  and  retired  to  his  room.  Our  joy,  in  the  mear 
while,  was  not  disturbed  ,  the  business  was  over :.  the  King's  Lieu- 
tenant, who  to-day,  contrary  to  custom,  had  been  on  horseback,  at 
length  returned ;  his  presence  at  home  was  more  needful  than  ever. 
We  sprang  out  to  meet  him,  kissed  his  hands,  testified  our  joy.  It 
•eemed  to  please  him  greatly.    "  Well !  "  said  he,  with  more  softnesf 
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than  usual,  "I  am  glad  too  for  your  sake,  dear  children."  He 
ordered  us  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  everything  the  best,  and  went 
to  his  chamber,  whore  already  a  mass  of  importuners,  solicitors,  pe- 
titioners, were  crowded. 

'  We  held  now  a  dainty  collation  ;  deplored  our  good  father,  who 
could  not  participate  therein,  and  pressed  our  motlier  to  bring  him 
down ;  she,  however,  knew  better,  and  how  unchecring  such  gifts 
would  be  to  him.  Meanwhile  siie  had  put  some  supper  in  order,  and 
would  fain  have  sent  him  up  a  little  to  his  room ;  but  such  irregu- 
larity was  a  thing  he  never  suffered,  not  in  extremest  cases  ;  so  the 
sweet  gifts  being  once  put  aside,  she  set  about  entreating  him  to 
r;ome  down  in  his  usual  way.  He  yielded  at  last,  unwillingly,  and 
/ittle  did  we  know  what  mischief  we  were  making  ready.  Tiie  stairs 
ran  free  through  the  whole  house,  past  the  door  of  every  ante-cham- 
ber. Our  latlier,  in  descending,  had  to  pass  the  Count's  apartments. 
His  ante-chamber  was  so  full  of  people  that  he  had  at  length  resolved 
to  come  out,  and  despatch  several  at  once ;  and  this  happened,  alaa, 
just  at  the  instant  our  father  was  passing  down.  The  Count  stept 
cheerfully  out,  saluted  iiim  and  said  :  "  You  will  congratulate  us  and 
yourself  that  this  dangerous  affair  has  gone  off  so  happily."  —  "  Not 
at  all !  "  replied  my  father,  with  grim  emphasis  :  "  I  wish  they  had 
chased  you  to  the  Devil,  had  I  myself  gone  too."  Tiie  Count  held- 
in  for  a  moment,  then  burst  forth  with  fury  :  "  You  shall  repent  this  I 
You  shall  not"" ' 

—  Father  Goethe,  however,  lia.s  'in  the  mean  while  qui- 
etly descended,'  and  sat  down  to  sup  much  cheerfuller  than 
formerly ;  he  little  carinjr,  '  we  little  knowing,  in  what  ques- 
tionable way  he  had  rolled  the  stone  from  his  heart,'  and 
how  official  friends  must  interfere,  and  secret  negotiations 
enough  go  on,  to  keep  him  out  of  mihtary  prison,  and  worse 
things  that  might  have  befallen  there.  On  all  which  may  we 
be  j)ermitted  once  again  to  make  the  simple  reflection  :  What 
a  plagued  and  plaguing  world,  with  its  battles  and  bombard- 
ments, wars  and  rumours  of  war  (wliich  sow  or  reap  no  ear 
nf  corn  for  any  man),  tliis  is  !  The  boy,  who  here  watches 
the  musket-volleys  and  cann(m-fhund«'r8  of  the  great  Fritz, 
Bhali,  as  man,  wilncss  tiie  siege  of  Mentz  ;  fly  with  liruns- 
wick  Dukes  bi-fore  Duiuourier  and  his  Sansculottes,  through 
H  country  champt;d  into  one  red  worM  of  mud,  'like  Pha 
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raoh '  (for  the  carriage  too  breakc  down)  '  through  the  Red 
Sea ; '  and  finallj'become  involved  in  the  universal  fire-con- 
summation of  Napoleon,  and  by  skill  defend  himself  from 
hurt  therein  !  — 

The  father,  with  occasional  subsidiary  private  tutors,  is  his 
son's  schoolmaster ;  a  somewhat  pedantic  pedagogue,  with 
ambition  enough  and  faithful  goodwill,  but  more  of  rigour 
than  of  insight ;  who,  however,  works  on  a  subject  that  he 
cannot  spoil.  Languages,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  with 
whatsoever  pertains  to  them  ;  histories,  syllabuses,  knowl- 
edges-made-easy ;  not  to  speak  of  dancing,  drawing,  music, 
or,  in  due  time,  riding  and  fencing:  all  is.taken-in  with 
boundless  appetite  and  aptitude ;  all  is  but  fuel,  injudiciously 
piled  and  of  wet  quality,  yet  under  which  works  an  unquench- 
able Greek-fire  that  will  feed  itself  therewith,  that  will  one 
day  make  it  all  clear  and  glowing.  The  paternal  grand- 
mother, recollected  as  a  '  pale,  thin,  ever  white  and  clean- 
dressed  figure,'  provides  the  children  many  a  satisfaction ; 
and  at  length,  on  some  festive  night,  the  crowning  one  of  a 
puppet-show :  whereupon  ensues  a  long  course  of  theatrical 
speculatings  and  practisings,  somewhat  as  delineated,  for 
another  party,  in  the  first  book  of  Meister's  Apprenticeship  ; 
in  which  Work,  indeed,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it, 
some  shadow  of  the  author's  personal  experience  and  culture 
is  more  than  once  traceable.  Thus  Meister's  desperate  burnt- 
offering  of  his  young  '  Poems  on  various  Occasions/  was  the 
image  of  a  reality  which  took  place  in  Leipzig ;  performed 
desperately  enough,  '  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  thick  smoke 
'  from  whicli,  flowing  through  the  whole  house,  filled  our  good 
'  landlady  witli  alarm.' 

Old  Imperial-Freetown  Frankfort  is  not  without  its  nota- 
bilities, tragic  or  comic  ;  in  any  case,  impressive  and  didactic. 
The  young  heart  is  filled  with  boding  to  look  into  the  Jiiden- 
gasse  (Jew-gate),  where  squalid  painful  Hebrews  are  ban- 
ished to  scour  old  clothes,  and  in  hate,  and  greed,  and  Old- 
Hebrew  obstinacy  and  implacability,  work  out  a  wonderful 
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prophetic  existence,  as  'a  people  terrible  from  the  begin- 
ning ; '  manages,  however,  to  get  admittance  to  their  syna- 
gogue, and  see  a  wedding  and  a  circumcision.  On  its  spike, 
aloft  on  one  of  the  steeples,  grins,  for  the  last  two-hundred 
years,  the  bleached  skull  of  a  malefactor  and  traitor ;  prop- 
erly, indeed,  not  so  much  a  traitor,  as  a  Radical  whose  Re- 
form Bill  could  not  be  carried  through.  The  future  book- 
writer  also,  on  one  occasion,  sees  the  execution  of  a  book ; 
how  the  huge  printed  reams  rustle  in  the  flames,  are  stirred- 
up  with  oven-forks,  and  fly  half-charred  aloft,  the  sport  of 
winds ;  from  which  half-charred  leaves,  diligently  picked  up, 
he  pieces  him:«elf  a  copy  together,  as  did  many  others,  and 
with  double  earnestness  reads  it. 

As  little  is  the  old  Freetown  deficient  in  notable  men ;  all 
accessible  to  a  grandson  of  the  Schultheiss,*  who  besides  is  a 
youth  like  no  other.  Of  which  originals,  curious  enough, 
and  long  since  '  vanished  from  the  sale-catiilogues,'  take  only 
these  two  specimens : 

'  Von  Eeineck,  of  an  old-noble  house ;  able,  downright,  but  stiff- 
necked  ;  a  lean  black-brown  man,  whom  I  never  saw  smile.  The 
misfortune  befell  iiim  that  his  only  daughter  was  carried-off  by  H 
friend  of  the  family.  He  prosecuted  his  son-in-law  with  the  most 
vehement  suit ;  and  as  the  courts,  in  their  formality,  would  neither 
fast  enough,  nor  with  force  enougii  obey  his  vengeance,  he  fell  out 
with  them ;  and  there  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  process  on  process. 
He  withdrew  himself  wholly  into  his  house  and  tiie  adjoining  garden, 
lived  in  a  spacious  but  melancholy  under-nwm,  where  for  many  years 
no  brusii  of  a  painter,  periiaps  scarcely  the  besom  of  a  maid,  had  got 
admittance.  Me  ho  would  willingly  endure;  had  specially  recom- 
mended mo  to  his  younger  son.  His  oldest  friends,  who  knew  how 
to  humour  him,  his  men  of  business  and  agents  he  often  had  at  table  : 
and,  on  such  occasions,  he  failed  not  to  invite  me.  His  boanl  wa« 
well  furnished,  his  buflet  still  better.  His  guests,  however,  had  one 
torment,  a  largo  stove  smoking  out  of  many  cracks.  One  of  the 
most  intimate  ventured  once  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  nsk  tlie  host 

1  SchuUJiei$$  is  the  title  of  the  chief  magiittrate  In  some  free-towns  and 
republics,  for  insttwico,  In  Homo.  It  seems  to  derive  itself  from  AVAm/J- 
keisten,  and  may  mono  the  Toller  of  Duty,  hitn  by  whom  what  ihtmU  l>t 
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whether  he  could  stand  such  an  inconvenience  the  whole  winter.  He 
answered  like  a  second  Timon,  and  Heautontimoruraenos :  "  Would 
to  God  this  were  the  worst  mischief  of  those  tiiat  plague  me  !  "  Not 
till  late  would  he  be  persuaded  to  admit  daughter  and  grandson  to  his 
sight :  the  son-in-law  was  never  more  to  show  face  before  him. 

'  On  this  brave  and  unfortunate  man  my  presence  had  a  kind 
effect ;  for  as  he  gladly  spoke  with  me,  in  particular  instructed  me 
on  political  and  state  concerns,  he  seemed  himself  to  feel  assuaged 
and  cheered.  Accordingly,  the  few  old  friends  who  still  kept  about 
him,  would  often  make  use  of  me  when  they  wished  to  soothe  his  in- 
dignant humour,  and  persuade  him  to  any  recreation.  In  fact  he 
now  more  than  once  went  out  with  us,  and  viewed  the  neighbour- 
hood again,  on  which,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  not  turned  an 
eve.'  #  ^  "fr 

'  Hofrath  Huisgen,  not  a  native  of  Frankfort ;  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  thus  incapable  of  public  office,  of  advocacy  among  the 
rest,  which  latter,  however,  as  a  man  much  trusted  for  juristic  talent, 
he.  under  another's  signature,  contrived  quite  calmly  to  practise,  as 
well  in  Frankfort  as  in  the  Imperial  Courts,  —  might  be  about  sixty 
when  I  happened  to  have  writing-lessons  along  with  his  son,  and  so 
came  into  the  house.  Kis  figure  was  large  :  tall  without  being  bony, 
broad  without  corpulency.  His  face,  delbrmed  not  only  by  smallpox, 
but  wanting  one  of  the  eyes,  you  could  not  look  on,  for  the  first  time, 
witiiout  apprehension.  On  his  bald  head  he  wore  always  a  perfectly 
white  bell-shaped  cap  ( Glockenmiitze)  tied  at  top  with  a  ribbon.  His 
nightgowns,  of  calamanco  or  damask,  were  always  as  if  new-washed. 
He  inhabited  a  most  cheerful  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  in 
the  Allee,  and  the  neatness  of  everything  about  him  corresponded  to 
it.  The  high  order  of  his  books,  papers,  maps  made  a  pleasant  im- 
pression. His  son,  Heinrich  Sebiistian,  who  afterwards  became 
known  by  various  writings  on  Art,  promised  little  in  his  youth. 
Good-natured  but  heavy,  not  rude  yet  artless,  and  without  wish  to 
instruct  himself,  he  sought  rather  to  avoid  his  father,  as  from  his 
mother  he  could  get  whatever  he  wanted.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  more  and  more  into  intimacy  with  the  master  the  more  I  knew 
of  him.  As  he  meddled  witii  none  but  import;int  law-cases,  he  had 
time  enough  to  amuse  and  occupy  liimself  with  other  things.  I  had 
not  long  been  about  him,  and  listened  to  his  doctrine,  till  I  came  to 
observe  that  in  respect  of  God  and  the  World  he  stood  on  the  oppo- 
lition  side.  One  of  his  pet  books  was,  Agrippu  de  Vanilate  Hcienlta- 
rum ;  this  he  particularly  recommendeil  me  to  read,  and  did  there- 
with set  my  young  brain,  for  a  while,  into  considerable  tumult.  I, 
':i  the  joy  of  my  youth,  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of  optimism,  and  with 
■od  or  the  Gods  had  now  tolerably  adjusted  myself  again  ;  for,  by  a 
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series  of  years,  I  had  got  to  experience  that  there  s  many  a  balance 
against  evil,  that  misfortunes  are  things  one  recovers  from,  that  in 
dangers  one  finds  deliverance,  and  does  not  always  break  his  neck. 
On  what  men  did  and  tried,  moreover,  I.  looked  witli  tolerance,  and 
found  much  praiseworthy  wiiich  my  old  gentleman  would  nowise  be 
content  with.  Nay,  once,  as  he  had  been  depicting  me  the  world  not 
a  little  on  the  crabbed  side,  I  noticed  in  him  that  he  meant  still  to 
finish  with  a  trump-card.  He  shut,  as  in  such  cases  his  wont  was, 
the  blind  left  eye  close ;  looked  with  the  other  broad  out ;  and  said, 
in  a  snuffling  voice  :  "  Auch  in  Gott  entdeck'  ich  Fehler." 

Of  a  gentler  character  is  the  reminiscence  of  the  maternal 
grandfather,  old  Schultheiss  Textor;  with  his  gift  of  pro- 
phetic dreaming,  '  which  endowment  none  of  his  descendants 
inherited ; '  with  his  kind,  mild  ways ;  there  as  he  glides 
about  in  his  garden,  at  evening,  *  in  black  velvet  cap,'  trim- 
ming '  the  finer  sort  of  fruit-trees,'  with  aid  of  those  antique 
embroidered  gloves  or  gauntlets,  yearly  handed  him  at  the 
Pfeiffergericht :  a  soft,  spirit-looking  figure  ;  the  farthest  out- 
post of  the  Past,  which  behind  him  melts  into  dim  vapour. 
In  Frau  von  Klettenberg,  a  religious  associate  of  the  moth- 
er's, we  become  acquainted  with  the  Schone  Seek  (Fair  Saint) 
of  Meister ;  she,  at  an  after  period,  studied  to  convert  her 
Philo,  but  only  very  partially  succeeded.  Let  us  notice  also, 
as  a  token  for  good,  how  the  young  universal  spirit  takes 
pleasure  in  the  workshops  of  liandicraftsmen,  and  loves  to 
understand  their  methods  of  labouring  and  of  living : 

'  My  father  had  early  accustomed  mo  to  manage  little  matters  for 
him.  In  particular,  it  was  often  my  commission  to  stir  up  the  crafts- 
men he  employed  ;  who  were  too  apt  to  loiter  with  him  ;  as  ho  wanted 
to  have  all  accurately  done,  and  finally  for  prompt  payment  to  liavo 
the  price  moderated.  I  came,  in  this  way,  info  almost  all  manner  of 
work8h()j)8  ;  and  as  it  lay  in  my  nature  to  shape  myself  into  the  cir- 
ctimHtancfs  of  others,  to  feel  every  sfjecies  of  human  existence,  and 
with  satinfaclion  participate  therein,  I  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in 
such  places ;  grew  to  understand  the  procedure  of  each,  and  what  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow,  advantage  or  drawbnck.  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  this  or  that  way  of  life  brought  with  them.  •  #  • 
The  household  economy  of  the  various  crafts,  which  took  its  figure 
and  colour  from  the  occupation  of  each,  was  also  silently  an  object 
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of  attention  ;  and  so  unfolded,  so  confirmed  itself  in  me  the  feeling 
of  the  equality,  if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of  all  men's  situations  ;  exist- 
ence by  itself  appearing  as  the  head  condition,  all  the  rest  as  indiffer- 
ent and  accidental.' 

And  so,  amid  manifold  instructive  influences,  has  the  Doy 
grown  out  of  boyhood  ;  when  now  a  new  figure  enters  on  the 
scene,  bringing  far  higher  revelatiun.s  : 

'  As  at  last  the  wine  was  failing,  one  of  them  called  the  maid ;  but 
instead  of  her  there  came  a  maiden  of  uncommon,  and  to  see  her  iu 
this  environment,  of  incredible  beauty.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  said  she, 
after  kindly  giving  us  good-evening :  "  the  maid  is  ill  and  gone  to 
bed  ;  can  I  serve  you  1"  —  "  Our  wine  is  done,"  said  one  ;  "  couldst 
thou  get  us  a  couple  of  bottles  over  the  way,  it  were  very  good  of 
thee."  —  "  Do  it,  Gretchen,"  said  another,  "  it  is  hut  a  cat'sleap."  — 
"  Surely ! "  said  she ;  took  a  couple  of  empty  bottles  from  the  table, 
and  hastened  out.  Her  figure,  when  she  turned  away  from  you,  was 
almost  prettier  than  before.  The  little  cap  sat  so  neat  on  the  little 
head,  which  a  slim  neck  so  gracefully  united  with  back  and  shoul- 
ders. Everything  about  her  seemed  select ;  and  you  could  follow 
the  whole  form  more  calmly,  as  attention  was  not  now  attracted  and 
arrested  by  the  true  still  eyes  and  lovely  mouth  alone.' 

It  is  at  the  very  threshold  of  youth  that  this  episode  ot 
Gretchen  (Margarete,  (Mar-g' ret' -kin)  occurs ;  the  young 
critic  of  .slim  necks  and  true  still  eyes  shall  now  know  some- 
thing of  natural  magic,  and  the  importance  of  one  mortal  to 
another ;  the  wild-flowing  bottomless  sea  of  human  Passion, 
glorious  in  auroral  light  (which,  alas,  may  become  infernal 
lightning),  unveils  itself  a  little  to  him.  A  graceful  little 
episode  we  reckon  it ;  and  Gretchen  better  than  most  first- 
loves  :  wholly  an  innocent,  wise,  dainty  maiden ;  pure  and 
poor,  —  who  vanishes  from  us  here ;  but,  we  trust,  in  some 
quiet  nook  of  the  Rhineland,  became  wife  and  mother,  and 
was  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  some  brave  man's  heart,  according 
|is  it  is  appointed.  To  the  boy  himself  it  ended  painfully, 
eilmosl  fatally,  had  not  sickn'jss  come  to  his  deliverance  ;  and 
here  too  he  may  experience  how  '  a  shadow  chases  us  in  all 
Planner  of  sunshine,'  and   in   this    Wfiat-d'ye-call-it  of  Ex- 
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istence  the  tragic  element  is  not  wanting.  The  name  of 
Gretchen,  not  her  storj,  which  had  notliing  in  it  of  that  guilt 
and  terror,  has  been  made  world-famous  in  the  Play  of 
Faust.  — 

Leipzig  University  has  the  honour  of  matriculating  him. 
The  name  of  hi.'?  '  propitious  mother '  she  may  boast  of,  but 
not  of  the  reality :  alas,  in  these  days,  the  University  of  the 
Universe  is  the  only  propitious  mother  of  such  ;  all  other 
propitious  mothers  are  but  unpropitious  superannuated  dry- 
nurses  fallen  bedrid,  from  whom  the  famished  nursling  has  to 
steal  even  bread  and  water,  if  he  will  not  die;  whom  for  most 
part  he  soon  takes  leave  of,  giving  perhaps  (as  in  Gibbon's 
case),  for  farewell  thanks,  some  rough  tweak  of  the  nose; 
and  rushes  despei'ate  into  the  wide  world  an  orphan.  The 
time  is  advancing,  slower  or  faster,  when  the  bedrid  dry- 
nurse  will  decease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  walking  and  stir- 
ring wet  one.  Goethe's  employments  and  culture  at  Leipzig 
lay  in  quite  other  groves  than  the  academic:  he  listened  tc 
the  Ciceronian  Ernesti  with  eagerness,  but  the  life-giving 
word  ilowed  not  from  his  moutli ;  to  the  sacerdotal,  eclectic- 
sentimental  Gellert  (the  divinity  of  all  tea-table  moral  philos- 
ophers of  both  sexes) ;  witnessed  '  the  pure  soul,  the  genuine 
'will  of  the  noble  man,'  heard  'his  admonitions,  warnings 
'  and  entreaties,  uttered  in  a  somewhat  hollow  and  melan- 
'  choly  tone,' —  and  then  the  Frenchman-  say  to  it  all,  Laissez 
\p  /aire,  il  nous  forme  des  dupes.  '  In  logic  it  seemed  to  me 
'very  strange  that  I  must  now  take  up  those  spiritual  opera- 
'tions  which  from  of  old  I  had  executed  with  the  utmost  con- 
'  venience,  and  tatter  them  asunder,  insulate  and  as  if  destroy 

*  them,  that  their  right  employment  might  become  plain  to 
'  me.  Of  the  Thing,  of  the  World,  of  God,  I  fancied  I  knew 
'almost  about  as  much  as  the  Doctor  himself;  and  he  seemed 
'  to  me,  in  more  than  one  place,  to  hobble  dreadfully  {gewaltig 

*  ZH  hapem).' 

However,  lie  studies  to  some  profit  with  the  I'ninter 
Oeser;  hears,  one  day,  at  the  door,  with  liorror,  that  ther« 
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is  110  lesson,  for  news  of  Winkelmann's  assassination  have 
come.  With  the  ancient  Gottsched,  too,  he  has  an  inter- 
view :  alas,  it  is  a  young  Zeus  come  to  dethrone  old  Saturn, 
whose  time  in  the  literary  heaven  is  nigh  run ;  for  on  Olym- 
pus itself,  one  Demiurgus  passeth  away  and  another  coraeth. 
Gottsched  had  introduced  the  reign  of  water,  in  all  shapes 
liquid  and  solid,  and  long  gloriously  presided  over  the  same  : 
but  now  thei*e  is  enough  of  it,  and  the  '  rayless  majesty 
(had  he  been  prophetic)  here  beheld  the  rayed  one,  before 
whom  he  was  to  melt  away  : 

'  We  announced  ourselves.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  large  room, 
and  said  his  master  would  come  immediately.  Whether  we  misin- 
terpreted a  motion  he  made  I  cannot  say  ;  at  any  rate,  we  fancied  he 
had  beckoned  us  to  advance  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  We  did 
advance,  and  to  a  singular  scene ;  for,  at  the  same  moment,  Gk)tt- 
sched,  tlie  huge  broad  gigantic  man,  entered  from  the  opposite  door, 
in  green  damask  nightgown,  lined  with  red  taffeta ;  but  his  enor- 
mous head  was  bald  and  without  covering.  This,  however,  was  the 
very  want  to  be  now  supplied  :  for  the  servant  came  springing-iu  at 
the  side-door,  with  a  full-bottomed  wig  on  his  hand  (the  locks  fell 
down  to  his  elbow),  and  held  it  out,  with  terrified  gesture,  to  his 
master.  Gottsched,  witliout  uttering  the  smallest  complaint,  lifted 
the  head-gear  with  his  left  hand  from  the  sirvant's  arm  ;  and  very 
deftly  swinging  it  up  to  its  place  on  the  head,  at  tlie  same  time,  with 
his  right  hand,  gave  the  poor  man  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  as  is  seen 
in  comedies,  dashed  him  spinning  out  of  the  apartment ;  whereupon 
the  respectable-looking  Patriarch  quite  gravely  desired  us  to  be 
•eated,  and  witii  proper  dignity  went  through  a  tolerably  long  dis- 
course.' 

In  which  discourse,  however,  it  is  likely,  little  edification 
for  the  young  inquirer  could  lie.  Already  by  multifarious  dis- 
coursings  and  readings  he  has  convinced  himself,  to  his  des- 
pair, of  the  watery  condition  of  the  Gottschedic  world  ;  and 
how  '  the  Noacldde  (Noaheid)  of  Bodmer  is  a  true  symbol  of 
'  the  deluge  that  has  swelled-up  round  the  German  Parnassus,' 
and  in  literature  as  in  philosophy  there  is  neither  landmark 
nor  loadstar.  Here,  too,  he  resumes  his  inquiries  about  relig- 
ion, falls  into  '  black  scruple?    about  most  things ;  and  in  '  the 
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'  bald  and  feeble  deliverances'  propounded  him  has  sorry  com- 
fort. Outward  things,  moreover,  go  not  as  they  should :  the 
copious  philosophic  harlequinades  of  tliat  wag,  Beyrish  '  with 
'  a  long  nose,'  unsettle  rather  than  settle ;  as  do,  in  many 
ways,  other  wise  and  foolish  mortals  of  both  sexes :  matters 
grow  worse  and  worse.  Me  falls  sick,  becomes  wretcheil 
enough ;  yet  unfolds  witlial  '  an  audacious  humour  whicli 
'  feels  itself  superior  to  the  moment,  not  only  fears  no  dan- 
'  ger,_but  even  wilfully  courts  it.'  And  thus,  somewhat  in 
a  wrecked  state,  he  quits  his  propitious  mother,  and  returns 
home. 

Nevertheless  let  there  be  no  reflections :  he  must  now  in 
earnest  get  forward  with  his  Law,  and  on  to  Strasburg  to 
complete  himself  thei'ein ;  so  has  the  paternal  judgment  ar- 
ranged it.  A  Lawyer,  the  thing  in  these  latter  days  called 
Lawyer,  of  a  man  in  whom  ever-bounteous  Nature  has  sent 
us  a  Poet  for  the  World  !  O  blind  mortals,  blind  over  what 
lies  closest  to  us,  what  we  have  the  truest  wish  to  see !  In 
this  young  colt  that  caprioles  there  in  young  lustihood,  and 
snuffs  the  wind  with  an  '  audacious  humour,'  rather  danger- 
ous-looking, no  Sleswic  Dobbin,  to  rise  to  dromedary  stature, 
and  draw  three  tons  avoirdupois  (of  street-mud  or  whatever 
else),  has  been  vouchsafed  ;  but  a  winged  miraculous  Pega- 
sus to  carry  us  to  the  heavens !  —  Whereon  too  (if  we  con- 
sider it)  many  a  heroic  Bellerophon  shall,  in  times  coming, 
mount,  and  destroy  Chimajnis,  and  deliver  afllicted  nation^ 
on  the  lower  earth. 

M«'anwiiile,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  youth  is  gone  to  8tra>- 
burg  to  prepare  for  the  examen  rigorosum ;  though,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  quite  a  different  than  the  Law  one.  Confu- 
Bion  enough  is  in  his  head  and  heart ;  poetic  objects  too  have 
tak(Mi  root  there,  and  will  not  rest  till  they  have  worked 
llieiaselves  into  form.  'These,'  says  he,  'were  Giilz  von 
lierliehingen  and  Faust.  The  written  Life  of  the  former 
'  had  seized  my  inmost  soul.  The  figure  of  a  rude  well- 
'  meaning    self-helper,   in   wild   anarchic   time,  excited    my 
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deepest  sympathy.  The  impressive  puppet-show  Fable  of 
the  other  sounded  and  hummed  through  me  many-toned 
enough.'  —  '  Let  us  withdraw,  however,'  subjoins  he,  '  into 
the  free  air,  to  the  high  broad  platform  of  the  Minster ; 
'  as  if  the  time  were  still  here,  when  we  young  ones  often 
'  rendezvoused  thither  to  salute,  with  full  rummers,  the  sink- 
'  ing  sun.'  Tliey  had  good  telescopes  with  them  ;  '  and  one 
'friend  after  another  searched  out  the  spot  in  the  distance 
'  which  had  become  the  dearest  to  him  ;  neither  was  I  with- 
■  out  a  little  eye-mark  of  the  like,  which,  though  it  rose  not 
'  conspicuous  in  the  landscape,  drew  me  to  it  beyond  all  else 
'  with  a  kindly  magic'  This  alludes,  we  perceive,  to  that 
Alsatian  Vicar  of  Wakelield,  and  his  daughter  the  fair  Fred- 
erike ;  concerning  which  matter  a  word  may  not  be  useless 
here.  Exception  has  been  taken  by  certain  tender  souls,  of 
the  all-for-love  sort,  against  Goethe's  conduct  in  that  busi- 
ness. He  flirted  with  his  blooming  blue-eyed  Alsatian,  she 
with  him,  innocently  enough,  thoughtlessly  enough,  till  they 
both  came  to  love  each  other  ;  and  then,  when  the  mari-ying 
point  began  to  grow  visible  in  the  distance,  he  stopt  short 
and  would  no  farther.  Adieu,  he  cried,  and  waved  his 
lily  hand.  '  The  good  Frederike  was  weeping ;  I  too  was 
sick  enough  at  heart.'  Whereupon  arises  the  question  :  Is 
Goethe  a  bad  man  ;  or  is  he  not  a  bad  man  ?  Alas,  worthy 
souls  !  if  this  world  were  all  a  wedding  dance,  and  Thou- 
shalt  never  came  into  collision  with  Thou-wiU,  what  a  new 
improved  time  had  we  of  it !  But  it  is  man's  miserable  lot, 
in  the  mean  while,  to  eat  and  labour  as  well  as  wed  ;  alas> 
liow  often,  like  Corporal  Trim,  does  he  spend  the  whole 
night,  one  moment  dividing  the  world  into  two  halves  with 
his  fair  Beguine,  next  moment  remembering  that  he  has 
only  a  knapsack  and  fifteen  florins  to  divide  with  any  one  ! 
Besides,  you  do  not  consider  that  our  dear  Frederike,  whom 
we  too  could  weep  for  if  it  served,  had  a  sound  German 
heart  within  her  stays  ;  had  furthermore  abundance  of  work 
to  do,  and  not  even  leisure  to  die  of  love  ;  above  all,  thai 
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at  this  period,  in  the  country  parts  of  Alsatia,  there  were 
no  circulating-library  novels. 

With  regard  to  the  false  one's  cruelty  of  temper,  who,  if 
we  remember,  saw  a  ghost  in  broad  noon  that  day  he  rode 
away  from  her,  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  hear  Jung  Stilling, 
for  he  also  had  experience  thereof  at  this  very  date.  Poor 
Jung,  a  sort  of  -German  Dominie  Sampson,  awkward,  hon- 
est, irascible,  '  in  old-fashioned  clothes  and  bag-wig,'  who 
had  been  several  things,  charcoal-burner,  and,  in  repeated 
alternation,  tailor  and  schoolmaster,  was  now  come  to  Stras- 
burg  to  study  medicine ;  with  purse  long-necked,  yet  with 
head  that  had  brains  in  it,  and  heart  full  of  trust  in  God.  A 
pious  soul,  who  if  he  did  afterwards  write  books  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Departed  Spirits,  also  restored  to  sight  (by  his  skill 
in  eye-operations)  above  two  thousand  poor  blind  persons, 
without  fee  or  reward,  even  supporting  many  of  them  in  the 
hospital  at  his  own  expense. 

'  There  dined,'  says  he,  '  at  this  table  about  twenty  people,  whom 
the  two  comrades  saw  one  after  the  other  enter.  One  especially, 
with  large  bright  eyes,  magnificent  brow,  and  fine  stature,  walked 
gallantly  (mutliig)  in.  He  drew  Herr  Troost's  and  Stilling's  eyes 
on  him  ;  Ilerr  Troost  said,  "That  must  be  a  6U{>erior  man."  Stil- 
ling assented,  yet  thought  they  would  both  have  much  vexation  from 
him,  as  he  looked  Uke  one  of  your  wild  fellows.  This  did  Stilling 
infer  from  the  frank  style  which  the  student  had  assumed  ;  but  here 
he  was  far  mistaken.  They  found,  meanwhile,  that  this  distin- 
guished individual  was  named  Ilerr  Goethe. 

'  Herr  Troost  whispered  to  Stilling,  "  Here  it  were  best  one  sat 
seven  days  silent."  Stilling  felt  this  truth;  they  sat  silent,  there- 
fore and  no  one  particularly  minded  them,  except  tliat  Goethe  now 
and  then  hurled  over  (herUlxrwdlUe)  a  look  :  he  sat  opposite  Stilling, 
and  had  the  government  of  the  table  without  aiming  at  it. 

'  Herr  Troost  was  neat,  and  dressed  in  the  fashion;  Stilling  like- 
wiso  tolerably  so.  He  had  a  dark  brown  coat  with  fustian  under- 
garments :  only  that  a  scratch-wig  also  remained  to  him,  which, 
among  bis  bag-wigs  be  would  wear  out.  This  be  bad  put  on  one 
day,  and  came  therewith  to  dinner.  Nobody  took  notice  of  it 
except  Ilerr  WaldlK-rg  of  Vienna.  That  gentleman  looked  at 
^im ;  and  as  ho  had  already  heard  that  Stilling  was  greatly  taken 
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up  about  religion,  he  began,  and  asked  him.  Whether  he  thought 
Adam  in  Paradise  had  worn  a  scratch-wig  ?  All  laughed  heartily, 
except  Salzman,  Goethe  and  Troost ;  these  did  not  laugh.  In  Stil- 
ling wrath  rose  and  burnt,  and  he  answered  :  "  Be  ashamed  of  this 
jest ;  such  a  trivial  thing  is  not  worth  laughing  at !  "  But  Goethe 
etruck-in  and  added  :  "  Try  a  man  first  whether  he  deserves  mock- 
ery. It  is  devil-like  to  fall  upon  an  honest-hearted  person  who  has 
injured  nobody,  and  make  sport  of  him  !  "  From  that  time  Herr 
Goethe  took  up  Stilling,  visited  him,  liked  him,  made  friendship 
and  brothership  with  him,  and  strove  by  all  opportunities  to  do  him 
kindness.  Pity  that  so  few  are  acquainted  with  this  noble  man  in 
respect  of  his  heart ! '  ^ 

Here,  indeed,  may  be  the  place  to  mention,  that  this  noble 
man,  in  respect  of  his  heart,  and  goodness  and  badness,  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  get  acquainted  with ;  that  innumera- 
ble persons,  of  the  njan-milliner,  parish-clerk  and  circulat- 
ing-library sort,  will  find  him  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Hear 
in  what  questionable  manner,  so  early  as  the  year  1773,  he 
expresses  himself  towards  Herr  Sulzer,  whose  beautiful 
hypothesis,  that  '  Nature  meant,  by  the  constant  influx  of 
'  satisfactions  streaming-in  upon  us,  to  fashion  our  minds,  on 
'  the  whole,  to  softness  and  sensibility,'  he  will  not  leave  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  ' On  the  whole'  says  he,  ' she  does  no  such 
'  thing ;  she  rather,  God  be  thanked,  hardens  her  genuine 
*  children  against  the  pains  and  evils  she  incessantly  pre- 
'  pares  for  them  ;  so  that  we  name  him  the  happiest  man 
'  who  is  the  strongest  to  make  front  against  evil,  to  put  it 
'  aside  from  him,  and  in  defiance  of  it  go  the  road  of  his  own 
'  will.'  '  Man's  art  in  all  situations  is  to  fortify  himself 
'  against  Nature,  to  avoid  her  thousandfold  ills,  and  only  to 
'  enjoy  his  measure  of  the  good  ;  till  at  length  he  manages 
'to  include  the  whole  circulation  of  his  true  and  factitious 
'  wants  in  a  palace,  and  fix  as  far  as  possible  all  scattered 
' beauty  and  felicity  within  his  glass  walls,  where  accord- 
'  ingly  he  grows  ever  the  weaker,  takes  to  "  joys  of  the 
'  soul,"  and  his  powers,  roused  to  their  natural  exertion  by 

1  Slilling'i  Wandergchnjl.    Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1778. 
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'  no  contradiction,  melt  away  into  '  —  horresco  referens  -- 
*  Virtue,  Benevolence,  Sensibility  ! '  In  Goethe's  Writings 
too,  we  all  know,  the  moral  lesson  is  seldom  so  easily  educed 
as  one  would  wish.  Alas,  how  seldom  is  he  so  direct  in 
tendency  as  his  own  plain-spoken  moralist  at  Plunders- 
weilern : 

'  Dear  Christian  people,  one  and  all, 
When  will  you  cense  your  sinning? 
Else  can  your  comfort  be  but  small, 
Good  Imp  scarce  have  beginning: 
For  Vice  is  hurtful  unto  man, 
In  Virtue  lies  his  surest  plan;' 

or,  to  give  it  in  the  original  words,  the  emphasis  of  which  no 
foreign  idiom  can  imitate  : 

•  Die  Tugend  ist  dot  hochste  GiU, 
Das  Ldsler  Well  dem  Menschen  thul  I ' 

In  which  emphatic  couplet,  does  there  not,  as  the  critics  say 
in  other  cases,  lie  the  essence  of  whole  volumes,  such  as  we 
have  read  ?  — 

Goethe's  far  most  important  relation  in  Strasburg  was  the 
accidental  temporary  one  with  Herder ;  which  issued,  indeed, 
in  a  more  permanent,  though  at  no  time  an  altogether  inti- 
mate one.  Herder,  with  much  to  give,  had  always  something 
lo  require;  living  with  him  seems  never  to  have  been  wholly 
a  sinecure.  Goethe  and  he  moreover  were  fundamentally 
different,  not  to  say  discordant ;  neitlier  could  the  humour  of 
the  latter  be  peculiarly  sweetened  by  his  actual  business  in 
Strasburg,  that  of  undergoing  a  surgical  operation  on  '  the 
lachrymatory  duct,'  and,  above  all,  an  unsuccessful  one : 

'  He  was  attending  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  who  Inlionrcd 
under  meiitJil  diHtrosses,  on  a  coHrse  of  travel ;  ami  had  arrived  with 
him  at  Strnshurg.  Our  nociety,  no  soon  as  his  presence  there  wai 
known,  felt  a  strong  wish  to  get  near  him  ;  wiiich  happiness,  quite 
unexiH!Ctediy  and  by  chance,  In-fell  me  first.  I  had  gone  to  the  Inn 
ru/n  (Jritt,  visiting  1  forget  what  strnnger  of  rank.  Jiist  at  tiie  l)ottom 
of  the  stnirs  I  came  upon  a  man,  like  myself  about  to  ascend,  wliora 
by  hif  look  I  could  take  to  be  a  clergyman.     His  powdered  hair  wai 
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fastened-up  into  a  round  lock,  the  black  coat  also  distinguished  him  . 
still  more  a  long  black  silk  mantle,  the  end  of  wliicii  he  had  gathered 
together  and  stuck  into  his  pocket.  This  in  some  measure  sur 
prising,  yet  on  the  wliole  gallant  and  pleasing  figure,  of  whom  I  had 
already  heard  speak,  left  me  no  doubt  but  it  was  tlie  famed  Traveller; 
and  my  address  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  known  to  me.  He 
a?ked  my  name,  which  could  not  be  of  any  significance  to  him  ;  how- 
ever my  openness  seemed  to  give  pleasure,  for  he  replied  to  it  in 
friendly  style,  and  as  we  stept  up-stairs,  forthwith  showed  himself 
ready  for  a  lively  communication.  Our  visit  also  was  to  the  same 
party ;  and  before  separating  I  begged  permission  to  wait  upon  him- 
self, which  he  kindly  enough  accorded  me.  I  delayed  not  to  make 
repeated  use  of  this  preferment ;  and  was  the  longer  the  more  attracted 
towards  him.  He  had  something  softish  in  his  manner,  which  waa 
fit  and  dignified,  without  strictly  being  bred.  A  round  face;  a  fine 
brow;  a  somewhat  short  blunt  nose;  a  somewhat  projected,  yet 
highly  characteristic,  pleasant,  amiable  mouth.  Under  black  eye- 
brows, a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes,  which  failed  not  of  their  eSect, 
though  one  of  them  was  wont  to  be  red  and  inflamed.' 

With  this  gifted  man,  by  five  years  his  senior,  who«e  writ- 
ings had  already  given  him  a  name,  and  announced  the  much 
that  lay  in  him,  the  open-hearted  disciple  could  manifoldly 
communicate,  learning  and  enduring.  Erelong,  under  that 
*  softish  manner,'  there  disclosed  itself  a  '  counterpulse '  of 
causticity,  of  ungentle  almost  noisy  banter ;  the  blunt  nose 
wa.s  too  often  curled  in  an  adunco-suspensive  manner.  What- 
soever of  self-complacency,  of  acquired  attachment  and  in- 
sight, of  self-sufficiency  well  or  ill  grounded,  lay  in  the  youth, 
was  exposed,  we  can  fancy,  to  the  severest  trial.  In  Herder 
too,  as  in  an  expressive  microcosm,  he  might  see  imaged 
the  whole  >vild  world  of  German  literature,  of  European 
Thought ;  its  old  workings  and  misworkings,  its  best  recent 
tendencies  and  efforts  ;  what  its  past  and  actual  wasteness, 
perplexity,  confusion  worse  confounded,  was.  In  all  which, 
moreover,  the  bantered,  yet  imperturbably  inquiring  brave 
young  man  had  quite  other  than  a  theoretic  interest,  being 
himself  minded  to  dwell  there.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
Herder's  presence,  stirring-up  in  that  fashion  so  many  new 
ind  old  matters,  would  mightily  aggravate  the  former  *  fer- 
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mentation  ; '  and  thereby,  it  is  true,  unintentionally  or  not, 
forward  the  same  towards  clearness. 

In  fact,  with  the  hastiest  glance  over  the  then  po:^i- 
tion  of  the  w^orld  spiritual,  we  shall  find  that  as  Disorder 
is  never  wanting  (and  for  the  young  spiritual  hero,  who 
is  there  only  to  destroy  Disorder  and  make  it  Order, 
can  least  of  all  be  wanting),  so,  at  the  present  juncture,  it 
specially  abounded.  Why  dwell  on  this  often  .delineated 
Epoch  ?  Over  all  Europe  the  reign  of  Earnestness  had 
now  wholly  dwindled  into  that  of  Dilettanteism.  The  voice 
of  a  certain  modem  'closet-logic,'  which  called  itself,  and 
could  not  but  call  itself.  Philosophy,  had  gone  forth,  saying, 
Let  there  be  darkness,  and  there  was  darkness.  No  Divin- 
ity any  longer  dwelt  in  the  world ;  and  as  men  cannot  do 
without  a  Divinity,  a  sort  of  terrestrial  upholstery  one  had 
been  got  togetlier,  and  named  Taste,  with  medallic  virtuosi 
and  picture  cognoscenti,  and  enlightened  letter  and  belles- 
lettres  men  enough  for  priests.  To  which  worship,  with  its 
stunted  formularies  and  hungry  results,  must  the  earnest 
mind,  like  the  hollow  and  shallow  one,  adjust  itself,  as  best 
might  be.  To  a  new  man,  no  doubt,  the  Earth  is  always 
new,  never  wholly  without  interest.  Knowledge,  were  it 
only  that  of  dead  languages,  or  of  dead  actions,  the  foreign 
tradition  of  wliat  othera  had  acquired  and  done,  was  still  to 
be  searched  after;  fame  niiglit  be  enjoyed  if  procurable; 
above  all,  the  culinary  and  brewing  arts  remained  in  pri.-tino 
completeness,  their  results  could  be  relished  with  pristine 
vigour.  Life  lumbered  along,  better  or  worse,  in  pitiful  dis- 
content, not  yet  in  decisive  desperation,  as  through  a  dim 
day  of  languor,  sultry  and  sunless.  Already  too  on  the  hori- 
zon might  be  seen  clouds,  might  be  heard  murmurs,  which 
by  and  by  proved  themselves  of  an  electric  character,  and 
were  to  cool  and  clear  that  same  sultriness  in  wondrous 
deluges. 

To  a  man  standing  in  the  mid-st  of  German  literature, 
and  looking  out  tliither  for  his  highest  good,  the  view  wa# 
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trojbled  perhaps  with  various  peculiar  perplexities.  For 
two  centuries,  German  literature  had  lain  in  the  sere  leaf. 
The  Luther,  'whose  words  were  half  battles,'  and  such  half 
battles  as  could  shake  and  overset  half  Europe  with  their 
cannonading,  had  long  since  gone  to  sleep  ;  and  all  other 
words  were  but  the  miserable  bickering  of  theological  camp- 
sntlers  in  quarrel  over  the  stripping  of  the  slain.  Ulrich 
Hutten  slept  silent,  in  the  little  island  of  the  Zurich  Lake ; 
tlie  w'eary  and  heavj-laden  had  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
brow,  and  laid  him  down  to  rest  there :  the  %-aliant,  fire- 
tempered  heart,  with  all  its  woes  and  loves  and  loving  in- 
dignations, mouldered,  cold,  forgotten ;  with  such  a  pulse  no 
new  heart  rose  to  beat.  The  tamer  Opitzes  and  Flemmings 
of  a  succeeding  era  had,  in  like  manner,  long  fallen  obsolete. 
One  unhappy  generation  after  another  of  pedants,  '  rhizopha- 
gous,'  living  on  roots.  Greek  or  Hebrew  ;  of  farce-writers, 
gallant-verse  writers,  journalists  and  other  jugglers  of  non- 
descript sort,  wandered  in  nomadic  wise,  whither  provender 
was  to  be  had  ;  among  whom,  if  a  passionate  Gunther  go 
with  some  emphasis  to  ruin ;  if  an  illuminated  Thomasius, 
earlier  than  the  general  herd,  deny  witchcraft,  we  are  to 
esteem  it  a  felicity.  This  too,  however,  has  passed ;  and 
now,  in  manifold  enigmatical  signs,  a  new  Time  announces 
itself.  Well-born  Hagedorns,  munificent  Gleims  have  again 
rendered  the  character  of  Author  honourable  ;  the  polish 
of  correct,  assiduous  Rabeners  and  Ramlers  have  smoothed 
away  the  old  impurities  ;  a  pious  Klopstock,  to  the  general 
enthusiasm,  rises  anew  into  something  of  seraphic  music, 
though  by  methods  wherein  he  can  have  no  follower ;  the 
brave  spirit  of  a  Lessing  pierces,  in  many  a  life-giving  ray, 
through  the  dark  inertness:  Grermany  has  risen  to  a  level 
with  Europe,  is  henceforth  participant  of  all  European  influ- 
ences ;  nay  it  is  now  appointed,  though  not  yet  ascertained, 
*hat  Germany  is  to  be  the  leader  of  spiritual  Europe.  A 
deep  movement  agitates  the  universal  mind  of  Germany, 
as  yet  no  one  sees   towards  what  issue ;   only  thai 
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heavings  and  eddyings,  confused,  conflicting  tendencies,  work 
unquietly  everywhere  ;  the  movement  is  begun  and  will  not 
stop,  but  the  course  of  it  is  yet  far  from  ascertained.  Even 
to  the  young  man  now  looking-on  with  such  anxious  in- 
tensity had  this  very  task  been  allotted :  To  find  it  a  coirse, 
and  set  it  flowing  thereon. 

Whoever  will  represent  this  confused  revolutionary  con- 
dition of  all  things,  has  but  to  fancy  how  it  would  act  on  the 
most  susceptive  and  comprehensive  of  living  minds  ;  wliat  a 
Chaos  he  had  taken  in,  and  was  dimly  struggling  to  body 
forth  into  a  Creation.  Add  to  which,  his  so  confused,  con- 
tradictory personal  condition ;  appointed  by  a  positive  father 
to  be  practitioner  of  Law,  by  a  still  more  |>o-itive  mother 
(old  Nature  herself)  to  be  practitioner  of  AV^isdom,  and  Cap- 
tain of  spiritual  Europe :  we  have  confusion  enough  for  him, 
doubts  economic  and  doubts  theologie,  doubts  moral  and  jes- 
thetical,  a  whole  world  of  confusion  and  doubt. 

Nevertheless  to  the  young  Strasburg  student  the  gods  had 
given  their  most  precious  gift,  which  is  worth  all  others, 
without  which  all  others  are  worth  nothing;  a  seeing  eye 
and  a  faithful  loving  heart : 

'  Er  hnW  tin  Aitf/e  treu  und  klug, 
Vnd  war  audi  lirbero/l  f/enitf;, 
Zu  Bchnuen  manchen  kinr  uml  rein, 
Und  icieder  alles  zu  mnchen  »eia; 
Halt'  (inch  tine  Zumje  die  sich  trgou, 
Und  Iticht  und  /tin  in  Woi-te  ftots  ; 
Det$  thnten  die  ifiuen  sich  erfreun, 
WMen  ihn  turn  Mtittertangtr  kwiAm.*  ^ 

A  mind  of  nll-picrcing  vision,  of  sunny  strength,  not  made 
to  ray-out  darker  darkness,  but  to  bring  warm  sunlight,  all- 
purifying,  all-uniting.  A  clear,  invincible  mind,  and  'conse- 
crated to  be  Master-singer'  in  quite  another  guild  than  that 
Niirnberg  one. 

1  Ham  Bachteni  Poelitche  Sendung  {Gottkt'$  Wtrk*,  xiil.);  «  beautifti 
pifce  (n  very  Hon*  Suli*  bmlified,  l)oth  in  charnoter  and  «tylc^,  which  w« 
▼hh  tli-jre  vfn»  any  i")««ibility  of  tmnslating. 
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His  first  literary  productions  fall  in  his  twenty-third  year; 
Werter,  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  in  his  twenty-fifth.  Of 
which  wonderful  Book,  and  its  now  recognise'd  character  as 
poetic  (and  prophetic)  utterance  of  the  World's  Despair,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  what  has  elsewhere  been  written.  This 
and  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  which  also,  as  a  poetic  looking 
back  into  the  past,  was  a  word  for  the  world,  have  produced 
incalculable  effects  ;  —  which  now  indeed,  however  some  de- 
parting echo  of  them  may  linger  in  the  wrecks  of  our  own 
Mosstrooper  and  Satanic  Schools  do  at  length  all  happily  lie 
behind  us.  Some  trifling  incidents  at  WetzLir,  and  the  sui- 
cide of  an  unhappy  acquaintance,  were  the  means  of  '  crys- 
talising*  that  wondrous  perilous  stuff,  which  the  young  heart 
oppressively  held  dis-olved  in  it,  into  this  world-famous,  and 
a<  it  proved  world-medicative  Werter.  He  had  gone  to 
Wetzlar  with  an  eye  still  to  Law  ;  which  now,  however, 
was  abandoned,  never  to  be  resumed.  Thus  did  he  too, 
'  like  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  go  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses, 
and  instead  thereof  find  a  kingdom.' 

With  the  completion  of  these  two  Works  (a  completion  in 
every  sense,  for  they  were  not  only  emitted,  but  speedily  also 
tfemitted,  and  seen  over,  and  left  behind),  commences  what 
we  can  specially  call  his  Life,  his  activity  as  ^lan.  The  out- 
ward particulars  of  it,  from  this  point  where  his  own  Narra- 
tive ends,  have  been  briefly  summed  up  in  these  terms : 

'  In  1776,  the  Heir-apparent  of  Weimar  was  passiqg  through 
Frankfort,  on  which  occasion,  by  the  intervention  of  some  friends, 
he  waited  upon  Goetlie.  Tlie  visit  must  have  been  mutually  agree- 
able ;  for  a  short  time  aflerwanls  the  young  author  was  invited  to 
court;  apparently  to  contribute  liis  assistance  in  various  literary  in- 
etitntions  and  arrangements  then  proceeding  or  contemplated;  and 
in  jjursuance  of  this  honourable  call,  he  accordingly  settled  at  Wei- 
lar,  with  the  title  of  Lefjalionsrath.  and  the  actual  dignity  of  a  place 
11  the  Colle</iiim,  or  Council.  The  connexion  begun  under  such  favour- 
able auspices,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  under  the  like  or  better, 
has  l>een  productive  of  important  consequences,  not  only  to  Weimar 
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but  to  all  Germany.  The  noble  purpose  undertaken  by  the  Duchesa 
Amelia  was  zealously  forwarded  by  the  young  Duke  on  his  acces 
sion  ;  under  whose  influence,  supported  and  directed  by  his  new 
Councillor,  this  inconsiderable  state  has  gained  for  itself  a  fairer  dis- 
tinction than  any  of  its  larger,  riciier  or  more  warlike  neighbours. 
By  degrees  whatever  was  brightest  in  the  genius  of  Gerrcanj-  had 
been  gathered  to  this  little  court ;  a  classical  theatre  was  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Goetlie  and  Scliiller  ;  here  Wieland  taught  and 
sung ;  in  the  pulpit  was  Herder ;  and  possessing  such  a  four,  the 
small  town  of  Weimar,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  might  chal- 
lenge the  proudest  capital  of  the  world  to  match  it  in  intellectual 
wealth.  Occupied  so  profitably  to  liis  country,  and  honourably  to 
himself,  Goethe  continued  rising  in  favour  witli  liis  Prince ;  by  de- 
grees a  political  was  added  to  his  literary  trust ;  in  177'J  he  became 
Privy  Councillor;  President  in  1782;  and  at  length  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  two  years  in  varied  studies  and  obser- 
vation, he  was  appointed  Minister  ;  a  post  wliich  he  only  a  few  years 
ago  resigned,  on  his  final  retirement  from  public  aiikirs.' 

Notable  enough  th<at  little  Weimar  should,  in  this  particu- 
lar, have  brought  back,  as  it  were,  an  old  Italian  Common- 
wealth into  the  nineteenth  century  !  For  the  Petrarcas  and 
Boccaccios,  though  reverenced  as  Poets,  were  not  supposed  to 
have  lost  their  wits  as  men  ;  but  could  be  employed  in  the 
highest  services  of  the  state,  not  only  as  fit,  but  as  the  fittest, 
to  discharge  these.  Very  different  with  us,  where  Diplo- 
matists and  Governors  can  be  picked  up  from  the  highways, 
or  chosen  in  tlie  manner  of  blindman's  buff  (the  first  figure 
you  clutch,  say  rather  that  clutches  you,  will  make  a  govern- 
or) ;  and,  even  in  extraordinary  times,  it  is  thought  much 
if  a  Milton  cjin  become  Latin  Clerk  under  some  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  and  be  called  '  one  Mr.  Milton.*  As  if  the  poet, 
with  his  poetry,  were  no  other  tlian  a  pleasant  mountebank, 
with  faculty  of  a  certain  ground-aud-lol'ty  tumbling  which 
would  arause ;  for  which  you  must  throw  him  a  few  coins, 
a  little  flattery,  otlierwise  he  would  not  amuse  you  with  it 
As  if  tlieri*  were  any  talent  whatsoever  ;  above  all,  as  if 
there  were  any  talent  of  Poetry  (by  the  couseut  of  all  ages 
the  highest  talent,  and  sometimes  pricelessly  high),  the  first 
foundation  of  whicii  were  not  even  these  two  things  (properly 
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but  one  thing) :  intellectual  Perspicacity,  with  force  and  bon 
estj  of  Will.  "Which  two,  do  they  not,  in  their  simplest  quite 
naked  form,  constitute  the  very  equipment  a  Man  of  Business 
needs  ;  the  very  implements  whereby  all  business,  from  that 
of  the  delver  and  ditcher  to  that  of  the  legislator  and  irape- 
rator,  is  accomplished ;  as  in  their  noblest  concentration  they 
are  still  the  moving  faculty  of  the  Artist  and  Prophet ! 

To  Groethe  himself  this  connexion  with  Weimar  opened 
the  happiest  course  of  life  which,  probably,  the  age  he  lived 
in  could  have  yielded  him.  Moderation,  yet  abundance ; 
elegance  without  luxury  or  sumptuosity :  Art  enough  to 
give  a  heavenly  firmament  t»  his  existence ;  Business  enough 
to  give  it  a  solid  earth.  In  his  multifarious  duties  he  comes 
in  contact  with  all  manner  of  men  ;  gains  experience  and 
tolerance  of  all  men's  ways.  A  faculty  like  his,  which  could 
master  the  highest  spiritual  problems,  and  conquer  Evil  Spir- 
its in  their  own  domain,  was  not  likely  to  be  foiled  by  such 
when  they  put  on  the  simpler  shape  of  material  clay.  The 
greatest  of  Poets  is  also  the  skilfullest  of  Managers ;  the 
little  teiTestrial  Weimar  trust  committed  to  him  prospers ; 
and  one  sees  with  a  sort  of  smile,  in  which  may  lie  a  deep 
seriousness,  how  the  Jena  Museums,  University  arrange- 
ments, Weimar  Art-exhibitions  and  Palace-buildings,  are 
guided  smoothly  on,  by  a  hand  which  could  have  worthily 
swayed  imperial  sceptres.  The  world,  could  it  entrust 
its  imperial  sceptres  to  such  hands,  were  blessed :  nay  to 
this  man,  without  the  world's  consent  given  or  asked,  a  still 
higher  function  had  been  committed.  But  on  the  whole, 
we  name  his  external  lite  happy,  among  the  happiest,  in  this, 
that  a  noble  princely  Courtesy  could  dwell  in  it,  based  on 
the  worship,  by  speech  and  practice,  of  Truth  only  (for  his 
victory,  as  we  said  above,  was  so  complete,  as  almost  to  hide 
that  there  had  been  a  struggle),  and  the  worldly  could  praise 
him  as  the  most  agreeable  of  men,  and  the  spiritual  as  the 
highest  and  clearest ;  but  happy  above  all,  in  this,  that  it 
forwarded  him,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  in  his  inwai-d 
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life,  the  good  or  evil  hap  of  which  was  alone  of  permanent 
importance. 

The  inward  life  of  Goethe,  onward  from  this  epoch,  lies 
nobly  recorded  in  the  long  series  of  his  Writings.  Of  these, 
nfcan while,  the  great  bulk  of  our  English  world  has  nowise 
yet  got  to  such  understanding  and  mastery,  that  we  could, 
with  much  hope  of  profit,  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
their  merits  and  characteristics.  Such  a  task  can  stiind  over 
till  the  day  for  it  arrive;  be  it  in  this  generation,  or  the  next, 
or  after  the  next.  What  has  been  elsewhere  already  set  forth 
suffices  the  present  want,  or  needs  only  to  be  repeated  and 
enforced ;  the  expositor  of  German  things  must  say,  with 
judicious  Zanga  in  the  play  :  "  First  recover  that,  then  shalt 
thou  know  more."  A  glance  over  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
matter,  and  more  especially  under  the  aspect  suitable  to  these 
days,  can  alone  be  in  place  here. 

In  Goethe's  Works,  chronologically  arranged,  we  see  this 
above  all  things :  A  mind  working  itself  into  clearer  and 
clearer  freedom ;  gaining  a  more  and  more  perfect  do- 
minion of  its  world.  The  pestilential  fever  of  Scepticism 
runs  through  its  stages  ;  but  happily  it  ends  and  disappears 
at  the  last  stage,  not  in  death,  not  in  chronic  malady  (the 
commonest  way),  but  in  clearer,  henceforth  invulnerable 
health.  Werter  we  called  the  voice  of  the  world's  despair: 
passionate,  uncontrollable  is  this  voice  ;  not  yet  melodious 
and  supreme,  —  as  nevertheless  we  at  length  hear  it  in 
the  wild  apocalyptic  Faust :  like  a  death-song  of  departing 
worlds;  no  voice  of  joyful  'morning  stars  singing  together' 
over  a  Creation ;  but  of  red  nigh-extinguished  midnight 
fitars,  in  spheral  swan-melody,  proclaiming,  It  is  ended ! 

What  follows,  in  the  next  period,  we  might,  for  want  of 
a  litter  tern),  call   Pagan  or  Ethnic  in  cht\''rtcter ;  meaning 
thereby  an    antliro|)om()rphic   character,  akin  to  that  of  olo 
Greece   and    Rome.      Wilhelin   Meister    is   of    that  stamp 
ivarm,  hearty,  sunny   human   Endeavour ;    a  free  recogni 
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iion  of  Life,  in  its  depth,  variety  and  majesty ;  as  yet  no 
Divinity  recognised  there.  The  famed  Venetian  Epigrams 
are-  of  the  like  Old  Ethnic  tone :  musical,  joyfully  strong  ; 
true,  yet  not  the  whole  truth,  and  sometimes  in  their  blunt 
realism  jarring  on  the  sense.  As  in  this,  oftener  cited  per- 
haps, by  a  certain  class  of  wise  men,  than  the  due  propor 
tion  demanded  : 

Why  so  bastleth  the  People  and  crieth  ?  —  Would  find  itself  victual, 
Children  too  would  beget,  feed  on  the  best  may  be  had ! 
Mark  in  thy  notebooks,  Traveller,  this,  and  at  home  go  do  likewise: 
Farther  reacheth  no  man,  make  he  what  stretching  he  will. 

Doubt,  reduced  into  Denial,  now  lies  prostrate  under  foot ; 
the  fire  has  done  its  work,  an  old  world  is  in  ashes  ;  but  the 
smoke  and  the  flame  are  blown  away,  and  a  sun  again  shines 
clear  over  the  ruin,  to  raise  therefrom  a  new  nobler  verdure 
and  flowerage.  Till  at  length,  in  the  third  or  final  period, 
melodious  Reverence  becomes  triumphant ;  a  deep  all-per- 
vading Faith,  with  mild  voice,  grave  as  gay,  spenks  forth 
to  us  in  a  Meisters  Wanderjahre,  in  a  West- Oestlicher  Divan; 
in  many  a  little  Zahme  Xenie,  and  true-hearted  little  rhyme, 
'  which,'  it  has  been  said,  '  for  pregnancy  and  genial  signifi- 
'  cance,  except  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  you  will  nowhere 
'  match-'     As  here,  striking  in  almost  at  a  venture : 

Like  as  a  Star, 
That  maketh  not  haste. 
That  taketh  not  rest. 
Be  each  one  fulfilling 
His  god-given  Hest.^ 

Or  this  small  Couplet,  which  the  reader,  if  he  will,  may  sub- 
stitute for  whole  horse-loads  of  Essays  on  the  Origin  of  Eoil , 

1  Wit  dot  GetUm, 
Ohnt  IJcul, 
Ahfr  ohne  Rust, 
fyrehe  tichjeder 
Um  die  df/ne  Last. 

Bo  stniuJs  it  in  the  original;  hereby,  howpver,  hangs  a  tale: 
•  A  fact,'  snys  one  of  our  feilow-liiboureri  in  tlm  Gorman  vineyard, '  hat 
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a  spiritual  manufacture  which  in  these  enlightened  times  ought 
ere  now  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  : 

"  What  shall  I  teach  thee,  the  foremost  thing?  " 
Couldst  teach  me  off  my  own  Shadow  to  spring! 

'but  uow  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  we  take  pleasure  and  pride  in 
'  stating.  Fifteen  Englishmen,  entertaining  that  high  consideration  for  the 
'  Good  Goethe,  which  the  labours  and  high  deserts  of  a  long  life  nsefnlly 
'  employed  so  richly  merit  from  all  mankind,  have  presented  him  with  a 
'  highly  wrought  Seal,  as  a  token  of  their  veneration.'  We  must  pass  over 
the  description  of  the  gift,  for  it  would  be  too  elaborate;  suffice  it  to  say, 
tuat  amid  tasteful  carving  and  emblematic  embossing  enough,  stood  these 
words  engraven  on  a  gold  belt,  on  the  four  sides  respectively:  To  the  Ger- 
man Master:  From  Friends  in  England:  2Sth  August:  1831;  finally,  that 
the  impression  was  a  star  encircled  with  a  serpent-of-eternity,  and  this 
motto:   Ohne  Hast  Aber  Ohne  Rnst. 

*  The  following  is  the  Letter  which  accompanied  it: 

'  "  To  the  Poet  Goethe,  on  the  2Sth  of  August  1831. 
' "  Sir,  —  Among  the  friends  whom  this  so  interesting  Anniversary  calls 
•round  you,  may  we  '  Ei'glish  friends,'  in  thought  and  symbolically,  since 

•  personally  it  is  impossible,  present  ourselves  to  ofler  you  our  affectionate 
'  congratulations.     We  hope  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  accept  tliis  little 

•  Birthday  Gift,  which,  as  a  true  testimony  of  our  feelings,  may  not  be 

•  without  value. 

'"  We  said  to  ourselves:  As  it  is  always  the  highest  duty  and  pleasure 

•  to  show  reverence  to  whom  reverence  is  due,  and  our  chief,  perhaps  our 
'  only  benefactor  is  he  who  by  act  and  word  instructs  us  in  wisdom,  —  so 
'  we,  undersigned,  feeling  towards  the  Poet  Goethe  as  the  spiritually  taught 
•towards  their  spiritual  teacher,  are  desirous  to  express  that  sentiment 

•  openly  and  in  common;  for  which  end  we  have  determined  to  solicit  his 
'  acceptance  of  a  small  English  gift,  proceeding  from  us  all  equally,  on  his 
'approaching  birthday;    that   so,  while  the  venerable   man    still  dwell* 

•  among  us,  some  memorial  of  the  gratitude  we  owe  him,  and  think  the 
'  whole  world  owes  him.  may  not  be  wanting. 

'  "  And  thus  our  little  tribute,  perhaps  among  the  purest  that  men  could 
'  offer  to  man,  now  stands  in  visible  shape,  and  begs  to  be  received.    May 
it  be  welcome,  and  speak  permanently  of  a  most  close  relation,  though 
wido  scius  flow  between  the  parties! 

*  "  We  pray  that  many  years  may  be  added  to  a  life  so  glorious,  that  al,' 
'  happiness  may  be  yours,  and  strength  given  to  complete  your  high  task, 
'  even  aa  it  has  liittierto  proceeded,  like  a  star,  without  haste,  yet  without 
•rest. 

' "  We  remain,  Sir,  your  A-iends  and  servants, 

*  "  KirTKKM    t-^MOLISHMKN  " 

*  The  wonderful  old  man,  to  whom  distant  and  unknown  friends  iiad 
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Or  the  pathetic  picturesqueness  of  this  : 

A  rampart-breach  is  every  Day, 
Which  many  mortals  are  storming  : 
Fall  in  the  gap  who  may, 
Of  the  slain  no  heap  is  forming. 

Eine  Bresche  istjeder  Tag, 
Die  vide  Mentchen  ersturmen; 
Wer  da  auch  fallen  mag, 
Die  Todten  sich  niemals  ihurmen. 

In  such  spirit,  and  with  an  eye  that  takes  in  all  provinces 
of  human  Thought,  Feeling  and  Activity,  does  the  Poet 
stand  forth  as  the  true  prophet  of  his  time ;  victorious  over 
its  contradiction,  possessor  of  its  wealth ;  embodying  the  no- 
bleness of  the  past  into  a  new  whole,  into  a  new  vital  noble- 
ness for  the  present  and  the  future.  Antique  nobleness  in 
all  kinds,  yet  worn  with  new  clearness ;  the  spirit  of  it  is 
preserved  and  again  revealed  in  shape,  when  the  former 
shape  and  vesture  had  become  old  (as  vestures  do),  and  was 
dead  and  cast  forth ;  and  we  mourned  as  if  the  spirit  too 
were  gone.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  a  high  saying ;  applica- 
ble to  no  other  man  living,  or  that  has  lived  for  some  two 
centuries ;  ranks  Goethe,  not  only  as  the  highest  man  of  his 

paid  snch  homage,  conld  not  bnt  be  moved  at  sentiments  expressed  in 
such  terms.  We  hear  that  he  values  the  token  highly,  and  has  conde* 
scended  to  return  the  following  lines  for  answer: 

"  Des  Funfzehs  Esglischen  Frexjsdes. 

Woiie  die  der  Dichter  spricht, 

Treu,  in  heimischen  Bezirken, 

Wirken  gleick,  dock  tceiss  er  nicht 

Ob  sie  in  die  Feme  icirken. 

Britten  !  habl  de  aufgefasst : 
'  Thatigen  Sinn,  das  Thun  gezUgelt  ; 
Sletig  Strtben  ohne  Hast ; ' 
Und  so  vx)lll  Ihra  denn  besiegelt  I 
»  Weimar,  d.  28«en  August  1831.  Goethk."  ♦ 

{Fraser's  Magazine,  xxu.  447.) 

And  thus,  as  it  chanced,  was  the  poet's  last  birthday  celebrated  by  aa 
outward  ceremony  of  a  peculiar  kind;  wherein  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ni^t  lie  some  inward  meaning  and  sincerity. 
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time,  but  as  a  man  of  universal  Time,  important  for  all  gen- 
erations,—  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  History  of  Men. 

Thu?!,  from  our  point  of  view,  does  Goethe  rise  on  us  aa 
the  Uniter,  and  victorious  Reconciler,  of  the  di.-tracted,  clash- 
ing elements  of  the  most  distracted  and  divided  age  that 
the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  ;  to  which  old  chaotic  Era,  of  world-confusion 
and  world-refusion,  of  blackest  darkness,  succeeded  by  a 
dawn  of  light  and  nobler  '  day-spring  from  on  high,'  this 
wondrous  Era  of  ours  is,  indeed,  oftenest  likened.  To  the 
faithful  heart  let  no  era  be  a  desperate  one !  It  is  ever  the 
nature  of  Darkness  to  be  followed  by  a  new  nobler  Light ; 
nay  to  produce  such.  The  woes  and  contradictions  of  an 
Atheistic  time;  of  a  world  sunk  in  wickedness  and  baseness 
and  unbelief,  wherein  also  physical  wretchedness,  the  disor- 
ganisation and  broken-heartedness  of  whole  classes  struggling 
in  ignorance  and  pain  will  not  fail :  all  this,  the  view  of  all 
this,  falls  like  a  Sphinx-question  on  every  new-born  earnest 
heart,  a  life-and-death  entanglement  for  every  earnest  heart 
to  deliver  itself  from,  and  the  world  from.  Of  Wisdom  com- 
eth  Strength:  only  when  there  is  'no  vision'  do  the  people 
perish.  But,  by  natural  vicissitude,  the  age  of  Persiflage 
goes  out,  and  that  of  earnest  unconquerable  Endeavour  must 
come  in :  for  the  ashes  of  the  old  fire  will  not  warm  men 
anew  ;  the  new  generation  is  too  desolate  to  indulge  in  mock- 
ery, —  unless,  perhaps,  in  bitter  suicidal  mockery  of  itself  1 
Thus  after  Voltaires  enough  have  laughed  and  sniffed  at  what 
is  false,  appear  some  Turgots  to  ask  what  is  true.  Woe  to 
the  land  where,  in  these  seasons,  no  prophet  arises ;  but  only 
censors,  satirists  and  embittered  desjieradoes,  to  make  the 
evil  worse ;  at  best  but  to  accelerate  a  consummation,  which 
in  Rccelerating  they  have  aggravated!  Old  Europe  had  it^ 
Tncitus  and  Juvenal ;  but  these  availed  not.  New  Europe 
loo  has  had  its  Miiabeaus,  and  liyrons.  and  Napoleons,  »iid 
innumerable  red-tlaming  meteors,  shaking  pestilence  from 
their  hair;  and  earthquakes  and  deluges   and  Chaos  oome 
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again ;  but  the  clear  Star,  day's  harbinger  (P/iosphoros,  the 
bringer  of  light),  had  not  yet  been  recognised. 

That  in  Goethe  there  lay  Force  to  educe  reconcilement 
out  of  such  contradiction  as  man  is  now  born  into,  marks  him 
as  the  Strong  One  of  his  time ;  the  true  £arl,  though  now 
with  quite  other  weapons  than  those  old  steel  Jarls  were  used 
to !  Such  reconcilement  of  contradictions,  indeed,  is  the  task 
of  every  man :  the  weakest  reconciles  somewhat ;  reduces 
old  chaotic  elements  into  new  higher  order;  ever,  according 
to  faculty  and  endeavour,  brings  good  out  of  evil.  Consider 
now  what  faculty  and  endeavour  must  belong  to  the  highest 
of  such  tasks,  which  virtually  includes  all  others  whatsoever ! 
The  thing  that  was  given  this  man  to  reconcile  (to  begin 
reconciling  and  teach  us  how  to  reconcile),  was  the  inward 
spiritual  chaos ;  the  centre  of  all  other  confusions,  outward 
and  inward:  he  was  to  close  the  Abyss  out  of  which  such 
manifold  destruction,  moral,  intellectual,  social,  was  proceed- 
ing. 

The  greatness  of  his  Endowment,  manifested  in  such  a 
work,  has  long  been  plain  to  all  men.  That  it  belongs  to  the 
highest  class  of  human  endowments,  entitling  the  wearer 
thereof,  who  so  nobly  used  it,  to  the  appellation,  in  its  strict- 
est sense,  of  Great  Man,  —  is  also  becoming  plain.  A  giant 
strength  of  Character  is  to  be  traced  here ;  mild  and  kindly 
and  calm,  even  as  strength  ever  is.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
spasmodic  Byronism,  bellowing  till  its  windpipe  is  cracked, 
how  very  different  looks  t/tis  symptom  of  strength :  *  He  ap- 

*  peared  to  aim  at  pushing  away  from  him  everything  that 

*  did  not  hang  upon  his  individual  will.'     '  In  his  own  imper- 

*  turbable  firmness  of  character,  he  had  grown  into  the  habit 
*of  never  contradicting  any  one.  On  the  contrary,  he  lis- 
'  tened  with  a  friendly  air  to  every  one's  opinion,  and  would 

*  himself  elucidate  and  strengthen  it  by  instances  and  reasons 
'of  his  own.     All  who  did  not  know  him  fancied  that  he 

thought  as  they  did ;  for  he  was  possessed  of  a  preponder- 
'  ating  intellect,  and  could  transport  himself  into  the  mental 
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State  of  any  man,  and  imitate  his  ipanner  of  conceiving.' 
Beloved  brethren,  who  wish  to  be  strong !  Had  not  the  man, 
who  could  take  this  smooth  method  of  it  more  strength  in 
him  than  any  teeth-grinding,  glass-eyed  '  lone  Caloyer '  you 
have  yet  fallen-in  with  ?  Consider  your  ways ;  consider, 
first,  whether  you  cannot  do  with  being  weak  !  If  the  an- 
swer still  prove  negative,  consider,  secondly,  what  strength 
actually  is,  and  where  you  are  to  try  for  it.  A  certain  strong 
man,  of  former  time,  fought  stoutly  at  Lepanto ;  worked 
stoutly  as  Algerine  slave ;  stoutly  delivered  himself  from 
such  working ;  with  stout  cheerfulness  endured  famine  and 
nakedness  and  the  world's  ingratitude ;  and,  sitting  in  jail, 
with  the  one  arm  left  him,  wrote  our  joyfullest,  and  all  but 
our  deepest,  modern  book,  and  named  \i  Don  Quixote:  thia 
was  a  genuine  strong  man.  A  strong  man,  of  recent  time, 
fights  little  for  any  good  cause  anywhere ;  works  weakly  as 
an  English  lord ;  weakly  delivers  himself  from  such  work- 
ing ;  with  weak  despondency  endures  the  cackling  of  plucked 
geese  at  St.  James's  ;  and,  sitting  in  sunny  Italy,  in  his  coach- 
and-four,  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  them, 
writes,  over  many  reams  of  paper,  the  following  sentence, 
with  variations:  Saw  ever  the  world  one  greater  or  unhap' 
pier  J     This  was  a  sham  strong  man.     Choose  ye. — 

Of  Goethe's  spiritual  Endowment,  looked  at  on  tlie  Intel- 
lectual side,  we  have  (as  indeed  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  moral  and  intellectual  are  fundamentally  one  and  the 
same)  to  pronounce  a  similar  opinion  ;  that  it  is  great  among 
the  very  greatest.  As  the  first  gift  of  all,  may  be  discerned 
here  utmost  Clearness,  all-piercing  faculty  of  Vision  ;  where- 
to, as  we  ever  find  it,  all  other  gifts  are  superadded  ;  nay, 
properly  they  are  but  other  forms  of  the  same  gift.  A  nobler 
power  of  insight  than  thia  of  Goethe  you  in  vain  look  for, 
since  Shakspcare  passed  away.  In  fact,  there  is  much  every 
way,  hero  in  particular,  that  these  two  minds  have  in  corn* 
mon.  Shakspcare  too  does  not  look  ai  a  thing,  but  into  it, 
1  WUhtlm  MeUier,  book  vi. 
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through  it;  so  that  he  constructively  comprehends  it,  can 
take  it  asunder,  and  put  it  together  again ;  the  thing  melts, 
as  it  were,  into  light  under  his  eye,  and  anew  creates  itself 
before  him.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  Thinker  in  the  highest 
of  all  senses :  he  is  a  Poet.  For  Goethe,  as  for  Shakspeare, 
the  world  lies  all  translucent,  a[\  fusible  we  might  call  it,  en- 
circled with  Wonder  ;  the  Natural  in  reality  the  Super- 
natural, for  to  the  seer's  eyes  both  become  one.  What  are 
the  Hamlets  and  Tempests,  the  Fausts  and  Mignons,  but 
glimpses  accorded  us  into  this  translucent,  wonder-encircled 
world ;  revelations  of  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries,  Man's 
I/ife  as  it  actually  is  ? 

Under  other  secondary  aspects,  the  poetical  faculty  of  the 
two  will  still  be  found  cognate.  Goethe  is  full  of  jigurative- 
ness ;  this  grand  light-giving  Intellect,  as  all  such  are,  is  an 
imaginative  one,  —  and  in  a  quite  other  sense  than  most  of  our 
unhappy  Imaginatives  will  imagine.  Gall  the  Craniologist 
declared  him  to  be  a  born  Volksredner  (popular  orator),  both 
by  the  figure  of  his  brow,  and  what  was  still  more  decisive, 
because  '  he  could  not  speak  but  a  figure  came.'  Gall  saw 
what  was  high  as  his  own  nose  reached, 

High  as  the  nose  doth  reach,  all  clear! 
What  higher  lies,  they  ask:  Is  it  here? 

A  far  different  figurativeness  was  this  of  Goethe  than  pop- 
ular oratory  has  work  for.  In  figures  of  the  popular-ora- 
tory kind,  Goethe,  throughout  his  Writings  at  least,  is  nowise 
the  most  copious  man  known  to  us,  though  on  a  stricter 
scrutiny  we  may  find  him  the  richest.  Of  your  ready-made, 
coloured-paper  metaphors,  such  as  can  be  sewed  or  plastered 
on  the  surface,  by  way  of  giving  an  ornamental  finish  to  the 
rag-web  already  woven,  we  speak  not ;  there  is  not  one  such 
to  be  discovered  ip  all  his  Works.  But  even  in  the  use  of 
genuine  metaphors,  which  are  not  haberdashery  ornament, 
but  the  genuine  new  vesture  of  new  thoughts,  he  yields  to 
lower  men  (for  example  to  Jean  Paul)  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
fact,  he  is  more  master  of  the  common  language,  and  can 
vou  ui.  14 
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oftener  make  it  sei've  him.  Goethe's  figurativeness  lit-s  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  being;  manifests  itself  as  the  construct- 
ing of  the  inward  elements  of  a  thought,  as  the  vital  embod- 
iment of  it :  such  figures  as  those  of  Goethe  you  will  look 
for  through  all  modern  literature,  and  except  here  and  there 
in  Shakspeare,  nowhere  find  a  trace  of.  Again,  it  is  the 
game  faculty  in  higher  exercise,  that  enables  the  poet  to  ;on- 
struct  a  Character.  Here  too  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  un- 
like innumerable  others,  are  vital ;  their  construction  begins 
at  the /ieari  and  flows  outward  as  the  life-streams  do ;  fash- 
ioning the  surface,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  Those  Mac- 
beths  and  FalstafTs,  accordingly,  these  Fausts  and  Philinas 
have  a  verisimilitude  and  life  that  separates  them  from  all 
other  fictions  of  late  ages.  All  others,  in  comparison,  have 
more  or  less  the  nature  of  hollow  vizards,  constructed  from 
without  inwards,  painted  like,  and  deceptively  put  in  motion. 
Many  years  ago  on  finishing  our  first  perusal  of  WiUielm 
Meisler,  with  a  very  mixed  sentiment  in  other  res|)ectii,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  here  lay  more  insight  into  the  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  a  more  poetically  perfect  com- 
bining of  these,  than  iti  all  the  other  fictitious  literature  of 
our  generation. 

Neither,  as  an  additional  similarity  (for  the  great  is  ever 
like  itself),  let  the  majestic  Calmness  of  both  be  omitted  ; 
their  perfect  tolerance  for  all  men  and  all  things.  This  too 
proceeds  from  the  same  source,  perfect  clearness  of  vision  : 
he  who  comprehends  an  object  cannot  hate  it,  has  already 
begun  to  love  it.  In  respect  of  style,  no  less  than  of  char« 
acter,  this  calmness  and  graceful  smooth-flowing  softness  is 
again  charaeleri.-tic  of  both  ;  though  in  Goethe  the  quality 
is  more  complete,  having  been  matured  by  far  more  assidu- 
ous study.  Goethe's  style  is  perhaps  to^  be  reckoned  the 
most  excellent  that  our  modern  world,  in  any  language,  can 
exhibit.  '  Even  to  a  foreigner,*  says  om-,  '  it  is  full  of  ehar- 
•  acter  and  secondary  meanings;  jiolished,  y«'t  vernacular 
'and   cordi'il,   it   sounds   like  the   diale<*t  ol'  wise,  antique 
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minded,  true-hearted  men ;  in  poetry,  brief,  sharp,  simple 
and  expressive  :  in  prose,  perhaps,  still  more  pleasing  ;  for 
it  is  at  once  concise  and  fuU,  rich,  clear,  unpretending  and 
melodious;    and    the    sense,  not    presented    in    alternating 
flashes,  piece   after  piece   revealed   and   withdrawn,   rises 
before  us  as  in  continuous  dawning,  and  stands  at  last  si- 
multaneously complete,  and  bathed  in  the    mellowest  and 
ruddiest   sunshine.     It  brings  to  mind  what    the  prose  of 
'  Hooker,    Bacon,    Milton,  Browne,  would   have    been,  had 
'they  written  under  the  good  without  the  bad  influences  of 
*  that  French  precision,  which  has  polished  and  attenuated, 
'  trimmed  and  impoverished  all   modern   languages ;    made 
'  our  meaning  clear,  and  too  often  shallow  as  well  as  clear.' 

Finally,  as  Shakspeare  is  to  be  considered  as  the  greater 
nature  of  the  two,  so  on  the  other  hand  we  must  admit  him 
to  have  been  the  less  cultivated,  and  much  the  more  care- 
less. What  Shakspeare  cotdd  have  done  we  nowhere  dis- 
cover. A  careless  mortal,  open  to  the  Universe  and  its 
influences,  not  caring  strenuously  to  open  himself;  who, 
Prometheus-like,  will  scale  Heaven  (if  it  so  must  be),  and 
is  satisfied  if  he  therewith  pay  the  rent  of  his  London  Play- 
house ;  who,  had  the  Warwickshire  Justice  let  him  hunt 
deer  unmolested,  might,  for  many  years  more,  have  lived 
quiet  on  the  green  earth  without  such  aerial  journeys  :  an 
unparalleled  mortal.  In  the  great  Goethe,  again,  we  see  a 
man  through  life  at  his  utmost  strain  ;  a  man  who,  as  he 
says  himself,  '  struggled  toughly ; '  laid  hold  of  all  things, 
under  all  aspects,  scientific  or  poetic ;  engaged  passionately 
with  the  deepest  interests  of  man's  existence,  in  the  most 
complex  age  of  man's  history.  What  Shakspeare's  thoughts 
on  '  God,  Nature,  Art,'  would  have  been,  especially  had  he 
lived  to  iminber  fourscore  years,  were  curious  to  know ; 
Goethe's,  delivered  in  many-toned  melody,  a'*  the  apoca- 
lypse of  our  era,  are  here  for  us  to  know. 


I 


Such  was  the  noble  talent  entrusted  to  this  man  ;  such 
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the  noble  employment  he  made  thereof.  "We  can  call  him, 
once  more,  'a  clear  and  universal  man;'  we  can  say  that, 
in  his  universality,  as  thinker,  as  singer,  as  worker,  he  lived 
a  life  of  antique  nobleness  under  these  new  conditions ;  and, 
in  so  living,  is  alone  in  all  Europe;  the  foremost,  whom 
others  are  to  learn  from  and  follow.  In  which  great  act, 
or  rather  great  sum-total  of  many  acta,  who  shall  compute 
what  treasure  of  new  strengthening,  of  faith  become  hope 
and  vision,  lies  secured  for  all !  The  question.  Can  man 
still  live  in  devoutness,  yet  without  blindness  or  contrac- 
tion ;  in  unconquerable  stedfastness  for  the  right,  yet  with- 
out tumultuous  exasperation  against  the  wrong;  as  an  an- 
tique worthy,  yet  with  the  expansion  and  increased  endow- 
ment of  a  modern  ?  is  no  longer  a  question,  but  has  become 
a  certainty,  and  ocularly-visible  fact. 

We  have  looked  at  Goetiie,  as  we  engaged  to  do,  '  on  Oiit 
side,'  and  with  the  eyes  of  '  this  generation  ;  *  that  is  to  say, 
chiefly  as  a  world-changer,  and  benignant  spiritual  revolu- 
tionist :  for  in  our  present  so  astoiiisliing  condition  of  '  pro- 
gress of  the  species,'  such  is  the  category  under  which  we 
must  try  all  things,  wisdom  itself.  And,  indeed,  under  this 
aspect  too,  Goethe's  Life  and  Works  are  doubtless  of  incal- 
culable value,  and  worthy  our  most  earnest  study :  for  liis 
Spiritual  History  is,  as  it  were,  the  ideal  emblem  of  all  true 
men's  in  these  days  ;  the  goal  of  Manhood,  which  he  at- 
tained, we  too  in  our  degree  have  to  aim  at ;  let  us  mark 
well  the  road  he  fashioned  for  himself,  and  in  the  dim  wel- 
tering chaos  rejoice  to  iind  a  paved  way. 

Here,  moreover,  another  word  of  explanation  is  pcrliaps 
worth  adding.  We  mean,  in  regard  to  the  controversy 
agitated  (as  about  many  things  pertaining  to  Goethe)  al)out 
bis  Political  creed  and  practice,  Whether  he  was  Minis« 
terial  or  in  Op()osition  ?  Let  the  political  admirer  of  Goe« 
the  be  at  «'ase  :  Goethe  was  both,  and  also  neither !  The 
rotten  whitewashed  {gebrecldiche  ubertunchlc)  condition  of 
Mciety '  was   plainer  to  few  ^yes   than    to   his,  sadder   t<j 
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few  hearts  than  to  his.  Listen  to  the  Epigrammatist  at 
Venice : 

To  this  stithy  I  liken  the  land,  the  hammer  its  ruler, 
And  the  people  that  plate,  beaten  between  them  that  -writhes: 
Woe  to  the  plate,  when  nothing  but  wilful  bruises  on  bruises 
Hit  it  at  random;  and  made,  cometh  no  Kettle  to  view! 

But,  alas,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Nd  Apostle-of-Liberty  much  to  mv  heart  ever  found  I; 
License,  each  for  himself,  this  was  at  bottom  their  want. 
Liberator  of  many!  first  dare  to  be  Servant  of  many: 
What  a  business  is  that,  woaldst  thou  know  it,  go  try! 

Let  the  following  also  be  recommended  to  all  inordinate  wor- 
shippers of  Septennials,  Triennials,  Elective  Franchise,  and 
the  Shameful  Parts  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  let  each  be  a 
little  tolerant  of  his  neighbour's  '  festoon,'  and  rejoice  that 
he  has  himself  found  out  Freedom,  —  a  thing  much  wanted  : 

Walls  I  can  see  tumbled  down,  walls  I  see  also  a-building; 
Here  sit  prisoners,  there  likewise  do  prisoners  sit: 
Is  the  world  then  itself  a  huge  prison?     Free  only  the  madman. 
His  chains  knitting  still  up  into  some  graceful  festoon? 

So  that,  for  the  Poet,  what  remains  but  to  leave  Conserva 
tive  and  Destructive  pulling  one  another's  locks  and  ears 
off,  as  they  will  and  can  (the  ulterior  issue  being  long  since 
indubitable  enough)  ;  and  for  his  own  part,  strive  day  and 
night  to  forward  the  small  suffering  remnant  of  Productive^  ; 
of  those  who,  in  true  manful  endeavour,  were  it  under  des- 
potism or  under  sansculottism,  create  somewhat,  with  whom 
alone,  in  the  end,  does  the  hope  of  the  world  lie  ?  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise  I  Art  thou  called  to  politics,  work  therein, 
as  this  man  would  have  done,  like  a  real  and  not  an  iraag- 
bary  workman.  Understand  well,  meanwhile,  that  to  no 
•nan  is  his  political  constitution  '  a  life,  but  only  a  house 
wherein  his  life  is  led  : '  and  hasi  thou  a  nobler  task  than 
such  AoMS«-pargfeting  and  smoke-doctoring,  and  pulling  down 
of  ancient  rotten  rat-inhabited  walls,  leave  such  to  the  proper 
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craftsman ;  honour  the  higher  Artist,  and  good-humouredlj 
say  with  him : 

All  this  is  neither  my  coat  nor  my  cake, 
Why  fill  my  hand  with  other  men's  charges? 
The  fishes  swim  at  ease  in  the  lake, 
And  take  no  thought  of  the  barges. 

Goethe's  political  practice,  or  rather  no-practice,  except 
I  hat  of  self-defence,  is  a  part  of  his  conduct  quite  insepara- 
bly coherent  with  the  rest ;  a  thing  we  could  recommend 
to  universal  study,  that  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  understood 
by  all  men,  and  by  all  men  imitated. 

Nevertheless  it  is  nowise  alone  on  this  revolutionary  or 
'  progress-of-the-species  *  side  that  Goethe  has  significance  ; 
his  Life  and  Work  is  no  painted  show  but  a  solid  reality, 
and  may  be  looked  at  with  profit  on  all  sides,  from  all 
imaginable  points  of  view.  Perennial,  as  a  possession  for- 
ever, Goethe's  History  and  Writings  abide  there ;  a  thou- 
sand-voiced *  Melody  of  Wisdom,'  which  he  that  has  ears 
may  hear.  What  the  experience  of  the  most  complexly- 
situated,  deep-searching,  everyway  far-experienced  man  has 
yielded  him  of  insight,  lies  written  for  all  men  here.  He 
who  was  of  compass  to  know  and  feel  more  than  any  other 
man,  this  is  the  record  of  his  knowledge  and  feeling.  '  The 
deepest  heart,  the  highest  head  to  scan,'  was  not  beyond  his 
faculty  ;  thus,  then,  did  he  scan  and  interpret :  let  many 
generations  listen,  according  to  their  want ;  let  the  genera- 
tion which  has  no  need  of  listening,  and  nothing  new  to 
learn  there,  esteem  itself  a  happy  one. 

To  us,  meanwhile,  to  all  that  wander  in  darkness  and  seek 
light,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  be  this  possession  reckoned 
among  our  choicest  blessings  and  distinctions.  Colite  talem 
virum  ;  learn  of  him,  imitate,  emulate  him  !  So  did  he  catch 
the  Music  of  the  Universe,  and  unfold  it  into  clearness,  and 
in  authentic  celestial  tones  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  from  amid  that  soul-confusing  Babylonish  hubbub  of 
ibis  our  new  Tower-of- Babel  era  I     For  now  too,  as  in  that 
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old  time,  had  men  said  to  themselves  :  Come,  let  us  build 
a  tower  which  shall  reach  to  heaven ;  and  by  our  steam- 
engines,  and  logic -engines,  and  skilful  mechanism  and  manip- 
ulation, vanquish  not  only  Physical  Nature,  but  the  divine 
Spirit  of  Nature,  and  scale  the  empyrean  itself.  Where- 
fore they  must  needs  again  be  stricken  with  confusion  of 
tongues  (or  of  printing-presses)  ;  and  dispersed,  —  to  other 
work  ;  wherein  also,  let  us  hope,  their  hammers  and  trowels 
ghall  better  avail  them.  — 

Of  Goethe,  with  a  feeling  such  as  can  be  due  to  no  other 
man,  we  now  take  farewelL      Vixit,  viviL 
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CORN-LAW  RHTMES.1 

[1832.] 

Smelpdngus  Redivivus,  throwing  down  his  critical  as* 
saying  balance,  some  years  ago,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
Belles-Lettres  function,  expressed  himself  in  this  abrupt 
way :  '  The  end  having  come,  it  is  fit  that  we  end.  Po- 
'  etry  having  ceased  to  be  read,  or  published,  or  written, 
'  how  can  it  continue  to  be   reviewed  ?     With  your  Lake 

*  Schools,  and  Border-Thief  Schools,  and  Cockney  and  Sa- 
'  tanic  Schools,  there  hjis  been  enough  to  do ;  and  now,  all 
'  these  Schools  having  burnt  or  smouldered  themselves  out, 

*  and  left  nothing  but  a  wide-spread  wreck  of  ashes,  dust  and 

*  cinders,  —  or  perhaps  dying  embers,  kicked  to  and  fro  under 

*  the  feet  of  innumerable  women  and  children  in  the  Maga- 

*  zines,  and  at  best  blown  here  and  there  info  transient  sput- 
'  ters,  with  vapour  enough,  so  as  to  form  wiiat  you  might 

*  name  a  boundless  Green-sick,  or  New-Sentimental,  or 
'Sleep-Awake   School,  —  what   remains  but   to  adjust  our- 

*  selves  to  circumstances?  Urge  me  not,' continues  the  able 
Editor,  suddenly  changing  his  figure,  *  with  considerations 
'  that  Poetry,  as  the  inward  Toice  of  Life,  must  be  perennial, 

only  dead  in  one  form  to  become  alive  in  another;  that  tiiis 
still  abundant  deluge  of  Metre,  seeing  tliere  must  needs  be 

•  EoiMBunciii  Rkvikw,  No.  110.  — 1.  Com-Law  Rh^ines.  Third  Edl. 
non.     8vo.     London,  1831. 

a.  Love;  a  Poem.  By  the  Anthorof  Corn-Law  Rhyme*.  Third  EdU 
Ion.    8vo.     London,  1831. 

8.  The  Villnjjo  I'ntriiirch;  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  Corn-Law 
Rhyme*.     12mo.     London,  1881. 
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tractions  of  Poetry  floating  scattered  in  it,  ought  still  to  be 
*  net-fished,  at  all  events  surveyed  and  taken  note  of:  the 
'  survey  of  English  Metre,  at  this  epoch,  perhaps  transcends 
'  the  human  faculties  ;  to  hire-out  the  i-eading  of  it,  by  esti- 
'  mate,  at  a  remunerative  rate  per  page,  would,  in  few  Quar- 
'  ters,  reduce  the  cash-box  of  any  extant  Review  to  the  verge 
•of  insolvency.' 

What  our  distinguished  contemporary  has  said  remains 
said.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  or  counsel  any  able  Edi- 
tor; to  draw  aside  the  Editorial  veil,  and,  officiously  prying 
into  his  interior  mysteries,  impugn  the  laws  he  walks  by ! 
For  Editors,  as  for  others,  there  are  times  of  perplexity, 
wherein  the  cunning  of  the  wisest  will  scantily  suffice  his 
own  wants,  to  say  nothing  of  his  neighbour's. 

To  us,  on  our  side,  meanwhile,  it  remains  clear  that  Poe- 
try, or  were  it  but  Metre,  should  nowise  be  altogether  neg- 
lected. Surely  it  is  the  Reviewer's  trade  to  sit  watching,  not 
only  the  tillage,  crop-rotation,  marketings  and  good  or  evil 
husbandry  of  the  Economic  Earth,  but  also  the  weather- 
symptoms  of  the  Literary  Heaven,  on  which  those  former  so 
much  depend  :  if  any  promising  or  threatening  meteoric  phe- 
nomenon make  its  appearance,  and  he  proclaim  not  tidings 
thereof,  it  is  at  his  peril.  Further,  be  it  considered  how,  in 
this  singular  poetic  epoch,  a  small  matter  constitutes  a  nov- 
elty. If  the  whole  welkin  hang  overcast  in  drizzly  dinginess, 
the  feeblest  light-gleam,  or  speck  of  blue,  cannot  pass  un- 
heeded. 

The  Works  of  this  Corn-Law  Rhymer  we  might  liken 
rather  to  some  little  fraction  of  a  rainbow :  hues  of  joy  and 
harmony,  painted  out  of  troublous  tears.  No  round  full  bow, 
indeed;  gloriously  spanning  the  heavens;  shone  on  by  I  he 
full  sun  ;  and,  with  seven-striped,  gold-crimson  border  (as  is 
in  some  sort  the  office  of  Poetry)  dividing  Black  from  Brill- 
iant :  not  such  ;  alas,  still  far  from  it !  Yet,  in  very  truth,  a 
little  prismatic  blush,  glowing  genuine  among  the  wet  clouds ; 
which  proceeds,  if  you  will,  from  a  sun  cloud-hidden,  yet  in- 
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dicates  that  a  sun  does  shine,  and  above  those  vapours,  a 
whole  azure  vault  and  celestial  firmament  stretch  serene. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  here 
we  have  once  more  got  sight  of  a  Book  calling  itself  Poetry, 
yet  which  actually  is  a  kind  of  Book,  and  no  empty  paste- 
board Case,  and  simulacrum  or  '  ghost-defunct '  of  a  Book, 
Buch  as  is  too  often  palmed  on  the  world,  and  handed  over 
Booksellers'  counters,  with  a  demand  of  real  money  for  it,  as 
if  it  too  were  a  reality.  The  speaker  here  is  of  that  singu- 
lar class  who  have  something  to  say  ;  whereby,  though  deliv- 
ering himself  in  verse,  and  in  these  days,  he  does  not  deliver 
himself  wholly  in  jargon,  but  articulately,  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  meaning,  that  has  been  believed,  and  therefore  is 
again  believable. 

To  some  the  wonder  and  interest  will  be  heightened  by 
another  circumstance:  that  the  speaker  in  question  is  not 
school-learned,  or  even  furnished  with  pecuniary  capital ;  is, 
indeed,  a  quite  unmoneyed,  russet  coated  speaker;  nothing  or 
little  other  than  a  Sheffield  worker  in  brjiss  and  iron,  who  de- 
scribes himself  ivs  'one  of  the  lower,  little  removed  above  the 
lowest  class.'  Be  of  what  class  he  may,  the  man  is  provided, 
as  we  can  perceive,  with  a  rational  god-created  soul ;  which 
too  has  fasliioned  itself  into  some  clearness,  some  self-subsist- 
ence, and  can  actually  see  and  know  with  its  own  organs ; 
and  in  rugged  substantial  English,  nay  with  tones  of  poetic 
melody,  utter  forth  what  it  has  seen. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  lions  do  not  paint,  that  poor  men  do 
not  write ;  but  the  case  is  altering  now.  Here  is  a  voice 
ooniing  from  the  deep  Cyclopean  forges,  where  Labour,  in 
real  soot  and  sweat,  beats  with  his  thousand  hammers  '  the 
red  son  of  the  furnact' ; '  doing  personal  bjijtle  with  Necessity, 
and  her  dark  brute  Powers,  to  make  them  reasonable  and 
itcrviceabie ;  an  intelligible  voice  from  the  hitherto  Mule  and 
Irrational,  tu  tell  us  at  first  hand  how  it  is  with  him,  what  in 
very  deed  is  the  theorem  of  the  workl  and  of  himself,  which 
be,  in  those  dim  depths  of  bis,  in  tbat  wearied  liead  of  bis,  has 
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put  togetlier.  To  which  voice,  in  several  respects  significant 
enough,  let  good  ear  be  given. 

Here  too  be  it  premised,  that  nowise  under  the  category  of 
'  Uneducated  Poets,'  or  in  any  fashion  of  dile  ;tante  patronage, 
can  our  Sheffield  friend  be  produced.  His  position  is  unsuit- 
able for  that :  so  is  ours.  Genius,  which  the  French  ladj 
declared  to  be  of  no  sex,  is  much  more  certainly  of  no  rank ; 
neither  when  '  the  spark  of  Nature's  fire '  has  been  impart- 
ed, should  Education  take  high  airs  in  her  artificial  light,  — 
which  is  too  often  but  phosphorescence  and  putrescence.  In 
fact,  it  now  begins  to  be  suspected  here  and  there,  that  this 
same  aristocratic  recognition,  which  looks  down  with  an  oblig- 
ing smile  from  its  throne,  of  bound  Volumes  and  gold  Ingots, 
and  admits  that  it  is  wondeifuUy  well  foi»  one  of  the  uneducat- 
ed classes,  may  be  getting  out  of  place.  There  are  unhappy 
times  in  the  world's  history,  when  he  that  is  the  least  edu- 
cated will  chiefly  have  to  say  that  he  is  the  least  perverted ; 
and  with  the  multitude  of  false  eye-glasses,  convex,  concave, 
Tfeen,  even  yellow,  has  not  lost  the  natural  use  of  his  eyes, 
i  or  a  generation  that  reads  Cobbett's  Prose,  and  Burns's  Po- 
etry, it  need  be  no  miracle  that  here  also  is  a  man  who  can 
handle  both  pen  and  hammer  like  a  man. 

Nevertheless,  this  serene-highness  attitude  and  temper  is 
-o  frequent,  perhaps  it  were  good  to  turn  the  tables  for  a  mo- 
lent,  and  see  what  look  it  has  under  that  reverse  aspect. 
How  were  it  if  we  surmised,  that  for  a  man  gifted  with  nat- 
ural vigour,  with  a  man's  character  to  be  developed  in  him. 
more  especially  if  in  the  way  of  Literature,  as  Thinker  and 
Writer,  it  is  actually,  in  these  strange  days,  no  special  misfor- 
tune to  be  trained  up  among  the  Uneducated  classes,  and  not 
among  the  Educated;  but  rather  of  two  misfortunes  the 
smaller  ? 

For  all  men  doubtless  obstructions  abound  ;  spiritual 
growth  must  be  hampered  and  stunted  and  has  to  struggle 
through  with  difficulty,  if  it  do  not  wholly  stop.  We  may 
grant  too  that,  for  a  mediocre  character,  the  cont'nual  train- 
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ing  and  tutoring,  from  language-masters,  dancing-masters, 
posture-masters  of  all  sorts,  hired  and  volunteer,  which  a 
high  rank  in  any  time  and  country  assure?,  there  will  be  pro- 
duced a  certain  superiority,  or  at  worst,  air  of  superiority 
over  the  corresponding  mediocre  character  of  low  rank : 
thus  we  perceive  the  vulgar  Do-nothing,  as  contrasted  with 
the  vulgar  Drudge,  is  in  general  a  much  prettier  man  ;  with 
a  wider,  perhaps  clearer  outlook  into  the  distance ;  in  innu- 
merable superficial  matters,  however  it  may  be  when  we  go 
deeper,  he  has  a  manifest  advantage.  But  with  the  man  of 
uncommon  character,  again,  in  whom  a  germ  of  irrepressible 
Force  has  been  implanted,  and  will  unfold  itself  into  some 
sort  of  freedom,  altogether  the  reverse  may  hold.  For  such 
germs  too,  there  is,  undoubtedly  enough,  a  proper  soil  where 
they  will  grow  best,  and  an  imjiroper  one  where  they  will 
grow  worst.  True  also,  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way, 
where  a  genius  has  been  given,  a  possibility,  a  certainty  of 
its  growing  is  also  given.  Yet  often  it  seems  as  if  the  inju- 
dicious gardening  and  manuring  were  worse  than  none  at  all ; 
and  killed  what  the  inclemencies  of  blind  chance  would  have 
spared.  We  find  accordingly  that  few  Fredericks  or  Napo- 
leons, indeed  none  since  the  Great  Alexander,  who  unfortu- 
nately drank  himself  to  death  too  soon  for  proving  what  lay 
in  him,  were  nursed  up  with  an  eye  to  their  vocation  :  mostly 
with  an  eye  quite  the  other  way,  in  the  midst  of  isolation  and 
pain,  destitution  and  contradiction.  Nay  in  our  own  times, 
have  we  not  seen  two  men  of  genius,  a  Byron  and  a  Burns ; 
they  both,  by  mandate  of  Nature,  struggle  and  must  struggle 
towards  clear  iNIaiihood,  stormfully  enough,  for  the  space  of 
six-and-thirty  years;  yet  only  the  gifted  Ploughman  can  par- 
tially prevail  therein  :  the  gifted  Peer  must  toil  and  strive, 
and  shoot-out  in  wild  eflbrts,  yet  die  at  bust  in  Boyhood,  with 
the  promise  of  his  Manhood  still  but  announcing  itself  in  the 
distance.  Truly,  as  was  once  written,  '  it  is  only  the  arli- 
' choke  that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens;  the  acorn  ia 
cast  carelessly  abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  on  the  ytWO 
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*  soil  it  nourishes  itself,  and  rises  to  be  an  oak.'  All  wood* 
men,  moreover,  will  tell  you  that  fat  manure  is  the  ruin  of 
your  oak  ;  likewise  that  the  thinner  and  wilder  your  soil,  the 
tougher,  more  iron-textured  is  your  timber,  —  though  unhap- 
pily also  the  smaller.  So  too  with  the  spirits  of  men  :  they 
become  pure  from  their  errors,  by  suffering  for  them  ;  he  who 
has  battled,  were  it  only  with  Poverty  and  hard  toil,  will  be 
found  stronger,  more  expert,  than  he  who  could  stay  at  home 
from  the  battle,  concealed  among  the  Provision-wagons,  or 
even  not  unwatchfully  '  abiding  by  the  stuff.'  In  which  sense, 
an  observer,  not  without  experience  of  our  time,  has  said : 
Had  I  a  man  of  clearly  developed  character  (clear,  sincere 
within  its  limits),  of  insight,  courage  and  real  applicable 
force  of  head  and  of  heart,  to  search  for ;  and  not  a  man  of 
luxuriously  distorted  character,  with  haughtiness  for  courage, 
and  for  insight  and  applicable  force,  speculation  and  plausible 
show  of  force,  —  it  were  rather  among  the  lower  than  among 
die  higher  classes  that  I  should  look  for  him. 

A  hard  saying,  indeed,  seems  this  same :  that  he,  whose 
other  wants  were  all  beforehand  supplied  ;  to  whose  capa- 
bilities no  problem  was  presented  except  even  this.  How  to 
cultivate  them  to  best  advantage,  should  attain  less  real  cul- 
ture than  he  whose  first  grand  problem  and  obligation  was 
nowise  spiritual  culture,  but  hard  labour  for  his  daily  bread ! 
Sad  enough  must  the  perversion  be  where  preparations  of 
such  magnitude  issue  in  abortion  ;  and  so  sumptuous  an  Art 
with  all  its  appliances  can  accomplish  nothing,  not  so  much 
I-  necessitous  Nature  would  of  herself  have  supplied  !  Nev- 
I  rtheless,  so  pregnant  is  Life  with  evil  as  with  good ;  to  such 
height  in  an  age  rich,  plethorically  overgrown  with  means, 
can  means  be  accumulated  in  the  wrong  place,  and  immeas- 
urably aggravate  wrong  tendencies,  instead  of  righting  them, 
this  sad  and  strange  result  may  actually  turn  out  to  have 
been  realised. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  meant  by  uneducated,  in  a  time 
when  Books  have  come  into  the  world  ;  come  to  be  house- 
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hold  furniture  in  every  habitation  of  the  civilised  world  ?  In 
the  poorest  cottage  are  Books ;  is  one  Book,  wherein  for 
several  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light, 
and  nourishment,  and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is 
Deepest  in  him ;  wherein  still,  to  this  day,  for  the  eye  that 
will  look  well,  the  Mystery  of  Existence  reflects  itself,  if  not 
resolved,  yet  revealed,  and  prophetically  emblemed  ;  if  not  'o 
tlie  satisfying  of  the  outward  sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the 
inward  sense,  which  is  the  far  grander  result.  *In  Books 
lie  the  creative  Phoenix-ashes  of  the  whole  Past.'  All  that 
men  have  devised,  discovered,  done,  felt  or  imagined,  lies 
recorded  in  Books ;  wherein  whoso  lias  learned  the  mystery 
of  spelling  printed  letters,  may  find  it,  and  appropriate  it. 
•  Nay,  what  indeed  is  all  this?  As  if  it  were  by  universi- 
ties and  libraries  and  lecture-rooms,  that  man's  Education, 
what  we  can  call  Education,  were  accomplished  ;  solely,  or 
mainly,  by  instilling  the  dead  letter  and  record  of  other  men's 
Force,  that  the  living  Force  of  a  new  man  were  to  be  awak- 
ened, enkindled  and  purified  into  victorious  clearness  !  Fool-j 
ish  Pedant,  that  sittest  there  compassionately  descanting  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare !  Shakspeare  had  penetrated  into 
innumerable  things  ;  far  into  Nature  with  her  divine  Splen- 
dours and  infernal  Terrors,  her  Ariel  Melodies,  and  mystic 
mandragora  Moans ;  far  into  man's  workings  with  Nature, 
into  man's  Art  and  Artifice ;  Shakspeare  knew  (kenned, 
which  in  those  days  still  partially  meant  can-ned)  innumer- 
able things  ;  wliat  men  are,  and  what  the  world  is,  and  how 
and  what  men  aim  at  there,  from  the  Dame -Quickly  of  mod- 
ern Eastclieap  to  the  Caesar  of  ancient  llome,  over  many 
countries,  over  many  centuries:  of  all  this  he  hud  the  clearest 
understanding  and  constructive  comprehension  ;  all  this  was 
hid  Learning  and  Insight ;  what  now  is  thine  ?  Insiglit  into 
none  of  those  tilings ;  perhaps,  strictly  considered,  into  no  thing 
whatever:  solely  into  thy  own  sheepskin  diplomas,  fat  aca- 
demic honours,  into  vocables  and  alphabetic  letters,  and  but  a 
little  way  into  these !  —  The  grand  result  of  schooling  is  • 
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mind  with  just  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do :  the 
grand  schoohnaster  is  Practice. 

And  now,  when  kenning  and  can-ning  liave  become  two 
altogether  different  words ;  and  this,  the  first  principle  of 
human  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but  false  imag- 
inary culture,  that  men  must,  before  every  other  thing,  be 
trained  to  do  somewhat,  has  been,  for  some  generations,  laid 
quietly  on  the  shelf,  with  such  result  as  we  see,  —  consider 
what  advantage  those  same  uneducated  "Working  classes  have 
over  the  educated  Unworking  classes,  in  one  particular;  here- 
in, namely,  that  they  must  worh  To  work !  What  incalcula- 
ble sources  of  cultivation  lie  in  that  process,  in  that  attempt ; 
how  it  lays  hold  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  a  small  theoretical 
calculating  fraction  of  him,  but  of  the  whole  practical,  doing 
and  daring  and  enduring  man  ;  thereby  to  awaken  dormant 
faculties,  root-out  old  errors,  at  every  step !  He  that  has 
done  nothing  has  known  nothing.  Vain  is  it  to  sit  scheming 
and  plausibly  discoursing  :  up  and  be  doing  !  If  thy  knowl- 
edge be  real,  put  it  forth  from  thee:  grapple  with  real  Nature; 
try  thy  theories  there,  and  see  how  they  hold  out.  Do  one 
thing,  for  the  first  time  in  thy  life  do  a  thing ;  a  new  liglit 
will  rise  to  thee  on  the  doing  of  all  things  whatsoever. 
Truly,  a  boundless  significance  lies  in  work  ;  whereby  the 
humblest  craftsman  comes  to  attain  much,  which  is  of  indis- 
pensable use,  but  which  he  who  is  of  no  craft,  were  he  never 
so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  missing.  Once  turn  to  Practice, 
Error  and  Truth  will  no  longer  consort  together:  the  re- 
-ilt  of  EiTor  invcrtves  you  in  the  square-root  of  a  negative 
quantity ;  try  to  extract  that,  to  extract  any  earthly  substance 
or  sustenance  from  that !  The  honourable  Member  can  dis- 
cover that  '  there  is  a  reaction,'  and  believe  it,  and  weari- 
somely reason  on  it,  in  spite  of  all  men,  while  he  so  pleases, 
for  still  his  wine  and  his  oil  will  not  fail  him  :  but  the  sooty 
Brazier,  who  discovered  that  brass  was  green-cheese,  has  to 
act  on  his  discovery  ;  finds  therefore,  that,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  brass  cannot  be  masticated  for  dinner,  green-chees* 
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will  not  beat  into  fire-proof  dishes ;  that  such  discovery, 
therefore,  has  no  legs  to  stand  on,  and  must  even  be  let 
fall.  Now,  take  this  principle  of  difference  through  the 
entire  lives  of  two  men,  and  calculate  what  it  will  amount 
to !  Necessity,  moreover,  which  we  here  see  as  the  mothc. 
of  Accuracy,  is  well  known  as  the  mother  of  Invention.  He 
who  wants  everything,  must  know  many  things,  do  many 
things,  to  procure  even  a  few  :  different  enough  with  him, 
whose  indispensable  knowledge  is  this  only,  that  a  finger 
will  pull  the  bell ! 

So  that,  for  all  men  who  live,  we  may  conclude,  this  Life 
of  Man  is  a  school,  wherein  the  naturally  foolish  will  con- 
tinue foolish  though  you  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  but  the  natu- 
rally wise  will  gatlier  wisdom  under  every  disadvantage. 
What,  meanwhile,  must  be  the  condition  of  an  Era,  when 
the  highest  advantages  there  become  perverted  into  draw- 
backs ;  when,  if  you  take  two  men  of  genius,  and  put  the 
one  between  the  handles  of  a  plough,  and  mount  the  other 
between  the  painted  coronets  of  a  coach-and-four,  and  bid 
them  both  move  along,  the  former  shall  arrive  a  Burns,  the 
lalter  a  Byron  :  two  men  of  talent,  and  put  the  one  into  a 
•Printer's  chapel,  full  of  lamp-black,  tyrannous  usage,  hard 
toil,  and  the  other  into  Oxford  nniversities,  with  lexicons  and 
libraries,  and  hired  expositors  and  sumptuous  endowments, 
the  former  shall  come  out  a  Dr.  Franklin,  the  latter  a  Dr. 
Parr !  — 

However,  we  are  not  here  to  write  an 'Essay  on  Educa- 
tion, or  sing  misereres  over  a  '  world  in  its  dotage  ;  *  but  simply 
to  say  that  our  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  educated  or  uneducated 
as  Nature  and  Art  have  made  him,  asks  not  the  smallest 
patronage  or  compassion  for  his  rhymes,  professes  not  tl>e 
smallest  contrition  for  them.  Nowise  in  such  attitude  does 
fie  present  himself;  not  supplicatory,  dcprecntory,  but  sturdy, 
defiant,  almost  menacing.  Wherefore,  indeed,  should  he  sup- 
plicate or  deprecate  ?    It  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
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that  he  has  spoKen  ;  praise  or  blame  cannot  make  it  truer  or 
falser  than  it  already  is.  By  the  grace  of  Gk>d  this  man  is 
sufficient  fjr  himself;  by  his  skill  in  metallurgy,  can  beat  out 
a  toilsome  but  a  manful  living,  go  how  it  may ;  has  arrived 
too  at  that  singular  audacity  of  believing  what  he  knows,  and 
acting  on  it,  or  writing  on  it,  or  thinking  on  it,  without  leave 
asked  of  any  one :  there  shall  he  stand,  and  work,  with  head 
and  with  hand,  for  himself  and  the  world ;  blown  about  by 
no  wind  of  doctrine  ;  frightened  at  no  Reviewer's  shadow  ; 
having,  in  his  time,  looked  substances  enough  in  the  face, 
and  remained  unfrightened. 

What  is  left,  therefore,  but  to  take  what  he  brings,  and  as 
he  brings  it  ?  Let  us  be  thankful,  were  it  only  for  the  day 
of  small  things.  Something  it  is  that  we  have  lived  to  wel- 
come once  more  a  sweet  Singer  wearing  the  likeness  of  a 
Man.  In  humble  guise,  it  is  true,  and  of  stature  more  or 
less  marred  in  its  development ;  yet  not  without  a  genial 
robustness,  strength  and  valour  built  on  honesty  and  love  ; 
on  the  whole,  a  genuine  man,  with  somewhat  of  the  eye  and 
speech  and  bearing  that  beseems  a  man.  To  whom  all  other 
genuine  men,  how  different  soever  in  subordinate  particulars, 
can  gladly  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  great  excellence  of  our  Rhymer,  be  it  understood 
then,  we  take  to  consist  even  in  this,  often  hinted  at  already, 
that  he  is  genuine.  Here  is  an  earnest,  truth-speaking  man  ; 
no  theoriser,  sentimentaliser,  but  a  practical  man  of  work  and 
endeavour,  man  of  sufferance  and  endurance.  The  thing  that 
he  speaks  is  not  a  hearsay,  but  a  thing  which  he  has  himself 
known,  and  by  experience  become  assured  of.  He  has  used 
his  eyes  for  seeing ;  uses  his  tongue  for  declaring  what  he  has 
';en.  His  voice,  therefore,  among  the  many  noises  of  our 
Planet,  will  deserve  its  place  better  than  the  most ;  will  be 
well  worth  some  attention.  Whom  else  should  we  attend  to 
but  such  ?  The  man  who  speaks  with  some  half  shadow  of 
a  Belief,  and  supposes,  and  inclines  to  think  ;  and  considers 
not  with  undivided  soul,  what  is  true,  but  only  what  is  plausi- 
vou  in.  1* 
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ble,  and  will  find  audience  and  recompense  :  do  we  not  meet 
liim  at  every  street-turning,  on  all  highways  and  byways  ;  is 
he  not  stale,  unprofitable,  inefiectual,  wholly  grown  a  weari- 
ness of  tlie  fiesh  ?  So  rare  is  his  opposite  in  any  rank  of 
Literature,  or  of  Life,  so  very  rare,  that  even  in  the  lowest 
he  is  precious.  The  authentic  insight  and  experience  of  any 
human  soul,  were  it  but  insight  and  experience  in  hewing  of 
wood  and  drawing  of  water,  is  real  knowledge,  a  real  posses- 
sion and  acquirement,  how  small  soever :  palabra,  again,  wero 
it  a  supreme  pontiff's,  is  wind  merely,  and  nothing,  or  less 
than  nothing.  To  a  considerable  degree,  this  man,  we  say, 
has  worked  himself  loose  from  cant,  and  conjectural  half- 
ness,  idle  pretences  and  hallucinations,  into  a  condition  of 
Sincerit}'.  Wlierein,  perhaps,  as  above  argued,  his  hard 
social  environment,  and  fortune  to  be  '  a  workman  born,' 
which  brought  so  many  other  retardations  with  it,  may  have 
forwarded  and  accelerated  him. 

That  a  man,  Workman  or  Idleman,  encompassed,  as  in 
these  days,  with  persons  in  a  state  of  willing  or  unwilling 
Insincerity,  and  necessitated,  as  man  is,  to  learn  whatever 
he  does  traditionally  learn  by  imttating  these,  should  never- 
theless sliake  off  Insincerity,  and  struggle  out  from  that  dim 
pestiferous  marsh-atmosphere,  into  a  clearer  and  purer  height, 
—  betokens  in  him  a  certain  Originality  ;  in  which  rare  gift, 
force  of  all  kinds  is  presupjwsed.  To  our  Rhymer,  accord- 
ingly, as  hinted  more  than  once,  vision  and  determination 
have  not  been  denied  :  a  rugged,  homegrown  understanding 
is  in  him  ;  whereby,  in  his  own  way,  he  has  mastered  this 
and  tliaf,  and  looked  into  various  thing'',  in  general  honestly 
and  to  purpose,  sometimes  deeply,  piercingly  and  with  n 
Seer's  eye.  Strong  thoughts  are  not  wanting,  beautiful 
thoughts ;  strong  and  beautiful  expressions  of  thought.  As 
traceable,  for  instance,  in  this  new  illustration  of  an  old  argu* 
oient,  the  mischief  of  Commercial  Restrictions : 

The«o,  0  jtJ  qunckR,  thcM  nro  your  remedies : 
Aim*  for  the  Rich,  a  broad-tax  for  the  i'oorl 
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Soul-ptirchased  harvests  on  tlie  indigent  moor!  — 

Thus  the  winjreJ  victor  of  a  hundred  fights, 

Tiie  warrior  Ship,  bows  low  her  baimer'd  head, 

When  through  iier  planks  the  seaborn  reptile  bites 

Its  deadly  waj-;  —  and  sinks  in  Ocean's  bed, 

Vanquisli'd  by  worms.     ^Vhat  then?     The  worms  were  fe<L 

Will  not  God  smite  thee  black,  thou  whited  wall? 

Thy  life  is  lawless,  and  thy  law  a  lie, 

Or  Nature  is  a  dream  unnatural : 

Look  on  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  earth,  the  sky; 

Lo,  all  is  interchange  and  harmony ! 

Where  is  the  gorgeous  pomp  which,  yester  mom, 

Curtain'd  yon  Orb  with  amber,  fold  on  fold? 

Behold  it  in  the  blue  of  Rivelin,  borne 

To  feed  the  all-feeding  sea!     The  molten  gold 

fs  flowing  pale  in  Lnxley's  waters  cold. 

To  kindle  into  beauty  tree  and  flower, 

And  wake  to  verdant  life  hill,  vale  and  plain. 

Cloud  trades  with  river,  and  exchange  is  power: 

But  should  the  clouds,  the  streams,  the  winds  disdain 

Harmonious  intercourse,  nor  dew  nor  rain 

Would  forest-crown  the  mountains:  airless  day 

Would  blast  on  Kinderscout  the  heathy  glow; 

No  purply  green  would  meeken  into  gray 

O'er  Don  at  eve;  no  sound  of  river's  flow 

Disturb  the  Sepulchre  of  all  below. 

Nt-^ture  and  the  doings  of  men  have  not  passed  by  this  man 
unheeded,  like  the  endless  cloud-rack  in  dull  weather;  or 
lightly  heeded,  like  a  theatric  phantasmagoria;  but  earnestly 
inquired  into,  like  a  thing  of  .reality;  reverently  loved  and 
worshipped,  as  a  thing  with  divine  significance  in  its  reality, 
glimpses  of  which  divineness  he  has  caught  and  laid  to  heart. 
For  his  vision,  as  was  said,  paptakes  of  the  genuinely  Poeti- 
cal ;  he  is  not  a  Rhymer  and  Speaker  only,  but,  in  some  gen- 
uine sense,  something  of  a  Poet. 

Farther,  we  must  admit  him,  what  indeed  is  already  herein 
admitted,  to  be^  if  clear-sighted,  also  brave-hearted.  A  troub- 
lous element  is  his ;  a  Life  of  painfulness,  toil,  insecurity, 
scarcity ;  yet  he  fronts  it  like  a  man ;  yields  not  lo  it,  tames 
It  into  some  subjection,  some  order ;  its  wild  fearful  dinning 
and  tumult,  as  of  a  devouring  Chaos,  becomes  a  sort  of  wild 
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war-music  for  him ;  wherein  too  are  passages  ol  beauty,  of 
melodious  melting  softness,  of  lightness  and  briskness,  even 
of  joy.  The  stout  heart  is  also  a  warm  and  kind  one ;  Affec- 
tion dwells  with  Danger,  all  the  holier  and  the  lovelier  for 
such  stern  environment.  A  working  man  is  this;  yet,  as  we 
said,  a  man :  in  his  sort,  a  courageous,  much-loving,  faithfully 
enduring  and  endeavouring  man. 

What  such  a  one,  so  gifted  and  so  placed,  shall  say  to  a 
Time  like  ours ;  how  he  will  fashion  himself  into  peace,  or 
war,  or  armed  neutrality,  with  the  world  and  his  fellow-men ; 
and  work  out  his  course  in  joy  and  grief,  in  victory  and  de- 
feat, is  a  question  worth  asking:  which  in  these  three  little 
Volumes  partly  receives  answer.  He  has  turned,  as  all 
thinkers  up  to  a  very  high  and  rare  order  in  these  days 
must  do,  into  Politics ;  is  a  Reformer,  at  least  a  stem  Com- 
plainer.  Radical  to  the  core :  his  poetic  melody  takes  an 
elegiaco-tragical  character;  much  of  him  is  converted  into 
hostility,  and  grim,  hardly -suppressed  indignation,  such  as 
right  long  denied,  hope  long  deferred,  may  awaken  in  the 
kindliest  heart.  Not  yet  as  a  rebel  against  anything  does 
he  stand ;  but  as  a  free  man,  and  the  spokesman  of  free 
men,  not  far  from  rebelling  against  much ;  with  sorrowful 
appealing  dew,  yet  also  with  incipient  lightning,  in  his  eyes ; 
whom  it  were  not  desirable  to  provoke  into  rebellion.  He 
says  in  Vulcanic  dialect,  his  feelings  have  been  hammered 
till  they  are  cold-short;  so  they  will  no  longer  bend;  'they 
snap,  and  fly  off,'  —  in  the  face  of  the  hammerer.  Not  un- 
natural, though  lamentable  !•  Nevertheless,  under  all  dis- 
guises of  the  llMdical,  the  Poet  is  still  recognisable:  a  certain 
music  breathes  through  all  dissonances,  as  the  pro()hecy  and 
ground-tone  of  returning  harmony ;  the  raan,  as  we  said,  is 
of  u  poelifal  nature. 

To  his  I'oliiioal  Philosophy  there  is  perhaps  no  great  im- 
portance ntlMrliMl)le.  lit'  feels,  as  all  men  that  live  must  do, 
the  disorganisation,  and  hard-grinding,  uneqiuil  pressure  cf 
*iie  Social  Affairs  ;  but  sees  into  it  only  a  very  little  farther 
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than  far  iviferior  men  do.  The  frightful  condition  of  a  Time, 
when  public  and  private  Principle,  as  the  word  was  once 
understood,  having  gone  out  of  sight,  and  Self-interest  being 
left  to  plot,  and  struggle,  and  scramble,  as  it  could  and  would, 
Difficulties  had  accumulated  till  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
borne,  and  the  spirit  that  should  have  fronted  and  conquered 
them  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  world  ;  —  when  the  Rich, 
as  the  utmost  they  could  resolve  on,  had  ceased  to  govern, 
and  the  Poor,  in  their  fast-accumulating  numbers,  and  ever- 
widening  complexities,  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  do  without 
governing  ;  and  now  the  plan  of '  Competition  '  and  '  Laissez- 
faire  was,  on  every  side,  approaching  its  consummation  ; 
and  each,  bound-up  in  the  circle  of  his  own  wants  and  per- 
ils, stood  grimly  distrustful  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  dis- 
tracted Common-weal  was  a  Common-woe,  and  to  all  men  it 
became  apparent  that  the  end  was  drawing  nigh  :  —  all  this 
black  aspect  of  Ruin  and  Decay,  visible  enough,  experf- 
mentally  known  to  our  Sheffield  friend,  he  calls  by  the  name 
of '  Corn-Law,'  and  expects  to  be  in  good  part  delivered  from, 
were  the  accursed  Bread-tax  repealed. 

In  this  system  of  political  Doctrine,  even  as  here  so  em- 
phatically set  forth,  there  is  not  much  of  novelty.  Radicals 
we  have  many ;  loud  enough  on  this  and  other  grievances  ; 
the  removal  of  which  is  to  be  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
deep,  wide  flood  of  bitterness,  and  hope -becoming  hopeless, 
lies  acrid,  corrosive  in  every  bosom ;  and  flows  fiercely 
enough  through  any  orifice  Accident  may  open :  through 
Law- Reform,  Legislative  Reform,  Poor-Laws,  want  of  Poor- 
Laws,  Tithes,  Game-Laws,  or,  as  we  see  here,  Corn-Laws. 
Whereby  indeed  only  this  becomes  clear,  that  a  deep,  wide 
flood  of  evil  does  exist  and  corrode ;  from  which,  in  all  ways, 
blindly  and  seeingly,  men  seek  deliverance,  and  cannot  rest 
till  they  find  it;  least  of  all  till  they  know  what  part  and 
proportion  of  it  is  to  he  found.  But  with  us  foolish  sons  of 
A-dara  this  is  ever  the  way :  some  evil  that  lies  nearest  us, 
fte  it  a  chronio  sickness,  or  but  a  smoky  chimney,  is  ever  the 
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acme  and  sum-total  of  all  evil ;  the  black  hydra  that  sh jta 
us  out  from  a  Promised  Land ;  and  so,  in  poor  Mr.  Shandy's 
fashion,  must  we  '  shift  from  trouble  to  trouble,  and  from  side 

*  to  side ;  button-up  one  cause  of  vexation,  and  unbutton 
'  another.' 

Tlius  for  our  keen-hearted  singer,  and   sufferer,  has  the 

*  Bread-tax,'  in  itself  a  considerable  but  no  immeasurable 
smoke-pillar,  swoln  out  to  be  a  world-embracing  Darkness, 
that  darkens  and  suffocates  the  whole  earth,  and  has  blotted 
out  tlie  heavenly  stars.  Into  the  merit  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
which  has  often  been  discussed,  in  fit  season,  by  competent 
hands,  we  do  not  enter  here ;  least  of  all  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, in  the  way  of  blame,  towards  one  who,  if  he  read  such 
merit  with  some  emphasis  '  on  the  scantier  trenchers  of  his 
children,'  may  well  be  pardoned.  That  the  '  Bread-tax,' 
with  various  other  taxes,  may  erelong  be  altered  and  abro- 
g*ated,  and  the  Corn-Trade  become  as  free  as  the  poorest 
'  bread-taxed  drudge '  could  wish  it,  or  the  richest  '  satrap 
bread-tax-fed '  could  fear  it,  seems  no  extravagant  liypothe- 
sis :  would  that  the  mad  Time  could,  by  such  simple  helle- 
bore-dose, be  healed !  Alas,  for  the  diseases  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  in  heart-sickness  and  atrophy,  quite 
another  alcahest  is  needed  ;  —  a  long,  painful  course  of  medi- 
cine and  regimen,  surgery  and  physic,  not  yet  specified  or 
indicated  in  the  Royal-College  Books  ! 

But  if  tliere  is  little  novelty  in  our  friend's  Political  Phi- 
losophy, there  is  some  in  his  political  Feeling  and  Poetry. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  Radical  is,  that  with  all  his  storraful 
destructiveness,  he  combines  a  decided  loyalty  and  faith.  If 
he  despise  and  trample  under  foot  on  the  on*;  hand,  he  exalt* 
and  reverences  on  the  other;  the  'landed  pauper  in  lii-* 
coach-and-four '  rolls  all  the  more  glaringly,  contrasted  with 
the  '  Rockinghams  and  Savilles '  of  the  past,  with  the  '  Lans- 
ilowns  and  Fitzwilliams,'  many  a  '  "Wentworlh's  lord,'  still  'a 
blessing '  to  the  present.  This  man,  indeed,  has  in  him  the 
foot  of  all  reverence,  —  a  principle  of  Religion.    He  believe* 
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ill  a  Godhead,  not  with  the  hps  onlj,  but  apparently  with 
the  heart ;  who,  as  has  been  written,  and  often  felt,  '  reveals 
Himself  in  Parents,  in  all  true  Teachers,  and  Rulers,'  —  as 
ill  false  Teachers  and  Rulers  quite  Another  may  be  revealed  ! 
Our  Rhymer,  it  would  seem,  is  no  Methodist :  far  enough 
from  it.  He  makes  '  the  Ranter,'  in  his  hot-headed  way,  ex- 
claim over 

The  Hundred  Popes  of  England's  Jesuistry  ; 

and  adds,  by  way  of  note,  in  his  own  person,  some  still 
stronger  sayings :  How  '  this  baneful  corporation,  dismal  as 
'  its  Reign  of  Terror  is,  and  long-armed  its  Holy  Inquisition, 
'  must  condescend  to  learn  and  teach  what  is  useful,  or  go 
'  where  all  nuisances  go.'  As  little  perhaps  is  he  a  Church- 
man ;  the  '  Cadi-Dervish  '  seems  nowise  to  his  mind.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  if  at  all,  does  he  show  aversion  to  the  Church 
as  Church  ;  or,  among  his  many  griefs,  touch  upon  Tithes  as 
one.  But,  in  any  case,  the  black  colours  of  Life,  even  as  here 
painted,  and  brooded  over,  do  not  hide  from  him  that  a  God 
is  the  Author  and  Sustainer  thereof;  that  God's  world,  if 
made  a  House  of  Imprisonment,  can  also  be  a  House  of 
Prayer ;  wherein  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  pity  and 
hope  are  not  altogether  cut  away. 

It  is  chiefly  in  virtue  of  this  inward  temper  of  heart,  with 
the  clear  disposition  and  adjustment  which  for  all  else  results 
tlierefiom,  that  our  Radical  attains  to  be  Poetical ;  that  the 
harsh  gioanings,  contentions,  upbraidings,  of  one  who  unhap- 
pily has  felt  constrained  to  adopt  such  mode  of  utterance, 
become  ennobled  into  something  of  music.  If  a  land  of 
bondage,  this  is  still  his  Father's  land,  and  the  bondage  en- 
dures not  forever.  As  worshipper  and  believer,  the  captive 
san  look  with  seeing  eye :  the  aspect  of  the  Infinite  Uni- 
Terse  still  tills  him  with  an  Infinite  feeling ;  his  chains,  were 
it  but  for  moments,  fall  away ;  he  soars  free  aloft,  and  the 
Itmny  regions  of  Potsy  and  Freedom  gleam  golden  afar  on 
he  widened  horizon.     Gleamifigs  we  say,  prophetic  dawn- 
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ings  from  those  far  regions,  spring  up  for  him  ;  nay,  beams 
of  actual  radiance.  In  his  ruggedness,  and  dim  contract- 
edness  (rather  of  place  than  of  organ),  he  is  not  without 
touches  of  a  feeling  and  vision,  which,  even  in  the  stricter 
sense,  is  to  be  named  poetical. 

One  deeply  poetical  idea,  above  all  others,  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of"  him  :  the  idea  of  Time.  As  was  natural  to  a 
poetic  soul,  with  few  objects  of  Art  in  its  environment,  and 
drivT  inward,  rather  than  invited  outward,  for  occupation. 
This  deep  mystery  of  ever-flowing  Time  ;  bringing  forth,  and, 
as  the  Ancients  wisely  fabled,  devouring  what  it  has  brought 
forth ;  rushing  on,  in  us,  yet  above  us,  all  uncontrollable  by 
us;  and  under  it,  dimly  visible  athwart  it,  the  bottomless 
Eternal ;  —  this  is,  indeed,  what  we  may  call  the  primaiy 
idea  of  Poetry;  the  first  that  introduces  itself  into  the  poetic 
mind.     As  here  : 

The  bee  shall  seek  to  settle  on  his  hand, 

But  from  the  vacant  bench  haste  to  the  moor, 

Mourning  the  last  of  England's  high-soul'd  I'oor, 

And  bid  the  mountains  weep  for  Enoch  Wray. 

And  for  themselves,  —  albeit  of  things  that  last 

Unalter'd  mo<t;  for  they  shall  pass  away 

Like  Enoch,  though  their  iron  roots  seem  faHt, 

Bound  to  the  eternal  future  as  the  past: 

The  Patriarch  died;  and  they  shall  be  no  more! 

Yes,  and  the  sailless  worlds,  which  navigate 

The  unutterable  Deep  that  hath  no  shore, 

Will  lose  their  stany  splendour  soon  or  lute. 

Like  tapers,  quench'd  by  Him,  whose  will  is  fate! 

Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eternity, 

Who  numbers  worlds  and  writes  their  names  in  light, 

One  day,  0  Earth,  will  look  in  vain  for  thee. 

And  start  and  stop  in  his  unerring  flight. 

And  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  aflVight 

Veil  his  impassion'd  J)row  and  heaveflly  tears! 

\nd  not  the  first  idea  only,  but  the  greatest,  properly  the 
parent  of  all  others.     For  if  it  can  rise  in  the  remotest  ages 
in  tlie  rudest  states  of  culture,  wherever  an  '  inspired  tliinker 
happens  to  exist,  it  connecta  ttself  still  with  ail  great  things 
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with  the  highest  results  of  new  Philosophy,  as  of  primeval 
Theology ;  and  for  the  Poet,  in  particular,  is  as  the  life- 
element  wherein  alone  his  conceptions  can  take  poetic  form, 
and  the  whole  world  become  miraculous  and  magical. 

We  are.  such  stuff 
As  Dreams  are  made  of:  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  Sleep ! 

Figure  that,  believe  that,  O  Reader ;  then  say  whether  the 
Arabian  Tales  seem  wonderful !  —  '  Rounded  with  a  sleep 
'  (mit  Schlaf  umgehen)  !'  says  Jean  Paul ;  'these  three  words 
'created  whole  volumes  in  me.' 

To  turn  now  on  our  worthy  Rhymer,  who  has  brought  us 
so  much,  and  stingily  insist  on  his  errors  and  shoi'tcoraings, 
were  no  honest  procedure.  We  had  the  whole  poetical  en- 
cyclopaedia to  draw  upon,  and  say  commodiously,  Such  and 
such  an  item  is  not  here  ;  of  which  encyclopaedia  the  highest 
genius  can  fill  but  a  portion.  With  much  merit,  far  from 
common  in  his  time,  he  is  not  without  something  of  the  faults 
of  his  time.  We  praised  him  for  originality  ;  yet  is  there  a 
certain  remainder  of  imitation  in  him  ;  a  tang  of  the  Circulat- 
ing Libraries ;  as  in  Sancho's  wine,  with  its  key  and  thong, 
there  was  a  tang  of  iron  and  leather.  To  be  reminded  of 
Crabbe,  witli  his  truthful  severity  of  style,  in  such  a  place, 
we  cannot  object ;  but  what  if  there  were  a  slight  bravura 
da^^h  of  the  fair  tuneful  Hemans  ?  Still  more,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  Byron,  and  his  fierce  vociferous  raouthings,  whether 
'passionate,'  or  not  passionate  and  only  theatrical?  King 
Cainbyses'  vein  is,  after  all,  but  a  worthless  one  ;  no  vein  for 
aN\ise  man.  Strength,  if  that  be  the  thing  aimed  at,  does 
not  manifest  itself  in  spasms,  but  in  stout  bearing  of  burdens. 
Our  Author  says,  '  It  is  too  bad  to  exalt  into  a  hero  the  cox- 
comb who  would  have  gone  into  hysterics  if  a  tailor  had 
laughed  at  him.'  Walk  not  in  his  footsteps,  then,  we  say, 
whctlier  as  hero  or  as  singer ;  repent  a  little,  for  example, 
3ver  somewhat   in    that  fuliginous,  blue-flaming,  pitch-and- 
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sulphur  '  Dream  of  Enoch  Wray,'  and  write  the  next  other 
wise. 

We  mean  no  imitation  in  a  bad  palpable  sense ;  only  that 
there  is  a  lone  of  such  occasionally  audible,  which  ought  to 
be  removed;  —  of  which,  in  any  case,  we  make  not  much. 
Imitation  is  a  leaning  on  something  foreign ;  incompleteness 
of  individual  development,  defect  of  free  utterance.  From 
the  same  source  spring  most  of  our  Author's  faults ;  in  par- 
ticular, his  worst,  which,  after  all,  is  intrinsically  a  defect  of 
manner.  He  has  little  or  no  Humour.  Without  Humour 
of  character  he  cannot  well  be ;  but  it  has  not  yet  got  to 
utterance.  Thus,  where  he  has  mean  things  to  deal  with,  he 
knows  not  how  to  deal  with  them  ;  oftenest  deals  with  them 
more  or  less  meanly.  In  his  vituperative  prose  Notes,  he 
seems  embarrassed ;  and  but  ill  hides  his  embarrassment, 
under  an  air  of  predetermined  sarcasm,  of  knowing  brisk- 
ness, almost  of  vulgar  pertness.  He  says,  he  cannot  help  it; 
he  is  poor,  hard-worked,  and  *  soot  is  soot.'  True,  indeed ; 
yet  there  is  no  connexion  between  Poverty  and  Discourtesy ; 
which  latter  originates  in  Dulness  alone.  Courtesy  is  the 
due  of  man  to  man  ;  not  of  suit  of  clothes  to  suit  of  clothes. 
He  who  could  master  so  many  things,  and  make  even  Corn- 
Laws  rhyme,  we  require  of  him  this  farther  thing :  a  bear- 
ing worthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  order  he  belongs  to,  —  the 
highest  and  most  ancient  of  all  orders,  that  of  Manhood.  A 
pert  snappishness  is  no  manner  for  a  brave  man  ;  and  then 
the  manner  so  soon  influences  the  matter :  a  far  worse  result. 
Let  him  speak  wise  things,  and  speak  them  wisely  ;  which 
latter  may  be  done  in  many  dialects,  grave  and  gay,  only  in 
the  snappish  dialects  seldom  or  never. 

The  truth  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  is  still 
much  lying  in  him  to  be  developed ;  the  hope  of  which  de- 
velopment it  were  rather  sad  to  abandon.  Why,  for  example, 
should  not  his  view  of  the  world,  his  knowlc<lge  of  what  is 
and  has  been  in  the  world,  indefinitely  extend  itself?  Were 
he  merely  the  *  uneducated  Poet,'  we  should  say,  be  had  read 
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laigolj ;  as  he  is  not  such^  we  say,  Eead  still  more,  much 
more  largel}-.  Books  enough  there  are  in  England,  and  of 
quite  another  weight  and  worth  than  that  circulating-library 
sort ;  may  be  procured  too,  may  be  read,  even  by  a  hard- 
worked  man ;  for  what  man  (either  in  God's  service  or  the 
Devil's,  as  himself  chooses  it)  is  not  hard-worked  ?  But 
here  again,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  True,  our 
friend  is  no  longer  in  his  teens  ;  yet  still,  as  would  seem,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  years  :  we  hope  too  that  his  mind  is  not 
finally  shut-in,  but  of  the  improvable  and  enlargeable  sort. 
If  Alfieri  (also  kept  busy  enough,  with  horse-breaking  and 
what  not)  learned  Greek  after  he  was  fifty,  why  is  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer  too  old  to  learn  ?    . 

However,  be  in  the  future  what  there  may,  our  Rhymer 
has  already  done  what  was  much  more  difficult,  and  better 
than  reading  printed  books ;  —  looked  into  the  great  pro- 
phetic-manuscript Book  of  Existence,  and  read  little  pas- 
sages there.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence  tolerably 
spelled : 

Where  toils  the  Mill  by  ancient  woods  embraced, 
Hnrk,  how  the  cold  steel  screams  in  hissing  fire ! 
Blind  Enoch  sees  the  Grinder's  wheel  no  more, 
Couch'd  beneath  rocks  and  forests,  that  admire 
Their  beauty  in  the  waters,  ere  they  roar 
Da^h'd  in  white  foam  the  swift  circumference  o'er.     . 
There  draws  the  Grinder  his  laborious  breath ; 
There  coughing  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bends: 
Bom  to  die  young,  he  fears  nor  man  nor  death; 
Scorning  the  future,  what  he  earns  he  spends; 
Debauch  and  riot  are  his  bosom  friends. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Behold  his  failings !     Hath  he  virtues  too? 
He  is  no  Pauper,  blackguard  though  he  be: 
Full  well  he  knows  what  minds  combined  can  do 
Full  well  maintains  his  birthright:  he  is  free, 
And,  frown  for  frown,  ontstares  monopoly. 
Yet  Abraham  and  Elliot  both  in  vain 
Bid  science  on  his  cheek  prolong  the  bloom: 
He  will  no^live!     He  seems  in  haste  to  gain 
The  nndisturb'd  asylum  of  the  tomb. 
And,  old  at  two-and-thirty,  meets  his  doom  I 
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Or  this,  *  of  Jem,  the  rogue  avowed,' 

Whose  trade  is  Poaching!    Honest  Jem  works  not, 
Begs  not,  but  thrives  by  phuulcring  beggars  here. 
Wise  as  a  lord,  and  quite  ns  good  a  shot. 
He,  like  his  betters,  lives  in  hate  and  fear, 
And  feeds  on  partridge  because  bread  is  dear. 
Sire  of  six  sons  apprenticed  to  the  jail, 
He  prowls  in  arms,  the  Tory  of  the  night; 
With  them  he  shares  his  battles  and  his  ale, 
With  him  tiiey  feel  tiie  majesty  of  might, 
No  Despot  better  knows  that  Power  is  Right. 
Mark  his  unpaidisli  sneer,  his  lordly  frown; 
Hark  how  he  calls  the  beadle  and  flunky  liars; 
See  how  magnificently  he  breaks  down 
His  neighbour's  fence,  if  so  his  will  requires, 
And  bow  his  struttle  emulates  the  squire's! 
«  «  *  «  « 

Jem  rises  with  the  Moon;  but  when  she  sinks, 
Homeward  with  sack-like  pockets,  and  quick  heelS, 
Hungry  as  boroughmongering  gowl,  he  slinks. 
He  reads  not,  writes  not,  thinks  not;  scarcely  feels; 
Steals  all  he  gets;  serves  Hell  with  all  he  steals! 

It  is  rustic  rude  existence ;  barren  moors,  with  the  smoke 
of  Forges  rising  over  tiie  waste  expanse.  AU\s,  no  Arcadia ; 
but  the  actual  dwelling-phice  of  actual  toil-grimed  sons  of 
Tubalcain :  yet  are  there  blossoms,  and  the  wild  natural 
fragrance  of  gorse  and  broom  ;  yet  has  the  Craftsman  pauses 
in  his  toil ;  the  Craftsman  too  has  an  inheritance  in  Earth, 
and  even  in  Heaven. 

Light!  All  is  not  corrupt,  for  thou  art  pure, 
Unchanged  and  chungeless.    Though  frail  man  is  rtle, 
Tliou  look'st  on  him;  serene,  sublime,  secure, 
Yet,  like  thy  Futhor,  with  n  pitying  smile. 
Even  on  this  wintry  day,  us  marble  cold, 
Angels  might  quit  their  home  to  visit  tlioo. 
And  mutch  their  plumage  with  thy  mantle  roll'd 
IkMicnth  GihI's  Thnme,  o'er  billows  of  a  sea 
Whose  isle«  are  Worlds,  whose  bounds  Inanity. 
Why  then  is  Kn<K*h  absent  from  my  side? 
I  miss  the  rustic  of  his  silver  hair;  * 

A  guide  no  more,  I  sccin  to  want  a  gnlde, 
While  Enoch  journeys  to  the  house  of  pmyert 
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Ah,  ne'er  came  Sabbath-day  but  he  was  there ! 

Lo  how,  like  him,  erect  and  strong  though  gray. 

Yon  village-tower  time-toach'd  to  God  appeals! 

And  hark  1  the  chimes  of  morning  die  away : 

Hark  I  to  the  heart  the  solemn  sweetness  steals. 

Like  the  heart's  voice,  unfelt  by  none  who  feels 

That  God  is  Love,  that  Man  is  living  Dust; 

Unfelt  by  none  whom  ties  of  brotherhood 

Link  to  his  kind;  by  none  who  puts  his  trust 

In  nought  of  Earth  that  hath  survived  the  Flood, 

Save  those  mute  charities,  by  which  the  good 

Strengthen  poor  worms,  and  serve  their  Maker  best. 

Hail,  Sabbath  1     Day  of  mercy,  peace  and  rest ! 

Thou  o'er  loud  cities  throw'st  a  noiseless  spell ; 

The  hammer  there,  the  wheel,  the  saw  molest 

Pale  Thought  no  more:  o'er  Trade's  contentioos  hell 

Meek  Quiet  spreads  her  wings  invisible. 

And  when  thou  com'st,  less  silent  are  the  fields, 

Through  whose  sweet  paths  the  toil-freed  townsman  '»tealfc 

To  him  the  very  air  a  banquet  yields. 

Envious  he  watches  the  poised  hawk  that  wheels 

His  flight  on  chainless  winds.     Each  cloud  reveals 

A  paradise  of  beauty  to  his  eye. 

His  little  Boys  are  with  him,  seeking  flowers, 

Or  chasing  the  too-venturous  gilded  fly. 

So  by  the  daisy's  side  he  spends  the  hours. 

Renewing  friendship  with  the  budding  bowers: 

And  while  might,  beauty,  good  without  alloy. 

Are  mirror'd  in  his  chi.dren's  happy  eyes, — 

In  His  great  Temple  oflering  thankful  joy 

To  Him,  the  infinitely  Great  and  Wise, 

With  soul  attuned  to  Nature's  harmonies. 

Serene  and  cheerful  as  a  sporting  child,  — 

His  heart  refuses  to  believe  that  man 

Could  turn  into  a  hell  the  blooming  wild, 

The  blissful  country  where  his  childhood  ran 

A  race  with  infant  rivers,  ere  began  — 

— '  king-humbling '  Bread-tax,  '  blind  Misrule,'  and  several 
other  crabbed  things ! 

And  so  our  Corn-Law  Rhymer  plays  his  part.     In  this 

wise  does  he  indite  and  act  his  Drama  of  Life,  which  for 

him   is   ail-too  Domestic-Tragical.     It   is   said,   '  the   good 

actor  soon  makes  us  forget  the  oad  theatre,  were  it  but  a 
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'barn;  while,  again,  nothing  renders  so  apparent  the  bad- 
'  ness  ol  tlie  bad  actor  as  a  theatre  of  peculiar  excellence. 
How  much  more  in  a  theatre  and  drama  such  as  these  of 
Life  itself!  One  other  item,  however,  we  must  note  in  that 
ill-decorated  Sheffield  theatre:  the  back -scene  and  bottom- 
decoration  of  it  all ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  Workhouse. 
Alas,  the  Workhouse  is  the  bourne  whither  all  these  actors 
and  workers  are  bound  ;  whence  none  that  has  once  passed 
it  returns  I  A  bodeful  sound,  like  the  rustle  of  ap[)roach- 
ing  world-devouring  tornadoes,  quivers  through  their  whole 
existence ;  and  the  voice  of  it  is,  Pauperism  !  The  thanks- 
giving they  offer  up  to  Heaven  is,  that  they  are  not  yet  Pan- 
pers  ;  the  earnest  cry  of  their  prayer  is,  that  '  Gk>d  would 
shield  them  from  the  bitterness  of  Parish  Pay.' 

Mournful  enough,  that  a  white  European  Man  must  pray 
wistfully  for  what  the  horse  he  drives  is  sure  of,  —  That 
the  strain  of  his  whole  faculties  may  not  fail  to  earn  iiim 
food  and  lodging.  Mournful  that  a  gallant  manly  spirit, 
with  an  eye  to  discern  the  world,  a  heart  to  reverence  it,  a 
hand  cunning  and  willing  to  labour  in  it,  must  be  haunted 
with  such  a  fear.  The  grim  end  of  it  all,  Beggary  I  A 
soul  loathing,  what  true  souls  ever  loathe.  Dependence,  help 
from  the  unworthy  to  help ;  yet  sucked  into  the  world-whirl- 
pool, —  able  to  do  no  other :  the  highest  in  man's  heart 
struggling  vainly  again>t  the  lowest  in  man's  destiny !  In 
good  truth,  if  many  a  sickly  and  sulky  Byixm,  or  Byronlet, 
glooming  over  the  woes  of  existence,  and  how  unworthy 
God's  Universe  is  to  have  so  distinguished  a  resident,  could 
transport  himself  into  I  lie  ))atehed  coat  and  sooty  apron  of  a 
Sheffield  Blacksmith,  made  with  as  strange  faculties  and 
fceling-i  as  he,  made  by  God  Almighty  all  one  as  he  was,  — 
it  would  throw  a  light  on  much  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  is  it  not  frightful  as  well  as  mournful  to  con- 
gider  lirtw  the  wide-spread  evil  is  spreading  wider  and  wider? 
Most  persons,  who  have  had  eyes  to  look  with,  may  have 
verified,  in  their  own   circle,  the  statement  of  this  Shetfield 
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Eye-wituess,  and  '  from  their  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion fearlessly  declare  that  the  little  maater-manufacturer, 
that  the  working  man  generally,  is  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition than  he  was  twenty-five  years  ago.'  Unhappily, 
the  fact  is  too  plain  ;  the  reason  and  scientific  necessity  of 
it  is  too  plain.  In  this  mad  state  of  things,  every  new  man 
is  a  new  misfortune ;  every  new  market  a  new  complexity  ; 
the  chapter  of  chances  grows  ever  more  incalculable ;  the 
hungry  gamesters  (whose  stake  is  their  life)  are  ever  in- 
creasing in  numbers ;  the  world-movement  rolls  on :  by 
what  method  shall  the  weak  and  help-needing,  who  has 
none  to  help  him,  withstand  it  ?  Alas,  how  many  brave 
hearts,  ground  to  |)ieces  in  that  unequal  battle,  have  already 
sunk ;  in  every  sinking  heart,  a  Tragedy,  less  famous  than 
that  of  the  Sons  of  Atreus  ;  wherein,  however,  if  no  '  kingly 
house,'  yet  a  manly  house  went  to  the  dust,  and  a  whole 
manly  lineage  was  swept  away  !  Must  it  grow  worse  and 
worse,  till  the  last  brave  heart  is  broken  in  England ;  and 
this  same  '  brave  Peasantry '  has  become  a  kennel  of  wild- 
howling  ravenous  Paupers  ?  God  be  thanked !  there  is 
some  feeble  shadow  of  hope  that  the  change  may  have  be- 
gtm  while  it  was  yet  time.  You  may  lift  the  pressure  from 
the  free  man's  shoulders,  and  bid  him  go  forth  rejoicing ; 
but  lift  the  slave's  burden,  he  will  only  wallow  the  more 
composedly  in  his  sloth :  a  nation  of  degraded  men  cannot 
be  raised  up,  except  by  what  we  rightly  name  a  miracle. 

Under  which  point  of  view  also,  these  little  Volumes,  in- 
dicating such  a  character  in  such  a  place,  are  not  without 
!  ignificance.  One  faint  symptom  perhaps  that  clearness  will 
return,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  return.  It  is  fts  if  from 
that  Gehenna  of  Manufacturing  Radicalism,  from  amid  its  loud 
nxiring  and  cursing,  whereby  nothing  became  feasible,  nothing 
knowable,  except  this  only,  that  misery  and  malady  existed 
there,  we  heard  now  some  manful  tone  of  reason  and  determi- 
nation, wherein  alone  can  there  be  profit,  or  promise  of  deliv- 
erance.    In  this  Corn-Law  Rhymer  we  seem  to  trace  some- 
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thing  of  the  antique  spirit ;  a  spirit  which  had  long  become 
invisible  among  our  working  as  among  other  classes  ;  which 
here,  perhaps  almost  for  the  first  t^me,  reveals  itself  in  an 
altogether  modern  political  vesture.  *  The  Pariahs  of  the  Isle 
Woe,'  of  as  he  passionately  names  thera,  are  no  longer  Pari- 
ahs if  they  have  be<!ome  Men.  Here  is  one  man  of  their 
tribe ;  in  several  respects  a  true  man  ;  who  has  abjured  Hy- 
pocrisy and  Servility,  yet  not  therewith  trodden  Religion  and 
Loyalty  under  foot ;  not  without  justness  of  insight,  devout- 
ness,  peaceable  heroism  of  resolve  ;  who,  in  all  circumstances, 
even  in  these  strange  ones,  will  be  found  quitting  himself 
like  a  man.  One  such  that  has  found  a  voice :  who  knows 
how  many  mute  but  not  inactive  brethren  he  may  have,  in 
his  own  and  in  all  other  ranks  ?  Seven  thousand  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal !  These  are  the  men,  where- 
soever found,  who  are  to  stand  forth  in  England's  evil  day, 
on  whom  the  hope  of  England  rests.  For  it  has  been  often 
said,  and  must  often  be  said  again,  that  all  Reform  except 
a  moral  one  will  prove  unavailing.  Political  Reform,  press- 
ingly  enough  wanted,  can  indeed  root  out  the  weeds  (gross 
deep-fixed  lazy  dock-weeds,  ])oisonous  obscene  hemlocks, 
ineffectual  spurry  in  abundance)  ;  but  it  leaves  the  ground 
empty,  —  ready  either  for  noble  fruits,  or  for  new  worse 
tares  !  And  how  else  is  a  Moral  Reform  to  be  looked  for 
but  in  this  way,  that  more  and  more  Good  Men  are,  by  a 
l)ountiful  Providence,  sent  hither  to  disseminate  Goodness ; 
literally  to  sow  it,  as  in  seeds  shaken  abroad  by  the  living 
tree  ?  For  such,  in  all  ages  and  {)laces,  is  the  nature  of  a 
Good  Man  ;  he  is  ever  a  mystic  creative  centre  of  Good- 
ness :  his  influence,  if  we  consider  it,  is  not  to  be  mear?ured  ; 
for  his  works  do  not  die,  but  being  of  Elernity,  are  elernal ; 
and  in  new  transformation,  and  ever-wider  diffusion,  endure, 
living  and  life-giving.  Thou  who  exc-Iaimest  over  the  hor- 
rors and  baseness  of  the  Time,  and  how  Diogenes  would 
now  need  two  lanterns  in  daylight,  think  of  this :  over  the 
Time  thou  hast  no  power ;  to  redeem  a  World  sunk  in  din- 
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honesty  has  not  been  given  thee  :  solely  over  one  man  there- 
in thou  hast  a  quite  absolute  uncontrollable  power ;  him 
redeem,  him  make  honest ;  it  will  be  something,  it  will  be 
much,  and  thy  life  and  labour  not  in  vain. 

We  have  given  no  epitomised  abstract  of  these  little 
Books,  such  as  is  the  Reviewer's  wont :  we  would  gladly 
persuade  many  a  reader,  high  and  low,  who  takes  interest 
not  in  rhyme  only,  but  in  reason,  and  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-man,  to  purchase  and  peruse  them  for  himself.  It 
is  proof  of  an  innate  love  of  worth,  and  how  willingly 
the  Public,  did  not  thousand-voiced  Puffery  ^o  confuse  it, 
would  have  to  do  with  substances,  and  not  with  deceptive 
shadows,  that  these  Volumes  carry  '  Third  Edition '  marked 
on  them,  —  on  all  of  them  but  the  newest,  whose  fate  with 
the  reading  world  we  yet  know  not ;  which,  however,  seems 
to  deserve  not  worse  but  better  than  either  of  its  forerun- 
ners. 

Nay,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  in  this  humble  Chaunt  of  the 
Village  Patriarch  might  be  traced  rudiments  of  a  truly  great 
idea ;  great  though  all  undeveloped.  The  Rhapsody  of 
'  Enoch  Wray '  is,  in  its  nature  and  unconscious  tendency, 
Epic ;  a  whole  world  lies  shadowed  in  it.  What  we  might 
call  an  inarticulate,  half-audible  Epic !  The  main  figure 
is  a  blind  aged  man  ;  himself  a  ruin,  and  encircled  with  the 
ruin  of  a  whole  Era.  Sad  and  great  does  that  image  of  a 
universal  Dissolution  hover  visible  as  a  poetic  background. 
Good  old  Enoch !  He  could  do  so  much ;  was  so  wise,  so 
valiant.  No  Ilion  had  he  destroyed ;  yet  somewhat  he  had 
Ijiiilt  up :  where  the  Mill  stands  noisy  by  its  cataract,  mak- 

g  com  into  bread  for  men,  it  was  Enoch  that  reared  it, 
and  made  the  rude  rocks  send  it  water ;  where  the  moun- 
tain Torrent  now  boils  in  vain,  and  is  mere  passing  music 
to  the  traveller,  it  was  Enoch's  cunning  that  spanned  it  with 
that  strong  Arch,  grim,  time-defying.  Where  Enoch's  hand 
or  muad  has  been.  Disorder  has  become  Order ;  Chaos  has 
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receded  some  little  handbreadth,  had  to  give  up  some  ncti 
handbreadth  of  his  ancient  realm.  Enoch  too  has  seen  his 
followers  fall  round  him  (by  stress  of  hardship,  and  the  ar- 
rows of  the  gods),  has  performed  funeral  games  for  them, 
and  raised  sandstone  memorials,  and  carved  his  AUit  aa 
Plures  thereon,  with  his  own  hand.  The  living  chronicle 
and  epitome  of  a  whole  century ;  when  he  departs,  a  whole 
century  will  become  dead,  historical. 

Rudiments  of  an  Epic,  we  say ;  and  of  the  true  Epic  of 
our  Time, —  were  the  genius  but  arrived  that  could  sing  itl 
Not  *  Arms  and  the  Man  ; '  '  Tools  and  the  Man,'  that  were 
now  our  Epic.  What  indeed  are  Tools,  from  the  Hammer 
and  Plummet  of  Enoch  Wray  to  this  Pen  we  now  write 
with,  but  Arms,  wherewith  to  do  battle  against  Unreason 
without  or  within,  and  smite  in  pieces  not  miserable  fellow- 
men,  but  the  Arch-Enemy  that  makes  us  all  miserable ; 
henceforth  the  only  legitimate  battle  1 

Which  Epic,  as  we  granted,  is  here  altogether  imperfectly 
sung ;  scarcely  a  few  notes  thereof  brought  freely  out :  nev- 
ertheless with  indication,  with  prediction  that  it  will  be  sung. 
Such  is  the  purport  and  merit  of  the  Village  Patriarch  ;  it 
struggles  towards  a  noble  utterance,  which  however  it  can 
nowise  find.  Old  Enoch  is  from  the  first  speechless,  heard 
of  rather  than  heard  or  seen  ;  at  best,  mute,  motionless  like 
a  stone-pillar  of  his  own  carving.  Indeed,  to  find  fit  utter* 
ance  for  such  meaning  as  lies  struggling  here,  is  a  problem, 
to  which  the  highest  poetic  minds  may  long  be  content  to 
accomplish  only  approximate  solutions.  Meanwhile,  our 
honest  Rhymer,  with  no  guide  but  the  instinct  of  a  clear 
natural  talent,  has  created  and  adjusted  somewhat,  not  witii- 
out  vitality  of  union  ;  has  avoided  somewiiat,  the  road  to 
which  lay  open  enough.  His  Village  Patriarch,  for  exam- 
ple, though  of  an  elegiac  strain,  is  not  wholly  lachrymose, 
not  without  touches  of  rugged  gjiiety ; — is  like  Life  itvself, 
with  tears  and  toil,  with  laughter  and  rude  play,  such  as 
(netallurgic  Yorkshire  sees  it:  in  which  sense,  that  won 
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drous  Courtship  of  the  sharp-tempered,  oft-widowed  Alice 
Green  may  pass,  questionable,  yet  with  a  certain  air  of  soot- 
slained  genuineness.  And  so  has,  not  a  Picture,  indeed,  yei 
a  sort  of  genial  Study  or  Cartoon  corae  together  for  him : 
and  may  endure  there,  after  some  flary  oil-daubings,  which 
we  have  seen  framed  with  gilding,  and  hung-up  in  proud 
galleries,  have  become  rags  and  rubbish. 

To  one  class  of  readers  especially,  such  Books  as  these 
ought  to  be  interesting :  to  the  highest,  that  is  to  say,  the 
richest  class.  ^  Among  our  Aristocracy,  there  are  men,  we 
trust  there  are  many  men,  who  feel  that  they  also  are  work- 
men, bom  to  toil,  ever  in  their  great  Taskmaster's  eye,  faith- 
fully with  heart  and  head  for  those  that  with  heart  and  hand 
do,  under  the  same  great  Taskmaster,  toil  for  them  ;  —  who 
have  even  this  noblest  and  hardest  work  set  before  them : 
To  deliver  out  of  that  Egyptian  bondage  to  Wretchedness, 
and  Ignorance,  and  Sin,  the  hardhanded  millions ;  of  whom 
this  hardhanded  earnest  witne.ss  and  writer  is  here  repre- 
sentative. To  such  men  his  writing  will  be  as  a  Document, 
which  they  will  lovingly  interpret :  what  is  dark  and  exas- 
perated and  acrid,  in  their  humble  Brother,  they  for  them- 
selves will  enlighten  and  sweeten ;  taking  thankfully  wliat  is 
the  real  purport  of  his  message,  and  laying  it  earnestly  to 
heart.  Might  an  instructive  relation  and  interchange  be- 
tween High  and  Low  at  length  gi'ound  itself,  and  more  and 
more  perfect  itself,  —  to  the  unspeakable  profit  of  all  par- 
ties ;  for  if  all  parties  are  to  love  and  help  one  another, 
the  first  step  towards  this  is,  that  all  thoroughly  understand 
one  another  !  To  such  rich  men  an  authentic  message  from 
the  hearts  of  poor  men,  from  the  heart  of  one  poor  man,  will 
be  welcon  e. 

To  another  class  of  our  Aristocracy,  again,  who  unhap- 
pily feel  rather  that  they  are  not  workmen  ;  and  profess  not 
«o  much  to  bear  any  burden,  as  to  be  themselves,  with  ut- 
Wost  attainable  steadiness,  and  if  possible  gracefulness,  borne, 
—  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  of  the  Sheffield  Corn-Law 
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Rhymer,  with  a  Manchester  Detrosier,  and  much  else,  point- 
ing the  same  way,  will  be  quite  unwelcome ;  indeed,  to  the 
clearer-sighted,  astonishing  and  alarming.  It  indicates  that 
they  find  themselves,  as  Napoleon  was  wont  to  say,  'in  a 
new  position  ; '  —  a  position  wonderful  enough  ;  of  extreme 
singularity,  to  which,  in  the  whole  course  of  History,  theie 
is  perhaps  but  one  case  in  some  measure  parallel.  The  case 
alluded  to  stands  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers :  the  case 
of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.  Truly,  if  we  consider  it,  there 
are  few  passages  more  notable  and  pregnant  in  their  way, 
than  this  of  Balaam.  The  Midianitish  Soothsayer  (Truth- 
speaker,  or  as  we  should  now  say.  Counsel-giver  and  Sena- 
tor) is  journeying  forth,  as  he  has  from  of  old  quite  pros- 
perously done,  in  the  way  of  his  vocation ;  not  so  much  to 
'  curse  the  people  of  the  Lord,'  as  to  earn  for  himself  a 
comfortable  penny  by  such  means  as  are  possible  and  expe- 
dient; something,  it  is  hoped,  midway  between  cursing  and 
blessing;  which  shall  not;  except  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
either  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  or  indeed  be  anything  so  much 
as  a  Nothing  that  will  look  like  a  Something  and  bring 
wages  in.  For  the  man  is  not  dishonest ;  far  from  it :  still 
less  is  he  honest ;  but  above  all  things,  he  is,  has  been  and 
will  be,  respectable.  Did  calumny  ever  dare  to  fasten  itself 
on  the  fair  fame  of  Balaam  ?  In  his  whole  walk  and  con- 
versation, has  he  not  shown  consistency  enough ;  ever  doing 
and  speaking  the  thing  that  was  decent  ;  with  proper  s})irit 
maintaining  his  status  ;  so  that  friend  and  opponent  must 
often  compliment  him,  and  defy  the  spiteful  world  to  sjiy, 
Herein  art  thou  a  Knave  ?  And  now  as  he  jogs  along,  in 
official  comfort,  with  brave  official  retinue,  his  heart  filled 
with  good  things,  his  head  with  schemes  for  t!>e  Suppression 
of  Vice,  and  the  Cause  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty  all 
over  the  world  ;  —  consider  what  a  spasm,  and  life-clutching 
icc-taloned  pang,  must  have  shot  through  the  bmin  and  peri 
cardium  of  Balaam,  when  his  Ass  not  only  on  the  sudden 
itood  stock-still,  defying  spur  and  cudgel,  but  —  began  to  talk 
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and  that  in  a  reasonable  manner !  Did  not  his  .ace,  elongat- 
ing, cr^Uapse,  and  tremour  occupy  his  joints  ?  For  the  thin 
crust  of  Respectability  has  cracked  asunder ;  and  a  bottom- 
less preternatural  Inane  yawns  under  him  instead.  Fare- 
well, a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness :  the  spirit-stirring 
Vote,  ear-piercing  Hear ;  the  big  Speech  that  makes  ambi- 
tion virtue  ;  soft  Palm-greasing  first  of  raptures,  and  Cheers 
that  emulate  sphere-music:  Balaam's  occupation's  gone  !  — 

As  for  our  stout  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  what  can  we  say  by 
way  of  valediction  but  this,  "  Well  done ;  come  again,  doing 
better  ? ''  Advices  enough  there  were  ;  but  all  lie  included 
under  or.3 :  To  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  do  honestly  whatso- 
ever his  hand  shall  find  to  do.  We  have  praised  him  for 
sincerity :  let  him  become  more  and  more  sincere  ;  casting 
out  all  remnants  of  Hearsay,  Imitation,  ephemeral  Specula- 
tion ;  resolutely  '  clearing  his  mind  of  Cant.'  We  advised 
a  wider  course  of  reading:  would  he  forgive  us  if  we  no\T 
suggested  the  question,  Whether  Rhyme  is  the  only  dialed 
he  can  write  in ;  whether  Rhyme  is,  after  all,  the  natural  oi 
fittest  dialect  for  him  ?  In  good  Prose,  which  differs  incon- 
ceivably from  bad  Prose,  what  may  not  be  written,  what 
may  not  be  read ;  from  a  Waverley  Novel  to  an  Arabic  Ko- 
ran, to  an  English  Bible  !  Rhyme  has  plain  advantages ; 
which,  however,  are  often  purchased  too  dear.  If  the  in- 
ward thought  can  speak  itself,  instead  of  sing  itself,  let  it, 
especially  in  these  quite  unmusical  days,  do  the  former  ! 
In  any  case,  if  the  inward  Thought  do  not  sing  itself,  that 
einging  of  the  outward  Phrase  is  a  timber-toned  fialse  matter 
we  could  well  dispense  with.  Will  our  Rhymer  consider 
himself,  then  ;  and  decide  for  what  Is  actually  best.  Rhyme, 
up  to  this  hour,  never  seems  altogether  obedient  to  him  ;  and 
disobedient  Rhyme,  —  who  would  nde  on  it  that  had  once 
learned  walking ! 

He  takes  amiss  that  some  friends  have  admonished  him  to 
quit  Politics :  we  will  not  repeat  that  admonition.  Let  him, 
OD  this  as  on  all  other  matters,  take  solemn  counsel  with  hia 
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own  Socrates'-Demon  ;  such  as  dwells  in  every  mortal ;  such 
as  he  is  a  happy  mortal  who  can  hear  the  voice  of,  follow  the 
behests  of,  like  an  unalterable  law.  At  the  same  time,  we 
could  truly  wish  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his  engaged  rather  in 
considering  what,  in  his  own  sphere,  could  be  done,  than 
what,  in  his  own  or  other  spheres,  ought  to  be  destroyed; 
rather  in  producing  or  preserving  the  True,  than  in  man- 
gling and  slashing  asunder  the  False.  Let  him  be  at  ease : 
the  False  is  already  dead,  or  lives  only  with  a  mock  life. 
The  death-sentence  of  the  False  was  of  old,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  it,  written  in  Heaven ;  and  is  now  proclaimed 
in  the  Earth,  and  read  aloud  at  all  market-crosses ;  nor  are 
innumerable  volunteer  tipstaves  and  headsmen  wanting,  to 
execute  the  same :  for  which  needful  service  men  inferior  to 
him  may  suffice.  Why  should  the  heart  of  the  C!orn-Law 
Rhymer  be  troubled  ?  Spite  of  '  Bread-tax,'  he  and  hia 
brave  children,  who  will  emulate  their  sire,  have  yet  bread ; 
the  Workhouse,  as  we  rejoice  to  fancy,  has  receded  into  the 
safe  distance ;  and  is  now  quite  shut-out  from  his  poetic 
pleasure-ground.  Why  should  he  afflict  himself  with  de- 
vices of  '  Boroughmongeriiig  gowls,'  or  the  rage  of  the 
Heathen  imagining  a  vain  thing  ?  This  matter,  which  he 
calls  Corn-Law,  will  not  have  completed  itself,  adjusted  it- 
self into  clearness,  for  the  space  of  a  century  or  two:  nay 
after  twenty  centuries,  what  will  there,  or  can  there  be  for 
the  son  of  Adam  but  Work,  Woi'k,  two  hands  quite  fuU  of 
Work  !  Meanwhile,  is  not  the  Corn-Law  lihymer  already 
a  king,  though  a  belligerent  one  ;  king  of  his  own  mind  and 
faculty  ;  and  what  man  in  the  long-run  is  king  of  more  ? 
Not  one  ill  the  liiousand,  even  among  sceptred  kings,  is  king 
of  so  much.  Be  diligent  in  business,  then  ;  fervent  in  spirit. 
AlKjve  all  tilings,  lay  aside  anger,  uncharitableness,  hatred 
noisy  tumult ;  avoid  them,  as  worse  than  Pestilence,  worse 
than  *  Bread-tax'  itself: 

For  it  well  boscompth  kings,  nil  mortnN  it  ln'M>i>ineth  well, 
To  poflMM  their  toiilK  in  pHtienco,  nnd  rwhII  what  can  betide. 
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[1833.] 

f  Fhe  following  singular  Fragment  on  History  forms  part,  as  may  be  recog- 
nlsad,  of  the  Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  by  our  assiduous  '  D.  T.'  at 
the  opening  of  the  Societi/  for  the  Dlffudon  of  Common  Honesty.  The 
Discourse,  if  one  may  credit  the  Morning  Papers,  *  touched  in  the  most 
'  wonderful  manner,  didactically,  poetically,  almost  prophetically,  on  all 
'  things  in  this  world  and  the  next,  in  a  strain  of  sustained  or  rather  of 
'suppressed  passionate  eloquence  rarely  witnessed  in  Parliament  or  out 
'of  it:  the  chief  bursts  were  received  with  profound  silence,' — inter- 
rupted, we  fear,  by  snuff-taking.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  one  of  the  didac- 
tic passages  that  we  introduce  here.  The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  is 
responsible  for  its  accuracy,  and  publishes,  if  not  with  leave  given,  then 
with  leave  taken.  —  0.  Y.] 

*  *  *  History  recommends  itself  as  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  studies :  and  truly,  for  such  a  being  as  Man,  who 
1'  born,  and  has  to  learn  and  work,  and  then  after  a  meas- 
uied  term  of  years  to  depart,  leaving  descendants  and  per- 
formances, and  so,  in  alt  ways,  to  vindicate  himself  as  vital 
{ortion  of  a  Mankind,  no  study  could  be  fitter.  History  is 
the  Letter  of  Instructions,  which  the  old  generations  write 
and  posthumously  transmit  to  the  new ;  nay  it  may  be  called, 
more  generally  still,  the  Message,  verbal  or  written,  which 
%\l  Mankind  delivers  to  every  man  ;  it  is  the  only  articulate 
tommunication  (when  the  inarticulate  and  mute,  intelligible 
or  not,  lie  round  us  and  in  us,  so  strangely  through  every 
6bre  of  our  being,  every  step  of  our  activity)  which  the  Past 
Jan  have  with  the  Present,  the  Distant  with  what  is  Here 
i  Fraser's  Magazine,  No.  41. 
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All  Books,  therefore,  were  they  but  Song-books  or  treatises 
on  Mathematics,  are  in  the  long-run  historical  documents  — 
as  indeed  all  Speech  itself  is:  thus  might  we  say.  History  is 
not  only  the  fittest  study,  but  the  only  study,  and  includes  all 
others  whatsoever.  The  Perfect  in  History,  he  who  under- 
stood, and  saw  and  knew  within  himself,  all  that  the  whole 
Family  of  Adam  had  hitherto  been  and  hitherto  done,  were 
perfect  in  all  learning  extant  or  possible  ;  needed  not  thence- 
forth to  study  any  more  ;  had  thenceforth  nothing  U'ft  but  to 
he  and  to  do  something  himself,  that  others  might  make  Hi9» 
tory  of  it,  and  learn  of  him. 

Perfection  in  arty  kind  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  lot  o. 
man  :  but  of  all  supernatural  perfect-characters  this  of  the 
Perfect  in  History  (so  easily  conceivable  too)  were  perhaps 
the  most  miraculous.  Clearly  a  faultless  monster  which  the 
world  is  not  to  see,  not  even  on  pajier.  Had  th(j  wandering 
Jew,  indeed,  begun  to  wander  at  Eden,  and  with  a  Fortuna- 
tus's  Hat  on  his  head !  Nanac  Shah  too,  we  remember, 
steeped  himself  three  days  in  some  sacred  Well ;  and  there 
learnt  enough:  Nanac's  was  a  far  easier  method;  but  unhap- 
pily not  practicable  —  in  this  climate.  Consider,  however, 
at  what  immeasurable  distance  from  this  perfect  Nnnac  yonr 
highest  impei-fect  Gibbons  play  their  part  !  Were  there  no 
brave  men,  thinkest  thou,  before  Agamemnon  ?  Rej'ond  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  was  all  dead  and  void ;  from  Capo 
Horn  to  Nova  Zembla,  round  the  wKole  habitable  Globe,  not 
u  mouse  stirring?  Or,  again,  in  reference  to  Time:  —  the 
Creation  of  the  World  is  indt^ed  old,  compare  it  to  the  Year 
One;  yet  young,  of  yesterday,  compare  it  to  Eternity!  Alas, 
tU  Universal  History  is  but  a  sort  of  Parish  History  ;  which 
the  •  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this  Parish,'  member  of  'our  Alehouse 
Club*  (instituted  for  what  'Psalmody'  is  in  request  there) 
puts  together,  —  in  such  sort  as  his  fellow-members  will 
praise.  Of  the  thing  now  gone  silent,  nam<»d  Post,  which 
was  once  Present,  and  loud  enough,  how  much  do  we  know? 
Our  '  Letter  of  Instructions '  comes  to   us    in    the   saddest 
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•tate ;  falsified,  blotted  out,  torn,  lost  and  but  a  shrti  of  it  in 
existence  ;  this  too  ?o  difficult  to  read  or  spell. 

Unspeakably  precious  meanwhile  is  our  shred  of  a  Letter, 
is  our  written  or  spoken  Message,  such  as  we  have  it.  Only 
he  who  undei-stands  what  has  been,  can  know  what  should 
be  and  will  be.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  individ- 
ual have  ascertained  his  relation  to  the  whole  ;  '  an  individual 
helps  not,'  it  has  been  written  ;  *  only  he  Avho  unites  with 
many  at  the  proper  hour.'  How  easy,  in  a  sense,  for  your 
all-instructed  Nanac  to  work  without  waste  or  force  (or  what 
we  call  fault)  ;  and,  in  practice,  act  new  History,  as  perfectly 
as,  in  theory,  he  knew  the  old  !  Comprehending  what  the 
given  world  was,  what  it  had  and  what  it  wanted,  how  might 
his  clear  eflTort  strike-in  at  the  right  time  and  the  right  point ; 
wholly  increasing  the  true  current  and  tendency,  nowhere 
cancelling  itself  in  opposition  thereto !  Unhappily,  such 
smooth-running,  ever-accelerated  course  is  nowise  the  one 
appointed  us ;  cross  currents  we  have,  perplexed  backfloods ; 
innumerable  efforts  (every  new  man  is  a  new  effort)  consume 
themselves  in  aimless  eddies  :  thus  is  the  River  of  Existence 
so  wild-flowing,  wasteful ;  and  whole  multitudes,  and  whole 
generations,  in  painful  unreason,  spend  and  are  spent  on  what 
can  never  profit.  Of  all  which,  does  not  one-half  originate  in 
this  which  we  have  named  want  of  Perfection  in  Hi>;tory  ;  — 
the  other  half,  indeed,  in  another  want  still  deeper,  still  more 
irremediable  ? 

Here,  however,  let  us  gi-ant  that  Nature,  in  regard  to  such 
historic  want,  is  nowise  blamable :  taking  up  the  other  face 
of  the  matter,  let  us  rather  admire  the  pains  she  has  been  at, 
the  truly  magnificent  provision  she  has  made,  that  this  same 
Message  of  Instructions  might  reach  us  in  boundless  pleni- 
tude. Endowments,  faculties  enough  we  have :  it  is  her 
wise  will  too  that  no  faculty  imparted  to  us  shall  rust 
jrom  disuse;  the  miraculous  faculty  of  Speech,  once  given, 
oecomes  not  more  a  gift  than  a  necessity  ;  the  Tongue,  with 
or  without  much  meaning,  will  keep  in  motion  ;  and  only  in 
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some  La  Trappe  bj  unspeakable  self-restraint  forbear  wag. 
ging.  As  little  can  the  fingers  that  have  learned  the  miracle 
of  Writing  lie  idle;  if  there  is  a  rage  of  speaking,  we  know 
also  there  is  a  rage  of  writing,  perhaps  the  more  furious  of 
the  two.  It  is  said,  '  so  eager  are  men  to  speak,  tliey  will 
not  let  one  another  get  to  speech ;  *  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  is  usually  transacted  in  private,  and  every  man  has 
his  own  desk  and  inkstand,  and  sits  independent  and  unre- 
strainable  there.  Lastly,  multiply  this  power  of  the  Pen 
some  ten-thousandfold  :  that  is  to  say,  invent  the  Printing- 
Press,  with  its  Printer's  Devils,  with  its  Editors,  Contribu- 
tors, Booksellers,  Billstickers,  and  see  what  it  will  do !  Such 
are  the  means  wherewith  Nature,  and  Art  the  daughter  of 
Nature,  have  equipped  their  favourite,  man,  for  publishing 
himself  to  man. 

Consider  now  two  things :  first,  that  one  Tongue,  of  aver- 
age velocity,  will  publish  at  the  rate  of  a  thick  octavo  volume 
per  day ;  and  then  how  many  nimble  enough  Tongues  may 
be  supposed  to  be  at  work  on  this  Planet  Earth,  in  this  City 
London,  at  this  hour!  Secondly,  that  a  Literary  Contribu- 
tor, if  in  good  heart  and  urged  by  hunger,  will  many  times, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  accomplisli  his  two  Magazine 
sheets  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours ;  such  Contributors 
being  now  numerable  not  by  the  thousand,  but  by  the  million. 
Nay,  taking  History,  in  its  narrower,  vulgar  sense,  as  the 
mere  chronicle  of 'occurrences,'  of  things  that  can  be,  as  we 
say,  '  narrated,'  our  calculation  is  still  but  a  little  altered. 
Simple  Narrative,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  grand  staple  of 
Speech  ;  '  the  common  man,'  says  Jean  Paul,  '  is  copious  in 
'  Narrative,  exiguous  in  Reflection  ;  only  with  the  cultivated 
man  is  it  otherwise,  reversewise.*  Allow  even  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  human  publishing  for  the  emission  of  Thought, 
though  perhaps  the  millionth  were  enough,  we  have  still  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine;  employed  in  History  proper,  in 
relating  occurrences,  or  conjecturing  probal)ilities  of  such; 
hat  is  to  say,  either  in  History  or  Prophecy,  which  is  a  new 
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form  of  History ;  —  and  so  the  reader  can  judge  with  what 
abundance  this  life-breath  of  the  human  intellect  is  furnished 
in  our  world  :  whether  Nature  has  been  stingj  to  him  or 
munificent.  Courage,  reader !  Never  can  the  historical 
inquir3r  want  pabulum,  better  or  worse :  are  there  not  forty- 
eight  longitudinal  feet  of  small-printed  History  in  thy  Daily 
Newspaper  ? 

The  truth  is,  if  Universal  History  is  such  a  miserable  de- 
fective '  shred '  as  we  have  named  it,  the  fault  lies  not  in  our 
historic  organs,  but  wholly  in  our  misuse  of  these  ;  say  rather, 
in  so  many  wants  and  obstructions,  varying  with  the  various 
age,  that  pervert  our  right  use  of  them  ;  especially  two  wants 
that  press  heavily  in  all  ages  :  want  of  Honesty,  want  of  Un- 
derstanding. If  the  thing  published  is  not  true,  is  only  a 
supposition,  or  even  a  wilful  invention,  what  can  be  done 
with  it,  except  abolish  it  and  annihilate  it  ?  But  again. 
Truth,  says  Home  Tooke,  means  simply  the  thing  trowed, 
the  thing  believed ;  and  now,  from  this  to  the  thing  itself, 
what  a  new  fatal  deduction  liave  we  to  suffer  !  Without  Un- 
derstanding, Belief  itself  will  profit  little  :  and  how  can  your 
publishing  avail,  when  there  was  no  vision  in  it,  but  mere 
blindness  ?  For  as  in  political  appointments,  the  man  you 
appoint  is  not  he  who  was  ablest  to  discharge  the  duty,  but 
nnly  he  who  was  ablest  to  be  appointed ;  so  too,  in  all  historic 
elections  and  selections,  the  maddest  work  goes  on.  The 
event  worthiest  to  be  known  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  least 
sjjoken  of:  nay,  some  say,  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  such 
events  to  be  so.  Thus,  in  those  same  forty-eight  longitudinal 
feet  of  History,  or  even  when  they  have  stretched  out  into 
forty-eiglu  longitudinal  miles,  of  the  like  quality,  there  may 
not  be  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  hairsbreadth  that  will  turn  to 
anything.  Truly,  in  tliese  times,  the  quantity  of  printed 
Publicajion  that  will  need  to  be  consumed  with  fire,  before 
the  smallest  permanent  advantage  can  be  drawn  from  it, 
liight  fill  us  with  astonishment,  almost  with  apprehension. 
V\^herc,  alas,  is  the  intrepid  Herculean  Dr.  Wagtail,  that  will 
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reduce  all  these  paper-mountains  into  tinder,  and  extract 
therefrom  the  three  drops  of  Tinder-water  Elixir? 

For  indeed,  looking  at  the  activity  of  the  historic  Pen  and 
Press  through  this  last  half-century,  and  what  bulk  of  His- 
tory it  yields  for  that  period  alone,  and  how  it  is  henceforth 
like  to  increase  in  decimal  or  vigesimal  geometric  progression, 
—  one  might  feel  as  if  a  day  were  not  distant,  when  perceiv- 
ing that  the  whole  Earth  would  not  now  contain  those  writ- 
ings of  what  was  done  in  the  PLarth,  the  human  memory 
must  needs  sink  confounded,  and  cease  remembering! — To 
some  the  reflection  may  be  new  and  consolatory,  that  this 
state  of  ours  is  not  so  unexampled  as  it  seems ;  that  with 
memory  and  things  memorable  the  case  was  always  intrinsi- 
cally similar.  The  Life  of  Nero  occupies  some  diamond  pages 
of  our  Tacitus :  but  in  the  parchment  and  papyrus  archives 
of  Nero's  generation  how  many  did  it  fill  ?  The  author  of 
the  Vie  de  Seneque,  at  this  distance,  picking  up  a  few  residu- 
ary snips,  has  with  ease  made  two  octavos  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  contents  of  the  then  extant  Roman 
memories,  or,  going  to  the  utmost  length,  were  all  that  was 
then  spoken  on  it,  put  in  types,  how  many  'longitudinal  feet' 
of  small-pica  had  we,  —  in  belts  that  would  go  round  the 
Globe  ! 

History,  then,  before  it  can  become  Universal  History, 
needs  of  all  things  to  be  compressed.  Were  there  no  epito- 
mising of  History,  one  could  not  remember  beyond  a  week. 
Nay,  go  to  that  with  it,  and  exclude  compression  altogether, 
we  could  not  remember  an  hour,  or  at  all :  for  Time,  like 
Space,  is  injinitely  divisible;  and  an  hour  with  its  events, 
with  its  sensations  and  emotions,  might  be  diffused  to  such 
expansion  as  should  cover  the  whole  field  of  memory,  and 
push  all  else  over  the  limits.  Habit,  however,  and  the  nat- 
ural constiluiion  of  man,  do  themselves  prescribe  serviceable 
•ules  for  reincrnlx'ring  ;  and  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  us  all 
•uch  fantastic  possibilities  ;  —  into  which  only  some  foolish  Ma- 
homedan  Caliph,  ducking  his  head  in  a  bucket  of  enchanted 
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water,  and  so  beating  out  one  wet  minute  into  seven  long 
years  of  servitude  and  hardship,  could  fall.  The  rudest  peas- 
ant has  his  complete  set  of  Annual  Registers  legibly  printed 
in  his  brain ;  and,  without  the  smallest  training  in  Mnemon- 
ics, the  proper  pauses,  subdivisions  and  subordinations  of  the 
little  to  the  great,  all  introduced  there.  Memory  and  Obliv- 
ion, like  Day  and  Night,  and  indeed  like  all  other  Contradic- 
tions in  this  strange  dualistic  Life  of  ours,  are  necessary  for 
each  other's  existence :  Oblivion  is  the  dark  page,  whereon 
Memory  writes  her  light-beam  characters,  and  makes  them 
legible ;  were  it  all  light,  nothing  could  be  read  there,  any 
more  than  if  it  were  all  darkness. 

As  with  man  and  these  autobiographic  Annual-Registers 
of  his,  so  goes  it  with  Mankind  and  its  Universal  History, 
which  also  is  its  Autobiography  :  a  like  unconscious  talent  of 
remembering  and  of  forgetting  again  does  the  work  here.  The 
transactions  of  the  day,  were  they  never  so  noisy,  cannot  re- 
main loud  forever ;  the  morrow  comes  with  its  new  noises, 
claiming  also  to  be  registered :  in  the  immeasurable  conflict 
and  concert  of  this  chaos  of  existence,  figure  after  figure 
sinks,  as  all  that  has  emerged  must  one  day  sink  :  what  can- 
not be  kept  in  mind  will  even  go  out  of  mind  ;  History  con- 
tracts itself  into  readable  extent ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hands  of 
some  Bossuet  or  Miiller,  the  whole  printed  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  downwards,  has  grown  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Ward  of  Portsoten  for  one  solar  day. 

Whether  such  contraction  and  epitome  is  always  wisely 
formed,  might  admit  of  question  ;  or  rather,  as  we  say, 
admits  of  no  question.  Scandalous  Cleopatras  and  Messa- 
linas,  Caligulas  and  Coramoduses,  in  unprofitable  proportion, 
lurvive  for  memory;  while  a  scientific  Pancirollus  must 
wi-ite  his  Book  of  Arts  Lost ;  and  a  moral  Pancirollus, 
were  the  vision  lent  hira,  might  write  a  still  more  mourn- 
ful Book  o'"  Virtues  Lost ;  of  noble  men,  doing  and  daring 
and  enduring,  whose  heroic  life,  as  a  new  revelation  and  de- 
velopment of  Life  itself,  were  a  possession  for  all,  but  is  now 
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lost  and  forgotten,  History  having  otherwise  filled  her  page^ 
In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  what  we  call  Accident  governs 
much ;  in  any  case.  History  must  come  together  not  as  it 
should,  hut  as  it  can  and  will. 

Remark  nevertheless  how,  by  natural  tendency  alone,  and 
as  it  were  without  man's  forethought,  a  certain  fitness  of  se- 
lection, and  this  even  to  a  high  degree,  becomes  inevitable. 
Wholly  worthless  the  selection  could  not  be,  were  there  no 
better  rule  than  this  to  guide  it :  that  men  permanently  speak 
only  of  what  is  extant  and  actively  alive  beside  them.  Thua 
do  the  things  that  have  produced  fruit,  nay  whose  fruit  still 
grows,  turn  out  to  be  the  things  chosen  for  record  and 
writing  of;  which  things  alone  were  great,  and  wortii  record- 
ing. The  Battle  of  Clialons,  where  Huiiland  met  Ilome, 
and  the  Earth  was  played  for,  at  sword-fence,  by  two  earth- 
bestriding  giants,  the  sweep  of  whose  swords  cut  kingdoms  in 
pieces,  hovers  dim  in  the  languid  remembrance  of  a  few ; 
while  the  poor  police-court  Treachery  of  a  wretched  Iscariot^ 
transacted  in  the  wretched  land  of  Palestine,  centuries  ear- 
lier, for  '  thirty  pieces  of  silver,'  lives  clear  in  the  heads,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men.  Nay  moreover,  as  only  that  which 
bore  fruit  was  great;  so  of  all  things,  that  whose  fruit  is  still 
here  and  growing  must  be  the  greatest,  the  best  worth  re- 
membering ;  which  again,  as  we  see,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  is  mainly  the  thing  remembered.  Observe  too  how 
this  '  mainly  '  tends  alway.^  to  become  a  '  solely,'  and  the  ap- 
proximate continually  approaches  nearer:  for  triviality  after 
triviality,  as  it  perishes  from  the  living  activity  of  men,  drops 
away  from  their  speech  and  memory,  and  the  great  an<l  vital 
more  and  more  exclusively  survive  tliere.  Thus  does  Acci- 
dent correct  Accident ;  and  in  the  wondrous  boundless  jostle 
of  things  (an  aimful  PowEU  presiding  over  it,  say  rather, 
dwelling  in  it),  a  result  comes  out  that  may  he  put  up 
with. 

Curious,  at  all  events,  and  worth  looking  at  once  in  our 
life,  is   this   same   compressure  of  History,  be  the  process 
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thereof  what  it  may.  How  the  'forty-eight  longitudinal 
feet'  have  shrunk  together  after  a  century,  after  ten  cen- 
turies !  Look  back  from  end  to  beginning,  over  any  His- 
tory;  over  our  own  England:  how,  in  rapidest  law  of  per- 
spective, it  dwindles  from  the  canvas  !  An  unhappy  Sybar- 
ite, if  we  stand  within  two  centuries  of  him  and  name  him 
Charles  Second,  shall  have  twelve  times  the  space  of  a  heroic 
Alfred  ;  two  or  three  thousand  times,  if  we  name  him  Georg«j 
the  Fourth.  The  whole  Saxon  Heptarchy,  though  events,  to 
which  Magna  Charta,  and  the  world-famous  Third  Reading, 
are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  took  place  then,  —  for  did  not 
England,  to  mention  nothing  else,  get  itself,  if  not  represented 
in  Parliament,  yet  converted  to  Christianity  ?  —  the  whole 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  I  say,  is  summed  up  practically  in  that 
one  sentence  of  Milton's,  the  only  one  succeeding  writers 
have  copied,  or  readers  remembered,  of  the  '  fighting  and 
flocking  of  kites  and  crows.'  Neither  was  that  an  unimpoi'- 
tant  wassail-night,  when  the  two  black-browed  Brothers, 
strongheaded,  headstrong,  Hengst  and  Horsa  (Siallion  and 
Horse),  determined  on  a  man-hunt  in  Britain,  the  boar-hunt 
at  home  having  got  over-crowded ;  and  so,  of  a  few  hungry 
Angles  made  an  English  Nation,  and  planted  it  here,  and 
—  produced  thee  O  Reader  I  Of  Hengst's  whole  campaign- 
ings  scarcely  half  a  page  of  good  Narrative  can  now  be  writ- 
ten ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  Visit  to  Oxford  standing,  meanwhile, 
revealed  to  mankind  in  a  respectable  volume.  Nay  what  of 
this  ?  Does  not  the  Destruction  of  a  Brunswick  Theatre 
take  above  a  million  times  as  much  telling  as  the  Creation 
ofaAVorld? 

To  use  a  ready-made  similitude,  we  might  liken  Universal 
History  to  a  magic  web  ;  and  consider  with  astonishment  how, 
by  philosophic  insight  and  indolent  neglect,  the  ever-growing 
fabric  wove  itself  forward,  out  of  that  ravelled  immeasurable 
mass  of  threads  and  thrums,  which  we  name  Memoirs  ;  nay, 
at  each  new  lengthening,  at  each  new  epoch,  changed  its 
whole  proportions,  its  hue  and  structure  to  the  very  origin. 
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Thus,  do  not  the  records  of  a  Tacitus  acquire  new  meaning, 
after  seventeen  hundred  years,  in  the  hands  of  a  Montesquieu  ? 
Niebuhr  must  reinterpret  for  us,  at  a  still  greater  distance, 
the  writings  of  a  Titus  Livius :  nay,  the  religious  archaic 
chronicles  of  a  Hebrew  Prophet  and  Lawgiver  escape  not 
the  like  fortune ;  and  many  a  ponderous  Eichhorn  scans, 
with  new-ground  philosophic  spectacles,  the  revelation  of  a 
Moses,  and  strives  to  reproduce  for  this  century  what,  thirty  - 
centuries  ago,  was  of  plainly  infinite  significance  to  all.  Con- 
sider History  with  the  beginnings  of  it  stretching  dimly  into 
the  remote  Time  ;  emerging  darkly  out  of  the  mysterious 
Eternity  :  the  ends  of  it  enveloping  us  at  this  hour,  whereof 
we  at  this  hour,  both  as  actors  and  relators,  form  part !  In 
shape  we  might  mathematically  name  it  Hyperbolic- Asymp- 
totic ;  ever  of  infinite  breadth  around  us ;  soon  shrinking 
within  narrow  limits  :  ever  narrowing  more  and  more  into  the 
infinite  depth  behind  us.  In  essence  and  significance  it  haa 
been  called  '  the  true  Epic  Poem,  and  universal  Divine 
'  Scripture,   whose   "  plenary   inspiration "   no   man,  out   of 

'  Bedlam  or  in  it,  shall  bring  in  question.' 

•  •  •  •  • 
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The  Acts  of  the  Christian  Apostles,  on  which,  as  we  may 
say,  the  world  has,  now  for  eighteen  centuries,  had  its  foun- 
dation, are  written  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  they  can  be 
read  in  one  little  hour.  The  Acts  of  the  French  Philosophes, 
the  importance  of  which  is  already  fast  exhausting  itself,  lie 
recorded  in  whole  acres  of  typography,  and  would  furnish 
reading  for  a  lifetime.  Nor  is  the  stock,  as  we  see,  yet  any- 
wise complete,  or  within  computable  distance  of  completion. 
Here  are  Four  quite  new  Octavos,  recording  the  labours, 
voyages,  victories,  amours  and  indigestions  of  the  Apostle 
Denis :  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  a  new  contribution  on 
Voltaire  came  before  us ;  since  Jean  Jacques  had  a  new  Life 
written  for  him  ;  and  then  of  those  Feuilles  de  Grimm,  what 
incalculable  masses  may  yet  lie  dormant  in  the  Petersburg 
Library,  waiting  only  to  be  awakened  and  let  slip  !  —  Read- 
ing for  a  lifetime  ?  Thomas  Parr  might  begin  reading  in 
long-clothes,  and  stop  in  his  last  hundred  and  fiftieth  year 
without  having  ended.  And  then,  as  to  when  the  process 
of  addition  will  cease,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Pa- 
risian Church  of  Antichrist  will  have  completed  themselves  ; 

1  FoBEiQN  Quarterly  Review,  No.  22. —  1.  M^moires,  C!orrespon- 
datice  et  Ouvrages  in^dits  de  Diderot;  publics  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  con- 
fi^s,  en  mounint,  par  I'auteur  a  Grimm.  1  torn.  8vo.  Paris  (Pauliii, 
Libraire-Editeur),  1831. 

2.  (Euvres  de  Denis  Diderot;  pr^c^d^es  de  M^moires  historiques  et  phi- 
losophiques  sur  sa  Vie  et  ses  Ouvrages,  par  J.  A.  Naigeon.  22  torn.  8vo. 
Paris  (Bri^re),  1821. 
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except  in  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  paper  written  on,  or  ;ven 
manufactured,  in  those  days,  being  finite  and  not  infinite,  the 
business  one  day  or  other  must  cease,  and  the  Antichristian 
Canon  close  for  the  last  time,  —  we  yet  know  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  nowise  be  understood  as  lamenting  this 
stupendous  copiousness,  but  rather  as  viewing  it  historically 
with  patience,  and  indeed  with  satisfaction.  Memoirs,  so 
long  as  they  are  true,  how  stupid  soever,  can  hardly  b<; 
accumulated  in  excess.  The  stupider  they  are,  let  them 
simply  be  the  sooner  cast  into  the  oven  ;  if  true,  they  wiU 
always  instruct  more  or  less,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of  con- 
firmation and  repetition ;  and,  what  is  of  vast  moment,  they 
do  not  wtsinstruct.  Day  after  day  looking  at  the  high  des- 
tinies which  yet  await  Literature,  which  Literature  will  ere- 
long address  herself  with  more  decisiveness  than  ever  to 
fulfil,  it  grows  clearer  to  us  that  the  proper  task  of  Litem- 
ture  lies  in  the  domain  of  Belief;  within  which  'Poetic 
Fiction,'  as  it  is  charitably  named,  will  have  to  take  a  quite 
new  figure,  if  allowed  a  settlement  there.  Whereby  were 
it  not  reasonable  to  prophesy  that  this  exceeding  great  mul- 
titude of  Novel-writers,  and  such  like,  must,  in  a  new  gen- 
eration, gradually  do  one  of  two  things:  either  retire  into 
nursei-ies,  and  work  for  children,  minors  and  semifatuou.s 
persons  of  botli  sexes ;  or  else,  what  were  far  better,  swee[) 
their  Novel-fabric  into  the  dust-cart,. and  betake  tlieiu  with 
such  faculty  as  they  have  to  understand  and  n'cord  wlmt  is 
trtte, — of  which,  surely,  there  is,  and  will  forever  be,  a 
whole  Infinitude  unknown  to  us,  of  infinite  importance  to 
us!  Poetry,  it  will  more  and  more  come  to  be  understood, 
is  nothing  but  higher  Knowledge ;  and  the  only  genuine 
Romance  (for  grown  persons)  Reality.  The  Thinker  is  the 
Poet,  the  Seer :  let  him  who  sees  write  down  according  to 
his  gift  of  sight ;  if  deep  and  with  inspired  vision,  then 
creatively,  poetically  ;  if  common,  and  with  only  uninspinMl, 
everyday  vision,  let  him  at  least  be  faitlifiil  in  thi^  and 
write  Afemotrs. 
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On  us  still  so  near  at  hand,  that  Eightetiith  Century  in 
Paris  presenting  itself  nowise  as  portion  of  the  magic  web 
of  Universal  History,  but  only  as  the  confused  and  ravelled 
mass  of  threads  and  thrums,  ycleped  Memoirs,  in  process  of 
being  woven  into  such,  —  imposes  a  rather  complex  relation. 
Of  which,  however,  as  of  all  such,  the  leading  rules  may  be 
happily  comprised  in  this  very  plain  one,  prescribed  by  Na- 
luru  herself:  to  search  in  them,  so  far  as  they  seem  worthy, 
for  whatsoever  can  help  us  forward  on  our  own  path,  were 
it  in  the  shape  of  intellectual  instruction,  of  moral  edifica- 
tion, nay  of  mere  solacement  and  amusement.  The  Bour- 
bons, indeed,  took  a  shorter  method  (the  like  of  which  has 
been  often  recommended  elsewhere) :  they  shut  up  and  hid 
the  graves  of  the  Philosophes,  hoping  that  their  lives  and 
writings  might  likewise  thereby  go  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind ;  and  thiw  the  whole  business  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
suppressed.  Foolish  Bourbons !  These  things  were  not 
done  in  a  corner,  but  on  high  places,  before  the  anxious 
eyes  of  all  mankind :  hidden  they  can  in  nowise  be :  to 
conquer  them,  to  resist  them,  our  first  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary is  to  see  and  comprehend  them.  To  us,  indeed,  as  their 
immediate  successors,  the  right  comprehension  of  them  is  of 
prime  necessity  ;  for,  sent  of  God  or  of  the  Devil,  they  have 
plainly  enough  gone  before  us,  and  left  us  such  and  such 
a  world :  it  is  on  ground  of  their  tillage,  with  the  stubble 
of  their  harvest  standing  on  it,  that  we  now  have  to  plough. 
Before  all  things,  tiien,  let  us  understand  what  ground  it  is ; 
what  manner  of  men  and  husbandmen  these  were.  For 
k»hich  reason,  be  all  authentic  Philosophe-Memoirs  welcome, 
each  in  its  kind !  For  which  reason,  let  us  now,  without 
the  smallest  reluctance,  penetrate  into  this  wondrous  Gos- 
pel according  to  Denis  Diderot,  and  expatiate  there,  to  see 
whether  it  will  yield  us  aught. 

In  any  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  important  moments 
8  the  end.     Now  this  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  or  Philosophe- 
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century  was  properly  the  End ;  the  end  of  a  Social  Sys- 
tem which  for  above  a  thousand  years  had  been  building 
itself  together,  and,  after  that,  had  begun,  for  some  cen- 
turies (as  human  things  all  do),  to  moulder  down.  The 
mouldering-down  of  a  Social  System  is  no  cheerful  business 
either  to  form  pai-t  of,  or  to  look  at :  however,  at  length,  in 
the  course  of  it,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  mouldering 
changes  into  a  rushing ;  active  hands  drive-in  their  wedges, 
set-to  their  crow-bars ;  there  is  a  comfortable  appearance  of 
work  going  on.  Instead  of  here  and  there  a  stone  falling 
out,  here  and  there  a  handful  of  dust,  whole  masses  tumble 
down,  whole  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  dust :  torches  too  are 
applied,  and  the  rotten  easily  takes  fire :  so  what  with  flame- 
whirlwind,  what  with  dust-whirlwind,  and  the  crash  of  lull- 
ing towers,  the  concern  grows  eminently  interesting ;  and 
our  assiduous  craftsmen  can  encourage  one  another  with 
Vivats,  and  cries  of  Speed  the  work.  Add  to  this,  tiiat  of 
all  labourers,  no  one  can  see  such  rapid  extensive  fruit 
of  his  labour  as  the  Destroyer  can  and  does :  it  will  not 
seem  unreasonable  that  measuring  from  effect  to  cause,  he 
should  esteem  his  labour  as  the  best  and  greatest ;  and  a 
Voltaire,  for  example,  be  by  his  guild-brethren  and  appren- 
tices confidently  accounted  '  not  only  the  greatest  man  of 
'  this  age,  but  of  all  past  ages,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  that 
*  Nature  could  produce.'  Worthy  old  Nature  !  She  goes 
on  producing  whatsoever  is  needful  in  each  season  of  her 
course  ;  and  produces,  with  perfect  composure,  that  Ency- 
clopedist opinion,  that  she  can  produce  no  more. 

Such  a  torch-and-crowbar  period,  of  (piick  rushing  down 
and  conflagration,  was  tliis  of  the  Siec/e  de  Louis  Quinze ; 
when  the  Social  System  having  all  fiillen  into  rottenness, 
rain-holes  and  noisome  decay,  the  shivering  natives  resolved 
to  cheer  their  dull  abode  by  the  questionable  step  of  setting 
it  on  fire.  Qtl(^stionable  we  call  fiieir  ujanncr  of  procedure 
the  tiling  itself,  as  all  men  may  now  see,  was  inevitable ;  one 
way  or  other,  wiiether  by  prior  burning  or  milder  methods, 
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the  old  house  must  needs  be  new-built.  We  behold  the  busi- 
ness of  pulling  down,  or  at  least  of  assorting  the  rubbishy 
still  go  resolutely  on,  all  over  Europe  :  here  and  there  some 
traces  of  new  foundation,  of  new  building-up,  may  now  also, 
to  the  eye  of  Hope,  disclose  tliemselves. 

To  get  acquainted  with  Denis  Diderot  and  his  life  were  to 
see  the  significant  epitome  of  all  this,  as  it  works  on  the 
thinking  and  acting  soul  of  a  man,  fashions  for  him  a  singu- 
lar element  of  existence,  gives  himself  therein  a  peculiar 
hue  and  figure.  Unhappily,  after  all  that  has  been  written, 
the  matter  still  is  not  luminous :  to  us  strangers,  much  in 
that  foreign  economy,  and  method  of  working  and  living, 
remains  obscure ;  much  in  the  man  himself,  and  his  inward 
nature  and  structure.  But  indeed,  it  is  several  years  since 
the  present  Reviewer  gave  up  the  idea  of  what  could  be 
called  understanding  any  man  whatever,  even  himself. 
Every  Man,  within  that  inconsiderable  figure  of  his,  con- 
tains a  whole  Spirit-kingdom  and  Reflex  of  the  All  ;  and, 
though  to  the  eye  but  some  six  standard  feet  in  size,  reaches 
downwards  and  upwards,  unsurveyable,  fading  into  the  re- 
gions of  Immensity  and  of  Eternity.  Life  everywhere,  as 
woven  on  that  stupendous  ever-marvellous  '  Loom  of  Time,' 
may  be  said  to  fashion  itself  of  a  woof  of  light,  indeed,  yet 
on  a  warp  of  mystic  darkness :  only  He  that  created  it  can 
understand  it.  As  to  this  Diderot,  had  we  once  got  so  far 
that  we  could,  in  the  faintest  degree,  personate  him ;  take 
upon  ourselves  his  character  and  his  environment  of  circum- 
stances, and  act  his  Life  over  again,  in  that  small  Private- 
Theatre  of  ours  (under  our  own  Hat),  with  moderate  illu- 
siveness  and  histrionic  eflfect,  —  that  were  what,  in  conformity 
with  common  speech,  we  should  name  understanding  him, 
and  could  be  abundantly  content  with. 

In  his  manner  of  appearance  before  the  world,  Diderot 
has  been,  perhaps  to  an  extreme  degree,  unfortunate.  His 
literary  productions  were  invariably  dashed-off  in  hottest 
haste,  and  left  generally,  on  the  waste  of  Accident,  with  an 
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ostrich-like  indifference.  He  had  to  live,  in  France,  in  the 
60ur  days  of  a  Journal  de  Trevoux  ;  of  a  suspicious,  decay- 
ing Sorbonne.  He  was  too  poor  to  set  foreign  presses,  at 
Kehl  or  elsewhere,  in  motion  ;  too  headlong  and  quick  of 
temper  to  seek  help  from  those  that  could :  thus  must  he, 
if  his  pen  was  not  to  lie  idle,  write  much  of  which  there 
was  no  publishing.  His  Papers  accordingly  are  found  flying 
about  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  in  all  corners  of  the  world  :  for 
many  years  no  tolerable  Collection  of  his  Writings  was  at- 
tempted ;  to  this  day  there  is  none  that  in  any  sense  can  be 
called  pei'fect.  Two  spurious,  surreptitious  Amsterdam  Edi- 
tions, '  or  rather  formless,  blundering  Agglomerations,'  were 
all  that  the  world  saw  during  his  life.  Diderot  did  not  hear 
of  these  for  several  years,  and  then  only,  it  is  said,  '  with 
peals  of  laughtei','  and  no  other  practical  step  whatever.  Of 
the  four  that  have  since  been  printed  (or  reprinted,  for  Nai- 
geon's,  of  1798,  is  the  great  original),  no  one  so  much  as 
pretends  either  to  be  complete,  or  selected  on  any  system. 
Briere's,  the  latest,  of  which  alone  we  have  much  personal 
knowledge,  is  a  well-printed  book,  perhaps  better  worth  buy- 
ing than  any  of  the  others ;  yet  without  arrangement,  with- 
out coherence,  purport ;  often  lamentably  in  need  of  com- 
mentary ;  on  the  whole,  in  reference  to  the  wants  and 
specialties  of  this  time,  as  good  as  wnedited.  Briere  seems, 
indeed,  to  liave  hired  some  person,  or  thing,  to  play  the  part 
of  Editor;  or  rather  more  things  than  one,  for  they  sign 
themselves  Editors  in  the  plural  number ;  and  from  time  t(' 
time,  throughout  the  work,  some  asterisk  attracts  us  to  tli' 
bottom  of  the  leaf,  and  to  some  printed  matter  subscribed 

*  Edit".'  :  but  unhappily  the  journey  is  for  most  part  in 
vain ;  in  the  course  of  a  volume  or  two,  we  learn  too  well 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gjiined  there ;  that  the  Note,  whatever  it 
professedly  treat  of,  will,  in  strict  logical  speech,  mean  only 
B8  much  as  to  say:  *  Rea«ler  1  thou  perceivest  that  we  Kdi- 

•  tors,  to  the  number  of  at  least  two,  are  alive,  and  if  we  had 
'any  information  would  impart  it  to  thee.  —  Edit'.'     For 
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the  rest,  these  '  Edit*.'  are  polite  people ;  and  with  this  un- 
certainty (as  to  their  being  persons  or  things)  clearly  before 
them,  continue,  to  all  appearance,  in  moderately  good  spirits. 

One  service  they,  or  Briere  for  them  (if,  indeed,  Briere 
is  not  himself  they,  as  we  sometimes  surmise),  have  accom- 
plished for  us :  sought  out  and  printed  the  long-looked-for, 
long-lost  Life  of  Diderot  by  Naigeon.  The  lovei-s  of  biog- 
raphy had  for  years  sorrowed  over  this  concealed  Manu- 
script, with  a  wistfulness  from  which  hope  had  nigh  fled. 
A  certain  Naigeon,  the  beloved  disciple  of  Diderot,  had 
(if  his  own  word,  in  his  own  editorial  Preface,  was  to  be 
credited)  written  a  Life  of  him  ;  and,  alas !  whither  was  it 
now  vanished  ?  Surely  all  that  was  dark  in  Denis  the  Fa- 
talist had  there  been  illuminated :  nay,  was  there  not,  prob- 
ably, a  glorious  '  Light-Street '  carried  through  that  whole 
Literary  Eighteenth  Century  ?  And  was  not  Diderot,  long 
belauded  as  '  the  most  encyclopedical  head  that  perhaps 
ever  existed,'  now  to  show  himself  as  such,  in  —  the  new 
Practical  Encyclopedia,  philosophic,  economic,  speculative, 
digestive,  of  Life,  in  threescore  and  ten  Years,  or  Volumes  ? 
Diderot  too  was  known  as  the  vividest,  noblest  talker  of  his 
time  :  considering  all  that  Boswell,  with  his  slender  oppor- 
tunities, had  made  of  Johnson,  what  was  there  we  had  not 
a  right  to  expect ! 

By  Briere's  endeavour,  as  we  said,  the  concealed  Manu- 
script of  Naigeon  now  lies,  as  published  Volume,  on  this 
desk.  Alas,  a  written  life,  too  like  many  an  acted  life, 
where  hope  is  one  thing,  fulfilment  quite  another !  Per- 
haps, indeed,  of  all  biographies  ever  put  together  by  the 
hand  of  man,  this  of  Naigeon's  is  the  most  uninteresting. 
Foolish  Naigeon  !  We  wanted  to  see  and  know  how  it 
jtood  with  the  bodily  man,  the  clothed,  boarded,  bedded, 
working  and  warfaring  Denis  Diderot,  in  that  Paris  of  his ; 
bow  he  looked  and  lived,  what  he  did,  what  he  said :  had 
the  foolish  Biographer  so  much  as  told  us  what  colour  his 
itockings  were !     Of  all  this,  beyond  a  date  or  two,  not  a 
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syllable,  not  a  hint;  nothing  but  a  dull,  sulky,  snullling, 
droning,  interminable  lecture  on  Atheistic  Philosophy ;  how 
Diderot  came  upon  Atheism,  how  he  taught  it,  how  true  it 
is,  bow  inexpressibly  important.  Singular  enough,  the  zeal  of 
the  devil's  house  had  eaten  Naigeon  up.  A  man  of  coarse, 
me-ihanical,  perhaps  intrinsically  rather  feeble  intellect ;  and 
then,  with  the  vehemence  of  some  pulpit-drumming  '  Gowk- 
thrnpple,'  or  'precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel,'  —  only  that 
his  kirk  is  of  the  other  complexion  !  Yet  must  he  too  see 
himself  in  a  wholly  backsliding  world,  where  much  theism  and 
other  scandal  still  rules  ;  and  many  times  Gowkthrapple  Nai- 
geon be  tempted  to  weep  by  the  streams  of  Babel.  Withal, 
however,  he  is  wooden  ;  thoroughly  mechanical,  as  if  Vaucan- 
son  himself  had  made  him  ;  and  that  singularly  tempers  his 
fury.  Let  the  reader,  finally,  admire  the  bounteous  produce 
of  this  Earth,  and  how  one  element  bears  nothing  but  the 
other  matches  it :  here  have  we  not  the  truest  odium  theohg- 
iciim,  working  quite  «fe/nonologically,  in  a  woi-shipper  of  the 
Everlasting  Nothing!  So  much  for  Naigeon;  what  we 
looked  for  from   him,  and  what  we  have  got. 

Must  Diderot  then  be  given  up  to  oblivion,  or  remembered 
not  as  Man,  but  merely  as  Philosophic-Atheistic  Logic-Mill  ? 
Did  not  Diderot  liv<f,  lis  well  as  think  ?  An  Amateur  re- 
porter in  some  of  the  Biographical  Dictionaries  declares 
that  he  heard  him  talk  one  ilay,  in  nightgown  and  slippers, 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  concerning  earth,  sea  and  air, 
with  a  fulgorous  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human,  rising 
fi-cra  height  to  height,  and  at  length  finish  the  climax  by 
'dashing  his  nightcap  against  the  wall.'  Most  readers  will 
admit  this  to  be  biography:  we,  alsis,  must  say,  it  compri>es 
nearly  all  about  the  Man  Diderot  that  hitherto  would  abide 
with  us. 

Here,  how(;ver,  comes  '  Paulin,  Publishing-Bookseller,' 
with  a  quite  new  contribution  :  a  long  series  of  Letters,  ex- 
tending over  fifteiin  years  ;  unhappily  only  love-letters,  and 
firom  a  married  sexagenarian ;  yet  still  letters  from  his  ow« 
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huud.  Amid  these  insipid  floods  of  tendresse,  sensihilite  and 
EO  forth,  vapid,  like  long-decanted  small-beer,  many  a  curi 
ous  biographic  trait  comes  to  light ;  indeed,  we  can  hereby 
Bee  more  of  the  individual  Diderot,  and  his  environment,  and 
method  of  procedure  there,  than  by  all  the  other  books  that 
have  yet  been  published  of  him.  Forgetting  or  conquering 
the  species  of  nausea  that  such  a  business,  on  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  it,  may  occasion,  and  in  many  of  the  details 
of  it  cannot  but  confirm,  the  biographic  reader  will  find 
this  well  worth  looking  into.  Nay,  is  it  not  something,  of 
itself,  to  see  that  Spectacle  of  the  Philosophe  in  Love,  or  at 
least  zealously  endeavouring  to  fancy  himself  so?  For  scien- 
tific purposes  a  considerable  tedium,  of  '  noble  sentiment,' 
and  even  worse  things,  can  be  undergone.  How  the  most 
encyclopedical  head  that  perhaps*  ever  existed,  now  on  the 
borders  of  his  grand  climacteric,  and  already  provided  with 
wife  and  child,  comports  himself  in  that  trying  circumstance 
of  preternuptial  (and  indeed,  at  such  age,  and  with  so  many 
'  indigestions,'  almost  preternatural)  devotion  to  the  queens 
of  this  earth,  may,  by  the  curious  in  science,  who  -have 
nerves  for  it,  be  here  seen.  There  is  besides  a  lively  Memoir 
of  him  by  Mademoiselle  Diderot,  though  too  brief,  and  not 
very  true-looking.  Finally,  in  one  large  Volume,  his  Dream 
of  cTAIembert,  greatly  regretted  and  •  commented  upon  by 
Naigeon ;  which  we  could  have  done  without.  For  its 
bulk,  that  little  Memoir  by  Mademoiselle  is  the  best  of  the 
whole.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  as  hinted.  Mademoiselle,  reso- 
lute of  all  things  to  be  piqxiante,  writes,  or  rather  thinks,  in  a 
smart,  antithetic  manner,  nowise  the  fittest  fdr  clearness  or 
credibility :  without  suspicion  of  voluntary  falsehood,  there 
is  no  appearance  that  this  is  a  camera-lucida  picture,  or  a 
portrait  drawn  by  legitimate  rules  of  art.  Such  resolution 
to  be  piquant  is  the  besetting  sin  of  innumerable  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  wofuUy  mars  any  use  there  might  otherwise 
be  in  their  writing  or  their  speaking.  It  is,  or  was,  the  fault 
ipecially  imputed   to  the  French :    in  a  woman  and  French* 
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woman,  who  besides  has  much  to  tell  us,  it  must  even  b« 
borne  with.  And  now,  from  these  diverse  scattered  materials, 
let  us  try  how  coherent  a  figure  of  Denis  Diderot,  and  his 
earthly  Pilgrimage  and  Performance,  we  can  piece  together. 

In  the  ancient  Town  of  Langres,  in  the  month  of  October 
1713,  it  begins.  Fancy  Langres,  aloft  on  its  hill-top,  amid 
Roman  ruins,  nigh  the  sources  of  the  Saone  and  of  the 
Marne,  with  its  coarse  substantial  bouses,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  knife-grinding ;  and 
one  of  the  quickest,  clearest,  most  volatile  and  susceptive 
little  figures  of  that  century,  just  landed  in  the  World  there. 
In  this  French  Shefiield,  Diderot's  Father  was  a  Cutler, 
master  of  his  craft ;  a  much-respected  and  respect- worthy 
man  ;  one  of  those  ancient  craitsmen  (now,  alas !  nearly 
departed  from  the  earth,  and  sought,  with  little  effect,  by 
idyllists,  among  the  '  Scottish  peasantry '  and  elsewhere) 
who,  in  the  school  of  practice,  have  learned  not  only  skill 
of  hand,  but  the  far  harder  skill  of  head  and  of  heart;  whose 
whole  knowledge  and  virtue,  being  by  necessity  a  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  to  do  somewhat,  is  true,  and  has  stood  trial : 
humble  modern  patriarchs,  brave,  wise,  simple ;  of  worth 
rude  but  uiiperverted,  like  genuine  unwrought  silver,  na- 
tive from  the  mine !  .  Diderot  loved  his  father,  as  he  well 
might,  and  regrets  on  several  occasions  that  he  was  painted 
in  holiday  clothes,  and  not  in  the  workday  costume  of  his 
trade,  '  witli  apron  and  grinder's-wheel,  and  spectacles 
pushed  up,'  —  even  as  he  lived  and  laboured,  and  honestly 
made  good  for- himself  the  small  section  of  the  Universe  he 
pretended  to  occupy.  A  man  of  strictest  veracity  and  integ- 
rity was  this  ancient  master  ;  of  great  insight  and  patient  dis- 
cretion, so  that  he  was  often  chosen  umpire  and  adviser;  of 
great  humanity,  so  tliat  one  day  crowds  of  |)Oor  were  tc 
'follow  him  with  tears  to  his  long  home.'  An  outspokec 
Langres  neighbour  gratified  the  now  futlierless  Philosophei 
krith  this  saying :  '  Ah,  Monsieur  Diderot,  you  are  a  famous 
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man,  but  you  will  never  be  your  father's  equal.'  Truly, 
of  all  the  wonderful  illustrious  persons  that  come  to  view 
in  the  biographic  part  of  these  six-and-twenty  Volumes,  it 
is  a  question  whether  this  old  Langres  Cutler  is  not  the 
worthiest ;  to  us  no  other  suggests  himself  whose  worth  can 
be  admitted,  without  lamentable  pollutions  and  defacements 
to  be  deducted  from  it.  The  Mother  also  was  a  loving- 
hearted,  just  woman :  so  Diderot  might  account  himself 
well-born ;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  man  that  he  always, 
were  it  in  the  circle  of  kings  and  empresses,  gratefully 
did  so. 

The  Jesuits  were  his  schoolmasters  :  at  the  age  of  twelve 
the  encyclopedical  head  was  '  tonsured.'  He  was  quick  in 
seizing,  strong  in  remembering  and  arranging  ;  otherwise 
flighty  enough  ;  fond  of  sport,  and  from  time  to  time  getting 
into  trouble.  One  grand  event,  significant  of  all  this,  he 
has  himself  commemorated  ;  his  Daughter  records  it  in 
these  terms : 

'  He  had  chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  his  comrades  :  it  had  been 
serious  enougli  to  bring  on  him  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  college 
on  some  day  of  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes.  The 
idea  of  passinj^  this  important  time  at  home,  and  grieving  his  parents, 
was  intolerable ;  he  proceeded  to  the  college-gate ;  tlie  porter  re- 
fused him  admittance  ;  he  presses  in  while  some  crowd  is  entering, 
and  sets  otf  running  at  full  speed  ;  the  porter  gets  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  pike  lie  carried,  and  wounds  him  in  tlie  side  :  the  boy  will  not  be 
driven  back ;  arrives,  takes  the  place  that  belonged  to  him :  prizes 
of  all  sorts,  for  composition,  for  memory,  for  poetry,  he  obtains  them 
all.  No  doubt  he  had  deserved  them  ;  since  even  the  resolution  to 
punish  him  rould  not  withstand  the  sense  of  justice^n  his  superiors. 
Several  volumes,  a  number  of  garlands  had  fallen  to  his  lot ;  licing 
too  weak  to  carry  them  all,  he  put  the  garlands  round  his  neck,  and 
with  his  arms  full  of  books,  returned  home.  His  mother  was  at  the 
door:  and  saw  him  coming  through  the  public  square  in  tiiis  equip- 
ment, and  surrounded  by  his  schoolfellows  :  one  should  be  a  mother 
to  conceive  what  she  must  have  felt.  He  was  feasted,  he  was  ca- 
ressed :  but  next  Sunday,  in  dressing  him  for  churcli,  a  considerable 
wound  was  found  on  him,  of  which  he  had  not  so  much  as  tliought 
of  complaining' 
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'  One  of  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  life,'  writes  Diderot  himself 
of  this  same  business,  with  a  slight  variation,  '  was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  I  remember  it  like  yesterday,  wlien  my  Father  saw 
me  coming  home  from  the  college,  with  my  arms  full  of  prizes  that 
I  had  carried  off,  and  my  shoulders  with  the  garlands  they  had  given 
me,  w^hich,  being  too  big  for  my  brow,  had  let  my  head  slip  through 
them.  Noticing  me  at  a  distance,  he  tlirew  down  his  work,  hastened 
to  the  door  to  meet  me,  and  could  not  help  weeping.  It  is  a  fine  sight, 
a  true  man  and  rigorous  failing  to  weep  ! ' 

Mademoiselle,  in  her  quick-sparkling  way,  informs  us,  nev- 
ertheless, that  the  school-victor,  getting  tired  of  pedagogic 
admonitions  and  inflictions,  whereof  there  were  many,  said 
*  one  morning  *  to  his  father,  '  that  he  meant  to  give  up 
school ! '  —  "Thou  hadst  rather  be  a  cutler,  then  ?  "  — "  With 
all  my  heart."  —  They  handed  him  an  ai)ron,  and  he  placed 
himself  beside  his  father.  He  spoiled  whatever  he  laid  hands 
on,  penknives,  whittles,  blades  of  all  kinds.  It  went  on  for 
four  or  five  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  rose,  proceeded  to 
his  room,  got  his  books  there,"  and  returned  to  college,  —  and 
having,  it  would  appear,  in  this  simple  manner  sown  his  col- 
lege wild-oats,  never  stirred  from  it  again. 

To  the  Reverend   Fathers,  it  seemed  that  Denis  would 
make  an  excellent  Jesuit ;  wherefore  they  set  about  coaxing 
and  courting,  with  intent  to  crimp  him.     Here,  in  some  minds, 
a  certain  comfortable  reflection  on  the  diabolic  canning  and 
assiduity  of  these  Holy  Fathers,  now  happily  all  dissolved  and 
expelled,  will  suggest  itself.    Along  with  which,  may  another 
melancholy  reflection  no  less  be  in  place  :  namely,  that  these 
Devil-serving  Jesuits  should  have  shown  a  skill  and  zeal  in 
their  teaching  Vocation,  such  as  no  Heaven-serving  body,  of 
what  complexion  soever,  anywhere  on  our  earth   now  ex- 
hibits.    To  decipher  the  talent  of  a  young  vague  Capability,] 
who  must  one  day  be  a  man  and  a  Reality  ;  to  take  him  by] 
the  hand,  and  train  him  to  a  spiritual  trade,  and  set  him  upj 
in  it,  with  tools,  shop  and  good-will,  were  doing  him  in  mos(| 
cases  an  unspeakable  service,  —  on  this  one  proviso,  it  U\ 
^rue,  that  the  trade  be  a  just  and  honest  one  ;  in  which  pro>| 
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viso  surely  there  should  lie  no  hindrance  to  such  service; 
but  rather  a  help.  Nay,  could  many  a  poor  Dermody,  Haz- 
litt,  Heron,  Derrick  and  such  like,  have  been  trained  to  be  a 
good  Jesuit,  were  it  greatly  worse  than  to  have  lived  painfully 
as  a  bad  Nothing  at-all  ?  But  indeed,  as  was  said,  the  Jesuits 
are  dissolved  ;  and  Corporations  of  all  sorts  have  perished 
(from  corpulence)  ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  seven  corporate 
selfish  spirits,  we  have  the  four-and-twenty  millions  of  dis- 
corporate  selfish  ;  and  the  rule,  Man,  mind  thyself,  makes 
a  jumble  and  a  scramble,  and  crushing  press  (with  dead- 
pressed  figures,  and  dismembered  limbs  enough)  ;  into  whose 
dark  chaotic  depths  (for  human  Life  is  ever  unfathomable) 
one  shudders  to  look.  Loneliest  of  all,  weakest  and  worst- 
bestsd,  in  that  world-scramble,  is  the  extraordinary  figure 
known  in  these  times  as  Man  of  Letters  !  It  appears  to  be 
indubitable  that  this  state  of  matters  will  alter  and  improve 
itself,  —  in  a  century  or  two.     But  to  return  : 

'  The  Jesuits,'  thus  sparkles  Mademoiselle,  *  employed  the  tempta- 
tion, which  is  always  so  seductive,  of  travelling  and  of  liberty  ;  they 
persuaded  the  youth  to  quit  his  home,  and  set  forth  with  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  he  was  attached.  Denis  had  a  friend,  a  cousin  of  his  own  age  ; 
he  entrusted  his  secret  to  him,  wishing  that  he  should  accompany 
them.  But  the  cousin,  a  tamer  and  discreeter  personage,  discovered 
the  whole  project  to  the  father ;  the  day  of  departure,  the  hour,  all 
was  betrayed.  My  grandfather  kept  the  strictest  silence  ;  but  before 
going  to  sleep  he  carried  off  the  keys  of  the  street-door  ;  and  at  mid- 
night, hearing  his  son  descend,  he  presented  himself  before  him,  with 
the  question,  "  Whither  bound,  at  such  an  hour  ■?  "  "  To  Paris,''  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "where  I  am  to  join  the  Jesuits." — "That  will 
not  be  to-night ;  but  your  desires  shall  be  fulfilled  :  let  us  in  the  first 
place  go  to  sleep." 

'  Next  morning  his  father  engaged  two  places  in  the  public  convey- 
ance, and  carried  him  to  Paris,  to  the  College  d'Harcourt.  He  settled 
the  terms  of  his  little  establishment,  and  bade  his  son  good-bye.  But 
the  wortlij-  man  loved  his  child  too  well  to  leave  him  without  being 
quite  satisfied  about  his  situation  :  he  had  the  constancy  to  stay  a 
fortnight  longer,  killing  tlie  time,  and  dying  of  tedium,  in  an  inn, 
without  seeing  the  sole  object  he  was  delaying  for.  At  tlie  end,  he 
proceeded  to  the  College  ;  and  my  father  has  often  told  me  that  thii 
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proof  of  tenderness  would  have  made  him  go  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
if  the  old  man  had  required  it.  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to 
know  if  your  liealth  keeps  good ;  if  you  are  content  witli  your  supe- 
riors, with  your  diet,  with  others  and  with  yourself.  If  you  are  not 
well,  if  you  are  not  happy,  we  will  go  back  again  to  your  mother.  If 
you  like  better  to  remain  here,  I  have  but  to  speak  a  word  with  you, 
to  embrace  you,  and  give  you  my  blessing."  The  youth  assured 
him  that  he  was  perfectly  content,  that  he  liked  his  new  abode  very 
much.  My  grandfather  then  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  the 
Principal,  to  know  if  he  was  satisfied  with  his  pupil.' 

On  which  side  also  the  answer  proving  favourable,  the 
worthy  father  returned  home.  Denis  saw  little  more  of 
him;  never  again  residing  under  his  roof;  though  for  many 
years,  and  to  the  last,  a  proper  intercourse  was  kept  up ;  not, 
as  appears,  without  a  visit  or  two  on  the  son's  part,  and  cer- 
tainly with  the  most  unwearied,  prudent  superintendence  and 
assistance  on  the  father's.  Indeed,  it  was  a  worthy  family, 
that  of  the  Diderots  ;  and  a  fair  degree  of  natural  affection 
must  be  numbered  among  the  virtues  of  our  Philosophe. 
Those  scenes  about  rural  Langres,  and  the  old  homely  way 
of  life  there,  as  delineated  fictitiously  in  the  Entretien  (fun 
Pere  avec  ses  HJn/ans,  and  now  more  fully,  as  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  just-published  Correspondance,  are  of  a  most  innocent, 
cheerful,  peacefully-secluded  character ;  more  pleasing,  we 
might  almost  say  more  poetical,  than  could  elsewhere  be 
gathered  out  of  Diderot's  whole  Writings.  Denis  was  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  and  much  looked  up  to,  with  all  his 
shortcomings :  there  was  a  IJrother,  who  became  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  a  true-hearted,  sharp-witted  Sister,  who  remained 
unmarried,  and  at  times  tried  to  live  in  partnership  with  this 
latter,  —  rather  unsuccessfully.  The  Clergyman  being  a  con- 
scientious, even  strait-laced  man,  ami  Denis  such  as  we  know, 
Uiey  had,  naturally  enough,  their  own  diincuhies  to  keep  on 
brotherly  terms  ;  and  indeed,  at  length  abandoned  the  task  aa 
hopeless.  The  Abb(5  stood  rigorous  by  his  Breviary,  from 
time  to  time  addressing  solemn  monitions  to  the  lost  Philo- 
sophe, who  altio  went  on  bu  way.     He  is  somewhat  snarled 
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at  by  the  Denisian  side  of  the  house  for  this ;  but  surely 
without  ground :  it  was  his  virtue  rather ;  at  lowest  his  des- 
tiny. The  true  Priest,  who  could,  or  should,  look  peaceably 
on  an  Encyclopedic,  is  yet  perhaps  waited  for  in  the  world ; 
and  of  all  false  things,  is  not  a  false  Priest  the  falsest  ? 

Meanwhile  Denis,  at  the  College  d'Harcourt,  learns  addi- 
tional Greek  and  Mathematics,  and  quite  loses  taste  for  the 
Jesuit  career.  Mad  pranks  enough  he  played,  we  doubt  not ; 
followed  by  reprimands.  He  made  several  friends,  however ; 
got  intimate  with  the  Abbe  Bernis,  Poet  at  that  time,  after- 
wards Cardinal.     '  They  used  to  dine  together,  for  six  sous 

*  a-piece,  at  the  neighbouring  Traiteurs  ;  and  I  have  often 

*  heard  him  vaunt  the  gaiety  of  these  repasts.' 

'  His  studies  being  finished,'  continues  Mademoiselle,  '  his  father 
wrote  to  M.  Clement  de  Ris,  a  Procureur  at  Paris,  and  his  country- 
man, to  take  him  as  boarder,  that  he  might  study  Jurisprudence  and 
the  Laws.  He  continued  here  two  years ;  but  the  business  of  actes 
and  inventaires  had  few  charms  for  him.  All  the  time  he  could  steal 
from  the  oflSce-desk  was  employed  in  prosecuting  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  which  he  thought  himself  still  imperfect ;  Mathematics,  which 
he  to  the  last  continued  passionately  fond  of;  Italian,  English,  &c. 
In  the  end  he  gave  himself  up  so  completely  to  his  taste  for  letters, 
that  M.  Clement  thought  it  right  to  inform  his  father  how  ill  the 
youth  was  employing  liis  time.  My  grandfather  then  expressly  com- 
missioned yi.  Clement  to  urge  and  constrain  him  to  make  choice  of 
some  profession,  and  once  for  all  to  become  Doctor,  Procureur,  or 
Advocate.  My  father  begged  time  to  think  of  it ;  time  was  given. 
At  the  end  of  several  months  these  proposals  were  again  laid  before 
him  :  he  answered  that  the  profession  of  Doctor  did  not  please  him, 
for  he  could  not  think  of  killing  anybody  ;  that  the  Procureur  busi- 
ness was  too  difficult  to  execute  with  delicacy  ;  that  he  would  will- 
ingly  choose  the  profession  of  Advocate,  were  it  not  that  he  felt  au 
nvincible  repugnance  to  occupy  himself  all  his  life  with  other  peo- 
ple's business.  "  But,"  said  M.  Clement,  "  what  iciU  you  be  then  1 " 
—  "  On  my  word,  nothing,  nothing  whatever  (^fa  foi,  rien,  mat's  rim 
du  tout).  I  love  study ;  I  am  very  happy,  very  content,  and  want 
nothing  else." ' 

Here  clearly  is  a  youth  of  spirit,  determined  to  take  the 
world  on  the  broadside,  and  eat  thereof  and  be  filled-     His 
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decided  turn,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  is  for  the  trade  of 
sovereign  prince,  in  one  shape  or  other ;  unhappily,  however, 
the  capital  and  outfit  to  set  it  up  is  wanting.  Under  which 
circumstances,  nothing  remains  but  to  instruct  M.  Clement 
de  Ris  that  no  board-wages  will  henceforth  be  paid,  and  the 
young  sovereign  may,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  be  turned 
out  of  doors. 

"What  Denis,  perched  aloft  in  his  own  hired  attic,  may 
have  thought  of  it  now,  does  not  appear.  The  good  old 
Father,  in  stopping  his  allowance,  had  reasonably  enough 
insisted  on  one  of  two  things :  either  that  he  should  betake 
him  to  some  intelligible  method  of  existence,  wherein  all  help 
should  be  furnished  him  ;  or  else  return  home  within  the  week. 
Neither  of  which  could  Denis  think  of  doing.  A  similar  de- 
mand continued  to  be  reiterated  for  the  next  ten  years,  but 
always  with  the  like  none-efFect.  King  Denis,  in  his  fur- 
nished attic,  with  or  without  money  to  pay  for  it,  was  now 
living  and  reigning,  like  other  kings,  '  by  the  grace  of  Grod ; ' 
and  could  nowise  resolve  to  abdicate.  A  sanguineous,  vehe- 
ment, volatile  mortal ;  young,  and  in  so  wide  an  earth,  it 
seemed  to  him  next  to  impossible  but  lie  must  find  gold- 
mines there.  He  lived,  while  victual  was  to  be  got,  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow.  He  had  books,  he  had  merry 
company,  a  whole  piping  and  dancing  Paris  round  him  ;  he 
could  teach  Mathematics,  he  could  turn  himself  so  many 
ways;  nay,  might  not  he  become  a  INIatlitMnatioian  one  day; 
a  glorified  Savant,  and  strike  the  stars  with  his  sublime  head! 
Meanwhile  he  is  like  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  sharpest 
of  human  calamities,  *  cleanness  of  teeth.' 

'  One  Shrove-Tucsday  morning,  he  rises,  gropes  in  his  pocket ;  he 
has  not  wherewith  to  dine  ;  will  not  trouble  his  friends  who  have  not 
invited  him.  Tiiis  day,  which  in  childhood  he  had  so  often  passed  in 
the  middle  of  relations  who  adored  him,  becomes  sadder  by  remem- 
brance :  he  <mnnot  work  ;  he  hopes  to  dissipate  liis  melancholy  by  a 
walk ;  goi's  to  the  Invalides,  to  the  Courts,  to  the  Kibliotlihque  du 
Roi,  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  You  may  drive  away  tedium  ;  but 
vou  cannot  give  hunger  the  slip.     Ho  returns  to  his  quarten  ;  on 
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entering  he  feels  un-well ;  the  landlady  gives  liirn  a  little  toast  and 
wine;  he  goes  to  bed.  "  That  day,"  he  has  often  said  to  me,  "I 
swore  that,  if  ever  I  came  to  have  anything,  I  would  never  in  my 
life  refuse  a  poor  man  help,  never  condemn  my  fellow-creature  to  a 
day  as  painful." ' 

That  Diderot,  during  all  this  period,  escaped  starvation,  is 
plain  enough  by  the  result :  but  how  he  specially  accom- 
plished that,  and  the  other  business  of  living,  remains  mostly 
left  to  conjecture.  Mademoiselle,  confined  at  any  rate  within 
narrow  limits,  continues  as  usual  too  intent  on  sparkling :  is 
Irillante  and  petillante,  rather  than  lucent  and  illuminating. 
How  inferior,  for  seeing  with,  is  your  brightest  train  of  fire- 
works to  the  humblest  farthing  candle !  Who  Diderot's 
companions,  friends,  enemies,  patrons  were,  what  his  way 
of  life  was  what  the  Paris  he  lived  in  and  from  his  garret 
looked  down  on  was,  we  leam  only  in  hints,  di>located,  enig- 
matic. It  is  in  general  to  be  impressed  on  us,  that  young 
Denis,  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  swashbuckler,  who  went  about 
conquering  Destiny,  in  light  rapier-fence,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  or  at  lowest,  in  reverses,  gracefully  insulting  her  with 
mock  reverences,  —  lived  and  acted  like  no  other  man  ;  all 
which  being  freely  admitted,  we  ask,  with  small  increase  of 
knowledge.  How  he  did  act  then  ? 

He  gave  lessons  in  Mathematics,  we  find ;  but  with  the 
princeliest  indifference  as  to  payment :  '  was  his  scholar 
'  lively,  and  p/ompt  of  conception,  he  sat  by  him  teaching  all 
*  day ;  did  he  chance  on  a  blockhead,  he  returned  not  back. 
'  They  paid  him  in  books,  in  movables,  in  linen,  in  money,  or 
*not  at  all ;  it  was  quite  the  same.'  Farther,  he  made  Ser- 
mons, tD  order;  as  the  Devil  is  said  to  quote  Scripture:  a 
Missionary  bespoke  half-a-dozen  of  him  (of  Denis,  that  is) 
for  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  and  paid  for  them  very  hand- 
somely at  fifty  crowns  each.  Once,  a  family  Tutorship  came 
in  his  way,  with  tolerable  appointments,  but  likewise  with  in- 
cessant duties  :  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he  waits  upon 
the  house-father  with   this  abrupt  communication :    "  I  am 

vou  in.  m 
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come,  Monsieur,  to  request  you  to  seek  a  new  tutor ;  I  can- 
not remain  with  you  any  longer."  —  "  But,  Monsieur  Diderot, 
what  is  your  grievance  ?  Have  you  too  little  salary  ?  I  will 
double  it.  Are  you  ill-lodged  ?  Choose  your  apartment.  Is 
your  table  ill-served  ?  Order  your  own  dinner.  All  will  be 
cheap  to  parting  with  you."  —  "Monsieur,  look  at  me:  a 
citron  is  not  so  yellow  as  my  face.  I  am  making  men  of 
your  children  ;  but  every  day  I  am  becoming  a  child  with 
them.  I  feel  a  hundred  times  too  rich  and  too  well  off  in  your 
bouse  ;  yet  I  must  leave  it :  the  object  of  my  wishes  is  not 
to  live  better,  but  to  keep  from  dying." 

Mademoiselle  grants  that,  if  sometimes  *  drunk  with  gaiety,' 
he  was  often  enough  plunged  in  bitterness ;  but  tlien  a  New- 
tonian problem,  a  fine  thought,  or  any  small  godsend  of  that 
sort,  would  instantly  cheer  him  again.  The  '  gold-mines ' 
had  not  yet  come  to  light.  Meanwhile,  between  him  and 
starvation  we  can  still  discern  Langres  covertly  stretching 
out  its  hand.  Of  any  Langnis  man,  coming  in  his  way. 
Denis  frankly  borrows  ;  and  the  good  old  Father  refuses  not 
to  pay.  The  Mother  is  still  kinder,  at  least  softer :  she  sends 
him  direct  help,  as  she  can  ;  not  by  the  post,  but  by  a  serv- 
ing-maid, who  travelled  these  sixty  leagues  on  foot;  delivered 
him  a  small  sum  from  his  mother ;  and,  without  mentioning 
it,  added  all  her  own  savings  thereto.  This  Samaritan  jour- 
ney she  performed  three  times.  '  I  saw  her  some  years  ago,' 
adds  Mademoiselle ;  '  she  spoke  of  my  father  with  leans ; 
'her  whole  desire  was  to  see  him  again  :  sixty  years'  service 
*  had  impaired  neither  her  scnsie  nor  her  sensibility.* 

It  is  granted  also  that  his  company  was  'sometimes  good, 
sometimes  inditfi-rent,  not  to  say  bad.'  Indeed,  putting  all 
things  together,  we  can  easily  fancy  that  the  la.><t  sort  was 
the  preponderating.  It  seems  probable  that  Denis,  during 
the.se  ten  years  of  probation,  walked  chiefly  in  the  subter- 
ranean shades  of  Rascaldom ;  now  swilling  from  full  Circe- 
goblets,  now  snu fling  with  haggard  expectancy  the  hungry 
wind  ;  always  '  sorely  flaraed-on  from  the  Pei^bb<»uni>4j;  hell 
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In  some  of  his  fictitious  writings,  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nether  world  of  Polissons,  Escrocs,  Filles  de 
Joie,  Maroufles,  Maquerelles,  and  their  ways  of  doing,  comes 
to  light :  among  other  things  (as  may  be  seen  in  Jacques  le 
Fataliste,  and  elsewhere),  a  singular  theoretic  expertness  in 
what  is  technically  named  '  raising  the  wind  ;  *  which  miracle, 
indeed,  Denis  himself  is  expressly  (in  this  Memoire)  found 
once  performing,  and  in  a  style  to  require  legal  cognisance, 
had  not  the  worthy  Father  '  sneered  at  the  dupe,  and  paid.' 
The  dupe  here  was  a  proselytising  Abbe,  whom  the  dog 
glozed  with  professions  of  life-weariness  and  turning  monk ; 
which  all  evaporated,  once  the  money  was  in  his  hands.  On 
other  occasions,  it  might  turn  out  otherwise,  and  the  gudgeon- 
fisher  hook  some  shark  of  prey. 

Literature,  except  in  the  way  of  Sermons  for  the  Portu- 
guese Colonies,  or  other  the  like  small  private  dealings,  had 
not  yet  opened  her  hospitable  bosom  to  him.  Epistles,  preca- 
tory and  amatory,  for  such  as  had  more  cash  than  grammar, 
he  may  have  written  ;  Catalogues  also,  Indexes,  Advertise- 
ments, and,  in  these  latter  cases,  even  seen  himself  in  print. 
But  now  he  ventures  forward,  with  bolder  step,  towards  the 
interior  mysteries,  and  begins  producing  Translations  fiom 
the  English.  Literature,  it  is  true,  was  then,  as  now,  the 
universal  free-hospital  and  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  where 
all  moriaL",  of  what  colour  and  kind  soever,  had  liberty  to 
live,  or  at  least  to  die  :  nevertheless,  for  an  enterprising  man, 
its  resources  at  that  time  were  comparatively  limited.  News- 
papers were  few  ;  Reporting  existed  not,  still  less  the  inferior 
branches,  with  their  fixed  rate  per  line :  Packwood  and  War- 
ren, much  more  Panckouke  and  Colburn,  as  yet  slumbered 
(the  last  century  of  their  slumber)  in  the  womb  of  Chaos ; 
Fragmentary  Panegyric-literature  had  not  yet  come  into 
being,  therefore  could  not  be  paid  for.     Talent  wanted  a  free 

i;)le  and  workshop,  wh#re  wages  might  be  certain;  and  too 
oiien,  like  virtue,  was  praised  and  left  starving.  Lest  the 
reader  overrate  the  munificence  of  the  literary  cornucopia 
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in  France  at  this  epoch,  let  us  lead  him  into  a  jmall  historical 
scene,  tliat  he  may  see  with  his  own  eyes.  Diderot  is  the 
historian ;  the  date  too  is  many  years  later,  when  times,  if 
anything,  were  mended  : 

'I  had  given  a  poor  devil  a  manuscript  to  copy.  The  time  he  had 
promised  it  at  having  expired,  and  my  man  not  appearing,  I  grow 
uneasy  ;  set  off  to  hunt  him  out.  I  find  him  in  a  hole  tiie  size  of  my 
hand,  aUnost  witliout  daylight,  not  the  wretchedest  tatter  of  serge  to 
cover  his  walls ;  two  straw-bottom  chairs,  a  tiock-bed,  the  coverlet 
chiselled  with  worms,  without  curtains ;  a  trunk  in  a  corner  of  the 
chimney,  rags  of  all  sorts  hooked  above  it ;  a  little  white-iron  lamp, 
with  a  bottle  for  pediment  to  it;  on  a  deal  shelf,  a  dozen  of  excellent 
books.  1  chatted  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  My  genUe- 
man  was  naked  as  a  worm'  («u  comme  un  ver:  it  was  August) ;  '  lean, 
dingy,  dry,  yet  serene,  complaining  of  notiiing,  eating  his  junk  of 
bread  with  appetite,  and  from  time  to  time  caressing  his  beloved,  who 
reclined  on  that  miserable  truckle,  taking  up  two-thirds  of  the  room. 
If  I  had  not  known  that  happiness  resides  in  the  soul,  my  Epictetus 
of  the  Rue  Hyacinthe  might  have  taught  it  me.' 

Notwitlistanding  all  which,  Denis,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  sees  him.self  necessitated  to  fall  de-spen-itely,  and  over 
head  and  ears,  in  love.  It  was  a  virtuous,  pure  attachment ; 
his  first  of  that  sort,  prohably  also  his  last.  Readers  who 
would  see  the  business  poetically  delineated,  and  what  talent 
Diderot  had  for  such  delineations,  may  read  this  scene  in  the 
once-noted  Drama  of  the  Pere  de  Famille.  It  is  known  that 
he  drew  from  the  life ;  and  with  few  embellishments,  which 
too,  except  in  the  French  Theatre,  do  not  beautify. 

'  Act  I.  ScENK  7. 
Salnt-Atbin.  Father,  you  shall  know  all.  Alas !  how  else  can  1 
move  you  1  —  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  at  church.  She  wn> 
on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  tlie  altar,  beside  an  age<l  woman,  whom  1 
took  for  her  mother.  Ah  father  1  what  modesty,  what  charms  1  .... 
Her  image  followed  me  by  day,  haunted  me  by  night,  lell  me  rcxt 
Wwhere.  I  lost  my  cheerfulness,  my-  health,  my  |)eacc.  I  could 
not  live  without  seeking  to  find  her.  .*....  She  has  changed  me;  I 
>m  no  longer  what  I  was.  From  the  first  moment  all  shameful  ^\^s 
■ires  fade  away  from  my  soul ;  respect  and  admiration  succeed  them 
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Without  rebuke  or  restraint  on  her  part,  perhaps  before  she  had 
raised  her  eyes  on  me.  I  became  timid ;  more  so  from  day  to  day , 
and  soon  I  felt  as  little  free  to  attempt  her  virtue  as  her  life. 

The  Father.  And  who  are  these  women  1  How  do  they  live  ? 

Saint-Albin.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  it,  unhappy  as  they  are  !  Imagine 
that  their  toil  begins  before  day,  and  often  they  have  to  continue  it 
through  the  night.  The  mother  spins  on  the  wheel ;  hard  coarse 
cloth  is  between  the  soft  small  fingers  of  Sophie,  and  wounds  them.^ 
Her  eyes,  the  brigiitest  eyes  in  this  world,  are  worn  at  the  light  of  a 
lamp.  She  lives  in  a  garret,  within  four  bare  walls ;  a  woo<ien  table, 
a  couple  of  chairs,  a  truckle-bed,  that  is  their  furniture.  O  Heavens, 
when  ye  fashioned  such  a  creature,  was  this  the  lot  ye  destined  her ! 

The  Father.  And  how  got  you  access  ?  Speak  me  truth. 

Saint-Albin.  It  is  incredible  what  obstacles  I  had,  what  I  sur- 
mounted. Though  now  lodged  there,  under  the  same  roof,  I  at  first 
did  not  seek  to  see  them  :  if  we  met  on  the  stairs,  coming  up,  going 
down,  I  saluted  them  respectfully.  At  night,  when  I  came  home 
(for  all  day  I  was  supposed  to  be  at  my  work),  I  would  go  knock 
gently  at  their  door ;  ask  them  for  the  little  services  usual  among 
neighbours, — as  water,  fire,  light.  By  degrees  they  grew  accus- 
tomed to  me ;  rather  took  to  me.  I  oflered  to  serve  them  in  little 
things  ;  for  instance,  they  disliked  going  out  at  night ;  I  fetched  and 
carried  for  them.' 

The  real  truth  here  is,  "  I  ordered  a  set  of  shirts  from 
them ;  said  I  was  a  Church-licentiate  just  bound  for  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Nicholas,  —  and,  above  all.  had  the  tongue 
of  the  old  serpent."     But  to  skip  much,  and  finish  : 

'  Yesterday  I  came  as  usual :  Sophie  was  alone ;  she  was  sitting 
with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  her  head  leant  on  her  hand  ;  her  work 
had  fallen  at  her  feet.  I  entered  without  her  hearing  me :  she 
sighed.  Tears  escaped  from  between  her  fingers,  and  ran  along  her 
arras.  For  some  time,  of  late,  I  had  seen  her  sad.  Why  was  she 
weeping  ?  What  was  it  that  grieved  her  \  Want  it  could  no  longer 
be ;  her  labour  and  my  attentions  provided  against  that.  Threatened 
by  tlie  only  misfortune  terrible  to  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  :  I  threw 
myself  at  her  knees.  What  was  her  surprise  !  Sophie,  said  I,  you 
weep ;  what  ails  you  ?  Do  not  hide  your  trouble  from  me  :  speak  to 
me ;  oh  speak  to  me  1     She  spoke  not.     Her  tears  continued  fiowing. 

1  The  real  trade  appears  to  have  been  a  *  sempstress  one  in  laces  and 
liuens: '  the  poverty  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  otherwise  the  shadow  maj 
M  faithful  enough. 
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Her  eyes,  where  calmness  no  longer  dwelt,  but  tears  and  anxiety, 
bent  towards  me,  then  turned  away,  then  turned  to  me  again.  She 
said  only,  Poor  Sergi !  unhappy  Sophie  !  —  I  liad  laid  my  face  on  her 
knees ;  I  was  wetting  her  apron  with  my  tears.' 

In  a  word,  there  is  notliing  for  it  but  marriage.  Old  Di- 
derot, joyous  as  he  was  to  see  his  Son  once  more,  started 
back  in  indignation  and  derision  from  such  a  proposal ;  and 
young  Diderot  had  to  return  to  Paris,  and  be  forbid  the  be- 
loved house,  and  fall  sick,  and  come  to  the  point  of  death, 
before  the  fair  one's  scruples  could  be  subdued.  However, 
she  sent  to  get  news  of  hiril ;  '  learnt  that  his  room  was  a 
'perfect  dog-kennel,  that  he  lay  without  nourishment,  without 
'attendance,  wasted,  sad:  thereupon  she  took  her  resolution; 

*  mounted  to  him,  promised  to  be  his  wife ;  and  mother  and 
'daughter  now  became  his  nurses.     So  soon  as  he  recovered, 

*  they  went  to  Saint-Pierre,  and  were  married  at  midnight 
'  (1744).'  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  if  the  Sophie  whom 
he  had  wedded  iell  much  short  of  this  Sophie  whom  he  de- 
lineates, the  fault  was  less  in  her  qualities,  than  in  his  own 
unstable  fancy:  as  in  youth  she  was  'tall,  beautiful,  pious 
and  wise,'  so  through  a  long  life  she  seems  to  have  approved 
herself  a  woman  of  courage,  discretion,  faithful  affection  ;  far 
too  good  a  wife  for  such  a  husband. 

'My  fatlior  was  of  too  jealous  a  character  to  let  my  mother  con- 
tinue a  traflic,  wiiicli  obliged  her  to  receive  strangers  and  treat  with 
them  :  lie  begged  lier  tlierefore  to  give  up  that  business;  slie  waa 
very  loth  to  consent;  povertN'  did  not  alarm  her  on  her  own  account, 
but  her  niotlur  was  old,  unlikely  to  remain  with  her  long,  and  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  j)rovide  for  all  her  wants  was  afflicting:  nev- 
ertheless, j)er8nadiiig  hernelf  that  this  sacrifice  was  for  her  husband's 
happine>.8,  she  made  it.  A  char  woman  looked  in  daily,  to  sweep 
their  little  lodging,  and  fetch  provijiions  for  the  day;  my  mother 
managed  all  the  rest.  Often  when  my  father  dined  or  supped  otit, 
she  would  dine  or  sup  on  bread;  ami  took  a  great  pleasure  in  the 
thmiglit  that,  ne.\t  day,  she  could  double  her  little  ordinary  for  him. 
Cotlee  was  too  considerable  a  luxury  {or  a  household  of  this  sort  :  bul 
•he  could  not  think  of  his  wanting  it,  and  every  day  gave  him  six 
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lous  to  go  and  have  his  cup,  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  and  see  the 
chess-playing  there. 

'  It  was  now  tliat  he  translated  the  History  of  Greece  in  three  vol- 
umes '  (by  the  English  Stanyan)  ;  'he  sold  it  for  a  hundred  crowns. 
This  sum  brought  a  sort  of  supply  into  the  house.         ♦        *        * 

'  My  motlier  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter :  she  was  now- 
big  a  second  time.  In  spite  of  her  precautions,  solitary  life,  and  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  pass  ofl'  her  husband  as  her  brother,  his  fam- 
ily, in  the  seclusion  of  their  province,  learnt  that  he  was  living  with 
two  women.  Directly  the  birth,  the  morals,  the  character  of  my 
mother  became  objects  of  the  blackest  calumny.  He  foresaw  that 
discussions  by  letter  would  be  endless  ;  he  found  it  simpler  to  put  his 
wife  into  the  stage-coach,  and  send  Ijer  to  his  parents.  She  had  just 
been  delivered  of  a  son ;  he  announced  this  event  to  his  Cither,  and 
the  departure  of  my  mother.  '•  She  set  out  yesterday,"  said  he ; 
"  she  will  be  with  you  in  three  days.  You  will  say  to  her  what  shall 
plear.e  you,  and  send  her  back  when  you  are  tired  of  her."  Singular 
as  this  sort  of  explanation  was,  they  determined,  in  any  case,  on 
sending  my  father's  sister  to  receive  her.  Their  first  welcome  was 
more  than  cold  :  the  evening  grew  less  painful  to  her :  but  next  morn- 
ing betimes  she  went  in  to  herfiither-in-law;  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  father;  her  respect  and  her  caresses  charmed  the  good, 
sensible  old  man.  Coming  down  stairs,  she  began  working:  refused 
nothing  that  could  please  a  family  whom  she  was  not  afraid  of,  and 
wished  to  be  loved  by.  Her  conduct  was  the  only  excuse  she  gave 
for  her  husband's  choice :  her  appearance  had  prepossessed  them  in  her 
favour ;  her  simplicity,  her  piety,  her  talents  for  household  econ- 
omy secured  her  their  tenderness  ;  they  promised  her  that  my  father's 
disinlieritment  should  be  revoked.  They  kept  her  three  months ;  and 
sent  her  back  loaded  with  whatever  they  could  think  would  be  use- 
ful or  agreeable  to  her.' 

All  this  is  beautiful,  told  with  a  graceful  simplicity ;  the 
beautiful,  real-ideal  prose-idyl  of  a  Literary  Life :  but,  alas, 
in  the  music  of  your  prose-idyl  there  lurks  ever  an  accursed 
dissonance  (or  the  players  make  one)  ;  where  men  are,  there 
will  be  mischief.  'This  journey,'  writes  Mademoiselle,  'cost 
my  mother  many  tears,'  What  will  the  reader  say,  when  he 
Inds  that  Monsieur  Diderot  has,  in  the  interim,  taken  up  with 
II  certain  Madame  de  Puisieux;  and  welcomes  his  brave 
Wife  (worthy  to  have  been  a  true  man  s)  with  a  heart  and 
oosom    henceforth    estranged  from   her !     Madame    Diderot 
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made  two  journeys  to  Langres,  and  both  were  fatal  to  her 
peace.'  This  affair  of  the  Puisieux,  for  whom  he  despicably 
enough  not  only  burned,  but  toiled  and  made  money,  kept 
hira  busy  for  some  ten  years  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that  she 
played  false,  he  gave  her  up ;  and  minor  miscellaneous 
flirtations  seem  to  have  succeeded.  But,  returning  from  her 
second  journey,  the  much-enduring  Housemother  finds  him 
in  meridian  glory  with  one  Voland,  the  M»-maiden  Daughter 
of  a  '  Financier's  Widow ; '  to  whom  we  owe  this  present 
preternuptial  Gorrespondance ;  to  whom  indeed  he  mainly 
devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  — '  parting  his  time 
between  his  study  and  her ; '  to  his  own  wife  and  household 
giving  little  save  the  trouble  of  cooking  for  him,  and  of  pain- 
fully, with  repressed  or  irrepressible  discontent,  keeping  up 
some  appearance  of  terms  with  him.  Alas  I  alas !  and  his 
Puisieux  seems  to  have  been  a  hollow  mercenary  (to  whose 
scandalous  soul  he  reckons  obscenestof  Books  fit  nutriment)  ; 
and  the  Voland  an  elderly  spinster,  with  coeur  sensible,  cceur 
honnete,  ame  tendre  et  bonne  /  And  then  those  old  dinings  on 
bread  ;  the  six  sous  spared  for  his  cup  of  coffee  !  Foolish 
Diderot,  scarcely  pardonable  Diderot !  A  hard  saying  is 
this,  yet  a  true  one:  Scoundrelism  signifies  injustice,  and 
should  be  left  to  scoundrels  alone.  For  thy  wronged  wife, 
whom  thou  hadst  sworn  far  other  things  to,  ever  in  her 
afllictions  (here  so  hostilely  scanned  and  written  of )  a  true 
sympathy  will  awaken  ;  and  sorrow  that  the  patient,  or  even 
impatient,  endurances  of  such  a  woman  should  he  mutter  of 
speculation  and  self-gratulation  to  such  another. 

But  looking  out  of  doors  now,  from  an  indifferently-guided 
Household,  which  must  have  fallen  shamefully  in  pieces,  had 
not  a  wife  been  wiser  and  stronger  than  her  husband, —  we 
find  the  Philosoplie  making  distinct  way  with  the  Bibliopolic 
world  ;  and  likely,  in  the  end,  to  pick  up  a  kind  of  living 
there.  The  Stauyan's  History  of  Greece  ;  the  other  Knglish- 
translated,  nam(Of's.s  Medical  Dictionary,  are  dropped  by  all 
tditors  as  worthless :  a  like  fate  might,  with  little  damage, 
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bave  overtaken  the  Exsai  sur  le  Merite  et  la  Vertu,  rendered 
or  redacted  out  of  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics.  In  which 
redaction,  with  its  Notes,  of  anxious  Orthodoxy,  and  bottomless 
Falsehood  looking  through  it,  we  individually  have  found  noth- 
ing, save  a  confirmation  of  the  old  twice-repeated  experience, 
That  in  Shaftesbury's  famed  Book  there  lay,  if  any  meaning, 
a  meaning  of  such  long-windedness,  circumvolution  and  lubri- 
city, that,  like  an  eel,  it  must  forever  slip  through  our  fingers, 
and  leave  us  alone  among  the  gravel.  One  reason  may  part- 
ly be,  that  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  a  Sceptic  but  an  Ama- 
teur Sceptic ;  which  sort  a  darker,  more  earnest,  have  long 
since  swallowed  and  abolished.  The  meaning  of  a  delicate, 
perfumed,  gentlemanly  individual  standing  there,  in  that  war 
of  Titans  (hill  meeting  hill  with  all  its  woods),  and  putting 
out  hand  to  it  —  with  a  jjair  of  tweezers  ? 

However,  our  Denis  has  now  emerged  from  the  interme- 
diate Hades  of  Translatorship  into  the  Heaven  of  perfected 
Authorship :  empties  his  commonplace  book  of  Pensees  Pliilo- 
sophiques  (it  is  said  in  the  space  of  four  days)  ;  writes  his 
Metaphysico-Baconian  phantasmagories  on  the  Interpretation 
de  la  Nature  (an  endless  business  to  *  interpret ')  ;  and  casts 
the  money-produce  of  both  into  the  lap  of  his  Scarlet-woman 
Puisieux.  Then  forthwith,  for  the  same  object,  in  a  shame- 
ful fortnight,  puts  together  the  beastliest  of  all  past,  present  or 
future  dull  Novels ;  a  difficult  feat,  unhappily  not  an  impos- 
sible one.  If  any  mortal  creature,  even  a  Reviewer,  be 
:;:iin  compelled  to  glance  into  that  Book,  let  him  bathe  hira- 
<  if  in  running  water,  put  on  change  of  raiment,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even.  As  yet  the  MetapHysico-Atlieistic 
Lettre  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets,  and  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles, 
which  brings  glory  and  a  three-mouths  lodging  in  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  are  at  years'  distance  in  the  background.  But 
already  by  his  gilded  tongue,  growing  repute  and  sanguine 
projecting  temper,  he  has  persuaded  Booksellers  to  pay-off 
he  Abbe  Gua,  with  his  lean  Version  of  Chambers's  Diction- 
vry  of  Arts,  and  convert  it  into  an  Encyclopedie,  with  him- 
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self  and  D'Alembert  for  Editors :  and  is  henceforth  (from 
the  year  of  grace  1751)  a  duly  dis-indentured  Man  of  Letters , 
an  indis|)iitable  and  more  and  more  conspicuous  member  of 
that  surprising  guild. 

Literature,  ever  since  its  appearance  in  our  European 
world,  especially  since  it  emerged  out  of  Cloisters  into  the 
open  IMarket-place,  and  endeavoured  to  make  itself  room, 
and  gain  a  subsistence  there,  has  offered  the  strangest  phases, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  done  the  strangest  work. 
Wonderful  Ark  of  the  Deluge,  where  so  much  that  is  pre- 
cious, nay  priceless  to  mankind,  floats  carelessly  onwards 
through  the  Chaos  of  distracted  Times,  —  if  so  be  it  may 
one  day  find  an  Ararat  to  rest  on,  and  see  the  waters  abate  I 
The  History  of  Literature,  especially  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, is  our  proper  Church  History  ;  the  other  Church,  during 
that  time,  having  more  and  more  decayed  from  its  old  func- 
tions and  influence,  and  ceased  to  have  a  history.  And  now, 
to  look  only  at  the  outside  of  the  matter,  think  of  the  Tassos 
and  older  or  later  Raclnes,  struggling  to  raise  their  office 
from  its  pristine  abasement  of  court-jester;  and  teach  and 
elevate  the  World,  in  conjunction  with  that  other  quite  hete- 
roclite  tAsk  of  solacing  and  glorifying  some  Pidlus  Jovis,  in 
plush  cloak  and  other  gilt  or  golden  king-tackle,  that  they  in 
the  interim  might  live  thereby  !  Consider  the  Shaksj)eares  and 
Moliercs,  i)lying  a  like  trade,  but  on  a  double  material  ;  glad 
of  any  royal  or  noble  patronage,  but  eliciting,  as  their  surer 
Btay,  some  fractional  contribution  from  the  thick-skinned, 
many-pocketed  million.  Saumaises,  now  bully-fighting  '  for 
a  hundred  gold  da.'obuses,'  now  closeted  with  Queen  Chris- 
tinas, who  blow  the  fire  with  their  own  queenly  mouth,  to 
make  a  pedatU's  breakfast;  anon  cast  forth  (being  scouted 
and  (X)nfuled),  and  dying  of  hearlbreak,  coupled  with  lien- 
peck.  Then  the  Laws  of  Copyright,  the  Quarrels  of  Au- 
thors, the  Calamities  of  Authors;  the  Heynes  dining  on 
l)oiled  peasecods,  the  Jean  Priuls  on  wafer;  the  Johnsons 
bedded  and  boarded  on  fourpence-half-penny  a-day.     Lastly 
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Jie  unutterable  confusion  worse  confounded  of  our  present 
Periodical  existence ;  when,  among  other  phenomena,  a 
young  Fourth  Estate  (whom  all  the  three  elder  may  try  if 
they  can  hold)  is  seen  sprawling  and  staggering  tumultu- 
ously  through  the  world ;  as  yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean 
calf ;  fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh"s  lean  cow, — 
of  whom  let  the  fat  kine  beware  !  All  this  of  the  mere  exte- 
rior, or  dwelling-place  of  Literature,  not  yet  glancing  at  the 
internal,  at  the  Doctrines  emitted  or  striven  after,  will  the 
future  Eusebius  and  Mosheim  have  to  record  ;  and  (in  some 
small  degree)  explain  to  us  what  it  means.  Unfathomable 
is  its  meaning :  Life,  mankind's  Life,  ever  from  its  unfathom- 
able fountains,  rolls  wondrous  on,  another  though  the  same ; 
in  Literature  too,  the  seeing  eye  will  distinguish  Apostles 
of  the  Gentiles,  Proto-  and  Deutero-martyrs  ;  still  less  will 
the  Simon  Magus,  or  Apollonius  with  the  golden  thigh  be 
wanting.  But  all  now  is  on  an  infinitely  loider  scale;  the 
elements  of  it  all  swim  far-scattered,  and  still  only  striving 
towards  union  ;  —  whereby,  indeed,  it  happens  that  to  the 
most,  under  this  new  figure,  they  are  unrecognisable. 

French  Literature,  in  Diderot's  time,  presents  itself  in 
a  certain  state  of  culmination,  where  causes  long  prepared 
are  rapidly  becoming  effects;  and  was  doubtless  in  one  of 
its  more  notable  epochs.  Under  the  Economic  aspect,  in 
France,  as  in  England,  this  was  the  Age  of  Booksellers ; 
when,  as  a  Dodsley  and  Miller  could  risk  capital  in  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  a  Lebreton  and  Briasson  could  become  pur- 
veyors and  commissariat-oflUcers  for  a  French  Encyclopedic. 
Tlie  world  forever  loves  Knowledge,  and  would  part  with  it3 
last  sixpence  in  payment  thereof:  this  your  Dodsleys  and  Le- 
bretons  well  saw ;  moreover  they  could  act  on  it,  for  as  yet 
Puffery  was  not.  Ala«,  offences  must  come  ;  Puffery  from 
the  first  was  inevitable  :  woe  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  whom 
it  did  come  !  Meanwhile,  as  we  said,  it  slept  in  Chaos  ;  the 
Word  of  man  and  tradesman  was  still  partially  credible  to 
-ooan.     Booksellers   were  therefore  a  possible,  were  even  a 
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necessary  class  of  mortals,  though  a  strangely  anomalous 
one  ;  had  they  kept  from  lying,  or  lied  with  any  sort  of  mod- 
eration, the  anomaly  might  have  lasted  still  longer.  For  the 
present,  they  managed  in  Paris  as  elsewhere  :  The  Timber- 
headed  could  perceive  that  for  Thought  the  world  would 
give  money;  farther,  by  mere  shopkeeper  cunning,  that  true 
Thought,  as  in  the  end  sure  to  be  recognised,  and  by  nature 
infinitely  more  durable,  was  better  to  deal  in  than  false ; 
farther,  by  credible  tradition  of  public  consent,  that  such  and 
such  had  the  talent  of  furnishing  true  Thought  (say  rather 
it  uer,  as  the  more  correct  word)  :  on  this  hint  the  Timber- 
headed  spake  and  bargained.  Nay,  let  us  say  he  bargained, 
and  worked,  for  most  part  with  industrious  assiduity,  with 
patience,  suitable  prudence ;  nay,  sometimes  with  touches  of 
generosity  and  magnanimity,  beautifully  irradiating  the  cir- 
cumambient mass  of  greed  and  dulness.  For  the  rest,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  roughed  it  out  as  they  could ; 
so  that  if  Booksellers,  in  their  back-parlour  Valhalla,  drank 
wine  out  of  the  sculls  of  Authors  (as  they  were  fabled  to  do), 
Authors,  in  the  front-apartments,  from  time  to  time,  gave 
them  a  Rowland  for  their  Oliver :  a  Johnson  can  knock  his 
Osborne  on  the  head,  like  any  other  Bull  of  Bashan  ;  a 
Diderot  commands  his  corpulent  Panckouke  to  *'  Leave 
the  room,  and  go  to  the  devil ;  Alhz  au  diable,  sortcz  de  chez 
mui  !  " 

Under  the  internal  or  Doctrinal  aspect,  again,  French 
Literature,  we  can  see,  knew  far  better  what  it  was  about 
than  English.  Tliat  fable,  indeed,  first  set  afloat  by  some 
Trevoux  Journalist  of  the  period,  and  which  has  floated 
foolishly  enough  into  every  Kuropean  ear  since  then,  of 
tliei'e  being  an  Association  specially  organised  for  the  de- 
struction of  government,  religion,  society,  civility  (not  lo 
^)^^^^k  of  tithes,  rents,  life  and  property),  all  over  the  world  ; 
which  hell-serving  Association  met  at  the  Bamn  d'llol- 
bach's,  there  had  its  blue-light  sederunts,  and  publislicd 
Transactions    legible    to   all,  —  was    and    remains    nothing 
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but  a  fable.  Minute-books,  president's  hammer,  ballot- 
box,  punch-bowl  of  such  Pandemonium  have  not  been 
produced  to  the  world.  The  sect  of  Philosophes  existed 
at  Paris,  but  as  other  sects  do  ;  held  together  bj  loosest, 
informal,  unrecognised  ties;  within  which  every  one,  no 
doubt,  followed  his  own  natui-al  objects,  of  proseljfism,  of 
glory,  of  getting  a  livelihood.  Meanwhile,  whether  in  con- 
stituted association  or  not,  ii'rench  Philosophy  resided  in  the 
persons  of  the  French  Philosophes ;  and,  as  a  mighty  deep- 
struggling  Force,  was  at  work  there.  Deep-struggling,  irre- 
pressible ;  the  subterranean  fire,  which  long  heaved  un- 
quietly,  and  shook  all  things  with  an  ominous  motion,  was 
here,  we  can  say,  forming  itself  a  decided  spiracle  ;  — 
which,  by  and  by,  as  French  Revolution,  became  that  vol- 
cano-crater, world-famous,  world-appalling,  world-maddening, 
as  yet  very  far  from  closed  !  Fontenelle  said,  he  wished  he 
could  live  sixty  years  longer,  and  see  what  that  universal 
infidelity,  depravity  and  dissolution  of  all  ties  would  turn  to. 
In  three-score  years  Fontenelle  might  have  seen  strange 
things ;  but  not  the  end  of  the  phenomenon  perhaps  in  three 
hundred. 

Why  France  became  such  a  volcano-crater,  what  special- 
ties there  were  in  the  French  national  character,  and  polit- 
ical, moral,  intellectual  condition,  by  virtue  whereof  French 
Philosophy  tliere  and  not  elsewhere,  then  and  not  sooner  or 
later,  evolved  itself,  —  is  an  inquiry  that  has  been  often  put, 
and  cheerfully  answered ;  the  true  answer  of  which  might 
lead  us  far.  Still  deeper  than  this  Whence  were  the  ques- 
tion of  Whither;  —  with  which,  also,  we  intermeddle  not 
here.  Enough  for  us  to  understand  that  there  verily  a 
Scene  of  Universal  History  is  being  enr cted,  a  little  living 
TiME-picture  in  the  bosom  of  eterniti  ;  —  and,  with  the 
feeling  due  in  that  case,  to  ask  not  so  much  Why  it  is,  as 
What  it  is.  Leaving  priorities  and  posteriorities  aside,  and 
^use-and-efiect  to  adjust  itself  elsewhere,  conceive  so  many 
vivid  spirits  thrown  together  into  the  Europe,  into  the  Paris 
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of  that  day,  and  see  how  they  demean  themselves,  what  thcj 
work  out  and  attain  there. 

As  the  mystical  enjoyment  of  an  object  goes  infinitely 
farther  than  the  intellectual^  and  we  can  look  at  a  picture 
with  delight  and  profit,  after  all  that  we  can  be  taught  about  it 
is  grown  poor  and  wearisome  ;  so  here,  and  by  far  stronger 
reason,  these  light  Letters  of  Diderot  to  the  Voland,  again 
unveiling  and  showing  Parisian  Life,  are  worth  more  to  us 
than  many  a  heavy  tome  laboriously  struggling  to  explain  it. 
True,  we  have  seen  the  picture,  that  same  Parisian  life- 
picture,  ten  times  already  ;  but  we  can  look  at  it  an  eleventh 
time :  nay  this,  as  we  said,  is  not  a  canvas-picture,  but  a 
life-picture,  of  whose  significance  there  is  no  end  for  us. 
Grudge  not  the  elderly  Spinster  her  existence  then  ;  say 
not  she  has  lived  in  vain.  For  what  of  History  there  is,  in 
this  Preternuptial  Correspondence,  should  we  not  endeavour 
to  forgive  and  forget  all  else,  the  sensibilite  itself?  The  cur- 
tain which  had  faileti  fi)r  almost  a  century  is  again  drawn 
up  ;  the  scene  is  alive  and  busy.  Figures  grown  historical 
ai-e  here  seen  face  to  face,  and  again  live  before  us. 

A  strange  theatre  tliat  of  French  Philosophism  ;  a  strange 
dramatic  corps!  Such  another  corps  for  brilliancy  and  levity, 
for  gifts  and  vices,  and  all  manner  of  sparkling  inconsisten- 
cies, the  world  is  not  like  to  see  again.  There  is  Patriareh 
Voltaire,  of  all  Frenchmen  the  most  French;  he  whom  I  lie 
French  iiad,  as  it  were,  lung  waited  for,  'to  produce  at  onie, 
m  a  single  life,  all  that  French  genius  most  prized  and  most 
excelled  in ; '  of  him  and  his  wondrous  ways,  as  of  one 
known,  we  need  say  little.  Instant  enough  to  'crush  the 
Ab<)miiiation,  ecraser  tlnfinne^  he  has  prosecuted  his  Jesuit- 
hunt  over  many  lands  and  many  ct-nturies,  in  many  ways, 
with  an  alacrity  that  has  made  him  dangerous,  and  endan- 
gered him :  he  now  sits  at  Ferney,  withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
tive toils  of  the  chase  ;  cheers-on  his  hiuiling-dogs  mostly 
from  afar:  Didei-ot,  a  beagle  of  the  first  vehemence,  he  hai 
rather  to  restrain.     That  all  extant  and  possible  Tlieolojtjf 
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be  abolished,  will  not  content  the  fell  Denis,  as  surely  it 
might  have  done  ;  the  Patriarch  must  address  him  a  friendly 
admonition  on  his  Atheism,  and  make  him  eat  it  again. 

D'Alembert  too  we  may  consider  as  one  known  ;  of  all  the 
PhilosopLb  fraternity,  him  who  in  speech  and  conduct  agrees 
best  with  our  English  notions  :  an  independent,  patient,  pru- 
dent man ;  of  great  faculty,  especially  of  great  clearness  and 
method ;  famous  in  Matliematics ;  no  less  so,  to  the  wonder 
of  some,  in  the  intellectual  provinces  of  Literature.  A  fool- 
ish wonder ;  as  if  the  Thinker  could  think  only  on  one  thing, 
and  not  on  any  thing  he  had  a  call  towaids.  D'Alembert's 
Melanges,  as  the  impress  of  a  genuine  spirit,  in  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  probation,  have  still  iastruction  for  us,  both  of  head 
and  heart.  The  man  lives  retired  here,  in  questionable 
seclusion  with  his  Espinasse  ;  incurs  the  suspicion  of  apos- 
tasy, because  in  the  Encyclopedie,  he  saw  no  Evangel  and 
celestial  Revelation,  but  only  a  huge  Folio  Dictionary  ;  and 
would  not  venture  life  and  limb  on  it  without  a  '  considei-a- 
tion.'  Sad  was  it  to  Diderot  to  see  his  fellow-voyager  make 
for  port,  and  disregard  signals,  when  the  sea-krakens  rose 
round  him !  They  did  not  quarrel ;  were  always  friendly 
when  they  met,  but  latterly  met  only  at  the  rate  of  '  once  in 
the  two  years.'  D'Alembert  died  when  Diderot  was  on  hia 
deathbed :  "  My  friend,"  said  the  latter  to  the  news-bfinger, 
"  a  great  light  is  gone  out." 

Hovering  in  the  distance,  with  woe-struck,  minatory  air, 
-tern-beckoning,  comes  Rousseau.  Poor  Jean  Jacques! 
Alternately  deified,  and  cast  to  the  dogs  ;  a  deejvminded, 
high-minded,  even  noble,  yet  wofuUy  misarranged  mortal, 
with  all  misformations  of  Nature  intensated  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  unfavourable  Fortune.  A  lonely  man  ;  his  life 
A  long  soliloquy  !  The  wandering  Tiresias  of  the  time  ;  — 
in  whom,  however,  did  lie  prophetic  meaning,  such  as  none 
of  the  others  offer.  Whereby  indeed  it  might  partly  be 
that  the  world  went  to  such  extremes  about  him ;  that,  long 
after  his  depai'ture,  we  have  seen  one  whole  nation  worship 
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him,  and  a  Burke,  in  the  name  of  another,  class  hira  with 
the  offscourings  of  the  earth.  Uh  true  character,  with  its 
lofty  aspirings  and  poor  perforraings  ;  and  how  the  spirit  of 
the  man  worked  so  wildly,  like  celestial  fire  in  a  thick  dark 
element  of  chaos,  and  shot  forth  ethereal  radiance,  all-pierc- 
ing lightning,  yet  could  not  illuminate,  was  quenched  and 
did  not  conquer :  this,  with  what  lies  in  it,  may  now  be 
pretty  accurately  appreciated.  Let  his  history  teach  all 
whom  it  concerns,  to  ^harden  themselves  against  the  ills 
which  Mother  Nature  will  try  them  with ; '  to  seek  within 
their  own  soul  what  the  world  must  forever  deny  them ;  and 
say  composedly  to  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  this  lower 
Earth  and  Air :  Go  thou  thy  way  ;  I  go  mine ! 

Rousseau  and  Diderot  were  early  friends :  who  has  for- 
gotten how  Jean  Jacques  walked  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  Denis  (for  heretical  Metaphysics,  and  irreverence  to 
the  Strumpetocracy)  languishes  in  durance ;  and  devised 
his  first  Literary  Paradox  on  the  road  thither?  Tlieir 
Quarrel,  which,  as  a  fashionable  hero  of  the  time  complains, 
occupied  all  Paris,  is  likewise  famous  enough.  The  reader 
recollects  that  heroiail  epistle  of  Diderot  to  Grimm  on  that 
occasion,   and    the    sentence :  '  Oh,    my  friend,  let    us   con- 

*  tinue   virtuous;    for  the   state  <Jf  those  who   have  ceased 

*  to  be  so  makes  me  shudder.'  But  is  the  reader  aware 
what  the  fault  of  him  'who  has  ceased  to  be  so '  wjus?  A 
series  of  ravelments  and  squabbling  grudges,  *  which,'  says 
Mademoiselle  with  much  simplicity,  '  the  Devil  himself  could 
not  understand.'  Alas,  the  Devil  well  understood  it,  and 
I'yrant  Grimm  too  did,  who  had  the  ear  of  Diderot,  and 
poured  into  it  his  own  unjust,  almost  abominable  splceu. 
Clean  paper  need  not  be  soiled  with  a  foul  story,  where  the 
main  actor  is  only  'Tyran  le  Blanc;'  enough  to  know  that 
the  continually  virtuous  Tyrant  found  Ditlerot  '  extremely 
Impressionable ; '  so  poor  Jean  Jacques  must  go  his  ways 
(with  both  the  8«uh  and  the  scorn),  and  among  his  many 
woes   bear    this    also.     Diderot    is    not    blamable ;    pitiablf 
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rather;  for  who  would  be  a  pipe,  which  not  Fortune  only, 
but  any  Sycophant  may  play  tunes  on  ? 

Of  this  same  Tyrant  Grimm,  desiring  to  speak  peaceably 
we  shall  say  little.  The  man  himself  is  less  remarkable  than 
his  fortune.  Changed  times  indeed,  since  the  threadbare 
German  Bursch  quitted  Ratisbon,  with  the  sound  of  catcalls 
in  his  ears,  the  condemned  '  Tragedy,  Banise'  in  his  pocket ; 
and  fled  southward,  on  a  thin  travelling-tutorship ;  —  since 
Rousseau  met  you,  Herr  Grimm,  '  a  young  man  described 
'  as  seeking  a  situation,  and  whose  appearance  indicated  the 
*  pressing  necessity  he  was  in  of  soon  finding  one ! '  Of  a 
truth,  you  have  flourished  since  then,  Herr  Grimm:  his  in- 
troductions of  you  to  Diderot,  to  Holbach,  to  the  black -locked 
D'Epinay,  where  not  only  you  are  wormed-in,  but  he  is 
worraed-out,  have  turned  to  somewhat ;  the  Threadbare  has 
become  well-napped,  and  got  rufiles  and  jewel-rings,  rfnd 
walks  iabroad  in  sword  and  bagwig,  and  lackers  his  brass 
countenance  with  rouge,  and  so  (as  Tryan  le  Blanc)  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  fair ;  and  writes  Parisian  Philosophe- 
gossip  to  the  Hyperborean  Kings,  and  his  '  Grimm's  Leaves,' 
copied  '  to  the  number  of  twenty,'  are  bread  of  life  to  many  ; 
and  cringes  here,  and  domineers  there  ;  and  lives  at  his 
ease  in  the  Creation,  in  an  effective  tendresse  with  the 
D'Epinay,  husband  or  custom  of  the  country  not  objecting ! 
—  Poor  Borne,  the  new  German  Flying-Sansculotte,  feels 
his  mouth  water,  at  Paris,  over  these  flesh-pots  of  Grimm : 
reflecting  with  what  heart  he  too  could  write  '  Leaves,'  and 
be  fed  thereby.  Borne,  my  friend,  those  days  are.  done ! 
While  Northern  Courts  were  a  '  Lunar  Versailles,'  it  was 
well  to  have  an  Uriel  stationed  in  their  Sun  there ;  but  of 
all  spots  in  this  Universe  (hardly  excepting  Tophet)  Paris 
now  is  the  one  we  at  court  could  best  dispense  with  news 
from ;  never  more,  in  these  centuries,  will  a  Grimm  be 
missioned  thither ;  never  a  '  Leaf  of  Borne  '  be  blown  court- 
wards  by  any  wind.  As  for  the  Grimm,  we  can  see  that 
he  was  a  roan  made  to  rise  in  the  world :  a  fair,  even  band- 
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6ome  outfit  of  talent,  wholly  marketable ;  skill  in  music,  and 
the  like,  encyclopedical  readiness  in  all  ephera*  ra  :  saloon-wit, 
a  trenchant,  unhesitating  head ;  above  all,  a  heart  ever  in  the 
right  place,  —  in  the  market-place,  namely,  and  marked  '  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.'  Really  a  methodical,  adroit,  man- 
aging man.  By  '  hero-worship,'  and  the  cunning  appliance  of 
alternate  sweet  and  sullen,  he  has  brought  Diderot  to  be  hia 
patient  milk-cow,  whom  he  can  milk  an  Essay  from,  a  Vd- 
ume  from,  when  he  lists.  Victorious  Grimm !  He  even  es- 
caped those  same  '  horrors  of  the  Fi'ench  Revolution  '  (with 
loss  of  his  rufiles)  ;  and  was  seen  at  the  Court  of  Gk^tha, 
sleek  and  well  to  live,  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  world  has  heard  of  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Saint-Lam- 
bert ;  considerable  in  Literature,  in  Love  and  War.  He  is 
here  again,  singing  the  frostiest  Pastorals  ;  happily,  however, 
onFy  in  the  distance,  and  the  jingle  of  his  wires  soon  dies 
away.  Of  another  Chevalier,  worthy  Jaucourt,  be  the  name 
mentioned,  and  little  more  :  he  digs  unweariedly,  mole-wise, 
in  the  Encyclopedic  field,  catching  what  he  can,  and  shuns 
the  light.  Then  there  is  Helvetius,  the  well-fed  Farmer- 
general,  enlivening  his  sybaritic  life  with  metaphysic  para- 
doxes. His  revelations  De  t Homme  and  De  V Esprit  breathe 
the  freest  Philosophe-spirit,  with  Philanthropy  and  Sensibility 
enough  :  the  greater  is  our  astonishment  to  find  him  here  so 
ardent  a  Preserver  of  the  Game  : 

'  This  Madame  de  Noc(?,'  writes  Diderot,  treating  of  the  Bourbonne 
Hot-springs,  '  is  a  neighbour  of  Hulvetius.  Slic  tuld  us,  tlic  Pliiioso- 
plier  was  tlie  unliuppicHt  ni.tn  in  tlic  world  on  his  estates.  He  is  sur- 
rounded there  by  lU'ighbours  and  poiisaiits  who  detest  liim.  'V\my 
break  tlie  windows  of  liis  mansion,  plunder  liis  grounds  hy  night,  cut 
his  trees,  throw  down  Ids  walls,  tear  up  his  spiked  paling.  He  dare 
not  go  to  shoot  a  hare,  without  a  train  of  people  to  guard  him.  You 
will  ask  me,  How  it  has  come  to  pass  ]  \\y  a  boundless  zeal  for  hit 
game.  M.  Fagon,  his  predecessor,  usud  to  guard  the  grounds  with 
two  keei)ers  and  two  guns.  Helvetius  has  twentyf»)ur,  and  cannot 
tlo  it.  These  men  have  a  stiuill  premium  for  every  poacher  they  cait 
•ratch ;  anil  tlu-re  is  no  sort  of  mischief  they  will  not  cause  to  get 
more  and  more  of  these.     Besides,  liiey  arc  thcmselvet  to  man/ 
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aired  poachers.  Again,  the  border  of  his  woods  was  inhabited  by  a 
Bet  of  poor  people,  who  had  got  huts  there ;  he  has  caused  all  the 
huts  to  be  swept  away.  It  is  these,  and  such  acts  of  repeated  tyran- 
ny, that  have  raised  him  enemies  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  more  insolent, 
says  iladame  de  Noce.  as  they  have  discovered  that  the  worthy  Phi- 
losoplier  is  a  coward.  I  would  not  have  his  fine  estate  of  Vore  as  a 
present,  had  I  to  live  there  in  these  perpetual  alarms.  What  profits 
he  draws  from  that  mode  of  management  I  know  not :  but  he  is  alone 
there  ;  he  is  hated,  he  is  in  fear.  Ah  !  how  much  wiser  was  our  lady 
GeoflTrin ;  when  speaking  of  a  lawsuit  that  tormented  her,  she  said  to 
me,  "  Get  done  with  my  lawsuit ;  they  want  money  1  I  have  it.  Give 
them  money.  What  better  use  can  I  make  of  my  money  than  to  buy 
peace  witli  it  ?  "  In  Helvetius's  place,  I  would  havs  said,  "  They  kill 
me  a  few  hares  and  rabbits,  let  them  be  doing.  Thtttc  poor  creatrires 
have  no  shelter  but  my  forest,  let  them  stay  there."  I  should  hare 
reasoned  like  M.  Fagon,  and  been  adored  like  him.* 

Alas !  are  not  Helvetius's  preserves,  at  this  hour,  all  broken 
up,  and  lying  desecrated  ?  Neither  can  the  others,  in  what 
latitude  and  longitude  soever,  remain  eternally  impregnable. 
But  if  a  Rome  was  once  saved  bj  geese,  need  we  wonder 
that  an  England  is  lost  by  partridges  ?  We  are  sons  of  Eve, 
who  bartered  Paradise  for  an  apple. 

But  to  return  to  Paris  and  its  Philosophe  Church-militant. 
Here  is  a  Marmontel,  an  active  subaltern  thereof,  who  fights 
in  a  small  way,  through  the  Mercure ;  and,  in  rose-pink  ro- 
mance-pictures, strives  to  celebrate  the  *  moral  sublime.*  An 
Abbe  Morellet,  busy  with  the  Corn-Laws,  walks  in  at  inter- 
vals, stooping,  shrunk  together,  'as  if  to  get  nearer  himself, 
pour  etre  plus  pres  de  lui-meme.*  The  rogue  Galiani  alter- 
nates between  Naples  and  Paris  ;  Galiani,  by  good  luck,  has 
'  forever  settled  the  question  of  the  Corn-Laws : '  an  idle 
fellow  otherwise  ;  a  spiritual  Lazzarone  ;  full  of  frolics,  wan- 
ton quips,  anti-jesuit  gesta,  and  wild  Italian  humour  ;  the 
sight  of  his  swart,  sharp  face  is  the  signal  for  Laughter,  — 
in  which,  indeed,  the  Man  himself  has  unhappily  evaporated, 
leaving  no  result  behind  him. 

Of  the  Baron  d'Holbach  thus  much  may  be  said,  that  both 
at  Paris  and  at  Grandval  he  gives  good  dinners.     His  two 
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or  three  score  volumes  of  Atheistic  Philosophism,  which  ho 
published  (at  his  own  expense),  may  now  be  forgotten  and 
even  forgiven.  A  purse  open  and  deep,  a  heart  kindly-dis 
posed,  quiet,  sociable,  or  even  friendly  ;  these,  with  excellent 
wines,  gain  him  a  literary  elevation,  which  no  thinking  faculty 
he  had  could  have  pretended  to.  An  ea.*y,  laconic  gentleman ; 
of  grave  politeness ;  apt  to  lose  temper  at  play  ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  good-humoured,  eupeptic  and  eupractic :  there  may  he 
live,  and  let  live. 

Nor  is  heaven's  last  gift  to  man  wanting  here ;  the  natural 
sovereignty  of  women.  Your  Chatelets,  Epinays,  Espinasses, 
Geoffrins,  Deffands,  will  play  their  part  too :  there  shall, 
in  all  senses,  be  not  only  Philosophers,  but  Philosophesses, 
Strange  enough  is  the  figure  these  women  make :  good  souls, 
it  was  a  strange  world  (or  them.  What  with  metaphysics 
and  flirtation,  system  of  nature,  fashion  of  dress-caps,  vanity, 
curiosity,  jealousy,  atheism,  rheumatism,  traites,  bouts-rimes, 
noble-sentiments,  and  rouge-pots,  —  the  vehement  female  in- 
tellect sees  itself  sailing  on  a  chaos,  where  a  wiser  might 
have  wavered  if  not  foundered.  For  the  rest  (as  an  accu- 
rate observer  has  remarked),  they  become  a  sort  of  Lady- 
Presidents  in  that  society ;  attain  great  influence ;  and, 
imparting  as  well  as  receiving,  communicate  to  all  that  is 
done  or  said  somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  tone. 

In  a  world  so  wide  and  multifarious,  this  little  band  of 
Philosophes,  acting  and  speaking  as  they  did,  had  a  most 
various  reception  to  expect  ;  votes  divided  to  the  uttermost. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  busy  enough  with  their  own  work,  ( (' 
course  heeded  th(im  only  when  forced  to  do  it;  these,  m«*an' 
while,  form  the  great  nejitral  element,  in  which  the  battle  haj 
to  fight  itself;  the  two  hosts,  according  to  their  several  suo 
C(^s8,  to  recr'/it  themselves.  Of  the  Higher  Classes,  it  aj)- 
pears,  the  small  proportion  not  wholly  occupied  in  eating  and 
dressing,  and  therefore  open  to  such  a  question,  are  in  their 
favour,  —  strange  as  to  us  it  may  seem  ;  the  spectacle  of 
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ft  Church  pulled  down  is,  in  stagnant  times,  amusing  ;  nor  do 
the  generality,  on  either  side,  yet  see  whither  ulteriorly  it  is 
tending.  The  Reading  World,  which  was  then  more  than 
now  the  intelligent,  inquiring  world,  reads  eagerly  (as  it  will 
ever  do)  whatsoever  skilful,  sprightly,  reasonable-looking 
word  is  written  for  it ;  enjoying,  appropriating  the  same  ; 
perhaps  without  fixed  judgment,  or  deep  care  of  any  kind. 
Careful  enough,  fixed  enough,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Jesuit 
Brotherhood ;  in  these  days  sick  unto  death  ;  but  only  the 
bitterer  and  angrier  lor  that.  Dangerous  are  the  death-con- 
vulsions of  an  expiring  Sorbonne,  ever  and  anon  filling  Paris 
with  agitation :  it  behoves  your  Philosophe  to  walk  warily, 
and,  in  many  a  critical  circumstance,  to  weep  with  the  one 
cheek,  and  smile  with  the  other.  Nor  is  Literature  itself 
wholly  Philosophe :  apart  from  the  Jesuit  regulars,  in  their 
Trevoux  Journals,  Sermons,  Episcopal  Charges,  and  other 
camps  or  casemates,  a  considerable  Guerilla  or  Reviewer 
force  (consisting,  as  usual,  of  smugglers,  unemployed  desti- 
tute persons,  deserters  who  have  been  refused  promotion, 
and  other  the  like  broken  characters)  has  organised  itself, 
and  maintains  a  harassing  bush-warfare :  of  these  the  chief- 
tain is  Freron,  once  in  tolerable  repute  with  the  world,  had 
he  not,  carrying  too  high  a  head,  struck  his  foot  on  stones, 
and«stumbled.  By  the  continual  depreciating  of  talent  grown 
at  length  undeniable,  he  has  sunk  low  enough  :  Voltaire,  in 
the  Ecossaise,  can  bring  him  on  the  stage,  and  have  him 
killed  by  laughter,  under  the  name,  sufficiently  recognisable, 
of  Wasp  (in  P>ench,  Frelon).  Another  Empecedor,  still 
more  hateful,  is  Palissot,  who  has  written  and  got  acted  a 
Comedy  of  Les  Philosophes,  at  which  the  Parisians,  spite  of 
ts  dulness,  have  also  laughed.  To  laugh  at  us,  the  so  merito- 
I'ous  us  !  Heard  mankind  ever  the  like  ?  For  poor  Palis- 
set,  had  he  fallen  into  Philosophe  hands,  serious  bodily  tar- 
■nd-feathering  might  have  been  apprehended :  as  it  was, 
they  do  what  the  pen,  with  its  gall  and  copperas,  can  ;  in- 
Toke  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  the  treatment  of  divine 
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Philosophy  ;  —  with  which  view,  in  particular,  friend  Diderot 
seems  to  have  composed  his  Rameau^s  Nephew,  wherein  Pa- 
lissot  and  others  of  his  kidney  are  (figuratively  speaking) 
mauled  and  mangled,  and  left  not  in  dog's  likeness.  So  di- 
vided was  the  world,  Literary,  Courtly,  Miscellaneous,  on  this 
matter:  it  was  a  confused  anomalous  time. 

Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  may  be  reckoned  the 
relations  of  French  Philosophism  to  F'oreign  Ciowned  Heads. 
In  Prussia  thei'e  is  a  Philosophe  King ;  in  Russia  a  Philo- 
sophe  Empress :  the  whole  North  swarms  with  kinglets  and 
queenlets  of  the  like  temper.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
entertain  their  special  ambassador  in  Pliilosophedum,  their 
lion's-provider  to  furnish  spiritual  Philosophe-provender;  and 
pay  him  well.  The  great  Frederic,  the  great  Catherine  are 
as  nursing-father  and  nursing-mother  to  this  new  Church  of 
Antichrist ;  in  all  straits,  ready  with  money,  honourable  royal 
asylum,  help  of  every  sort,  —  which,  however,  except  in  tlve 
money-shape,  the  wiser  of  our  Philosophes  are  shy  of  receiv- 
ing. Voltaire  had  tried  it  in  the  asylum-shape,  and  fiiund  it 
unsuitable ;  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  decline  repeating  the 
experiment.  "What  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  airh-nnigi- 
cian  Time  !  Could  these  Frederics,  Catherines,  Josephs,  have 
looked  forward  some  three-score  years  ;  and  beheld  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  conference  at  Laybach  !  But  so  goes  the  world  : 
kings  are  not  seraphic  doctors,  with  gift  of  prescience,  but 
only  men,  with  common  eyesight,  partici|)ating  in  the  influ- 
ences of  their  generation  :  kings  too,  like  all  mortals,  have  a 
cerUiin  love  of  knowledge  ;  still  more  infallibly,  a  certain  de- 
sire of  applause;  a  certain  delight  in  mortifying  one  another. 
Thus  what  is  persecuted  here  finds  refuge  there  ;  and  ever, 
one  way  or  other,  the  New  works  itself  out  full-formed  from 
under  the  Old  ;  nay  tlie  Old,  as  in  tliis  instance,  sits  sedu- 
lously hatching  a  cockatrice  that  will  one  day  devour  it. 

No  less  anomalous,  confused  and  contradictory  is  the  rela 
lion  of  the  Philosophes  to  their  own  Government,  I  low 
•ndeed,  could  it   l)o  otherwise,  their  relation  to  Society  being 
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still  so  undecided  ;  and  the  Government,  v\  hich  might  have 
endeavoured  to  adjust  and  preside  over  this,  being  itself  in 
a  state  of  anomaly,  death-lethargj  and  doting  decrepitude  ? 
The  true  conduct  and  position  for  a  French  Sovereign  tow- 
ards French  Literature,  in  that  country  might  have  been, 
though  perhaps  of  all  things  the  most  important,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  discos  er  and  accomplish.  What  chance  was 
there  that  a  thick-blooded  Louis  Quinze,  from  his  Pare  aux 
Gerfs,  should  discover  it,  should  have  the  faintest  inkling  of 
it  ?  His  '  peaceable  soul '  w  as  quite  otherwise  employed . 
Minister  after  Minister  must  consult  his  own  several  insight, 
his  own  whim,  above  all  his  own  ease :  and  so  the  whole 
business,  now  when  we  look  on  it,  comes  out  one  of  the  most 
botched,  piebald,  inconsistent,  lamentable  and  even  ludicrous 
objects  in  the  history  of  State-craft.  Alas,  necessity  has  no 
law :  the  statesman,  without  light,  perhaps  even  without 
eyes,  whom  Destiny  nevertheless  constrains  to  'govern' 
his  nation  in  a  time  of  World-Downfall,  what  shall  he  do, 
but  if  so  may  be,  collect  the  taxes ;  prevent  in  some  degree, 
murder  and  arson  ;  and  for  the  rest,  wriggle  hither  and 
thither,  return  upon  his  steps,  clout  up  old  rents  and  open 
new,  —  and,  on  the  whole,  eat  his  victuals,  and  let  the  Devil 
govern  it  ?  Of  the  pass  to  which  Statesmanship  had  come 
in  resi)ect  of  Philosophisra,  let  this  one  fact  be  evidence  in- 
stead of  a  thousand.  M.  de  Malesherbes  writes  to  warn 
Diderot  that,  next  day,  he  will  give  orders  to  have  all  his 
papers  seized.  —  Impossible  !  answers  Diderot :  juste  del! 
how  shall  I  sort  them,  where  shall  I  hide  them,  within  four- 
iui(l-t«enty  hours?  Send  them  to  me,  answers  M.  de  Male- 
?li»;rbe3 !  Thither  accordingly  they  go.  under  lock  and  seal ; 
and  the  hungry  catchpoles  find  nothing  but  empty  drawers. 

The  Encyclopedie  was  set  forth  first '  with  approbation  and 
Privilege  du  Roi  ;'  next,  it  was  stopped  by  Authority  ;  next, 
thri  public  murmuring,  suffered  to  proceed ;  tl  en  again,  posi- 
lively  for  the  last  time,  stopped,  —  and,  nc  whit  the  less 
printed,  and   written,  and  circulated,  under  thin   disguises 
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Borae  hundred  and  filty  printers  working  at  it  with  open 
doors,  all  Paris  knowing  of  it,  only  Authority  winking  hard 
Choiseul,  in  his  resolute  way,  had  now  shut  the  eyes  of 
Authority,  and  kept  them  shut.  Finally,  to  crown  the  whole 
matter,  a  copy  of  the  prohibited  Book  lies  in  (he  King's 
private  library  :  and  owes  favour,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
prohibition,  to  the  foolishest  accident : 

'One  of  Louis  Fifteenth's  domestics  told  me,'  says  Voltnin>,  'that 
once,  the  King  his  master  supping,  in  private  circle  (en  petite  com- 
paqnie),  at  Trianon,  the  conversation  turned  first  on  the  cliase,  and 
from  tliis  on  gunpowder.  Some  one  said  that  tiie  best  powder  was 
made  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  in  equal  parts.  The  Due 
de  la  Valliere,  with  better  knowledge,  maintained  that  for  good  pow- 
der there  must  be  one  part  of  sulphur,  one  of  charcoal,  with  five  of 
saltpetre,  well  filtered,  well  evaporated,  well  crystallised. 

'  "  It  is  pleasant,"  said  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  "  that  we  who  daily 
amuse  ourselves  with  killing  partridges  in  the  Park  of  Versailles, 
and  sometimes  with  killing  men,  or  getting  ourselves  killed,  on  the 
frontiers,  should  not  know  what  that  same  work  of  killing  is  done 
with." 

' "  Alas !  we  are  in  the  like  case  with  all  things  in  this  world,"  an- 
swered Madame  de  Pompadour  :  "  I  know  not  what  the  rouge  I  put 
upon  my  cheeks  is  made  of;  you  would  bring  me-  to  a  nonplus,  if 
you  asked  how  the  silk  hose  I  wear  are  manufactured."  "  'Tis  a 
pity,"  said  the  Due  de  la  Vallif^re,  "  that  his  Majesty  confiscated  our 
Dictioiinaires  Kiiryclop/diqties,  which  cost  us  our  hundred  pistoles  ;  we 
Bhould  soon  find  the  decision  of  all  our  questions  there."  The  King 
■  justified  the  act  of  confiscation  ;  he  had  been  informed  that  these 
twenty-one  folio  volumes,  to  be  found  lying  on  all  ladies'  toilettes, 
were  the  most  jK-rnieious  things  in  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  he  had  resolved  to  look  for  himself  if  this  were  true,  before 
suffering  the  bdok  to  circulate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  rep.-i.'it,  ho 
sends  three  of  his  valets  to  bring  him  a  copy  ;  they  enter,  struggling 
under  seven  volumes  each.  The  article  pitwtUr  is  turned  \\\\\  the 
Ducde  la  Valliere  is  found  to  be  right :  and  sixm  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour learns  the  diflerence  Ix'lween  tiie  old  rnu<ic  d'F.spaijnt  with  wliicli 
the  ladies  of  Madrid  colouretl  their  cheeks,  and  the  roufje  drs  dainrs  of 
Paris.  She  finds  that  the  Greek  and  Roninn  ladies  painted  with  r 
purple  extracted  from  the  murejr,  and  that  Lionseciuently  our  scarlet  is 
the  purple  of  the  ancienU ;  and  that  there  is  more  purple  in  the  roii<f 
i'Etpaijne,  and  moa-  cochineal  in  that  of  France.     She  learns  how 
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stockings  are  woven ;  the  stocking-frame  described  there  fills  her 
with  amazement.  "  Ah,  what  a  glorious  book  !  "  cried  she.  "  Sire, 
did  you  confiscate  this  magazine  of  all  useful  things,  that  you  mighj 
have  it  wholly  to  yourself,  then,  and  be  the  one  learned  man  in  your 
kingdom?  "  Each  threw  himself  on  the  volumes,  like  the  daughters 
of  I  ycomedes  on  the  jewels  of  Ulysses  ;  each  found  forthwith  what- 
ever he  was  seeking.  Some  who  had  lawsuits  were  surprised  to  see 
the  decision  of  them  there.  The  King  reads  there  all  the  rights  of 
his  crown.  "  Well,  in  truth  (mais  vraiment),"  said  he,  "  I  know  not 
why  they  said  so  much  ill  of  the  book."  "  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  Due 
de  Nivernois,  "  does  not  your  Majesty  see,"  &c.  &c.' 

In  such  a  confused  world,  under  such  unheard-of  circum- 
stances, must  friend  Diderot  ply  his  editorial  labours.  No 
sinecure  is  it!  Penetrating  into  all  subjects  and  sciences; 
waiting  and  rummaging  in  all  libraries,  laboratories ;  nay, 
for  many  years,  fearlessly  diving  into  all  manner  of  work- 
shops, unscrewing  stocking-looms,  and  even  working  thereon 
(that  the  department  of  Arts  and  Trades  might  be  perfect)  ; 
then  seeking  out  contributors,  and  flattering  them,  quickening 
their  laziness,  getting  payment  for  them ;  quarrelling  with 
Bookseller  and  Printer :  bearing  all  miscalculations,  misfor- 
tunes, misdoings  of  so  many  fallible  men  (for  there  all  at 
last  lands)  on  his  single  back :  surely  this  was  enough,  with- 
out having  farther  to  do  battle  with  the  beagles  of  Office, 
perilously  withstand  them,  expensively  sop  them,  toilsomely 
elude  them  !  Nevertheless,  he  perseveres,  and  will  not  but 
persevere  ;  —  less,  perhaps,  with  the  deliberate  courage  of  a 
Man,  who  has  compared  result  and  o,iitlay,  than  with  the 
passionate  obstinacy  of  a  Woman  who,  naving  made  up  her 
mind,  will  shrink  at  no  ladder  of  ropes,  but  ride  with  her 
lover,  though  all  the  four  Elements  gainsay  it. '  At  every 
new  concussion  from  the  Powers,  he  roars  ;  say  rather, 
shrieks,  for  there  is  a  female  shrillness  in  it ;  proclaiming, 
Murder  !  Robbery  !  Rape  I  invoking  men  and  angels  ;  mean- 
while proceeds  unweariedly  with  the  printing.  It  is  a  hos* 
•ile  building  up,  not  of  the  Holy  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but 
of  the  Unholy  one  at  Paris  :  thus  must  Diderot,  like  Ezra 
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come  to  strange  extremities  ;    and  every  workman  worka 
with  his  trowel  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  his  weapon  of  war 
that  so,  in  spite  of  all  Tiglaths,  the  work  go  on,  and  the  top- 
stone  of  it  be  brou"rht  out  with  shoutin^r. 

Shouting!  Ah,  what  faint  broken  quaver  is  that  in  the 
shout ;  as  of  a  man  that  shouted  with  the  throat  only,  and 
inwardly  was  bowed  down  with  dispiritment  ?  It  is  Dide- 
rot's faint  broken  quaver  ;  he  is  sick  and  heavy  of  soul. 
Scandalous  enough  :  the  Goth  Lebreton,  loving,  as  he  says, 
his  head  better  even  than  his  profit,  has  for  years  gone  priv- 
ily at  dead  of  night  to  the  finished  Encyclopedic  proof-sheets, 
and  tliere  with  nefarious  pen  scratched  out  whatever  to  him 
seemed  dangerous  ;  tilling  up  the  gap  as  he  could,  or  merely 
letting  it  fill  itself  up.  Heaven  and  Earth  !  Not  only  are 
the  finer  Philosophe  sallies  mostly  cut  out, —  but  hereby  has 
the  work  become  a  sunken,  hitching,  ungainly  mass,  little 
better  than  a  monstrosity.  Goth  !  Hun !  sacrilegious  Attiia 
of  the  book-trade !  Oh,  surely  for  this  treason  the  hottest  of 
Dante's  Purgatory  were  too  temperate.  Infamous  art  thou, 
Lebreton,  to  all  ages  —  that  read  the  Eiicyclopedie ;  and 
Philosophes  not  yet  in  swaddling  clothes  shall  gnash  their 
teeth  over  tliee,  and  spit  upon  thy  memory.  —  Lebreton 
pockets  both  tlie  abuse  and  the  cash,  and  sleeps  sound  in  a 
whole  skin.  The  able  Editor  could  never  be  said  to  get 
entirely  the  better  of  it  while  he  lived. 

Now,  however,  it  is  time  that,  quitting  generalities,  we 
go,  in  this  fine  autumn  weather,  to  Holbach's  at  Grandval, 
where  the  hardvvorked  but  unwearied  Encyclo|K'dist,  with 
plenty  of  ink  and  vvriting-pa|)er,  is  sure  to  be.  Ever  in  the 
Holbacli  household,  his  arrival  is  a  holiday ;  if  a  quarrel 
spring  up,  it  is  only  because  he  will  not  come,  or  too  soon 
go«'s  away.  A  man  of  social  talent,  with  such  a  tongm^  as 
Diderot's,  in  a  niansiun  where  the  only  want  to  be  guarded 
Hgainst  was  that  of  wit,  could  not  be  other  than  welcome. 
He  composes  Articles  there,  and  walks,  and  dines,  and  plays 
cards,  and  talks ;  languishingly  wail:  letters  from  his  Voland, 
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copiously  writes  to  her.  It  is  in  these  copious  love-de- 
Rpatches  that  the  whole  matter  is  so  graphically  painted 
we  have  an  Asmodeus'  view  of  the  interior  life  there,  and 
live  it  over  again  with  him.  The  Baroness,  in  red  silk  tem- 
pered with  snow-white  gauze,  is  beauty  and  grace  itself;  her 
old  Mother  is  a  perfect  romp  of  fifteen,  or  younger;  the 
house  is  lively  with  company;  the  Baron,  as  we  said,  speaks 
little,  but  to  the  purpose  ;  is  seen  sometimes  with  his  pipe,  in 
dressing-gown  and  red  slippers ;  otherwise  the  best  of  land- 
lords. Remarkable  figures  drop  in :  generals  disabled  at 
Quebec  ;  fashionable  gentlemen  rusticating  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  Abbes,  such  as  Galiani,  Raynal,  Morellet ;  perhaps 
Grimm  and  his  Epinay  ;  other  Philosophes  and  Philoso- 
phesses.  Guests  too  of  less  dignity,  acting  rather  as  butts 
than  as  bowmen  :  for  it  is  the  part  of  every  one  either  to 
have  wit,  or  to  be  the  cause  of  having  it. 

Among  these  latter,  omitting  many,  tliere  is  one  whom, 
for  country's  sake,  we  must  particularise  :  an  ancient  per- 
sonage, named  Hoop  (Hope),  whom  they  called  Pere  Hoop  ; 
by  birth  a  Scotchman.  Hoop  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fix- 
ture at  Grandval,  not  bowman,  therefore  butl ;  and  is  shot 
at  for  his  lodging.  A  most  shrivelled,  wind-dried,  dyspeptic, 
chill-shiveiing  individual ;  Professor  of  Life-weariness ;  sits 
dozing  there,  —  dozes  there,  however,  with  one  eye  open. 
He  submits  to  be  called  Mummy,  without  a  shrug;  cowers 
over  the  fire,  at  the  warmest  corner.  Yet  is  there  a  cer- 
tain sardonic  subacidity  in  Pere  Hoop  ;  when  he  slowly 
unlocks  his  leathern  jaw,  we  hear  him  with  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure. Hoop  has  been  in  various  countries  and  situations;  in 
that  croaking  metallic  voice  <  f  his,  can  tell  a  distinct  story. 
Diderot  apprehended  he  would  one  day  hang  himself:  if  so, 
what  Museum  now  holds  liLs  remains?  The  Parent  Hoops, 
""  would  seem,  still  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  he,  the 
ond  son,  as  Bourdeaux  Merchant,  having  helped  them 
tliitlier,  out  of  some  proud  ilanorhouse  no  longer  weather- 
tight.      Can  any  ancient  person  of  that  city  give  us  trace 
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of  such  a  man  ?  It  must  be  inquired  into.  One  only  of 
Father  Hoop's  reminiscences  we  shall  report,  as  the  high- 
est instance  on  record  of  a  national  virtue  :  At  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  a  kinsman  of  Hoop's,  a  gentleman  with  gold 
rings  on  his  fingers,  stands  fighting  and  fencing  for  life  with 
a  rough  Highlander  ;  the  Highlander,  by  some  clever  stroke, 
whisks  the  jewelled  +iand  clear  off,  and  then  —  picks  it  up 
from  the  ground,  sticks  it  in  his  sporran  for  future  leisure, 
and  fights  on  !     The  force  of  vertue  ^  could  no  farther  go. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  to  learn, 
that  in  the  last  days  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1770, 
Denis  Diderot  over-ate  himself  (as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing),  at  Grandval ;  and  had  an  obstinate  *  indigestion  of 
tread.'  He  writes  to  Grimm  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all  in- 
digestions :  to  his  fair  Voland  that  it  lay  more  than  fifteen 
hours  on  his  stomach,  with  a  weight  like  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  him ;  would  neither  remonter  nor  descendre  ;  nor  indeed 
stir  a  hairsbreadth  for  warm  water,  de  quelqtie  c6te  que  je  la 
(the  warm  water)  prisse. 

Clytterium  donare, 
Ensuita  purgart ! 

Such  things,  we  grieve  to  say,  are  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
the  Holbachian  table  is  ail-too  plenteous ;  there  are  cooks 
too,  we  know,  who  boast  of  their  diabolic  ability  to  Ci\use  the 
patient,  by  successive  intensations  of  their  art,  to  eat  with 
new  and  ever  new  appetite,  till  he  explode  on  the  spot.  Di- 
derot writes  to  his  fair  one,  that  his  clothes  will  hardly  button, 
that  he  is  thus  'stuffed'  and  thus  ;  and  so  indigestion  succeeds 
indigestion.  Such  Narratives  fill  the  heart  of  sensibility  with  . 
amazement;  nor  to  the  woes  that  chequer  this  imperfect, 
ciico-gastric  state  of  existence  is  the  tear  wanting. 

The  society  at  Grandval  cannot  be  accounte*!  very  dull. 
Deverthelcss    let    no    man    regretfully   conq)are  it  with  any 

1  Vtrtm  (properly  manliness,  the  chief  duty  of  nnn)  mennt^  in  old 
Rome,  pmotr  of  fiyhtitu/  ;  inonn^,  in  modern  Rome,  connmuturihip ;  It 
Scotland,  rtrj/J.  —  Ei>. 
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neighbourhood  he  ma_/  have  dra\A'n  bj  lot,  in  the  present  day ; 
or  even  with  any  no-neighbourhood,  if  that  be  his  affliction. 
The  gaiety  at  Grandval  was  of  the  kind  that  could  not  last. 
Were  it  aot  that  some  Belief  is  left  in  Mankind,  how  could 
the  sport  of  emitting  Unbelief  continue?  On  which  ground, 
indeed.  Swift,  in  his  masterly  argument  '  Against  abolishing 
the  Christian  Religion,'  urges,  not  without  pathos,  that  in- 
numerable men  of  wit,  enjoying  a  comfortable  status  by  vir- 
tue of  jokes  on  the  Catechism,  would  hereby  be  left  without 
pabulum,  the  staff  of  life  cut  away  from  their  hand.  The 
Holbachs  were  blind  to  this  consideration  ;  and  joked 
away,  as  if  it  would  last  forever.  So  too  M'ith  regard  to 
Obscene  Talk  :  where  were  the  merit  of  a  riotous  Mother-in- 
law  saying  and  doing,  in  public,  these  never-imagined  scan- 
dals, had  not  a  cunningly-devised  fable  of  Modesty  been  set 
afloat ;  were  there  not  some  remnants  of  Modesty  still  ex- 
tant among  the  unphilosophic  classes?  The  Samoeids  (ac- 
cording to  Travellers)  have  few  double  meanings  ;  among 
stall  cattle  the  witty  effect  of  such  is  lost  altogether.  Be  ad- 
vised, then,  foolish  old  woman  1  '  Burn  not  thy  bed  ; '  the 
light  of  it  will  soon  go  out,  and  then  ?  —  Apart  from  the  com- 
mon household  topics,  which  the  '  daily  household  epochs  * 
bring  with  thera  everywhere,  two  main  elements,  we  regret 
to  say,  come  to  light  in  the  conversation  at  Grandval ;  these, 
with  a  spicing  of  Noble-sentiment,  are,  unfortunately.  Blas- 
phemy and  Bawdry.  Whereby,  at  this  distance,  the  whole 
matter  grows  to  look  poor  and  effete ;  and  we  can  honestly 
rejoice  that  it  all  has  been,  and  need  not  be  again. 

But  now,  hiistening  back  to  Paris,  friend  Diderot  finds 
proof-sheets  enough  on  his  desk,  and  notes,  and  invitations, 
and  applications  from  distressed  men  of  letters ;  nevertheless 
runs  over,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  news  from  the  Voland ; 
will  then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  He  writes  much ;  talks 
and  visits  much :  besides  the  Savans,  Artists,  spiritual  Nota- 
oilities,  domestic  or  migratory,  of  the  period,  he  has  a  liberal 
»^'owance  of  unnotable  Associates  ;  especially  a  whole  bevj 
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of  young  or  oldish,  mostly  rather  spiteful  Women  ;  ic  whose 
gossip  he  is  perfect.  We  hear  the  rustling  of  tlieir  silks,  the 
clack  of  their  pretty  tongues,  tittle-tattle  '  like  their  pattens 
when  they  walk  ; '  and  the  sound  of  it,  fresh  as  yesterday, 
through  this  long  vista  of  Time,  has  become  significant 
almost  prophetic.  Life  could  not  hang  heavy  on  Diderot's 
hands :  he  is  a  vivid,  open,  all-embracing  creature ;  could 
have  found  occupation  anywhere  ;  has  oocupation  here  forced 
on  him,  enough  and  to  spare.  '  He  had  much  to  do,  and  did 
'  much  of  his  own,'  says  Mademoiselle ;  *  yet  three-fourths  of 
'  his  life  were  employed  in  helping  whosoever  had  need  of  his 

*  purso,  of  his  talents,  of  his  management :  his  study,  for  the 

*  five-and-twenty  years  I  knew  it,  was  like  a  well-frequented 
'  shop,  where,  as  one  customer  went,  another  came.'  He  could 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse  any  one.  He  has  reconciled 
Brothers,  sought  out  Tutorages,  settled  Lawsuits  ;  solicited 
Pensions ;  advised,  and  refreshed  hungry  Authors,  instructed 
ignorant  ones :  he  has  written  advertisements  for  incipient 
helpless  Grocers  ;  he  once  wrote  the  dedication  (to  a  pious 
Due  d'Orleans)  of  a  lampoon  against  himself, — and  so 
raised  some  five-and-twenty  gold  louis  for  tiie  famishing  lam- 
pooner. For  all  these  things,  let  not  the  light  Diderot  want 
his  reward  with  us !  Other  reward,  except  from  himself,  he 
got  none ;  but  often  the  reverse ;  as  in  iiis  little  Drama,  Jm 
Piece  et  le  Proloffiie,  may  be  seen  humorously  and  good- 
humouredly  set  forth  under  his  6wn  hand.  Indeed,  bis 
clients,  by  a  vant  majority,  were  of  the  scoundrel  s|)ecies ;  in 
any  case,  Denis  knew  well,  that  to  expect  gnititude,  is  to  de- 
serve ingratitude.  —  'Riviere  well  contented'  (hear  Made- 
moiselle) '  now  thanks  my  father,  both  for  his  services  and 
'  his  advices ;  sits  chatting  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 

*  then  takes  leave  ;  my  father  shows  him  down.  As  they  are 
*on  the  stairs,  Riviere  stops,  turns  round,  and  asks:  "  M. 
•Diderot,  are  you  acquainted  with  Natural  History?"  — 
•"  Why,  a  little  ;  I  know  an  aloe  from  a  sago,  a  pigeon  froic 

ft  colibri."  — "  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  Formica 
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leo?"  —  "  No."  —  "  It  is  a  little  insect  of  great  industry :  it 

digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  like  a  reversed  funnel ;  covers  the 

top  with  fine  light  sand ;  entices  foolish  insects  to  it ;  takes 

'ihem,  sucks  thera,  then  says  to  them:  M.  Diderot,  I  have  the 

'  honour  to  wish  you  good  day."     My  father  stood  laughing 

'like  to  split  at  this  adventure.' 

Thus,  amid  labour  and  recreation  ;  questionable  Literature, 
unquestionable  Loves  ;  eating  and  digesting,  better  or  worse ; 
in  gladness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  in  laughter  ending  in 
sighs,  does  Diderot  pass  his  days.  He  has  been  hard  toiled, 
but  then  well  flattered,  and  is  nothing  of  a  hypochondx'iac. 
What  little  service  renown  can  do  him,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  done :  he  is  in  the  centre  of  the  literature,  science, 
art,  of  his  nation  ;  not  numbered  among  the  Academical  Forty, 
yet  in  his  heterodox  heart  entitled  to  be  almost  proud  of  the 
exclusion  ;  successful  in  Criticism,  successful  iri  Philosophism, 
nay,  highest  of  sublunary  glories,  successful  in  the  Theatre ; 
vanity  may  whisper,  if  she  please,  that,  excepting  the  unat- 
tainable Voltaire  alone,  he  is  the  first  of  Frenchmen.  High 
beads  are  in  correspondence  with  him  the  low-born  ;  from 
Catherine  the  Empress  to  Philidor  the  Chess-player,  he  is 
in  honoured  relation  with  all  manner  of  men ;  with  scien- 
tific Buffbns,  Eulers,  D'Alemberts ;  with  artistic  Falconnets, 
Vanloos,  Riccobonis,  Garricks.  He  was  ambitious  of  being 
a  Philosophe ;  and  now  the  whole  fast-growing  sect  of  Phi- 
losophes  look  qp  to  him  as  their  head  and  mystagogue.  To 
Denis  Diderot,  when  he  stept  out  of  the  Langres  Diligence 
at  the  College  d'Harcourt ;  or  afterwards,  when  he  walked 
in  the  subterranean  shades  of  Rascaldom,  with  uneasy  steps 
over  the  burning  raarle,  a  much  smaller  destiny  would  have 
seemed  desirable.  Witiiin  doors,  again,  matters  stand  rather 
disjointed,  as  surely  they  might  well  do :  however,  Madame 
Diderot  is  always  true  and  assiduous ;  if  one  Daughter  talk 
enthusiastically,  and  at  length  (though  her  father  has  written 
the  Religieuse)  die  mad  in  a  convent,  the  other,  a  quick,  in- 
tfilligent,  graceful  girl,  is  waxing  into  womanhood,  and  takes 
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after  the  father's  Philosophism,  leaving  the  mother's  Piety  fai 
enough  aside.  To  which  elements  of  mixed  good  and  evil 
from  without,  add  this  so  incalculably  favourable  one  from 
within,  that  of  all  literary  men  Diderot  is  the  least  a  self- 
listenor ;  none  of  your  puzzling,  repenting,  forecasting,  ear- 
nest-bilious temperaments,  but  sanguineous-lymphatic  every 
fibre  of  him,  living  lightly  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a  world 
mostly  painted  rose-colour. 

The  Encyclopedie,  after  nigh  thirty  years  of  endeavour, 
to  which  only  the  Siege  of  Troy  may  offer  some  faint  paral- 
lel, is  finished.  Scattered  Compositions  of  all  sorts,  printed 
or  manuscript,  making  many  Volumes,  lie  also  finished ;  the 
Philosophe  has  reaped  no  golden  harvest  from  them.  He  is 
getting  old  :  can  live  out  of  debt,  but  is  still  poor.  Thinking 
to  settle  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  must  resolve  to  sell  his 
Library  ;  money  is  not  otherwise  to  be  raised.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  Northern  Cleopatra  steps  imperially  forward ;  pur- 
chases his  Library  for  its  full  value ;  gives  him  a  handsome 
pension,  as  librarian  to  keep  it  for  her ;  and  pays  him  more- 
over fifty  years  thereof  by  advance  in  ready  money.  This 
we  call  imperial  (in  a  world  so  necessitous  as  ours),  though 
the  wliole  munificence  did  not,  we  find,  cost  above  three 
thousand  pounds ;  a  trifle  to  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias. 
In  fact,  it  is  about  the  sum  your  first-rate  king  eals,  as  board- 
wages,  in  one  day  ;  who,  however,  has  seldom  sufficient ;  not 
to  speak  of  charitable  overplus.  In  admiration  of  hi8  Em- 
press, tiie  vivid  Philosophe  is  now  louder  tiian  ever;  he  even 
breaks  forth  into  rather  husky  singing.  Who  shall  blame 
him?  The  Northern  Cleopatra  (whom,  in  any  case,  he  must 
regard  with  other  eyes  than  we)  has  stretched  out  a  gtmerous, 
helping  hand  to  him,  where  otherwise  there  was  no  help,  but 
only  hindrance  and  injury  :  all  men  will,  and  should,  more 
or  less,  obey  the  proverb,  to  praise  flic  fair  as  their  own 
market  goes  in  it. 

On^J  of  the  last  great  sccn<;s  in  Diderot's  Lil'tr  is  liis  per- 
soqal  visit  to  this  Benefactress.     There  is  but  one  Letter 
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from  hira  with  Petersburg  for  date,  and  that  of  orainoua 
brevity.  The  Philosophe  was  of  open,  unheedful,  free-and- 
easy  disposition ;  Prince  and  Polisson  were  singularly  alike 
to  him  ;  it  was  '  hail  fellow  well  met,'  with  every  Son  of 
Adam,  be  his  clothes  of  one  stuff  or  the  other.  Such  a  man 
could  be  no  court-sycophant,  was  ill  calculated  to  succeed  at 
coui-t.  We  can  imagine  that  the  Neva-colic,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Neva-water,  were  not  the  only  things  hurtful  to 
his  nerves  there.  For  King  Denis,  who  had  dictated  such 
wonderful  anti-regalities  in  the  Abbe  Raynal's  History ;  ^ 
and  himself,  in  a  moment  of  sibylism,  emitted  that  surprising 
announcement,  surpassing  all  yet  uttered  or  utterable  in  the 
Tyrtaean  way,  how 

Ses  mains  (the  freeman's)  ourderaierU  les  enlraiUes  dupretre, 
Au  defaut  d'un  cordon,  pour  etrangler  les  rois  ; 

for  such  a  one,  the  climate  of  the  Neva  must  have  had  some- 
thing oppressive  in  it.  The  entrailles  du  pretre  were,  indeed, 
much  at  his  service  here,  could  he  get  clutch  of  them  ;  but 
only  for  musical  philosophe  fiddle-strings  ;  nowise  for  a  cor- 
don !  Nevertheless,  Cleopatra  is  an  uncommon  woman  (or 
rather  an  uncommon  man),  and  can  put-up  with  many  things; 
and,  in  a  gentle,  skilful  way,  make  the  crooked  straight.     As 

1  "  But  who  dare  stand  for  this?"  would  Diderot  exclaim.  "I  will, 
I !"  eagerh' responded  the  Abb^:  "do  but  proceed."  {A  la  Memoirt  de 
Diderot,  by  De  Meister.)  —  Was  the  following  one  of  the  passages? 

'  Happily  these  perverse  instructors'  of  Kings  'are  chastised,  sooner  or 
'later,  by  the  ingratitude  and  contempt  of  their  pupils.     Happily,  the«e 

•  pupils  too,  miserable  in  the  bosom  of  grandeur,  are  tormented  all  their 
'life  by  a  deep  ennui,  which  they  cannot  banish  from  their  palaces.     Hap- 

*  pily,  the  religious  prejudices,  which  have  been  planted  in  their  souls, 
'  return  on  them  to  affright  them.  Happily,  the  mournful  silence  of  their 
'people  teaches  them,  from  time  to  time,  the  deep  hatred  that  is  borne 
'them.  Happily,  they  are  too  cowardly  to  despise  that  hatred.  Happily 
^(htureuaemeni),  after  a  life  which  no  mortal,  not  even  the  meanest  of 
'their  subjects,  would  accept,  if  he  knew  all  its  wretchedness,  they  find 
•black  inquietude,  terror  and  despair,  seated  on  the  pillow  of  their  deatli- 
•bed  (hs  noire*  inquietudes,  la  terreur  et  le  deiespoir  assis  au  chevet  de  lew  Hi 
*dt  mart).'  —  Surely,  '  kings  have  poor  times  of  it,  to  be  run  foul  of  bj 
'  the  like  of  ihee ! ' 

vou  III.  80 
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her  Philosophe  presents  himself  in  common  apparel,  she 
sends  him  a  splendid  court-suit ;  and  as  he  can  now  enter  in 
a  civilised  manner,  she  sees  him  often,  confers  with  him 
largely :  by  happy  chance,  Grimm  too  at  length  arrives ;  and 
the  winter  passes  Avithout  accident.  Returning  home  in  tri- 
umph, he  can  express  himself  contented,  ciiarmed  with  his 
reception  ;  his  mineral  specimens,  and  all  manner  of  hyper- 
borean memorials  for  friends  ;  unlieard-of  things  to  tell ;  how 
he  crossed  the  bottomless  half-thawed  Dwina,  with  the  water 
boiling  up  round  his  wheels,  the  ice  bending  like  leather,  yet 
crackling  like  mere  ice,  —  and  shuddered,  and  got  through 
safe  ;  how  he  was  carried,  coach  and  all,  into  the  ferry-boat 
at  Mittau,  on  thirty  wild  men's  backs,  who  floundered  in  the 
mud,  and  nigh  broke  his  shoulder-blade  ;  how  he  investi- 
gated Holland,  and  had  conversed  with  Empresses,  and  High 
Mightinesses,  and  principalities  and  powers  ;  and  so  seen,  and 
conquered,  for  his  own  spiritual  behoof,  several  of  the  Seven 
Wonders. 

But, alas!  his  health  is  broken  ;  old  age  is  knocking  at  the 
gate,  like  an  importunate  creditor,  who  has  warrant  for  en- 
tering. The  radiant,  lightly-bounding  soul  is  now  getting  all 
dim  and  stiff,  and  heavy  with  sle^-p  ;  Diderot  too  must  adjust 
himself,  for  the  hour  draws  nigh.  These  last  years  he  passes 
retired  and  private,  not  idle  or  miserable.  Philosophy  or 
Philosophism  has  nowise  lost  its  charm ;  whatsoever  so  much 
as  calls  itself  Philosopher  can  interest  him.  Thus  pix)r  Sen- 
eca, on  occasion  of  some  new  Version  of  his  Works,  having 
come  before  the  public,  and  been  roughly  dealt  with,  Dide- 
rot, with  a  long,  last,  concentrated  effort,  writes  his  Vie  de  Se- 
neque  ;  struggling  to  make  the  hollow  solid.  Which,  alas 
after  all  his  tinkering  still  sounds  hollow  ;  and  notable  Sen- 
eca, so  wistfully  desirous  to  stand  well  with  Truth,  and  yet 
not  ill  M^ith  Nero,  is  and  remains  only  our  perhaps  niceliest- 
pro|)ortioned  Half-and-half,  the  plaiisiblest  Plausible  on  r««c- 
ord ;  no  great  man,  no  true  man,  no  man  at  all ;  yet  how 
much  lovelier   than  such,  —  as  the  mild-s|X)ken,  tolerating 
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sbaritj-serraoning,  immaculate  Bishop  Dogbolt  to  some  rude, 
self-helping,  sharp-tongued  Apostle  Paul !  Under  which 
view,  indeed,  Seneca  ''though  surely  erroneously,  for  the 
origin  of  the  thing  w  ^  different)  has  been  called,  in  this  gen- 
eration, '  the  father  of  all  such  as  wear  shovel-hats.' 

The  Vie  de  Seneque,  as  we  said,  was  Diderot's  last  effort. 
It  remains  only  to  be  added  of  hira,  that  he  too  died ;  a  lin- 
gering but  quiet  death,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July 
1784.  He  once  quotes  from  Montaigne  the  following,  as 
Sceptic's  viaticum :  '  I  plunge  stupidly,  head  foremost,  into 
'  this  dumb  Deep,  which  swallows  me,  and  chokes  me,  in  a 
•moment,  —  full  of  insipidity  and  indolence.  Death,  which 
'  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without  consequence 
'and  without  injury,  does  not  require  peculiar  precepts.'  It 
was  Diderot's  allotment  to  die  with  all  due  '  stupidity  :'  he 
was  leaning  on  his  elbows ;  had  eaten  an  apricot  two  minutes 
before,  and  answered  his  wife's  remonstrances  with  :  "  Mais 
que  diable  de  incd  veux-tu  que  cela  me  fosse  ?  (  How  the  deuce 
can  that  hurt  me  ?)  "  She  spoke  again,  and  he  answered 
not.  His  House,  which  the  curious  will  visit  when  they  go 
to  Paris,  was  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  at  the  intei'section  thereof 
with  the  Rue  Saint-Benoit.  The  dust  that  was  once  his 
Body  went  to  mingle  with  the  common  earth,  in  the  church 
of  Saint-Roch  ;  his  Life,  the  wondrous  manifold  Force  that 
was  in  hira,  that  was  He,  —  returned  to  Eternity,  and  is 
there,  and  continues  there  ! 

Two  things,  as  we  saw,  are  celebrated  of  Diderot  First, 
that  he  had  the  most  encyclopedical  head  ever  seen  in  this 
world  :  second,  that  he  talked  as  never  man  talked  ;  —  prop- 
erly, as  never  man  his  admirers  had  heard,  or  as  no  man 
living  in  Paris  then.  That  is  to  say,  his  was  at  once  the 
widest,  fertilest,  and  readiest  of  minds. 

With  regard  to  the  Encyclopedical  Head,  suppose  it  to 
nean  that  he  was  of  such  vivacity  as  to  admit,  and  look  u|K)n 
with  interest,  almost  all  things  which  the  circle  of  Existence 
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could  offer  him ;  in  which  sense,  this  exaggerated  laudation, 
of  Encyclopedism,  is  not  without  its  fraction  of  meaning.  Ot 
extraordinary  openness  and  compass  we  must  grant  the  mind 
of  Diderot  to  be;  of  a  susceptibility,  quick  activity;  even 
naturally  of  a  depth,  and  in  its  practical  realised  shape,  of  a 
universality,  which  bring  it  into  kindred  with  the  highest 
order  of  minds.  On  all  forms  of  this  wondrous  Creation  he 
can  look  with  loving  wonder ;  whatsoever  thing  stands  there, 
has  some  brotherhood  with  him,  some  beauty  and  meaning 
for  him.  Neither  is  the  faculty  to  see  and  interpret  wanting; 
as,  indeed,  this  faculty  to  see  is  inseparable  from  that  other 
faculty  to  look,  from  that  true  wish  to  look  ;  moreover  (under 
another  figure),  intellect  is  not  a  tool,  but  a  hand  that  can 
handle  any  tool.  Nay,  in  Diderot  we  may  discern  a  far 
deeper  universality  than  that  shown,  or  showable,  in  Lebre- 
ton's  Encyclopedie  ;  namely,  a  poetical ;  for,  in  slight  gleams, 
this  too  manifests  itself.  A  universality  less  of  the  head  than 
of  the  character  ;  such,  we  say,  is  traceable  in  this  man,  at 
lowest  the  power  to  have  acquired  such.  .Your  true  Ency- 
clopedical is  the  Homer,  the  Shakspeare  ;  every  genuine  Poet 
is  a  living  embodied,  real  Encyclopedia,  —  in  more  or  fewer 
volumes  ;  were  his  experience,  his  insight  of  details,  never 
so  limited,  the  whole  world  lies  imaged  as  a  whole  within 
him ;  whosoever  has  not  seized  the  whole  cannot  yet  speak 
truly  (much  less  can  he  speak  musically^  which  is  harmoni- 
ously, concordantly)  of  any  part,  but  will  perpetually  need 
new  guidance,  rectification.  The  fit  use  of  such  a  man  is  as 
hodman  ;  not  feeling  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  let  him  carry 
stones  to  it ;  if  he  huild  the  smallest  stone,  it  is  likeliest  to  b«! 
wrong,  and  cannot  continue  there. 

But  the  truth  is,  as  regard*  Diderot,  this  saying  of  the  en- 
cyclopedical head  comes  mainly  from  his  having  edited  a 
Bookseller's  Encyclopedia,  and  can  aflTord  us  little  direction. 
Ixx)king  into  the  man,  and  omitting  his  trade,  we  find  him 
by  nature  gifted  in  a  high  degree  with  openness  and  versa* 
tility,  yet  nowise  in  the  highest  degree  ;  ala",  in  quite  another 
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degree  than  that.  Nay,  if  it  be  meant  farther  that  in  prac- 
tice, as  a  writer  and  thinker,  he  has  taken-in  the  Appearances 
of  Life  and  the  Wond,  and  images  them  back  with  such  free- 
dom, clearness,  fidelity,  as  we  have  not  many  times  witnessed 
elsewhere,  as  we  have  not  various  times  seen  infinitely  sur- 
passed elsewhere,  —  this  same  encyclopedical  praise  must  al- 
together be  denied  him.  Diderot's  habitual  world,  we  must, 
on  the  contrary,  say,  is  a  half-world,  distorted  into  looking  like 
a  whole  ;  it  is  properly,  a  poor,  fractional,  insignificant  world  ; 
partial,  inaccurate,  perverted  from  end  to  end.  Alas,  it  was 
the  destiny  of  the  man  to  live  as  a  Polemic ;  to  be  born  also 
in  the  morning-tide  and  first  splendour  of  the  Mechanical 
Era  ;  not  to  know,  with  the  smallest  assurance  or  continu- 
ance, that  in  the  Universe  other  than  a  mechanical  meaning 
could  exist ;  which  force  of  destiny  acting  on  him  through  his 
whole  course,  we  have  obtained  what  now  stands  before  us : 
no  Seer,  but  only  possibilities  of  a  Seer,  ti'ansient  irradiations 
of  a  Seer,  looking  through  the  organs  of  a  Philosophe. 

These  two  considerations,  which  indeed  are  properly  but 
one  (for  a  thinker,  especially  of  French  birth,  in  the  Mechan- 
ical Era,  could  not  be  other  than  a  Polemic),  must  never 
for  a  moment  be  left  out  of  view- in  judging  the  works  of 
Diderot.  It  is  a  great  truth,  one  side  of  a  great  truth, 
that  the  Man  makes  the  Circumstances,  and  spiritually  as 
well  as  economically  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  the  same  truth,  that  the  man's  cir- 
cumstances are  the  element  he  is  appointed  to  live  and"  work 
in  ;  that  he  by  necessity  takes  his  complexion,  vesture,  em- 
bodiment, from  these,  and  is,  in  all  practical  manifestations, 
modified  by  them  almost  without  limit ;  so  that  in  another 
no  less  genuine  sense,  it  can  be  said  Circumstances  make  the 
Man.  Now,  if  it  continually  behoves  us  to  insist  on  the 
former  truth  towards  ourselves,  it  equally  behoves  us  to  bear 
in  mind  the  latter  when  we  judge  of  other  men.  The  most 
gifted  soul,  appearing  in  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
5an  as  little  embody  himself  in  the  intellectual  vesture  of  an 
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Athenian  Plato,  as  in  the  grammatical  one  ;  his  thoughts  can 
no  more  be  Greek,  than  his  language  can.  He  thinks  of  the 
tilings  belonging  to  the  French  eigliteenth  century,  and  iu 
the  dialect  he  has  learned  there ;  in  the  light,  and  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  there.  Thus,  as  tlie  most  original,  reso- 
lute and  self-directing  of  all  the  Moderns  has  written  :  'Let  a 
man  be  but  born  ten  years  sooner,  or  ten  years  later,  his 
whole  aspect  and  performance  shall  be  different.*  Grant, 
doubtless,  that  a  certain  perennial  Spirit,  true  for  all  times 
and  all  countries,  can  and  must  look  through  the  thinking  of 
certain  men,  be  it  in  what  dialect  soever :  understand  mean- 
while that  strictly  this  holds  only  of  the  highest  order  of  men, 
and  cannot  be  exacted  of  inferior  orders ;  among  whom,  if 
the  most  sedulous,  loving  inspection  disclose  any  even  sec- 
ondary symptoms  of  such  a  Spirit,  it  ought  to  seem  enough. 
Let  us  remember  well  that  the  high-gifted,  high-striving 
Diderot  was  born  in  the  point  of  Time  and  of  Space,  when 
of  all  uses  he  could  turn  himself  to,  of  all  dialects  speak  in, 
this  of  Polemical  Philosophism,  and  no  other,  seemed  the 
most  promising  and  fittest.  Let  us  remember  too,  that  no 
earnest  Man,  in  any  Time,  ever  spoke  what  was  wholly 
meaningless;  that,  in  all  human  convictions,  much  more  in 
all  human  practices,  there  was  a  true  side,  a  fraction  of  trutl 
which  fraction  is  precisely  the  thing  we  want  to  extract  from 
them,  if  we  want  anything  at  all  to  do  with  them. 

Such  palliative  considerations  (which,  for  the  rest,  concern 
not  Diderot,  now  departed,  and  indifferent  to  them,  but  only 
ourselves  who  could  wish  to  see  him,  and  not  to  mis-see  him) 
are  essential,  we  say,  through  our  whole  survey  of  his  Opin- 
ions and  Proceedings,  generally  so  alien  to  our  own ;  but 
most  of  all  in  reference  to  his  htad  Opinion,  properly  the 
source  of  all  the  rest,  and  more  shocking,  «'V(*n  horrible,  to  us 
than  all  the  rest:  we  mean  his  Atheism.  David  Hume, 
(lining  once  in  com|)any  where  Diderot  was,  remarked  that 
he  did  not  think  there  were  any  Atheists.  "  Count  n< "  said 
R  certain  Monsieur :  they  were  eighteen.     "Well* 
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said  the  Monsieur ,  "  it  is  pretty  fair  if  you  have 

fished-out  fifteen  at  the  first  cast ;  and  three  otners  who  know 
not  what  to  think  of  it."     In  fact,  the  case  was  common 
your  Philosophe  of  the  first  water  had  grown  to  reckon  Athe- 
ism a  necessary  accomplishment.     Gowkthrapple  Naigeon, 
as  we  saw,  had  made  himself  very  perfect  therein. 

Diderot  was  an  Atheist,  then  ;  stranger  still,  a  proselytis- 
ing Atheist,  who  esteenied  the  creed  worth  earnest  reiterated 
preaching,  and  enforcement  with  all  vigour !  The  unhappy 
man  had  '  sailed  through  the  Universe  of  Worlds  and  found 
'  no  Maker  thereof ;  had  descended  to  the  abysses  where 
'  Being  no  longer  casts  its  shadow,  and  felt  only  the  rain-drops 
'  trickle  down ;  and  seen  only  the  gleaming  rainbow  of 
'  Creation,  which  originated  from  no  Sun  ;  and  heard  only 
'  the  everlasting  storm  which  no  one  governs  ;  and  looked 
'  upwards  for  the  Divine  Eye,  and  beheld  only  the  black, 
'  bottomless,  glaring  Death's  Eye-socket:'  such, -with  all 
his  wide  voyagings,  was  the  philosophic  fortune  he  had 
realised. 

Sad  enough,  horrible  enough :  yet  instead  of  shrieking 
over  it,  or  howling  and  Ernulphus'-cursing  over  it,  let  us,  as 
the  more  profitable  method,  keep  our  composure,  and  inquire 
a  little,  What  possibly  it  may  mean  ?  The  whole  phenome- 
non, as  seems  to  us,  will  explain  itself  from  the  fact  above 
insisted  on,  that  Diderot  was  a  Polemic  of  decided  character, 
in  the  Mechanical  Age.  With  great  expenditure  of  words 
and  froth,  in  arguments  as  waste,  wild-weltering,  delirious- 
dismal  as  the  chaos  they  would  demonstrate ;  which  argu- 
ments one  now  knows  not  whether  to  laugh  at  or  to  weep  at, 
and  almost  does  both,  —  have  Diderot  and  his  sect  perhaps 
made  this  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it :  That  in  the  French 
System  of  Thought  (called  also  the  Scotch,  and  still  familiar 
enough  everywhere,  which  for  want  of  a  better  title  we 
have  named  the  Mechanical),  there  is  no  room  for  a  Divin- 
ty;  that  to  him,  for  whom  intellect,  or  the  power  of  knowing 
and  believing,  is  still   synonymous  with  logic,  or  the  mere 
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power  of  arranging  and  communicating,  there  is  absolutelj 
no  proof  discoverable  of  a  Divinity ;  and  such  a  man  ha? 
nothing  for  it  but  either,  if  he  be  of  half  spirit  as  is  the  fre- 
quent case,  to  trim  de.-picably  all  his  days  between  two  opin- 
ions ;  or  else,  if  he  be  of  whole  spirit,  to  anchor  himself  on 
the  rock  or  quagmire  of  Atheism,  —  and  farther,  should  he 
see  fit,  proclaim  to  others  that  there  is  good  riding  there.  So 
much  may  Diderot  have  demonstrated  :  a  conclusion  at  which 
we  nowise  turn  pale.  Was  it  much  to  know  that  Metaphys- 
ical Speculation,  by  nature,  whirls  round  in  endless  Mahl- 
stroms,  both  'creating  and  swallowing — itself?'  For  so 
wonderful  a  self-swallowing  product  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Time, 
could  any  result  to  arrive  at  be  fitter  than  this  of  the  Etek- 
NAL  No  ?  We  thank  Heaven  that  the  result  is  finally  ar- 
rived at ;  and  so  now  we  can  look  out  for  something  other 
and  farther.  But  above  all  things,  proof  of  a  God  ?  A 
probable  God  !  The  smallest  of  Finites  struggling  to  prove 
to  itself,  that  is  to  say  if  we  will  consider  it,  to  picture-out 
and  arz'ange  as  diagram,  and  include  within  itself,  the  Highest 
Infinite  ;  in  which,  by  hypothesis,  it  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  its  being!  This,  we  conjecture,  will  one  day  seem  :i 
much  more  miraculous  miracle  tlian  that  negative  result  it 
has  arrived  at,  —  or  any  other  result  a  still  absurder  chance 
might  have  led  it  to.  He  who,  in  some  singuhir  Time  of  the 
World's  History,  were  reduced  to  wander  about,  in  stooping 
posture,  with  painfully  constructed  sulpliur-match  and  far- 
thing rushlight  (as  Gowkthrapple  Naigeon),  or  smoky  tar- 
link  (as  Denis  Diderot),  searching  for  the  Sun,  and  did  not 
find  it;  were  ho.  wonderful  and  his  failure;  or  the  singular 
Time,  and  it,s  having  put  him  on  that  search  ? 

Two  small  consequences,  then,  we  fancy,  may  have  fol- 
lowed, or  be  following,  from  poor  Diderot's  Atheism.  First, 
that  all  speculations  of  the  sort  we  call  Natural  Theology, 
endeavouring  to  prove  tlie  beginning  of  all  Belief  by  some 
Belief  earlier  than  the  beginning,  are  barren,  inefft'ctual, 
jupossible ;  and  may,  so  soon  as  otherwise  it  is  profitable,  be 
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abandoned.  Of  final  causes,  man,  bj  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  prove  nothing ;  knows  them,  if  he  know  anything  of 
them,  not  by  glimmering  flint-sparks  of  Logic,  but  by  an 
infinitely  higher  light  of  intuition ;  never  long,  by  Heaven's 
mercy,  wholly  eclipsed  in  the  human  soul ;  and  (under  the 
name  of  Faith,  as  regards  this  matter)  familiar  to  us  now, 
historically  or  in  conscious  possession,  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  years.  To  all  open  men  it  will  indeed  always  be  a 
favourite  contemplation,  that  of  watching  the  ways  of  Being, 
how  animate  adjusts  itself  to  inanimate,  rational  to  irrational, 
and  this  that  we  name  Nature  is  not  a  desolate  phantasm  of 
a  chaos,  but  a  wondrous  existence  and  reality.  If,  moreover, 
in  those  same  '  marks  of  design,'  as  he  hafl  called  them,  the  con- 
templative man  find  new  evidence  of  a  designing  Maker,  be  it 
well  for  him :  meanwhile,  surely  one  would  think,  the  still 
clearer  evidence  lay  nearer  home, —  in  the  contemplative  man's 
own  head  that  seeks  after  such  !  In  which  point  of  view  our 
extant  Natural  Theologies,  as  our  innumerable  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  and  such  like,  may,  in  reference  to 
the  strange  season  they  appear  in,  have  a  certain  value,  and 
be  worth  printing  and  reprinting  ;  only  let  us  understand  for 
whom,  and  how,  they  are  valuable  ;  and  be  nowise  wroth 
with  the  poor  Atheist,  whom  they  have  not  convinced,  and 
could  not,  and  should  not  convince. 

The  second  consequence  seems  to  be,  that  this  whole  cur- 
rent hypothesis  of  the  Universe  being  '  a  Machine,^  and  then 
of  an  Architect,  who  constructed  it,  sitting  as  it  were  apart, 
and  guiding  it,  and  seeing  it  go, —  may  turn  out  an  inanity 
and  nonentity;  not  much  longer  tenable :  with,  which  result 
likewise  we  shall,  in  the  quietest  manner,  reconcile  ourselves. 
'  Think  ye,'  says  Goethe,  '  that  God  made  the  Universe,  and 
'then  let  it  run  round  his  finger  {am  Finger  laufen  liesse)?' 
On  the  whole,  that  Metaphysical  hurly-burly,  of  our  poor 
jarring,  self-listening  Time,  ought  at  length  to  compose  itself: 
<hat  seeking  for  a  God  there,  and  not  here  ;  everywhere  out- 
wardly in  physical  Nature,  and  not  inwardly  in  our  own  Soul, 
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wh6re  alone  He  ia  to  be  found  by  us,  —  begins  to  get  weari- 
some. Above  all,  that  *  faint  possible  Theism,'  which  now 
forms  our  common  English  creed,  cannot  be  too  soon  swept 
out  of  the  world.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  individual,  who 
with  hystei'ical  violence  theoretically  asserts  a  God,  perhaps 
a  revealed  Symbol  and  Worship  of  God  ;  and  for  the  rest,  in 
thought,  word  and  conduct,  meet  with  him  where  you  will,  is 
found  living  as  if  his  theory  were  some  polite  figure  of  speech, 
and  his  theoretical  God  a  mere  distant  Simulacrum,  with  whom 
he,  for  his  part,  had  nothing  farther  to  do  ?  Fool !  The 
Eternal  is  no  Simulacrum  ;  God  is  not  only  There,  but  Here 
or  nowhere,  in  that  life-breath  of  thine,  in  that  act  and  thought 
of  thine,  —  and  thou  wert  wise  to  look  to  it.  If  there  is  no 
God,  as  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  then  live  on  with  thy 
decencies,  and  lip-homages,  and  inward  greed,  and  falsehood, 
and  all  the  hollow  cunningly-devised  halfness  that  recom- 
mends thee  to  the  Mammon  of  this  world :  if  there  is  a  God, 
we  say,  look  to  it  I  But  in  either  case,  what  art  thou  ?  The 
Atheist  is  false ;  yet  is  there,  as  we  see,  a  fraction  of  truth  in 
him ;  he  is  true  compared  with  thee ;  thou,  unhappy  mortal, 
livest  wholly  in  a  lie,  art  wholly  a  lie. 

So  that  Diderot's  Atheism  comes,  if  not  to  much,  yet  to 
Bomething:  we  learn  this  from  it,  and  from  what  it  stands 
connected  with,  and  may  represent  for  us,  That  the  Mechan- 
ical System  of  Thought  is,  in  its  essence,  Atheistic ;  that 
whosoever  will  admit  no  organ  of  truth  but  logic,  and  noth- 
ing to  exist  but  what  am  be  argued  of,  must  even  content 
himself  with  this  sad  result,  as  the  only  solid  one  he  can 
arrive  at;  and  so  with  the  best  grace  he  can,  'of  the  retlirr 

*  make  a  gas,  of  God  a  force,  of  the  second  world  a  colfin  ;  ' 
cf  roan  an  aimless  nondescript,  '  little  bettei'  than  a  kind  of 
vermin.  If  Diderot,  by  bringing  matters  to  this  parting  of 
the  roads,  have  enabled  or  helped  us  to  strike  into  (he  truer 
and  better  road,  let  him  have  our  thanks  for  it.     As  to  whai 

•  emains,  be  pity  our  only  feeling;  was  not  his  creed  miser* 
bl(-  enough ;  nay,  moreover,  did  not  he  bear  its  miserablenoss 
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SO  to  speak,  in  our  stead,  so  that  it  need  now  be  no  longer 
borne  by  any  one  ? 

In  this  same  for  him  unavoidable  circumstance,  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  and  the  system  of  tliought  universal  then,  will  be 
found  the  key  to  Didero.;'s  whole  spiritual  character  and  pro- 
cedure ;  the  excuse  for  much  in  him  that  to  us  is  false  and 
perverted.  Beyond  the  meagre  '  rushlight  of  closet-logic,' 
Diderot  recognised  no  guidance.  That  '  the  Highest  cannot 
be  spoken  of  in  words,'  was  a  truth  he  had  not  dreamt  of. 
"Whatsoever  thing  he  cannot  debate  of,  we  might  almost  say 
measure  and  weigh,  and  carry  off  with  him  to  be  eaten  and 
enjoyed,  is  simply  not  there  for  him.  He  dwelt  all  his  days 
in  the  '  thin  rind  of  the  Conscious ; '  the  deep  fathomless  do- 
main of  the  Unconscious,  whereon  the  other  rests,  and  has  its 
meaning,  was  not,  under  any  shape,  surmised  by  him.  Thus 
must  the  Sanctuary  of  Man's  Soul  stand  perennially  shut 
against  this  man  ;  where  his  hand  ceased  to  grope,  the  "World 
ended :  within  such  strait  conditions  had  he  to  live  and  la- 
bour. And  naturally  to  distort  and  dislocate,  more  or  less, 
all  things  he  laboured  on  :  for  whosoever,  in  one  way  or  an- 

:  other,  recognises  not  that  '  Divine  Idea  of  the  "World,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearances,'  can  rightly  interpret  no 
Appearance  ;  and  whatsoever  spii'itual  thing  he  does,  must 
do  it  partially,  do  it  falsely. 

Mournful  enough,  accordingly,  is  the  account  which  Di- 

-  derot  has  given  himself  of  Man's  Existence ;  on  the  duties, 
relations,  possessions  whereof  he  had  been  a  sedulous  thinker. 
In  every  conclusion  we  have  this  fact  of  his  Mechanical  cul- 
ture. Coupled  too  with  another  fact  honourable  to  him  :  that 
he  stuck  not  at  half  measures ;  but  resolutely  drove-on  to  the 
result,  and  held  by  it.  So  that  we  cannot  call  him  a  Sceptic ; 
he  has  merited  the  more  decisive  name  of  Denier.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  denied  that  there  was  any  the  smallest 
Sacredness  in  Man,  or  in  the  Universe ;  and  to  have  both 

-  speculated  and  lived  on  this  singular  footing.  "We  behold  in 
him  the  notable  extreme  of  a  man  guidin  j  himself  with  the 
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least  spiritual  Belief  that  thinking  man  perhaps  ever  had 
Religion,  in  all  recognisable  shapes  and  senses,  he  has  done 
what  man  can  do  to  clear-out  of  him.  He  believes  thai 
pleasure  is  pleasant ;  that  a  lie  is  unbelievable ;  and  there  his 
credo  terminates ;  nay  there,  what  perhaps  makes  his  case 
almost  unique,  his  very  fancy  seems  to  fall  silent. 

For  a  consequent  man,  all  possible  spiritual  perversions 
are  included  under  that  grossest  one  of  '  proselytising  Athe- 
ism ;  *  the  rest,  of  what  kind  and  degree  soever,  cannot  any 
longer  astonish  us.  Diderot  has  them  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees :  indeed,  we  might  say,  the  French  Philosophe  (take 
him  at  his  word,  for  inwardly  much  that  was  foreign  ad- 
hered to  him,  do  what  he  could)  has  emitted  a  Scheme  of 
the  World,  to  which  all  that  Oriental  Mullah,  Bonze  or 
Talapoin  have  done  in  that  kind  is  poor  and  feeble.  Omit- 
ting his  whole  unparalleled  Cosmogonies  and  Physiologies ; 
coming  to  his  much  milder  Tables  of  the  Moral  Law,  we 
shall  glance  here  but  at  one  minor  external  item,  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man ;  and  at  only  one  branch  of  this, 
and  with  all  slightness,  the  relation  of  covenants  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  important  of  these,  INIarriage. 

Diderot  has  convinced  himself,  and  indeed,  as  above  be- 
came plain  enough,  acts  on  the  conviction,  that  ISfarriage, 
contract  it,  solemnise  it  in  wiiat  way  you  will,  involves  a 
solecism  which  reduces  the  amount  of  it  to  simple  zero.  It 
is  a  suicidal  covenant;  annuls  itself  in  the  very  forming. 
'Thou  raakest  a  vow,'  says  he,  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  the  ar- 
gument were  a  clincher,  'thou  makcst  a  vow  of  eternal  con- 
'  stancy  under  a  rock,  which  is  even  then  crumbling  away.' 
True,  O  Denis !  the  rock  crumbles  away :  all  things  are 
changing;  man  changes  faster  than  most  of  them.  That, 
in  the  mean  while,  an  Unchangeable  lies  under  all  this,  and 
looks  forth,  solemn  and  benign,  through  the  whole  destiny 
and  workings  of  man,  is  another  truth ;  which  no  ftfechan- 
ical  Pliilosophe,  in  the  dust  of  his  logic-mill,  can  be  ex 
pected   to  grind-out   for   himself.     Man    changes,  and  wil 
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change :  the  question  then  arises,  Ts  it  wise  in  him  to  tum- 
ble forth,  in  headlong  obedience  to  this  love  of  chang.; ;  is 
it  so  much  as  possible  for  him?  Among  the  dualisms  of 
man's  wholly  dualistic  nature,  this  we  might  fancy  was  ar 
observable  one :  that  along  with  his  unceasing  tendency  t* 
change,  there  is  a  no  less  ineradicable  tendency  to  persevere. 
Were  man  only  here  to  change,  let  him,  far  from  marrying, 
cease  even  to  hedge-in  fields,  and  plough  them  ;  before  the 
autumn  season,  he  may  have  lost  the  whim  of  reaping  them. 
Let  him  return  to  the  nomadic  state,  and  set  his  house  on 
wheels ;  nay  there  too  a  certain  restraint  must  curb  his 
love  of  change,  or  his  cattle  will  perish  by  incessant  driv- 
ing, without  grazing  in  the  intervals.  O  Denis,  what  things 
thou  babblest,  in  thy  sleep  !  How,  in  this  world  of  perpet- 
ual flux,  shall  man  secure  himself  the  smallest  foundation, 
except  hereby  alone  :  that  he  take  preassurance  of  his  Fate  ; 
that  in  this  and  the  other  high  act  of  his  life,  his  Will,  with 
all  solemnity,  abdicate  its  right  to  change  ;  voluntarily,  become 
involuntary,  and  say  once  for  all,  Be  there  then  no  farther 
dubitation  on  it !  Nay,  the  poor  unheroic  craftsman ;  that 
very  stocking-weaver,  on  whose  loom  thou  now  as  amateur 
weavest :  must  not  even  he  do  as  much,  —  when  he  signed 
his  apprentice-indentures  ?  The  fool !  who  had  such  a  relish 
in  himself  for  all  things,  for  kingship  and  emperorship ;  yet 
made  a  vow  (under  a  penalty  of  death  by  hunger)  of  eter- 
nal constancy  to  stocking-weaving.  Yet  otherwise,  were  no 
thriving  craftsmen  possible ;  only  botchers,  bunglers,  transi- 
tory nondescripts ;  unfed,  mostly  gallows-feeding.  But,  on 
the  whole,  what  feeling  it  was  in  the  ancient  devout  deep 
soul,  which  of  Marriage  made  a  Sacrament :  this,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  is  what  Denis  will  think  of  for  aeons, 
without  discovering.  Unless,  perhaps,  it  were  to  increase 
the  vestry-fees  ? 

Indeed,  it  must  be  granted,  nothing  yet  seen  or  dreamt  of 
«an  surpass  the  liberality  of  friend  Denis  as  magister  morum; 
•ay,  often  our  poor  Philosophe  feels  called  on,  in  an  age  of 
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such  Spartan  rigour,  to  <^tep  forth  into  the  public  Stews, 
and  eniit  his  inspiriting  Macte  viriute  !  there.  Whither  lei 
the  curious  in  such  matters  follow  hira  :  we,  having  work 
elsewhere,  wish  hira  'good  journey,'  —  or  rather  'safe  re- 
turn.' Of  Diderot's  indelicacy  and  indecency  there  is  for 
us  but  little  to  say.  Diderot  is  not  what  we  call  indelicate 
and  indecent ;  he  is  utterly  unclean,  scandalous,  shameless, 
sansculottic-samoeidic.  To  declare  with  lyric  fury  that  ihi^ 
is  wrong ;  or  with  historic  calmness,  that  a  pig  of  sensibility 
would  go  distracted  did  you  accuse  hira  of  it,  may,  especially 
countries  where  '  indecent  exposure  *  is  cognisable  at  police- 
offices,  be  considered  superfluous.  The  only  question  is  one 
in  Natural  History:  Whence  comes  it  ?  What  may  a  man, 
not  otherwise  without  elevation  of  mind,  of  kindly  character, 
of  immense  professed  philanthropy,  and  doubtless  of  ex- 
traordinary insight,  mean  thereby  ?  To  us  it  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  fearless,  all-for-Iogic,  thoroughly  consistent, 
Mechanical  Thinker.  It  coheres  well  enough  with  Diderot's 
theory  of  man  ;  that  there  is  nothing  of  sacred  either  in  man 
or  around  man  ;  and  that  chimeras  are  chimerical.  How 
shall  he  for  whom  nothing,  that  cannot  be  jargoned  of  in 
debating-clubs,  exists,  have  any  faintest  forecast  of  the  depth, 
significance,  divineness  of  Silence  ;  of  the  sacredness  of 
*  Secrets  known  to  all  ? ' 

Nevertheless,  Nature  is  great ;  and  Denis  was  among  her 
nobler  productions.  To  a  soul  of  hia  sort  something  like 
what  we  call  Conscience  could  nowise  be  wanting :  the  feel- 
ing of  Moral  Relation  ;  of  the  Infinite  character  thereof,  as 
the  essence  and  soul  of  all  else  that  can  be  felt  gr  known, 
must  needs  assert  itself  in  him.  Yet  how  assert  itself? 
An  Infinitude  to  one,  in  whose  whole  Synopsis  of  the, Uni- 
verse no  Infinite  stands  marked?  Wonderful  enough  is 
Diderot's  method ;  and  yet  not  wonderful,  for  we  see  it, 
and  have  always  seen  it,  daily.  Since  there  is  nothing 
Bacred  in  the  Universe,,  whence  this  sacredness  of  what  you 
call  Virtue  ?     Whence  or  how   oomeji   it  that  you,  Denis 
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Diderot,  must  not  do  a  wrong  thing ;  could  not,  without 
some  qualm,  speak,  for  example,  one  Lie,  to  gain  Mahomet's 
Paradise  with  all  its  houries  ?  There  is  no  resource  for  it, 
but  to  get  into  that  interminable  ravelment  of  Reward  and 
Approval,  virtue  being  its  own  reward ;  and  assert  louder 
and  louder,  —  contrary  to  the  stern  experience  of  all  men, 
from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring  with  agony  of  bloody  sweat 
on  the  accursed  tree,  down  to  us  two,  O  reader  (if  we  have 
ever  done  one  Duty),  —  that  Virtue  is  synonymous  with 
Pleasure.  Alas !  was  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
virtuous ;  and  was  virtue  its  own  reward,  when  his  approv- 
ing conscience  told  him  that  he  was  '  the  chief  of  sinnei-s,' 
and  if  bounded  to  this  life  alone,  '  of  all  men  the  most  mis- 
erable ? '  Or  has  that  same  so  sublime  Virtue,  at  bottom, 
little  to  do  with  Pleasure,  if  with  far  other  things  ?  Are 
Eudoxia,  and  Eusebeia,  and  Euthanasia,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  of  small  account  to  Eubosia,  and  Eupepsia;  and  the 
pains  of  any  moderately-paced  Career  of  Vice,  Denis  him- 
self being  judge,  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  '  Career  of 
Indigestions  ? '  This  is  what  Denis  never  in  this  world  will 
grant. 

But  what  then  will  he  do?  One  of  two  things:  admit, 
with  Grimm,  that  there  are  'two  justices,' — which  may 
be  called  by  many  handsome  names,  but  properly  are  noth- 
ing but  the  pleasant  justice,  and  the  unpleasant ;  whereof 
only  the  former  is  binding !  Herein,  however.  Nature  has 
been  unkind  to  Denis  ;  he  is  not  a  literary  court-toadeater ; 
but  a  free,  genial,  even  poetic  creature.  There  remains, 
therefore,  nothing  but  the  second  expedient :  to  *  assert 
louder  and  louder ; '  in  other  words,  to  become  a  Philosophe 
Sentimentalist.  Most  wearisome,  accordingly,  is  the  per- 
petual clatter  kept  up  here  about  vertu,  honnitete,  grandeur, 
iensibiliie,  dmes-nobles ;  how  unspeakably  good  it  is  to  be 
virtuous,  how  pleasant,  how  sublime :  —  In  the  Devil  and 
his  grandmother's  name,  be  virtuous ;  and  let  us  have  an 
end  of  it !     In    such   vsort   (we  will   neverthelcvss  joyfully 
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recognise)  does  great  Nature  in  spite  of  all  contradictions 
declare  her  royalty,  her  divineness ;  and,  for  the  poor  Me* 
chanical  Philosophe,  has  prepared,  since  the  substance  is 
hidden  from  him,  a  shadow  wherewith  he  can  be  cheered. 

In  fine,  to  our  ill-starred  Mechanical  Philosophe-Senti- 
mentalist,  with  his  loud  preaching  and  rather  poor  perform- 
ing, shall  we  not,  in  various  respects,  *  thankfully  stretch 
out  the  hand  ? '  In  all  ways  *  it  was  necessary  that  the  logi- 
cal side  of  things  should  likewise  be  made  available.'  On 
the  whole,  wondrous  higher  developments  of  much,  of  Mo- 
rality among  the  rest,  are  visible  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
doings,  at  this  day.  A  plausible  prediction  were  that  the 
Ascetic  System  is  not  to  regain  its  exclusive  dominancy. 
Ever,  indeed,  must  Self-denial,  ^Annihilation  of  Self,  ^  be  the 
beginning  of  all  moral  action  :  meanwhile,  he  that  looks 
well,  may  discern  filaments  of  a  nobler  System,  wherein 
this  lies  included  as  one  harmonious  element.  Who  knows, 
for  example,  what  new  unfoldings  and  complex  adjustments 
await  us,  before  tKe  true  relation  of  moral  Greatness  to 
moral  Correctness,  and  their  proportional  value,  can  be  es- 
tablished ?  How,  again,  is  perfect  tolerance  for  the  Wrong 
to  co-exist  with  ever-present  conviction  that  Right  stands 
related  to  it,  as  a  God  does  to  a  Devil,  —  an  Infinite  to  an 
opposite  Infinite  ?  How,  in  a  word,  through  what  tumultu- 
ous vicissitudes,  after  how  many  false  partial  efTorts,  deep- 
ening the  confusion,  shall  it  at  length  be  made  nianifiest.  and 
kept  continually  manifest,  to  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the 
Good  is  not  properly  the  highest,  but  the  Beautiful ;  that 
the  true  Beautiful  (differing  from  the  false,  as  Heaven  does 
from  Vauxhall)  comprehends  in  it  the  Good?  —  In  some 
future  century,  it  may  be  found  that  Denis  Diderot,  acting 
and  professing,  in  wholeness  and  with  full  conviction,  what 
the  immense  multitude  act  in  halfncss  and  without  convic- 
tion, has,  though  by  strange  inverse  methods,  forwarded  the 
result.  It  was  long  ago  written,  the  Omni|Mitent  '  makelh 
the  wrath  of  the  wicJ<ed,'  the  folly  of  the  foolivh,  *  to  praise 
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Him.'  In  any  case,  Diderot  acted  it.  And  not  we  ;  Diderot 
bears  it,  and  not  we  :  peace  be  with  Diderot ! 

The  ot!ier  branch  of  his  renown  is  excellence  as  a  Talker. 
Or,  in  wider  view,  think  his  admirers,  his  philosophy  was 
not  more  surpassing  than  his  delivery  thereof.  What  his 
philosophy  amounts  to,  we  have  been  examining :  but  now, 
that  in  this  other  conversational  province  he  was  eminent, 
is  easily  believed.  A  frank,  ever-hoping,  social  character ; 
a  mind  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  fervour  ;  of  great  compass, 
of  groat  depth,  ever  on  the  alert :  such  a  man  could  not  have 
other  than  a  '  mouth  of  gold.'  It  is  still  plain,  whatsoever 
thing  imaged  itself  before  him  was  imaged  in  the  most 
lucent  clearness  ;  was  rendered  back,  with  light  labour,  in 
corresponding  clearness.  Whether,  at  the  same  time,  Dide- 
rot's conversion,  relatively  so  superior,  deserved  the  intrinsic 
character  of  supreme,  may  admit  of  question.  The  worth  of 
words  spoken  depends,  after  all,  on  the  wisdom  that  resides 
in  them  ;  and  in  Diderot's  words  there  was  often  too  little  of 
this.  Vivacity,  far-darting  brilliancy,  keenness  of  theoretic 
vision,  paradoxical  ingenuity,  gaiety,  even  touches  of  humour ; 
all  this  must  have  been  here  :  whosoever  had  preferred  sin- 
cerity, earnestness,  depth  of  practical  rather  than  theoretic 
insight,  with  not  less  of  impetuosity,  of  clearness  and  sure- 
ness,  with  humour,  emphasis,  or  such  other  melody  or  rhythm 
as  that  utterance  demanded,  —  must  have  come  over  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  with  forbearant  submissiveness,  listened  to  our 
Johnson.  Had  we  the  stronger  man,  then  ?  Be  it  rather, 
as  in  that  duel  of  Coeur-de-Lion  with  the  light,  nimble,  yet 
also  invincible  Saladin,  that  each  nation  had  the  strength 
which  most  befitted  it. 

Closely  connected  with  this  power  of  conversation  is  Dide- 
rot's facility  of  composition.  A  talent  much  celebrated  ; 
numerous  really  surprising  proofs  whereof  are  on  record : 
how  he  wrote  long  works  within  the  week  ;  sometimes  within 
almost  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  Unhappily,  enough  still 
remains  to  make   such  feat*;  credible.      Most  of    Didcrot'^j 
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Woiks  bear  the  clearest  traces  of  extemporaneov.siiess  j 
ttans  pede  in  uno  !  They  are  much  liker  printed  talk,  than 
the  concentrated  well-considered  utterance  which,  from  a  man 
of  that  weight,  we  expect  to  see  set  in  types.  It  is  said,  *  he 
wrote  good  pages,  but  could  not  write  a  good  book.'  Substi- 
tute did  not  for  could  not ;  and  there  is  truth  in  the  saying. 
Clearness,  as  has  been  observed,  comprehensibility  at  a 
glance,  is  the  character  of  w-hatever  Diderot  wrote :  a  clear- 
ness which,  in  visual  objects,  rises  into  the  region  of  the 
Artistic,  and  resembles  that  of  Richardson  or  Defoe.  Yet, 
grant  that  he  makes  his  meaning  clear,  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  meaning  itself?  Alas,  for  most  part,  only  a  hasty, 
flimsy,  superficial  meaning,  with  gleams  of  a  deeper  vision 
peering  through.  More  or  less  of  disorder  reigns  in  all 
Works  that  Diderot  wrote ;  not  order,  but  the  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  such  :  the  true  heart  of  the  matter  is  not  found  ; 
'he  skips  deftly  along  the  radii,  and  skips  over  the  centre, 
and  misses  it.' 

Thus  may  Diderot's  admired  Universality  and  admired 
Facility  have  both  turned  to  disadvantage  for  him.  We 
speak  not  of  his  reception  by  the  world :  tliis  indeed  is  the 
age  of  specialties;'  yet,  owing  to  other  causes,  Diderot 
the  Encyclopedist  had  success  enough.  But,  what  is  of  far 
more  importance,  his  inward  growth  wjis  marred  :  the  strong 
tree  shot  not  up  in  any  one  noble  stem,  bearing  boughs,  and 
fruit,  and  shade  all  round  ;  but  spread  out  liorizontally,  after 
a  very  moderate  height,  into  innumerable  branches,  not  use- 
less, yet  of  quite  secondary  use.  Diderot  could  liave  been 
an  Artist ;  and  he  was  little  better  than  an  Encyclopedic 
Artisan.  No  smattei-er,  indeed  ;  a  faithful  artisan  ;  of 
really  universal  equipment,  in  his  sort :  he  did  the  work 
of  many  men  ;  yet  nothing,  or  little,  which  many  could  not 
have  done. 

Accordingly,  his  Literary  Works,  now  lying  finished  some 
dfty  years,  hav«5  already,  to  the  most  surprising  degree, 
shrunk  in   importance.      Perhaps  no  man  so  much   talk<d 
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of  is  so  little  known  ;  to  the  great  majority  he  is  no  longer 
R  Reality,  but  a  Hearsay.  Sucii,  indeed,  partly  is  the  nat- 
ural fate  of  Works  Polemical,  which  almost  all  Diderot's  are. 
The  Polemic  annihilates  his  opponent ;  but  in  so  doing  anni- 
hilates himself  too,  and  both  are  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  something  other  and  farther.  Add  to  this,  the  slight- 
textured  transitory  character  of  Diderot's  style  ;  and  the 
fact  is  well  enough  explained.  Meanwhile,  let  him  to  whom 
it  applies  consider  it ;  him  among  whose  gifts  it  was  to  rise 
into  the  Perennial,  and  who  dwelt  rather  low  down  in  the 
Ephemeral,  and  ephemerally  fought  and  scrambled  there! 
Diderot  the  great  has  contracted  into  Diderot  the  easily- 
measurable  :  so  must  it  be  with  others  of  the  like. 

In  how  many  sentences  can  the  net-product  of  all  that 
tumultuous  Atheism,  printed  over  many  volumes,  be  com- 
prised !  Nay,  the  whole  Encyclopedie,  that  world's  wonder 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Belus'  Tower  of  an  age  of 
refined  Illumination,  what  has  it  become  ?  Alas,  no  stone- 
tower,  that  will  stand  there  as  our  strength  and  defence 
through  all  times;  but,  at  best,  a  wooden  Helepolis  (City- 
taker),  wherein  stationed,  the  Philosophus  Policaster  has 
burnt  and  battered-down  many  an  old  ruinous  Sorbonne  ; 
and  which  now,  when  that  work  is  pretty  well  over,  may 
in  turn,  be  taken  asunder,  and  used  as  firewood.  The  famed 
Encyclopedical  Tree  itself  has  proved  an  artificial  one,  and 
borne  no  fruit.  We  mean  that,  in  its  nature,  it  is  mechani- 
cal only  ;  one  of  those  attempts  to  parcel-out  the  invisible 
mystical  Soul  of  Man,  with  its  injinittide  of  phases  and 
character,  into  shop-lisfc*  of  what  are  .called  '  faculties,'  '  mo- 
tives,' and  such  like  ;  which  attempts  may  indeed  be  made 
with  all  degrees  of  insight,  from  that  of  a  Doctor  Spurzheim 
to  that  of  Denis  Diderot  or  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  and  prove 
jseful  for  a  day,  but  for  a  day  only. 

Nevertheless  it  were  false  to  regard  Diderot  as  a  Mechan- 
ist and  nothing  more ;  as  one  working  and  grinding  blindly 
•n  the  mill  of  mechanical  Logic,  joyful  with  his  lot  there,  and 
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unccnscious  of  any  other.  Call  him  one  rather  who  con- 
tributed to  deliver  us  therefrom :  both  by  his  manful  whole 
spirit  as  a  Mechanist,  which  drove  all  thinj^fs  to  their  ultima- 
tum and  crisis  ;  and  even  by  a  dim-struggling  faculty,  which 
virtually  aimed  beyond  this.  Diderot,  we  said,  was  gifted 
by  Nature  for  an  Artist:  strangely  flashing  through  his 
mechanical  encumbrances,  are  rays  of  thought,  which  belong 
to  the  Poet,  to  the  Prophet ;  which,  in  other  environment, 
could  have  revealed  the  deepest  to  us.  Not  to  seek  far, 
consider  this  one  little  sentence,  which  he  makes  the  last 
of  the  dying  Sanderson  :  '  Le  temps,  la  matiere  et  Vespaee 
ne  sont  peut-etre  qiCun  point  (Time,  Matter  and  Space  are 
perhaps  but  a  point)  ! ' 

So  too,  in  Art,  both  as  a  speaker  and  a  doer,  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  those  who  pressed  forward  irresistibly  out 
of  the  artificial  barren  sphere  of  that  time,  into  a  truer  genial 
one.  His  Dramas,  the  Fils  Nature!,  the  J-^ere  de  Famille, 
have  indeed  ceased  to  live  ;  yet  is  the  attempt  towards  great 
things  visible  in  them  ;  the  attempt  remains  to  us,  and  seeks 
otherwise,  and  has  found,  and  is  finding,  fulfilment.  Not  less 
in  his  Salons  (Judgments  of  Art-Exhibitions),  written  hastily 
for  Grimm,  and  by  ill  chance  on  artists  of  quite  secondary 
character,  do  we  find  the  freest  recognition  of  whatever  ex- 
cellence ihere  is  ;  nay  an  impetuous  endeavour,  not  critically, 
but  even  creatively,  towards  something  more  excellent.  In- 
deed, what  with  their  unrivalled  clearness,  painting  the  pic- 
ture over  again  for  us,  so  that  we  too  see  it,  and  can  judge 
it ;  what  with  their  sunny  fervour,  inventiveness,  real  artistic 
genius,  which  wants  nothing  but  a  hand,  they  are^  with  some 
few  exceptions  in  the  German  tongue,  the  only  Pictorial 
Criticisms  we  know  of  worth  reading.  Here  too,  as  by  hi 
own  practice  in  the  Dramatic  brand)  of  art,  Diderot  stands 
forth  as  the  main  originator,  almost  tlie  •'ole  one  in  his  own 
country,  of  that  many-sided  struggle  towards  what  is  called 
Nature,  and  copying  of  Nature,  and  faitlifuinf  sa  to  Nature 
%  deep  indispensable  truth,  subversive  of  the  old  error  ;  ye 
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under  that  figure,  only  a  half-truth,  for  Art  too  is  Art,  as 
?urely  as  Nature  is  Nature ;  which  struggle,  meanwhile, 
either  as  half-truth  or  working  itself  into  a  whole  truth,  may 
be  seen,  in  Cvjuntries  that  have  any  Art,  still  forming  the 
tendency  of  all  artistic  endeavour.  In  which  sense,  Dide- 
rot's Essay  on  Painting  has  been  judged  worth  translation 
by  the  greatest  modern  Judge  of  Art,  and  greatest  modern 
Artist,  in  the  highest  kind  of  Art ;  and  may  be  read  anew, 
with  argumentative  commentary  and  expositiou,  in  Goeth^s 
W(rrks. 

Nay,  let  us  grant,  with  pleasure,  that  for  Diderot  himself 
the  realms  of  Art  were  not  wholly  un visited ;  that  he  too, 
BO  heavily  imprisoned,  stole  Promethean  fire.  Among  these 
multitudinous,  most  miscellaneous  Writings  of  his,  in  great 
part  a  manufactured  farrago  of  Philosophism  no  longer 
saleable,  and  now  looking  melancholy  enough,  —  are  two 
that  we  can  almost  call  Poems ;  that  have  something  per- 
ennially poetic  in  them :  Jacques ;  le  Fataliste  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  the  Neveu  de  Rameau.  The  occasional  Uue- 
ness  of  both ;  even  that  darkest  indigo  in  some  parts  of  the 
former,  shall  not  altogether  affright  us-  As  it  were,  a  loose 
straggling  sunbeam  flies  here  over  Man's  Existence  in  France, 
now  nigh  a  century  behind  us :  '  from  the  height  of  luxuri- 
ous elegance  to  the  depths  of  shamelessness,'  all  is  here. 
Slack,  careless  seems  the  combination  of  the  picture ;  wrig- 
gling, disjointed,  like  a  bundle  of  flails ;  yet  strangely  united 
in  the  painter's  inward  unconscious  feeling.  "Wearisomely 
crackling  wit  gets  silent ;  a  grim,  taciturn,  dare-devil,  almost 
Hogarthian  humour,  rises  in  the  background.  Like  this 
there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  whole  range  of 
French   Literature :  La  Fontaine  is  shallqw  in  comparison ; 

he  La  Bruyere  wit-species  not  to  be  named.  It  resembles 
Don  Quixote,  rather ;  of  somewhat  similar  stature  ;  yet  of 
complexion  altogether  different ;  through  the  one  looks  a 
sunny   Elysium,  through   the   other   a  sulphurous   Erebus  : 

both  hold  of  the  Infinite.     This  Jacques,  perhaps,  was  not 
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quite  to  hastily  put  together :  yet  there  too  haste  is  manifest 
the  Author  finishes  it  off,  not  by  working-out  the  figures  and 
movements,  but  by  dashing  his  brush  against  the  canvas ; 
a  manoeuvre  which  in  this  case  has  not  succeeded.  The 
Rameau^s  Nephew,  which  is  the  shorter,  is  also  the  better ; 
may  pass  for  decidedly  the  best  of  all  Diderot's  compositions. 
It  looks  like  a  Sibylline  utterance  from  a  heart  all  in  fusion ; 
no  ephemeral  thing  (for  it  was  written  as  a  Satire  on  Palis- 
sot)  was  ever  more  perennially  treated.  Strangely  enough 
too,  it  lay  some  fifty  years  in  German  and  Russian  Libra- 
ries ;  came  out  first  in  the  masterly  version  of  Goethe,  in 
1805  :  and  only  (after  a  deceptive  re-translation  by  M.  Saur, 
a  courageous  mystifier  otherwise)  reached  the  Paris  public 
in  1821,  —  when  perhaps  all,  for  whom  and  against  whom 
it  was  written  were  no  more  !  —  It  is  a  farce-tragedy  ;  and 
its  fate  has  corresponded  to  its  purport.  One  day  it  must 
also  be  translated  into  English  ;  but  will  require  to  be  done 
by  head;  the  common  steam-machinery  will  not  properly 
sufiice  for  it. 

We  here  {con  la  hocca  dolce)  take  leave  of  Diderot  in  his 
intellectual  aspect,  as  Artist  and  Thinker  :  a  richly  endowed, 
unfavourably  situated  nature ;  whose  effort,  much  marred, 
yet  not  without  fidelity  of  aim,  can  triumph,  on  rare  occa- 
sions ;  is  perhaps  nowhere  utterly  fruitless.  In  the  moral 
aspect,  as  Man,  he  makes  a  soint!what  similar  figure ;  as 
indeed,  in  all  men,  in  him  especially,  the  Oj)inion  and  the 
Practice  stand  closely  united ;  and  as  a  wise  man  has  re- 
marked, *  the  speculative  principles  are  often  but  a  supple- 
ment (or  excuse)  to  the  practical  manner  of  life.*  In 
conduct,  Diderot  can  nowise  seem  admirable  to  us ;  yet 
neither  inexcusable  ;  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  quite  worthless. 
Lavater  traced  in  his  jjhysiognomy  '  something  timorous ; 
which  reading  his  friendn  admitted  to  be  a  correct  one. 
Diderot,  in  truth,  is  no  hero:  the  earnest  soul,  wayfaring 
ftnd  warfariug  in  the  complexities  of  a  World  like  to  over^ 
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whelm  him,  yet  wherein  he  by  Heaven's  giace  will  keep 
faithfully  warfaring,  prevailing  or  not,  can  derive  small  sol- 
Bcement  from  this  light,  fluctuating,  not  to  say  flimsy  exist- 
ence of  Diderot ;  no  Gospel  in  that  kind  has  he  left  us. 
The  man,  in  fact,  with  all  his  high  gifts,  had  lather  a  female 
character.  Susceptible,  sensitive,  living  by  impulses,  which 
at  best  he  had  fashioned  into  some  show  of  principles  ;  with 
vehemence  enough,  with  even  a  female  uncontroUableness  ; 
with  P'Je  of  manful  stedfastness,  considerateness,  invinci- 
bility. Thus,  too,  we  find  him  living  mostly  in  the  society 
of  women,  or  of  men  who,  like  women,  flattered  him,  and 
made  life  easy  for  him  ;  recoiling  with  horror  from  an  ear- 
nest Jean  Jacques,  who  understood  not  the  science  of  walking 
in  a  vain  show  ;  but  imagined,  poor  man,  that  truth  was  there 
as  a  thing  to  be  told,  as  a  thing  to  be  acted. 

We  call  Diderot,  then,  not  a  coward ;  yet  not  in  any  sense 
a  brave  man.  Neither  towards  himself,  nor  towards  others, 
was  he  brave.  All  the  virtues,  says  M.  de  Meister,  which 
require  not  '  a  great  suite  (sequency)  of  ideas '  were  his  ;  all 
that  do  require  such  a  suite  were  not  his.  In  Qther  words, 
what  duties  Avere  easy  for  him  he  did  :  happily  Nature  had 
rendered  several  easy.  His  spiritual  aim,  moreover,  seemed 
not  so  much  to  be  enforcement,  exposition  of  Duty,  as  dis- 
covery of  a  Duty-made-easy.  Natural  enough  that  he  should 
strike  into  that  province  of  sentiment,  coeur-noble  and  so  forth. 
Alas,  to  declare  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  is  beautiful,  costs 
comparatively  little  :  to  win  it,  and  wear  it,  is  quite  another 
^enterprise,  —  wherein  the  loud  braggart,  we  know,  is  not  the 
seliest  to  succeed.  On  the  whole,  peace  be  with  sentiment, 
tr  that  also  lies  behind  us! — For  the  rest,  as  hinted,  what 
ities  were  difficult  our  Diderot  left  undone.  How  should 
B,  the  cceur  sensible,  front  such  a  monster  as  Pain  ?  And 
)w,  since  misgivings  cannot  fail  in  that  course,  what  is  to  be 
)ne  but  fill-up  all  asperities  with  floods  of  semibilite,  and  so 
royage  more  or  less  smoothly  along?  Est-il  bon?  Est-il 
iuechant .'  is  his  c  wn  account  of  himself.     At  all  events,  he 
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was  no  voluntary  hypocrite  ;  that  great  praise  can  he  given 
him.  And  thus  with  Mechanical  Philosophism,  and  passion 
vive;  working,  flirting;  'with  more  of  softness  than  of  true 

*  affection,  sometimes  with  the  malice  and  rage  of  a  child,  but 

*  on  the  whole  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good-natured  sim- 

*  plicity,'  has  he  come  down  to  us,  for  better  or  worse :  and 
what  can  we  do  but  receive  him  ?  — 

If  now  we  and  our  reader,  reinterpreting  for  our  present 
want  that  Life  and  Performance  of  Diderot,  have  brought  it 
clearer  before  us,  be  the  hour  spent  thereon,  were  it  even 
more  wearisome,  no  profitless  one  !  Have  we  not  striven  to 
unite  our  own  brief  present  moment  more  and  more  com- 
pactly with  the  Past  and  with  the  Future ;  have  we  not  done 
what  lay  at  our  hand  towards  reducing  that  same  Memoirism 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  into  History,  and  'weaving'  a 
thread  or  two  thereof  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  web  ? 

But  finally,  if  we  rise  with  this  matter,  as  we  should  try 
to  do  with  all  matters,  into  the  proper  region  of  Universal 
History,  and  look  on  it  with  the  eye  not  of  this  time  or  of 
that  time,  but  of  Time  at  large,  perhaps  the  prediction  might 
stand  here,  That  intrinsically,  essentially  little  lies  in  it ;  that 
one  day  when  the  net-result  of  our  European  way  of  life 
comes  to  be  summed  up,  this  whole  as  yet  so  boundless  con- 
cern of  French  Philosophism  will  dwindle  into  the  thinnest 
of  fraction-s,  or  vanish  into  nonentity  !  Alas,  wiiile  the  rude 
History  and  Thoughts  of  those  same  *  Juifs  miserables^  the 
barbaric  War-song  of  a  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  rapt  pro- 
phetic Utterance  of  an  unkempt  Isaiah,  last  now,  with  dcej)- 
est  significance,  say  only  these  three  thousand  years,  —  what 
has  the  thrice-resplendent  Encyclopedic  shrivelled  into  within 
these  threescore !  This  is  a  fact  which,  explain  it,  express 
it,  in  what  way  he  will,  your  Encyclopedist  should  actually 
consider.  TTiose  were  tones  caught  from  the  sacred  Melody 
of  the  All,  i^nd  have  harmony  and  meaning  forever  ;  these 
of  Ins  are  but  outer  discords,  and  their  jangling  dies  away 
without  result.     '  The  special,  sole  and  deepest  theme  of  th* 
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'  "World's  and  Man's  History,'  says  the  Thinker  of  our  time, 
'  whereto  all  other  themes  are  subordinated,  remains  the 
'  Conflict  of  Unbelief  and  Belief.  All  epochs  wherein 
-  Belief  prevails,  under  what  form  it  may,  are  splendid,  hcart- 
*  elevating,  fruitful  for  contemporaries  and  posterity.  All 
'  epochs,  on  the  contrary,  wherein  Unbelief,  under  what  form 
'  soever,  maintains  its  sorry  victory,  should  they  even  for  a 
'  moment  glitter  with  a  sham  splendour^  vanish  from  the  eyes 
'  of  posterity ;  because  no  one  chooses  to  burden  himself 
'  with  study  of  the  unfruitfuL' 
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COUNT  CAGLIOSTRO: 

IN   TWO   FLIGHTS.  I 

[1833.] 

FLIGHT  FIRST. 

*The  l.fe  of  every  man,*  says  our  friend  Herr  Sauerteig 

*  the  life  even  of  the  meanest  man,  it  were  good  to  reraem- 
'  her,  is  a  Poem  ;  perfect  in  all  manner  of  Aristotelean  requi* 
'  sites ;  with   beginning,  middle  and  end ;  with  perplexities, 

*  and  solutions  ;  with  its  Will-strength  (  Willenkraft)  and  war- 

*  fare  against  Fate,  its  elegy  and  battle-singing,  courage 
'  marred  by  crime,  everywhere  the  two  tragic  elements  of 
'Pity  and  Fear;  above  all,  with  supernatural  machinery 
'enough,  —  for  was  not  the  man  horn  out  of  Nonkntitt; 

*  did  he  not  die,  and  miraculously  vanishing  return  thither  ? 

*  The  most  indubitable  Poem !  Nay,  whoso  will,  may  he  not 
'  name  it  a  Prophecy,  or  whatever  else  is  highest  in  his  vo- 
'  cabulary  ;  since  only  in  Reality  lies  the  essence  and  founda- 

*  tion  of  all  that  was  ever  fabled,  visioned,  sung,  spoken,  or 
'  babbled  by  the  human  species  ;  and  the  actual  Life  of  Man 

*  includes  in  it  all  Revelations,  true  and  false,  that  have  been, 
are,  or  are  to  be.  ]\Ian  !  I  say  therefore,  reverence  thy  fel- 
low-man. He  too  issued  from  Above ;  is  mystical  and 
supernatural  (as  thou  nainest  it)  :  this  know  thou  of  a 
truth.  Seeing  also  that  we  ourselves  are  of  so  iiigh  Au» 
thorship,  is  not  that,  in  very  deed,  "  the  highest  Reverence,* 
and  most  needful  for  us  :  "  Reverence  for  oneself?" 

>  Fraikb'*  Maoaximk,  No*.  43, 44  (July  and  August). 
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*  Thus,  to  my  view,  is  every  Life,  more  properly  is  every 
'  Man  that  has  life  to  lead,  a  small  strophe,  or  occasional 
'  verse,  composed  by  the  Supernal  Powers ;  and  published, 
'  in  such  type  and  shape,  with  such  embellishments,  emble- 
'  matic  head-piece  and  tail-piece  as  thou  seest,  to  the  thinking 
'  or  unthinking  universe.  Heroic  strophes  some  few  are  ; 
'  full  of  force  and  a  sacred  fire,  so  that  to  latest  ages  the 
'  hearts  of  those  that  read  therein  are  made  to  tingle 
'  Jeremiads  others  seem  ;  mere  weeping  laments,  harraoni- 
'  ous  or  disharmonious  Remonstrances  against  Destiny ; 
'  whereat  we  too  may  sometimes  profitably  weep.  Again, 
'  have  we  not  flesh-and-blood  strophes  of  the  idyllic  sort,  — 

*  though  in  these  days  rarely,  owing  to  Poor-Laws,  Game- 
'  Laws,  Population-Theories  and  the-  like  !     Farther,  of  the 

*  comic  laughter-loving  sort ;  yet  ever  with  an  unfathomable 
'  earnestness,  as  is  fit,  lying  underneath :  for,  bethink  thee, 
'  what  is  the  mirthfuUest  grinning  face  of  any  Griraaldi,  but 
'a  transitory  7nask,  behind  which  quite  otherwise  grins — the 
'most  indubitable  Deatli s-head !  However,  I  say  farther, 
'  there  are  strophes  of  the  pastoral  sort  (as  in  Ettrick, 
'  Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere)  ;  of  the  farcic-tragic,  raelodra- 
'  raatic,  of  all  named  and  a  thousand  unnamable  sorts  there 
'  are  poetic  strophes,  written,  as  was  said,  in  Heaven,  printed 
'  on  Earth,  and  published  (bound  in  woollen  cloth,  or  clothes') 
'for  the  use  of  the  studious.  Finally,  a  small  number  seem 
'  utter  Pa>quils,  mere  ribald  libels  on  Humanity  :  these  too, 
'  however,  are  at  times  worth  reading. 

'In  this  wise,'  continues  our  too  obscure  friend,  'out  of  all 

'  imaginable  elements,  awakening  all  imaginable   moods  of 

'  heart  and  soul,  "  barbarous  enough  to  excite,  tender  enough 

'  to  assuage,"  ever  contradictory  yet  ever  coalescing,  is  that 

mighty  world-old  Rhapsodia  of  Existence  page  after  page 

(generation  after  generation),  and  chapter  (or  epoch)  after 

*  chapter,  poetically  put  together !     This  is  what  some  one 
names  "  the  grand  sacred  Epos,  or  Bible  of  World- History  ; 

'  infinite  in  meaning  as  the  Divine  Mind  it  emblems  ;  where- 
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in   he   is    wise   that   can   read   here   a  line   and    there   a 

line." 
*  Remark  too,  under  another  aspect,  whether  it  is  not  in 

this  same  Bible  of  AVo'rld-History  that  all  men,  in  all  times, 

with  or  without  clear  consciousness,  have  been  unwearied  to 
'read,  what  we  may  call  read;  and  again  to  write,  or  rather 
'  to  be  written  !     What  is  all  History,  and  all  Poesy,  but  a 

*  deciphering  somewhat  thereof,  out  of  that  mystic  heaven- 
'  written  Sanscrit ;  and  rendering  it  into  the  speech  of  men  ? 
^  Know  thyself,  value  thyself,  is  a  moralist's  commandment 
'  (which  I  only  half  approve  of)  ;  but  Know  others,  value 
'  others,  is  the  best  of  Nature  herself.  Or  again.  Work  while 
^  it  is  called  To-day:  is  not  that  also  the  irreversible  law  of 
'  being  for  moital  man ?  And  now,  what  is  all  working, 
'  what  is  all   knowing,  but  a  faint  interpreting  and  a  faint 

*  showing-forth  of  that  same  Mystery  of  Life,  which  ever 
'  remains  infinite,  —  heaven-written  mystic  Sanscrit  ?  View 
'  it  as  we  will,  to  him  that  lives,  Life  is  a  divine  matter  ;  felt 
'  to  be  of  quite  sacred  significance.     Consider  the  wretched- 

*  est  "  straddling  biped  that  wears  breeches  "  of  thy  acquaint- 
'  ance  ;  into  whose  wool-head.  Thought,  as  thou  rashly  sup- 
'  posest,  never  entered ;  who,  in  froth-element  of  business, 
'  pleasure,  or  what  else  he  names  it,  walks  forever  in  a  vain 
'  show ;  asking  not  Whence,  or  Why,  or  Whither ;  lc>oking 
'  up  to  the  Heaven  above  as  if  some  upholsterer  had  made 
'  it,  and  down  to  the  Hell  beneath  as  if  he  had  neither  part 

nor  lot  there  :  yet  tell  me,  does  not  he  too,  over  and  above 

his  five  finite  senses,  acknowledge  some  sixth  infinite  sense, 

'  were  it  only  that  of  Vanity  ?     For,  sate  him  in  the  other 

'five    as   you   may,  will   this  sixth  sense   leave   him    rest.' 

*  Does  he  not  rise  early  and  sit  late,  ami  study  impromptus 
and  (in  constitutional  countries)  parliamentary  motions,  and 

'  bursts  of  eloquence,  and  gird   himself  in  whalebone,  and 

'  pad   himself  and   perk   himself,  and   in  all  ways  painfully 

take  heed  to  his  goings  ;  feeling  (if  we  must  admit  it)  that 

an  altogether   infinite  endowment  has  been  intrusted  hin: 
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•  also,  nainelj,  a  Life  to  lead  ?     Thus  does  he  too,  w.th  his 
whole   force,  in   his  own  way,  proclaim  that  the  world-old 

'  Rhapsodia  of  Existence  is  divine,  and  an  inspired  Bible ; 

•  and,  himself  a  wondrous  verse  therein  (be  it  heroic,  be  it 
'  pasquillio),  study  with   his  whole  soul,  as  we  said,  both  to 

^rtc?  and  to  be  written  / 

•  Here  also  I  will  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  men 
'  read  this  same  Bible  is,  like  all  else,  proportionate  to  their 
'•stage  of  culture,  to  the  circumstances  of  their  environment. 
'  First,  and  among  the  earnest  Oriental  nations,  it  was  read 

•  wholly  like  a  Sacred  Book  ;  most  clearly  by  the  most  ear- 
'  nest,  those  wondrous  Hebrew  Readei"s  ;  whose  reading  ac- 
'  cordingly  was  itself  sacred,  has  meaning  for  all  tribes  of 
'  mortal  men ;  since  ever,  to  the  latest  generation  of  the 
'  world,  a  true  utterance  from  the  innermost  of  man's  being 
'  will  speak  significantly  to  man.  But,  again,  in  how  differ- 
'  ent  a  style  was  that  other  Oriental  reading  of  the  Magi ;  of 
'  Zerdusht,  or  whoever  it  was  that  first  so  opened  the  matter? 
'  Gorgeous  semi-sensual  Grandeurs  and  Splendours:  on  in- 
'  finite  darkness,  brightest-glowing  light  and  fire ;  —  of  which 

'  all  defaced  by  Time,  and  turned  mostly  into  lies,  a  quite  late 
'  reflex,  in  those  Arabian  Tales  and  the  like,  still  leads  cap- 

•  tive  every  heart.     Look,  thirdly,  at  the  earnest  West,  and 

A-dt  Consecration  of  the  Flesli,  which  stept  forth  life-lusty, 
adiant,  srailing-earnest,  in  immortal  grace,  from  under  the 
iiisel  and  the  stylus  of  old  Greece.     Here  too  was  the  Infi- 
nite intelligibly  proclaimed  as  infinite  :  and  the  antique  man 
walked  between  a  Tartarus  and  an  Elysium,  his  brilliant 
Paphos-islet  of  Existence  embraced  by  boundless  oceans 

•  of  sadness  and  fateful  gloom.  —  Of  which  three  antique 
'  manners  of  reading,  our  modern  manner,  ;'ou  will  remark, 

•  has  been  little  more  than  imitation  :  for  always,  indeed,  the 
'  West  has  been  rifer  of  doers  than  of  speakers.     The  He- 
brew manner  1ms  had  i-^  echo  in  our  Pulpits  and  choral 
aisles ;  the  Ethnic  Greek  and  Arabian  in  numberless  moun- 
tains of  Fiction,  rhyme  1,  rhymeless,  published  by  subscrip- 
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'  tion,  by  puffery,  in  periodicals,  or  by  money  of  your  own 
'  (durch  .  eiffnes  Geld).  Till  now  at  last,  by  dint  of  iteration 
'  and  reiteration  through  some  ten  centuries,  all  these  man- 
'  ner.s  have  grown  obsolete,  wearisome,  meaningless  ;  listened 
'  to  only  as  the  monotonous  moaning  wind,  while  there  is 
'  nothing  else  to  listen  to  :  —  and  so  now,  wellnigh  in  total 
'oblivion  of  the  Infinitude  of  Life  (except  what  small  uncun- 
'  scions  recognition  the  "  straddling  biped  "  above  argued  of 
'  may  have),  we  wait,  in  hope  and  patience,  for  some  fourth 
'  manner  of  anew  convincingly  announcing  it.' 

These   singular    sentences   from  the  ^sthetische   Spring- 
taiirzel  we   have   thought  right  to   translate  and   quote,   by 
M'ay  of  proem   and  apology.     We  are   here  about  to  give 
some  critical  account  of  what  Herr  Sauerteig  would  call  a 
'  flesh-and-blood  Poem  of  the  pui-est  Pasquil  sort;'  in  plain 
words,  to  examine  the  biography  of  the  mo>t  perfect  scoun- 
drel that  in  these  latter  ages  has  marjced  the  world's  history. 
Pasquils  too,  says  Sauerteig,  '  are  at  times  worth  reatling.' 
Or  quitting  that  mystic  dialect  of  his,  may  we  not  assert  in 
oar  own  way,  that  the  history  of  an  Original  iNIan  is  always 
worth  knowing?     So  magnificent  a  thing  is  Will  incarnated 
in  a  creature  of  like  fashion  with  ourselves,  we  run  to  witness 
all  manifestations  thereof:  what  man  soever  has  marked  out 
a  peculiar  path  of  life  tor  himself,  let  it  lead  this  way  or  th;i 
way,  and  successfully  travelled  the  same,  of  him  we  speciall; 
inquire,  How  he  travelled  ;    What  befell  him  on  the  jour- 
ney ?     Though  the  man  were  a  knave  of  the  first  water,  tin 
hinders    not   the   question,    How  he    maiuiged  his  knavery 
Nay  it  rather  encourages  such  (piestion  ;  for  nothing  properl 
is  wholly  despicable,  at  once  detestable  and  forgetable,  hu; 
your  half-knave,  he  who  is  neither  (rue  nor  false;  who  never 
in  his  existence  once  si)oke  or  did  any  true  thing  (for  indecil 
^lis  mind  lives  in  twilight,  with  cat-vision,  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning truth)  ;  and  yet  had  not  the  manfulness  to  speak  oi 
act  any  dtriridcd  lie  ;   but  spent  his  whoh;  life  in  plastering' 
togethei  the  True  and  the  False,  and  therefrom  mamifactur 
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ing  the  Plausible.  Such  a  one  our  Transcendental  have 
defined  as  a  moral  Hybrid  and  chimera  ;  therefore,  under 
the  moral  point  of  view,  as  an  Impossibility,  and  mere  decep- 
tive Nonentity,  —  put  together  for  commercial  purposes.  Of 
which  sort,  nevertheless,  how  many  millions,  through  all  man- 
ner of  gradations,  from  the  wielder  of  kings'  sceptres  to  the 
vender  of  brimstone  matches,  at  tea-tables,  council-tables, 
behind  shop-counters,  in  priests'  pulpits,  incessantly  and 
everywhere,  do  now,  in  this  world  of  ours,  in  this  Isle  of 
ours,  offer  themselves  to  view  !  From  such,  at  least  from 
this  intolerable  over-proportion  of  such,  might  the  merciful 
Heavens  one  day  deliver  us.  Glorious,  heroic,  fruitful  for 
his  own  Time,  and  for  all  Time  and  all  Eternity,  is  the  con- 
stant Speaker  and  Doer  of  Truth  !  If  no  such  again,  in  the 
'present  generation,  is  to  be  vouchsafed  us,  let  us  have  at 
least  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  beholding  a  decided  Liar. 
Wretched  mortal,  who  with  a  single  eye  to  be  '  respectable ' 
forever  sittest  cobbling  together  two  Inconsistencies,  which 
stick  not  for  an  hour,  but  require  ever  new  gluten  and  la- 
bour, —  will  it,  by  no  length  of  experience,  no  bounty  of 
Time  or  Chance,  be  revealed  to  thee  that  Truth  is  of  Heav- 
en, and  Falsehood  is  of  Hell ;  that  if  thou  cast  not  from  thee 
the  one  or  the  other,  thy  existence  is  wholly  an  Illusion  and 
optical  and  tactual  Phantasm  ;  that  properly  thou  existest 
not  at  all  ?  Respectable  !  What,  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the 
use  of  Respectability,  with  never  so  many  gigs  and  silver 
spoons,  if  thou  inwardly  art  the  pitifullest  of  all  men  ?  I 
would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot. 

One  such  desirable  second-best,  perhaps  the  chief  of  all 
such,  we  have  here  found  in  the  Count  Alessandro  di  Cagli- 
ostro.  Pupil  of  the  Sage  Althotas,  Foster-child  of  the  Sche- 
rif  of  Mecca,  probable  Son  of  the  last  King  of  Trebisond  ; 
named  also  Acharat,  and  unfortunate  child  of  Nature  ;  by 
profession  healer  of  diseases,  abolisher  of  wrinkles,  friend 
of  the  poor  and  impotent,  grand-master  of  the  Egyptian 
Mason-lodge  of  High  Science,  Spirit-suraraoner,  Gold-cook. 
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Grand  Cophtu,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  tliaumaturgic  moralist 
and  swindler  ;  really  a  Liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  thorough- 
paced in  all  provinces  of  lying,  what  one  may  call  the  King 
of  Liars.  Mendez  Pinto,  Baron  Munchausen  and  others  are 
celebrated  in  this  art,  and  not  without  some  colour  of  justice; 
yet  must  it  in  candour  remain  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
comparatively  were  much  more  than  liars  from  the  teeth  on- 
wards: a  perfect  character  of  the  species  in  question,  who  lied 
not  in  word  only,  nor  in  act  and  word  oidy,  but  continually, 
in  thought,  word  and  act ;  and,  so  to  speak,  lived  wholly  in 
an  element  of  lying,  and  from  birth  to  death  did  nothing  but 
lie,  —  was  still  a  desideratum.  Of  which  desideratum  Count 
Alessandro  offers,  we  say,  if  not  the  fulfilment,  perhaps  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  the  limited  human  faculties  permit. 
Not  in  the  modern  ages,  probably  not  in  the  ancient  (though 
these  had  their  Autolycus,  their  Apollonius,  and  enough  else), 
did  any  com|)leter  figure  of  this  sort  issue  out  of  Chaos  and 
Old  Night :  a  sublime  kind  of  figure,  presenting  himself  with 
'  the  air  of  calm  strength,'  of  sure  perfection  in  his  art ; 
whom  the  heart  opens  itself  to,  with  wonder  and  a  sort  of 
welcome.  'The  only  vice  1  know,'  says  one,  'is  Inconsis- 
tency.' At  lowest,  answer  we,  he  that  does  his  work  shall 
have  his  work  judged  of.  Indeed,  if  Satan  himself  has  in 
these  days  become  a  i)oetic  hero,  why  should  not  Cagliostro, 
for  some  short  hour,  be  a  prose  one  ?  '  One  first  (juestion,' 
says  a  great  Philosopher,  '  I  ask  of  every  man :  Has  he  an 
'aim,  which  with  undivided  soul  he  follows,  and  advance^ 
'  towanfs  ?  Whether  his  aim  is  a  riglit  one  or  a  wrong  one 
'  forms  but  my  second  question.'  Hr-re  then  is  a  small  '  hu- 
man Pasquil,'  not  without  poetic  interest. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  wo  apprehend  the  eye  of 
science  at  least  cnimot  view  him  with  indifference.  Doubt- 
ful, false  as  much  is  in  Cagliostro's  maiux-r  of  being,  of  lhi> 
there  is  no  doui)t,  that  starting  from  the  lowest  point  of  For- 
tune's wheel,  he  rase  to  a  height  universally  notable  ;  that, 
without  external  furtherance,  money,  beauty,  bnivery,  almosi 
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without  common  sense,  or  any  discernible  worth  whatever, 
he  sumptuDuslj  supported,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
wants  and  digestion  of  one  of  the  greediest  bodies,  and  one 
of  the  greediest  minds ;  outwardly  in  his  five  senses,  in- 
wardly in  his  '  sixth  sense,  that  of  vanity,'  nothing  straitened. 
Clear  enough  it  is,  however  much  may  be  supposititious, 
that  this  japanned  Chariot,  rushing  through  the  world,  with 
dust-cloud*  and  loud  noise,  at  the  speed  of  four  swift  horses, 
and  topheavy  with  luggage,  has  an  existence.  The  six  Beef- 
eaters too,  that  ride  prosperously  heralding  his  advent,  hon- 
ourably escorting,  menially  waiting  on  him,  are  they  not 
realities  ?  Ever  must  the  purse  open,  paying  turnpikes, 
tavern-bills,  drink-moneys,  and  the  thousandfold  tear  and 
wear  of  such  a  team  ;  yet  ever,  like  a  hom-of-plenty,  does 
It  pour ;  and  after  brief  rest,  the  chariot  ceases  not  to  roll. 
Whereupon  rather  pressingly  arises  the  scientific  question : 
How  ?  Within  that  wonderful  machinery,  of  horses,  wheels, 
top-luggage,  beef-eaters,  sits  only  a  gross,  thickset  Individual, 
evincing  dulness  enough  ;  and  by  his  side  a  Seraphina,  with 
a  look  of  doubtful  reputation  :  how  comes  it  that  means  still 
meet  ends,  that  the  whole  Engine,  like  a  steam-coach  want- 
ing fuel,  does  not  stagnate,  go  silent,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
ditch  ?  Such  question  did  the  scientific  curiosity  of  the 
present  writer  often  put ;  and  for  many  a  day  in  vain. 

Neither,  indeed,  as  Book-readers  know,  was  he  peculiar 
herein.  The  great  Schiller,  for  example,  struck  both  with 
the  poetic  and  the  scientific  phases  of  the  matter,  admitted 
tlie  influences  of  the  former  to  shape  themselves  anew  within 
him  ;  and  strove  with  his  usual  impetuosity  to  burst  (since 
unlocking  was  impossible)  the  secrets  of  the  latter :  and  so 
his  unfinished  Novel,  the  Geisterseher,  saw  the  light.  Still 
more  renowned  is  Goethe's  Drama  of  the  Gross-Kophta ; 
which,  as  himself  informs  us,  delivered  him  from  a  state  of 
mind  that  had  become  alarming  to  certain  friends ;  so  deep 
was  the  hold  this  business,  at  one  of  its  epochs,  had  taken  of 
him.     A  dramatic  Fiction,  that  of  Lis  based  on  the  strictest 
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possible  historical  study  and  inquiry;  wheiein  perhaps  the 
faithfullest  image  of  the  historical  Fact,  as  yet  extant  in  any 
shape,  lies  in  artistic  miniature  curiously  unfolded.  Nay 
mere  Newspaper-readers,  of  a  certain  age,  can  bethink  them 
of  our  London  Egyptian  Lodges  of  High  Science;  of  the 
Countess  Seraphina's  dazzling  jewelleries,  nocturnal  brillian- 
cies, sibyllic  ministrations  and  revelations ;  of  Miss  Fry  and 
Milord  Scott,  and  Messrs.  Priddle  and  the  other  shark 
bailiffs ;  and  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment-seat ;  the  Gomte 
d'Adhemar,  the  Diamond  Necklace,  and  Lord  George  Gor- 
don. For  Cagliostro,  hovering  through  unknown  space,  twice 
(perhaps  thrice)  lighted  on  our  London,  and  did  business  in 
the  great  chaos  there. 

Unparalleled  Cagliostro!  Looking  at  thy  so  attractively 
decorated  private  theatre,  wherein  thou  actedst  and  livedst, 
what  hand  but  itches  to  draw  aside  thy  curtain;  over-haul 
thy  pasteboards,  paint-pots,  paper-mantles,  stage-lamps,  and 
turning  the  whole  inside  out,  find  thee  in  the  middle  there- 
of! For  there  of  a  truth  wert  tiiou :  though  the  rest 
was  all  foam  and  sham,  there  satte^t  thou,  as  large  as  life, 
and  as  esurient;  warring  against  the  world,  and  indeed 
conquering  the  world,  fur  it  remained  thy  tributary,  and 
yielded  daily  rations.  Innumerable  Sheriffs-officers,  Ex- 
empts, Sbirri,  Alguazils,  of  every  European  climate,  were 
prowling  on  thy  traces,  their  intents  hostile  enough;  thyself 
wert  single  against  them  all ;  in  the  whole  eartli  thou  hadst 
no  friend.  What  say  we,  in  tlie  whole  earth  ?  In  the  whole 
universe  thou  hadst  no  friend!  Heaven  knew  nothing  of 
thee ;  could  in  charity  know  nothing  of  thee ;  and  as  for 
Beelzebub,  his  frieiul.«-hip,  it  is  ascertained,  cannot  count  for 
mucli. 

liut  to  proceed  with  business.  The  present  inquirer,  in 
obstinate  investigation  of  a  phenomenon  8o  noteworthy, 
lias  searched  through  the  whole  not  inconsidi-rable  circle 
wiiich  his  tctlier  (of  circumstances,  geograpliical  (msitioo, 
trade,  health,  extent  of  money-capital)  enables  him  to  d» 
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scribe ,  and,  sad  .o  say,  with  the  most  imperfect  results. 
He  has  read  Books  in  various  languages  and  jargons 
feared  not  to  soil  his  fingers,  hunting  through  ancient  dusty 
Magazines,  to  sicken  his  heart  in  any  labyrinth  of  iniquity 
and  imbecility;  nay  he  had  not  grudged  to  dive  even  into 
the  infectious  Memoires  de  Casanova,  ior  a  hint  or  two, — 
could  he  have  founj  that  work,  which,  however,  most  Brit- 
ish Librarians  make  a  point  of  denying  that  they  possess. 
A  painful  search,  as  through  some  spiritual  pest-house  ;  and 
then  with  such  issue !  The  quantity  of  discoverable  Print- 
ing about  Cagliostro  (so  much  being  burnt)  is  now  not  great ; 
nevertheless  in  frightful  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  infor- 
mation given.  Except  vague  Newspaper  rumours  and  sur- 
mises, the  things  found  written  of  this  Quack  are  little  more 
than  temporary  Manifestos,  by  himself,  by  gulled  or  gulling 
disciples  of  his :  not  true  therefore ;  at  best  only  certain 
fractions  of  what  he  wished  or  expected  the  blinder  Public 
to  reckon  true ;  misty,  embroiled,  for  most  part  highly  stu- 
pid ;  perplexing,  even  provoking ;  which  can  only  be  be- 
lieved—  to  be,  under  such  and  such  conditions,  Lies.  Of 
this  sort  emphatically  is  the  English  '  Life  of  the  Count 
Cagliostro,  price  three  shillings  and  sixpence : '  a  Book 
indeed  which  one  might  hold  (so  fatuous,  inane  is  it)  to  be 
some  mere  dream-vision  and  unreal  eidolon,  did  it  not  now 
stand  palpably  there,  as  '  Sold  by  T.  Hookham,  Bond  Street, 
1787;*  and  bear  to  be  handled,  spumed  at  and  torn  into 
•pipe-matches.  Some  human  creature  doubtless  was  at  the 
writing  of  it ;  but  of  what  kind,  country,  trade,  character  or 
nder,  you  will  in  vain  strive  to  fancy.  Of  like  fabulous 
imp  are  the  Memoires  pour  le  Comte  de  Cagliostro,  emit- 
d,  with  Requete  a  joindre,  from  the  Bastille,  during  that 
sorrowful  business  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  in  1786  ;  no 
less  the  Lettre  du  Comte  de  Cagliostra  au  Peuple  Anglais, 
which  followed  shortly  after,  at  London;  from  which  two 
indeed,  that  fatuous  inexplicable  English  Zdfe  has  perhaps 
been  mainly  manufactured.     Next  come  the  Memoires  au- 
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thentiqucs  pour  sei-vir  a  VHistoire  du  Comie  de  Cagliostro, 
twice  printed  in  the  same  year  1786,  at  Stra.-;burg  and  at 
Paris  ;  a  swaggering,  lascivious  Novellette,  without  talent, 
without  truth  or  worth,  happily  of  small  size.  So  fares  it 
with  us :  alas,  all  this  is  but  the  outside  decorations  of  the 
private-theatre,  or  the  sounding  of  catcalls  and  applauses 
from  the  stupid  audience;  nowise  the  interior  bare  walls  and 
dress-room  wliich  we  wanted  to  see !  Almost  our  sole  even 
half-genuine  documents  are  a  small  barren  Pamphlet,  Cagli- 
ostro demasque  a  Vars'fvie,  en  1780;  and  a  small  barren 
Volume  purporting  to  be  his  Life,  written  at  Rome,  of  which 
latter  we  have  a  French  version,  dated  1791.  It  is  on  this 
Vie  de  Joseph  Balsamo,  connu  sous  le  Nom  de  Comie  Cagli- 
ostro, that  our  main  dependence  must  be  placed ;  of  which 
"Work,  meanwhile,  whether  it  is  wholly  or  only  half-genuine, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  one  fact :  that  it  comes  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  the 
proofs  to  substantiate  it  lie  in  the  Holy  Office  there.  Alas, 
this  reporting  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition  was  too  probably 
something  of  a  Liar ;  and  he  reiwrts  lying  Confessions  of 
one  who  was  not  so  much  a  Liar  as  a  Lie !  In  such  enig- 
matic duskiness,  and  thrice-folded  involution,  after  all  in- 
quiries, does   the  matter  yet   hang. 

Nevertheless,  by  dint  of  meditation  and  comp.u  iMin.  light- 
points  that  stand  fixed,  and  abide  scrutiny,  do  here  and  tlu'if 
disclose  themselves;  diffusing  a  fainter  light  over  what  other- 
wise were  dark,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  invisible,  but  only  dim. 
Nay  after  all,  is  there  not  in  this  same  uncertainty  a  kind  of 
fitness,  of  pof  tic  congriiity  ?  Much  that  would  offend  the 
eye  stands  discreetly  laj)ped  in  shade.  Here  too  IVsiiny 
has  cared  for  her  favourite :  that  a  powder-nimbus  of 
nstonishment,  mystification  and  uncertainty  should  still  en« 
circle  the  Quack  of  O^uacks,  is  right  and  suitable  ;  such  was 
by  Nature  and  Art  his  chosen  iniifbrm  and  environm«'nt. 
Thus,  as  formerly  in  Life,  so  now  in  History,  it  is  in  huge 
fluctuating  emoke-whirlwinds,  partially  illumed  into  a  mos* 
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brazen  glory,  yet  united,  coalescing  with  the  region  of  ever- 
lasting Darkness,  in  miraculous  clear-obscure,  that  he  works 
and  rides. 

'  Stern  Accuracy  in  inquiring,  bold  Imagination  in  ex- 
'  pounding  and  filling  up  ;  these,'  says  friend  Sauerteig,  '  are 
'the  two  pinions  on  which  History  soars,'  —  or  flutters  and 
wabbles.  To  which  two  pinions  let  us  and  the  readers  of 
I  his  Magazine  now  daringly  commit  ourselves.  Or  chiefly 
indeed  to  the  latter  pinion,  of  Imagination  ;  which,  if  it  be 
the  larger,  will  indeed  make  an  unequal  flight !  Meanwhile, 
the  style  at  least  shall  if  possible  be  equal  to  the  subject. 

Know,  then,  that  in  the  year  1 743,  in  the  city  of  Palermo, 
in  Sicily,  the  family  of  Signor  Pietro  Balsamo,  a  shopkeeper, 
were  exhilarated  by  the  birth  of  a  Boy.  Such  occurrences 
have  now  become  so  frequent  that,  miraculous  as  they  are, 
they  occasion  little  astonishment :  old  Balsamo  for  a  space, 
indeed,  laid  down  his  ellwaqds  and  unjust  balances ;  but  for 
the  rest,  met  the  event  with  equanimity.  Of  the  possetings, 
junketings,  gossipings,  and  other  ceremonial  rejoicings,  trans- 
acted according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  for  welcome  to 
a  New-comer,  not  the  faintest  tradition  has  survived ;  enough, 
that  the  small  New-comer,  hitherto  a  mere  ethnic  or  heathen, 
is  in  a  few  days  made  a  Christian  of,  or  as  we  vulgarly  say, 
christened  ;  by  the  name  Giuseppe.  A  fat,  red,  globular 
kind  of  fellow,  not  under  nine  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  bold 
Imagination  can  figure  him  to  be:  if  not  proofs,  there  are 
indications  that  sufficiently  betoken  as  much. 

Of  his  teething  and  swaddling  adventures,  of  his  scald- 
ings,  squallings,  pukings,  purgings,  the  strictest  search  into 
History  can  discover  nothing ;  not  fo  much  as  the  epoch 
when  he  passed  out  of  long-clothes  stands  noted  in  the  fasti 
of  Sicily.  That  same  '  larger  pinion  '  of  Imagination,  never- 
theless, conducts  him  from  his  native  blind-alley,  into  the 
adjacent  street  Casaro ;  descries  him,  with  certain  con- 
emporaries  now  unknown,  essaying  himself  in  small  games 
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of  skill ;  watching  what  phenomena,  of  carriage-transits,  dog- 
battles,  street-music,  or  such  like,  the  neighbourhood  might 
offer  (intent  above  all  on  any  windfall  of  chance  provender)  ; 
now,  with  incipient  scientific  spirit,  puddling  in  the  gutters ; 
now,  as  small  poet  (or  maker),  baking  mud-pies.  Thus  does 
he  tentatively  coast  along  the  outskirts  of  Existence,  till  once 
he  shall  be  strong  enough  to  land  and  make  a  footing  there. 
Neither  does  it  seem  doubtful  that  with  the  earliest  exercise 
of  speecli,  the  gifts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  began  to 
manifest  themselves ;  Giuseppe,  or  Beppo  as  he  was  now 
called,  could  indeed  speak  the  truth,  —  but  only  when  he 
saw  his  advantage  in  it.  Hungry  also,  as  above  hinted,  he 
too,  probably,  often  was:  a  keen  faculty  of  digestion,  a 
meagre  larder  witiiin  doors;  these  two  circumstances,  so 
frequently  conjoined  in  this  world,  reduced  him  to  his  inven- 
tions. As  to  the  thing  called  Morals,  and  knowledge  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  it  seems  pretty  certain  tliat  such  knowl- 
edge, the  sad  fruit  of  Man's  Fa  1,  had  in  great  part  been 
spared  him ;  if  he  ever  heard  the  commandment,  Thou  shah 
not  steal,  he  most  probably  could  not  believe  in  it,  therefore 
could  not  obey  it.  For  the  rest,  though  of  quick  temper, 
and  a  ready  striker  where  clear  prospect  of  victory  showed 
itself,  we  fancy  him  vociferous  rather  than  bellicose,  not 
prone  to  violence  where  stratagem  will  serve  ;  almost  pacific, 
indeed,  had  not  his  many  wants  necessitated  him  to  many 
conquests.  Above  all  things,  a  brazen  im|)udence  develops 
itself;  the  crowning  gift  of  one  born  to  scoundrelism.  In  a 
word,  tlie  fat  thickset  Hoppo,  as  he  skulks  alwut  tliere,  plun- 
dering, playing  <log's-t ricks,  with  his  finger  in  every  mischief, 
already  gains  character;  shrill  housewives  of  the  neiglibour- 
hood,  whose  sausages  ^  he  has  filched,  whose  weaker  sons 
maltreated,  name  him  Beppo  Maldetlo,  and  indignantly 
proph«'sy  that  lie  will  be  hanged.  A  prediction  which,  aa 
will  be  seen,  the  issue  has   sigiudly  falsified. 

We   hinted   that    the   hou^eiiold  larder  was   in   a  le^inist 
8tatc  ;  in  fact,  the  outlook  of  the  Balsamo  family  was  get- 
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ting  tn>  ibled ;  old  Ralsarao  had,  during  these  /hiiigs,  been 
called  a^ay  on  his  long  journey.  Poor  man  !  The  future 
eminence  and  pre-eminence  of  his  Beppo  he  foresaw  not, 
or  what  a  world's-wonder  he  had  thoughtlessly  generated ; 
as  indeed,  which  of  us,  by  much  calculating,  can  sum  up 
the  net-total  (Utility,  or  Inutility)  of  any  his  most  indifferent 
act, — a  seed  cast  into  the  seedfield  of  Time,  to  grow  there, 
producing  fruits  or  poisons,  forever!  Meanwhile  Beppo 
himself  gazed  heavily  into  the  matter ;  hung  his  thick  lips, 
while  he  saw  his  mother  weeping ;  and,  for  the  rest,  eating 
what  fat  or  sweet  thing  he  could  come  at,  let  Destiny  take 
its  course. 

The  poor  widow,  ill-named  Felicita,  spinning  out  a  painful 
livelihood  by  such  means  as  only  the  poor  and  forsaken  know, 
could  not  but  many  times  cast  an  -impatient  eye  on  her  brass- 
faced,  voracious  Beppo ;  and  ask  him,  If  he  never  meant  to 
•  irn  himself  to  anything?    A  maternal  uncle,  of  the  moneyed 

It  (for  he  has  uncles  not  without  influence),  has  already 
iilaced  him  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Roch,  to  gain  some 
lincture  of  schooling  there:  but  Beppo  feels  himself  mis- 
placed in  that  sphere;  'more  than  once  runs  away;*  is 
flogged,  snubbed,  tyrannically  checked  on  all  sides ;  and 
finally,  with  such  slender  stock  of  schooling  as  had  pleased 
to  offer  itself,  returns  to  the  street.  The  widow,  as  we  said, 
urges  him,  the  uncles  urge :  Beppo,  wilt  thou  never  turn 
tiiyself  to  anything?  Beppo,  with  such  speculative  faculty, 
ham  such  low  watch-tower,  as  he  commands,  is  in  truth, 
i'l'ing  forced  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  looking  abroad  into  the 
1  orld  ;  surveying  the  conditions  of  mankind,  therewith  con- 

;isting  his  own  wishes  and  capabilities.  Alas,  his  wishes 
ue  manifold ;  a  most  hot  Hunger  (in  all  kinds),  as  above 
hinte<l ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  capability  seemed 
only  the  Power  to  Eat.  What  profession,  or  condition,  then  ? 
Choose  ;  for  it  is  time.  Of  all  the  terrestrial  professions,  that 
of  Gentleman,  it  seemed  to  Beppo,  had,  under  these  circum- 
stances, been  most  suited  to  his  feelings  :  but  then  the  outfit  ? 
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the  apprentice-fee  ?  Failing  which,  he,  with  perliaps  aa 
much  sagacity  as  one  could  expect,  decides  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical. 

Behold  him  then,  once  more  by  the  uncle's  management, 
journeying,  a  chubby  brass-faced  boy  of  thirteen,  beside  the 
Reverend  Father-General  of  the  Benfratelli,  to  their  neigh- 
bouring Convent  of  Cartegirone,  with  intent  to  enter  himself 
novice  there.  He  has  donned  the  novice-habit ;  is  '  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Convent- Apothecary,'  on  whose  galli- 
pots and  crucibles  he  looks  round  with  wonder.  Were  it  by 
accident  that  he  found  himself  Apothecary's  Famulus,  were 
it  by  choice  of  his  own  —  nay  was  it  not,  in  either  case,  by 
design  of  Destiny,  intent  on  perfecting  her  work  ?  —  enough, 
in  this  Cartegirone  Laboratory  there  awaited  him.  though  as 
yet  he  knew  it  not,  life  guidance  and  determination  ;  the 
great  want  of  every  genius,  even  of  the  scoundrel-genius. 
He  himself  confesses  that  he  here  learned  some  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the)  '  principles  of  chemistry  and  medicine.'  Natural 
enough  :  new  books  of  the  Chemists  lay  here,  old  book^  of 
the  Alchemists  ;  distillations,  sublimations  visibly  went  on ; 
discussions  there  were,  oral  and  written,  of  gold-making, 
salve-making,  treasure-digging,  divining-rods,  projection,  and 
the  alcjvhest  :  besides,  had  he  not  among  his  fingei*s  calxes, 
acids,  Leyden-jars  ?  Some  first  elements  of  medico-chemical 
conjurorship,  so  far  as  phosphorescent  mixtures,  aqua-toffana, 
ipecacuanha,  cantharides  tincture,  and  such  like  would  go, 
were  now  attainable  ;  sufficient  when  the  hour  came,  to  set  up 
any  average  Quack,  mucli  more  the  Quack  of  Quacks.  Jt  is 
here,  in  this  unpromising  enviiDnment,  that  the  seeds  thera- 
peutic, thaumaturgi*',  of  the  Grand  Cophta's  stupendous  lyork- 
ings  and  renown  were  sown. 

Meajiwhile,  as  observed,  the  environment  looked  unprom- 
ising enough,  Beppo  with  his  two  endowments,  of  Hunger 
"ind  of  Power  to  Eat,  had  made  the  best  choice  he  could ; 
yet,  as  it  soon  proved,  a  rash  and  disapiK)inting  one.  To  his 
astonishment,  he  finds  that  even  here  he  '  is  in  a  conditional 
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worltl , '  and,  if  he  will  employ  his  capability  of  eating  or 
enjoying  must  first,  in  some  measure,  woi-k  and  suffer.  Con- 
tention enough  hereupon  :  but  now  dimly  arises,  or  reproduces 
itself,  the  question,  Whether  there  were  not  a  shorter  road, 
that  of  stealing  ?  Stealing  —  under  which,  generically  taken, 
you  may  include  the  whole  art  of  scoundrelism  ;  for  what  is 
Lying  itself  but  a  thefi  of  my  belief?  —  stealing,  we  say,  is 
properly  the  North-West  Passage  to  Enjoyment:  while  com- 
mon Navigatoi*s  sail  painfully  along  torrid  shores,  laboriously 
doubling  this  or  the  other  Cape  of  Hope,  your  adroit  Thief- 
Parry,  drawn  on  smooth  dog-sledges,  is  already  there  and 
back  again.  The  misfortune  is,  that  stealing  requires  a 
talent ;  and  failure  in  that  North- West  voyage  is  more  fatal 
than  in  any  other.  We  hear  that  Beppo  was  '  often  pun- 
ished : '  painful  experiences  of  the  fate  of  genius ;  for  all 
genius,  by  its  nature,  comes  to  disturb  somebody  in  his  ease, 
and  your  thief-genius  more  so  than  most ! 

Readers  can  now  fancy  the  sensitive  skin  of  Beppo  morti- 
fied with  prickly  cilices,  wealed  by  knotted  thongs  ;  his  soul 
afflicted  by  vigils  and  forced  fasts  ;  no  eye  turned  kindly  on 
him  ;  everywhere  the  bent  of  his  genius  rudely  contravened. 
However,  it  is  the  first  property  of  genius  to  grow  in  spite 
of  contradiction,  and  even  by  means  thereof;  —  as  the  vital 
germ  pushes  itself  through  the  dull  soil,  and  lives  by  what 
strove  to  bury  it !  Beppo,  waxing  into  strength  of  bone  and 
character,  sets  his  face  stiffly  against  persecution,  and  is  not 
a  whit  disheartened.  On  siich  chastisements  and  chastisers 
he  can  look  with  a  certain  genial  disdain.  Beyond  convent- 
walls,  with  their  sour  stupid  shavelings,  lies  Palermo,  lies  the 
world  ;  here  too  is  he,  still  alive,  —  though  worse  off  than  lie 
wished  ;  and  feels  that  the  world  is  his  oyster,  which  he  (by 
chemical  or  other  means)  will  one  day  open.  Nay,  we  find 
there  is  a  touch  of  grim  Humour  enfolds  itself  in  the  youth ; 
Ihe  surest  sign,  as  is  often  said,  of  a  character  naturally 
great.  Witness,  for  example,  how  he  acts  on  this  to  his 
trdent  temperament  so  trying  occasion.     While  the  monks 
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sit  at  meat,  the  impetuous  voracious  ^Beppo  (that  stupid  In- 
qui.sitioD-Biographer  records  it  as  a  thing  of  course)  is  set 
not  to  eat  witli  them,  not  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  them,  but  to  stand  '  reading  the  Martyroloory  *  for  their 
pastime  !  The  brave  adjusts  himself  to  the  inevitable.  Beppc 
reads  that  dullest  Martyrology  of  theirs ;  but  reads  out  of  it 
not  what  is  printed  there,  but  what  his  own  vivid  brain  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  devises  :  instead  of  the  names  of 
Saints,  all  heartily  indifferent  to  him,  he  reads  out  the  names 
of  the  most  notable  Palermo  '  unfortunate-females,'  now  be- 
ginning to  interest  him  a  little.  What  a  '  deep  world-irony,' 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  lies  here !  The  Monks,  of  course, 
felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  flayed  him  with  scourges ;  but 
what  did  it  avail?  This  only  became  apparent,  to  himself 
and  them,  that  he  had  now  outgrown  their  monk-disci- 
pline ;  as  the  psyche  does  its  chrysalis-shell,  and  bursts  it. 
Giuseppe  Balsamo  bids  farewell  to  Carlegirone  forever  and 
a  day. 

So  now,  by  consent  or  not  of  the  ghostly  Benfi-atelli 
(Friars  of  Mercy,  as  they  were  named!),  our  Bepi>o  has 
again  returned  to  the  maternal  uncle  at  Palermo.  The  uncle 
naturally  asked  him,  What  he  next  meant  to  do  ?  Beppc, 
after  stammering  and  hesitating  for  some  length  of  weeks, 
makes  answer :  Try  Painting.  Well  and  good  1  So  Beppc 
gets  him  colours,  brushes,  fit  tackle,  and  addicts  himself  for 
some  space  of  time  to  the  study  of  what  is  innocently  called 
Design.  Alas,  if  we  consider  Bcppo's  great  Hunger,  now 
that  new  senses  were  unfolding  in  him,  how  inadequate  are 
the  exiguous  resources  of  Design  ;  how  necessary  to  attempt 
qaito  another  dee|)er  species  of  Design,  cf  Designs  !  It  is 
true,  he  lives  with  his  uncle,  has  culinarj'  meat ;  but  where 
is  the  pocket-money  for  other  costlier  sorts  of  meats  to  come 
from  ?  As  the  Kai>er  Joseph  was  wont  to  say  :  From  my 
head  alone  (Z^e  ma  tele  sculv)  I 

The  Roman  Biograplier,  th«)ugli  a  most  wootlen  man,  has 
incidentally  thrown  some  light  on   Bep|)o*s  position  at  thi« 
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juncture  :  bot.i  on  his  wants  and  his  resouices.  As  to  the. 
first,  it  appears  (using  the  wooden  man's  phraseology)  that 
he  kept  the  '  worst  company,'  led  the  '  loosest  life  ; '  was 
hand-in-glove  with  all  the  swindlers,  gamblers,  idle  appren- 
tices, unfortunate-females,  of  Palermo :  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  Scoundrelism  diligent  beyond  most.  The  genius 
which  has  burst  asunder  convent-walls,  and  other  rubbish  of 
impediments,  now  flames  upward  towards  its  mature  splen- 
dour. Wheresoever  a  stroke  of  mischief  is  to  be  done,  a 
slush  of  so-called  vicious  enjoyment  to  be  sw^allowed,  there 
with  hand  and  throat  is  Beppo  Balsamo  seen.  He  will  be  a 
Master,  one  day,  in  his  profession.  Not  indeed  that  he  has 
yet  quitted  Painting,  or  even  purposes  so  much  :  for  the 
present,  it  is  useful,  indispensable,  as  a  stalking-horse  to 
the  maternal  uncle  and  neighbours ;  nay  to  himself,  —  for 
with  all  the  ebuUic  ut  impulses  of  scoundrel-genius  rest- 
lessly seething  in  him  irrepressibly  bursting  through,  he  has 
the  noble  unconsciousness  of  genius ;  guesses  not,  dare  not 
guess,  that  he  is  a  born  scoundrel,  much  less  a  born  world- 
scoundrel. 

But  as  for  the  other  question,  of  his  resources,  these  we 
perceive  were  several-fold,  and  continually  extending.  Not 
to  mention  any  pictorial  exiguities,  which  indeed  existed 
chiefly  in  expectance,  —  there  had  almost  accidentally  arisen 
ibr  him,  in  the  first  place,  the  resource  of  Pandering.  H  j 
has  a  fair  cousin  living  in  tlie  house  with  him,  and  she  again 
has  a  lover  ;  Beppo  stations  himself  as  go-between  ;  delivers 
letters  ;  fails  not  to  drop  hints  that  a  lady,  to  be  won  or  ktpt, 
must  be  generously  treated  ;  that  such  and  such  a  pair  of 
earrings,  watch,  necklace,  or  even  sum  of  money,  would 
work  wonders  ;  which  valuables,  adds  the  wooden  Roman 
Biogra|)her,  *  he  then  appropriated  furtively.'  Like  enough! 
Next,  however,  as  anotiier  more  lasting  resource,  he  forges  ; 
at  first  in  a  small  way,  and  trying  his  apprentice-hand :  tickets 
for  the  theatre,  and  such  trifles.  Erelong,  however,  we  see 
^im  fly  at  higher  quarry  ;  by  practice  hv   has  acquired  per- 
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fection  in  the  great  art  of  counterfeiting  hands  ;  and  will  <fX- 
ercise  it  on  the  large  or  on  the  narrow  scale,  for  a  considera- 
tion. Among  his  relatives  is  a  Notary,  witli  whom  he  car. 
insinuate  himself;  for  purpose  of  study,  or  even  of  practice. 
In  the  presses  of  this  Notary  lies  a  Will,  which  Beppo  con- 
trives to  come  at,  and  falsify  'for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
Religious  House.'  Much  good  may  it  do  them  !  Many 
years  afterwards  the  fraud  was  detected  ;  but  Bcppo's  benefit 
in  it  was  spent  and  safe  long  before.  Thus  again  the  stolid 
Biographer  expresses  horror  or  wonder  that  he  should  have 
forged  leave-of-absence  for  a  monk,  '  counterfeiting  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Superior.'  Why  not?  A  forger  must  forge  what 
is  wanted  of  him  :  the  Lion  truly  preys  not  on  mice ;  yet 
shall  he  refuse  such  if  they  jump  into  his  mouth  ?  Enough, 
the  indefatigable  Beppo  has  here  opened  a  quite  boundless 
mine ;  wherein  through  his  whole  life  he  will,  as  occasion 
calls,  dig,  at  his  convenience.  Finally,  he  can  predict  for- 
tunes and  show  visions,  —  by  phosphorus  and  legerdemain. 
This,  however,  only  as  a  dilettanteism  ;  to  take  up  the  earnest 
profession  of  Magician  does  not  yet  enter  into  his  views. 
Thus  perfecting  himself  in  ail  branches  of  his  art,  does  our 
Balsamo  live  and  grow.  Stupid,  pudding-faced  as  he  looks 
and  is,  there  is  a  vulpine  astucity  in  him  ;  and  then  a  whole- 
ness, a  heartiness,  a  kind  of  blubbery  impetuosity,  an  oiliness 
so  plausible-looking:  give  him  only  length  of  life,  he  will  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  profession. 

(Consistent  enough  with  such  bhibbcry  iinix'tunsity  in 
liep|K>  is  another  fiict  we  find  recorded  of  him,  that  at  this 
lime  he  was  found  'in  most  brawls,'  whether  in  street  or 
tavern.  The  way  of  his  business  led  him  into  liability  to 
Huch ;  neither  as  yet  had  he  le^irned  prudence  by  age.  Of 
chohrric  temper,  with  all  his  obesity  ;  a  square-l)uilt,  burly, 
vociferous  fellow ;  ever  ready  with  his  stroke  (if  victory 
teemed  sure) ;  nay,  nt  bottom,  not  without  a  certain  pig- 
,ike  defensive-ferocity,  perhaps  even  something  more.  Thus 
when  you  find  him  making  a  ftoint  to  attack,  if  possible,  'ciZ/ 
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officers  of  justice,'  and  deforce  them  ;  delivering  the  wretched 
from  their  talons :  was  not  this,  we  say,  a  kind  of  dog-faith- 
fulness, and  public  spirit,  either  of  the  mastiff  or  of  the  cur 
species  ?  Perhaps  too  there  was  a  touch  of  that  old  Humour 
and  '  world-irony  *  in  it.  One  still  more  unquestionable  feat 
he  is  recorded  (we  fear,  on  imperfect  evidence)  to  have  done: 
'  assassinated  a  canon.' 

Remonstrances  from  errowlinsr  maternal  uncles  could  not 
fail ;  threats,  disdains  from  ill-affected  neighbours  ;  tears  from 
an  expostulating  widowed  mother :  these  he  shakes  from  him 
like  dewdrops  from  the  lion's  mane.  Still  less  could  the  Po- 
lice neglect  him  ;  him  the  visibly  rising  Professor  of  Swin- 
dlery  ;  the  swashbuckler,  to  boot,  and  deforcer  of  bailiffs  :  he 
has  often  been  captured,  haled  to  their  bar ;  yet  hitherto,  by 
defect  of  evidence,  by  good  luck,  intercession  of  friends,  been 
dismissed  with  admonition.  Two  things,  nevertheless,  might 
now  be  growing  clear :  first,  that  the  die  was  cast  with  Beppo, 
and  he  a  scoundrel  for  life ;  second,  that  such  a  mixed,  com- 
posite, crypto-scoundivl  life  could  not  endure,  but  must  unfold 
itself  into  a  pure,  declared  one.  The  Tree  that  is  planted 
stands  not  still ;  mvst  pass  through  all  its  stages  and  phases, 
from  the  state  of  acorn  to  that  of  green  leafy  oak.  of  with- 
ered leafless  oak ;  to  the  state  of  felled  timber,  finally  to  that 
n^  firewood  and  ashes.  Not  less  (though  less  visibly  to  dull 
i^yes)  the  Act  that  is  done,  the  condition  that  has  realised 
itself;  above  all  things,  the  Man,  with  his  Fortunes,  that  has 
been  bom.  Beppo,  everyway  in  vigorous  vitality,  cannot 
continue  half-painting  half-swindling  in  Palermo ;  must  de- 
velop himself  into  whole  swindler;  and,  unless  hanged  there, 
seek  his  bread  elsewhere.  What  the  proximate  cause,  or 
lignal,  of  sucli  crisis  and  development  might  be,  no  man 
could  say;  yet  most  men  would  have  confidently  guessed. 
The  Police.  Nevertheless  it  proved  otherwise ;  not  by  the 
flaming  sword  of  Justice,  but  by  the  rusty  dirk  of  a  foolish 
private  individual,  is  Beppo  driven  forth. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  fields  (as  the  bold  historic  Tnfag- 
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ination  will  figure)  with  a  certain  ninny  of  a  '  Goldsmith 
named  Marano,'  as  they  pass  one  of  those  rock-chasras  fre- 
quent in  the  fair  Island  of  Sicily,  Beppo*  begins,  in  his  oily, 
voluble  way,  to  hint.  That  treasures  often  lay  hid  ;  that  a 
Treasure  lay  hid  there,  as  he  knew  by  some  pricking  of  his 
thumbs,  divining-rod,  or  other  talismanic  monition :  which 
Treasure  mig^ht,  by  aid  of  science,  courage,  secrecy  and  a 
small  judicious  advance  of  money,  be  fortunately  lifted.  The 
gudgeon  takes  ;  advances,  by  degrees,  to  the  length  of  '  sixty 
gold  Ounces ; '  ^  sees  magic  circles  drawn  in  the  wane  or  iu 
the  full  of  the  moon,  blue  (phosphorus)  flames  arise,  split 
twigs  auspiciously  quiver;  and  at  length  —  demands  peremp- 
torily that  the  Treasure  be  dug.  A  night  is  fixed  on:  the 
ninny  Goldsmith,  trembling  with  rapture  and  terror,  breaks 
ground  ;  digs,  with  thick  breath  and  cold  sweat,  fiercely 
down,  down,  Bej)po  relieving  him :  the  work  advances ; 
when,  ah!  at  a  certain  stage  of  it  {before  fruition)  hideous 
yells  arise,  a  jingle  like  the  emptying  of  Birmingham ;  six 
Devils  pounce  upon  the  poor  sheep  Goldsmith,  and  beat  him 
almost  to  mutton ;  mercifully  sparing  Balsamo,  —  who  in- 
deed has  himself  summoned  them  thither,  and  as  it  were 
created  them  (with  goatskins  and  burnt  cork).  Marano, 
though  a  ninny,  now  knew  how  it  lay  ;  and  furthermore  that 
he  had  a  stiletto.  One  of  the  grand  drawbacks  of  swindler- 
genius  !  You  accomplish  the  Problem  ;  and  then  —  the  Ele- 
mentary Quantities,  Algebraic  Symbols  you  worked  on,  will 
fly  in  your  face  1 

Hearing  of  stilettos,  our  Algebraist  begins  to  look  around 
him,  and  view  his  empire  of  Palermo  in  the  concrete.  An 
empire  now  much  exhausted  ;  much  infested  (oo  wilii  sor- 
rows of  all  kinds,  and  every  day  the  more;  nigh  ruinous,  in 
ehort;  not  worth  being  stjibbed  for.  There  is  a  world  else- 
where. In  any  case,  the  young  Itiven  has  now  shed  his 
prns,  and  got  fledged  for  flying.  Sliall  he  not  spurn  the 
whole  from  him,  and  soar  oflT?  Resolved,  performed  1  Oul 
'  The  SloUUo  Oauoe  (  Omo)  U  worth  aboat  t«n  ihillings  sterliug. 
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Beppo  quits  Palermo  ;  and,  as  it  proved,  on  a  long  voyage : 
or,  as  the  Inquisition-Biographer  has  it,  *  he  fled  from  Pa- 
lermo, and  overran  the  whole  Earth.' 

Here  then  ends  the  First  Act  of  Count  Alessandro  Cagli- 
ostro's  Life-drama.  Let  the  curtain  drop ;  and  hang  unrent, 
before  an  audience  of  mixed  feeling,  till  the  First  of  Augus* 


FLIGHT  LAST. 


Before  entering  on  the  second  Section  of  Count  Beppo's 
History,  the  Editor  will  indulge  in  a  philosophical  reflection. 

This  Beppic  Hegira,  or  Flight  from  Palermo,  we  have 
now  arrived  at,  brings  us  down,  in  European  History,  to 
somewhere  about  the  epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Old 
Feudal  Europe,  while  Beppo  flies  forth  into  the  whole  Earth, 
has  just  finished  the  last  of  her  '  tavern-brawls,'  or  wars  ; 
and  lain  down  to  doze,  and  yawn,  and  disconsolately  wear 
off  the  headaches,  bruises,  nervous  prostration  and  flaccidity 
consequent  thereon  :  for  the  brawl  had  been  a  long  one.  Seven 
Years  long ;  and  there  had  been  many  such,  begotten,  as  is 
usual,  of  intoxication  from  Pride  or  other  Devil's-drink,  and 
foul  hymours  in  the  constitution.  Alas,  it  was  not  so  much 
ii  disconsolate  doze,  after  ebriety  and  quarrel,  that  poor  old 
Feudal  Europe  had  now  to  undergo,  and  then  on  awakening 
to  drink  anew,  and  quarrel  anew  :  old  Feudal  Europe  has 
iiillen  a-dozing  to  die  !  Her  next  awakening  will  be  with  no 
tavern-brawl,  at  the  King's  Head  or  Prime  Minister  tavern  ; 
but  with  the  stern  Avatar  of  Democracy,  hymning  its 
vorld-thrilling  birth-  and  battle-song  in  the  distant  West ; 
—  therefrom  to  go  out  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  it 
have  made  the  circuit  of  all  the  Earth,  and  old  dead  Feudal 
Europe  is  born  again  (after  infinite  pangs !)  into  a  new  In- 
dustrial one.     At  Beppo's  Hegira,  as  we  said,  Europe  was 
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in  the  last  languor  and  stertorous  fever-sleep  of  Dissolution 
alas,  with  us,  and  with  our  sons  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  is 
almost  still  worse,  —  were  it  not  that  in  Birth-throes  there  is 
ever  hope,  in  Death-throes  the  final  departure  of  liope. 

Now  the  philosophic  reflection  we  were  to  indulge  in,  was 
no  other  than  this,  most  germane  to  our  subject:  the  porten- 
tous extent  of  Quackery,  the  multitudinous  variety  of  Quacks 
that,  along  with  our  Beppo,  and  under  him  each  in  his  de- 
gree, overran  all  Europe  during  that  same  period,  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  It  was  the  very  age  of  impostors,  cut- 
purses,  swindlers,  double-goers,  enthusiasts,  ambiguous  per- 
sons ;  quacks  simple,  quacks  compound  ;  cnick-brained,  or 
with  deceit  pn^pense ;  quacks  and  quackeries  of  all  colours 
and  kinds.  How  many  Mesmerists,  Magicians,  Cabalists, 
Swedenborgians,  Illuminati,  Crucified  Nuns,  and  Devils  of 
Loudun !  To  which  the  Inquisition-Biogi*apher  adds  Vam- 
pires, Sylphs,  Rosicrucians,  Freemasons,  and  an  Elcetercu 
Consider  your  Schropfers,  Cagliostros,  Casanovas,  Saint-Ger- 
mains.  Dr.  Grahams ;  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  Psalmanazar, 
Abbe  Paris  and  (he  Gliost  of  Cock-lane !  As  if  Bedlam 
had  broken  loose;  as  if  rather,  in  that  'spiritual  Twfilfth- 
hour  of  the  night,'  the  everlasting  Pit  had  opened  itself, 
and  from  its  still  blacker  bosom  had  issued  Madness  and 
all  manner  of  shapeless  Misbirths,  to  masquerade  and  chat- 
ter there. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  consider,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
In  (hat  stertorous  last  fever-sleep  of  our  European  world, 
must  not  Phantasms  enough,  l)orn  of  the  Pit,  as  all  such 
are,  flit  past,  in  gliastly  mnsquernding  and  oha(tering?  A 
low  scarce-audible  moan  (in  Parliamen(ary  Petitions,  Meal- 
mobs,  Popish  Riot-i,  Treatises  on  Atheism)  struggles  from 
the  moribund  sleeper  ;  frees  him  not  from  his  hellish  guests 
and  sa(urnalia  :  Phantasms  (iiese  'of  a  dying  brain.'  So 
too,  when  the  old  lioman  world,  (he  measure  of  its  iniqui* 
ties  being  full,  was  to  expin",  and  (in  still  bitterer  agonies) 
be  bom  again,  had  they  not  Veneficaj,  Mathemntici,  Apol* 
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loniusferf  with  the  Golden  Thigh,  ApoUonius'  Asses,  and  False 
Christs  enough,  —  before  a  Redeemer  arose  ! 

For,  in  truth,  and  altogether  apart  from  such  half-figura- 
tive language,  Putrescence  is  not  more  naturally  the  scene 
of  unclean  creatures  in  the  world  physical,  than  Social  Decay 
is  of  quacks  in  the  world  moral.  Nay,  look  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  the  mere  Logician,  of  the  Political  Economist.  In 
such  periods  of  Social  Decay,  what  is  called  an  overflowing 
Population,  that  is  a  Population  which,  under  the  old  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  (named  Higher  Classes,  Ricos  Humhres, 
Aristocracies  and  the  like),  can  no  longer  find  work  and 
wages,  increases  the  number  of  Un professionals,  Lackalls, 
Social  Nondescripts ;  with  appetite  of  utmost  keenness, 
which  there  is  no  known  method  of  satisfying.  Nay  more, 
and  perversely  enough,  ever  as  Population  augments,  your 
Captains  of  Industry  can  and  do  dwindle  more  and  more  into 
Captains  of  Idleness  ;  whereby  the  more  and  more  overflow- 
ing Population  is  worse  and  worse  governed  (shown  what  to 
do,  for  that  is  the  only  government) :  thus  is  the  candle 
lighted  at  both  ends ;  and  the  number  of  social  Nondescripts 
increases  in  double-^uiok  ratio.  Whoso  is  alive,  it  is  said, 
'must  live;'  at  all  events,  will  five;  a  task  which  daily  gets 
harder,  reduces  to  stranger  shifts.  And  now  lurthermore, 
with  general  economic  distress,  in  such  a  Period,  there  is 
usually  conjoined  the  utmost  decay  of  moral  principle :  in- 
deed, so  universal  is  this  conjunction,  many  men  have  seen  it 
to  be  a  concatenation  and  causation  ;  justly  enough,  except 
that  such  have  very  generally,  ever  since  a  certain  religious- 
repuntant  feeling  went  out  of  date,  committed  one  sore  mis- 
take :  what  is  vulgarly  called  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Politico-economica'  benefactor  of  the  species  \  de- 
ceivi5  not  thyself  with  barren  sophisms :  National  suffering 
is,  if  thou  wilt  understand. the  words,  verily  a  'judgment  of 
God ;  *  has  ever  been  preceded  by  national  crime.  '  Be  it 
here  once  more  maintained  before  the  world,'  cries  Sauer- 
teig,  in   one  of  his  Springwiirzel,  '  that   temporal    Distress. 
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'that  Misery  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  cause  of  IraincMlity,  but 
*  the  effect  thereof!     Among  individuals,  it  is  true,  so  wide 
'  is  the  empire  of  Chance,  poverty  and  weaUh  go  all  at  hap- 
'  hazard;    a   St.  Paul  is  making  tents  at   Corinth,   while  a 
'  Kaiser  Nero  fiddles,  in  ivory  palaces,  over  a  bui-ning  Rome. 
'  Nevertheless  here   too,  if  nowise  wealth   and  poverty,  yet 
'  well-being  and   ill-being,   even   in    the    temporal    economic 
'sense,  go  commonly  in  respective  partnership  with  Wisdom 
'  and  with  F'olly  :  no  man  can,  for  a  length  of  time,  be  wholly 
'  wretched,  if  there  is  not  a  disharmony  (a  folly  and  wicked- 
'  ness)  within  himself;  neither  can  the  richest  Croesus,  and 
'  never  so  eupeptic  (for  he  too  has  his  indigestions,  and  dies 
'at  last   of  surfeit),  be  other  than  discontented,  perplexed, 
unhappy,  if  he  be  a  Fool.'  —  This  we  apprehend  is  true,  0 
Sauerteig,  yet  not  the  whole  truth:  for  there  is  more  than 
day's-work   and  day's-wages   in  this  world  of  ours  :    which, 
as  thou  knowest,  is  itself  quite  other  than  a  '  Workshop  and 
Fancy-Bazaar,'  is  also  a  'Mystic  Temple  and  Hall  of  Doom.' 
Thus  we  have  heard  of  such  things  as  good  men  struggling 
with  adversity,  and  offering  a  spectacle  for  the  very  gods. — 
'  But  with  a  nation,'  continues  he, '  where  the  multitude  of  the 
.'chances  covers,  in  great  measure,  the  uncertainty  of  Chance, 
'  if  may  be  said  to  hold  always  that  general  Suffering  is  the 
'  fruit  of  general   Misbehaviour,  general   Dishonesty.     Con- 
sider it  well ;    had  all  men  stood  faithfully  to  their  posts, 
the  Evil,  when  it  fii-st  rose,  had  been  manfully  fronted,  and 
abolished,  not  lazily  blinked,  and  left  to  grow,  with  the  foul 
sluggard's    comfort :    "  It  will   last   my   time."     Thou   foul 
sluggard,  and  even   thief  (Fanlenzer,  Ja  Dieb)  !      For  art 
'  thou  not  \\  thief,  to  pocket  thy  day's-wagc-s  (be  they  counte*! 
in  groschen  or  in  gold  thousands)  fi)r  this,  if  it  be  for  any- 
thing, for  watching  on  thy  special  watch-tower  that  God's 
City  (wljich  this  His  World  is,  vhere  His  childtvn  dwell) 
sufTer  no  damage  ;  and,  all  the  while,  to  watch  only  that  thy 
own  eas<i  be  not  invaded,  —  let  otherwise  hard  come  to  hard 
ad  it  will  and  can?     Unhappy!     It  will  last  thy  time  :  thy 
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worthless  sham  of  an  existence,  wherein  nothing  but  the 
Digestion  was  real,  will  have  evaporated  in  the  interim  ;  it 
will  last  thy  time  :  but  will  it  last  thy  Eternity  f  Or  wha/ 
if  it  should  not  last  thy  time  (mark  that  also,  for  that  aisc 
will  be  the  fate  of  some  such  lying  sluggard)  ;  but  take  fire 
and  explode,  and  consume  thee  like  the  moth ! ' 

The  sura  of  the  matter,  in  any  case,  is,  that  national  Pov- 
erty and  national  Dishonesty  go  together ;  that  continually 
increasing  social  Nondescripts  get  ever  the  hungi-ier,  ever  the 
falser.  Now  say,  have  we  not  here  the  very  making  of 
Quackery  ;  raw-material,  plastic-energy,  both  in  full  action  ? 
Dishonesty  the  raw-material.  Hunger  the  plastic-energy : 
what  will  not  the  two  realise  ?  Nay  observe  farther  how 
Dishonesty  is  the  raw-material  not  of  Quacks  only,  but  also 
in  great  part  of  Dupes.  In  Goodness,  were  it  never  so  sim- 
ple, there  is  the  surest  instinct  for  the  Good ;  the  uneasiest 
unconquerable  repulsion  for  the  False  and  Bad.  The  very 
Devil  Mephistopheles  cannot  deceive  poor  guileless  Marga- 
ret :  '  it  stands  written  on  his  front  that  he  never  loved  a 
living  soul ! '  The  like  too  has  many  a  human  inferior  Quack 
painfully  experienced ;  the  like  lies  in  store  for  our  hero 
Beppo.  But  now  with  such  abundant  raw-material  not  only 
to  make  Quacks  of,  but  to  feed  and  occupy  them  on,  if  the 
plastic-energy  of  Hunger  fail  not,  what  a  world  shall  we 
liave  !  The  wonder  is  not  that  tiie  eighteenth  century  had 
very  numerous  Quacks,  but  rather  that  they  were  not  innu- 
merable. 

In  that  same  French  Revolution  alone,  which  burnt  up  so 
uuidi,  what  unmeasured  masses  of  Quackism  were  set  fire  to ; 
nay,  as  foul  mephitic  fire-damp  in  that  case,  were  made  to 
Hame  in  a  fierce,  sublime  splendour;  coruscating,  even  illu- 
minating !  The  Count  Saint-Germain,  some  twenty  years 
later,  had  found  a  quite  new  element,  of  Fraternisation,  Sa- 
cred right  of  Insurrection,  Oratorship  of  the  Human  Species, 
wherefrom  to  body  himself  forth  quite  otherwise  :  Schropfer 
leeded  not  now,  as  Blackguard  undeterred,  have  solemnly 
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ghot  himself  in  the  Rosenthal ;  might  have  nolemnly  sacrificet. 
himself,  as  Jacobin  half-heroic,  in  tiie  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
For  your  quack-genius  is  indeed  born,  but  also  made ;  cir- ' 
eumstances  shape  him  or  stunt  him.  Beppo  Balsarao,  born 
British  in  these  new  days,  could  have  conjured  fewer  Spirits; 
yet  had  found  a  living  and  glory,  as  Castlereagh  Spy,  Iris! 
Associationist,  Blacking-Manufacturer,  Book- Publisher,  Able 
Editor.  Withal  too  the  reader  will  observe  that  Quacks,  in 
ay^ry  time,  are  of  two  sorts :  the  Declared  Quack  ;  and  the 
Undeclared,  who,  if  you  question  him,  will  deny  stormfully, 
both  to  others  and  to  himself;  of  which  two  quack-species  the 
proportions  vary  with  the  varying  capacity  of  the  age.  If 
Beppo's  was  the  age  of  the  Declared,  thertiin,  after  all  French 
Revolutions,  we  will  grant,  lay  one  of  its  main  distinctions 
from  ours  ;  which  is  it  not  yet,  and  for  a  generation  or  two, 
the  age  of  the  Undeclared  ?  Alas,  almost  a  still  more  detest- 
able age  ;  — yet  now  (by  God's  grace),  with  Prophecy,  with 
irrevei'sible  Enactment,  registered  in  Heaven's  chancery,  — 
•where  thou  too,  if  thou  wilt  look,  mayst  read  and  know. 
That  its  death-doom  shall  not  linger.  Be  it  speedy,  be  it 
sure !  —  And  so  herewith  were  our  philosophiail  reflection, 
on  the  nature,  causes,  prevalence,  decline  and  expected  tem- 
porary destruction  of  Quackery,  concluded ;  and  now  the 
Beppic  poetic  Narrative  can  once  more  take  its  course. 

Beppo  then,  like  a  Noah's  Raven,  is  out  u\K>n.  that  watery 
waste  of  dissolute,  beduped,  distracted  European  Life,  to  see 
if  there  is  any  carrion  there.  One  unguided  little  Raven,  in 
the  wide-weltering  *  Mother  of  dead  Dogs: '  will  he  not  come 
to  harm;  will  he  not  be  snapt  up,  drowned,  starved  and 
washed  to  the  Devil  there?  No  fear  of  him, —  for  a  time. 
His  eye  (or  scientific  judgment),  it  is  true,  as  yet  takes-in 
only  a  small  section  of  it ;  but  then  his  scent  (instinct  of 
genius)  is  prodigious  :  several  endowments,  forgery  and  others, 
he  has  unfolded  into  talents;  the  two  sources  of  all  quack 
talent,  Cunning  and  Impudence,  are  his  in  richest  measure 
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As  to  his>  immediate  course  of  action  and  adventure,  the 
foolish  Inquisition-Biographer,  it  must  be  owned,  shows  him- 
self a  fool,  and  can  give  us  next  to  no  insight.  Like  enough, 
Beppo  '  fled  to  Messina  ; '  simply  as  to  the  nearest  city,  and 
to  get  across  to  the  mainland :  but  as  to  this  '  certain  Altho- 
tas '  whom  he  met  there,  and  voyaged  with  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  how  they  made  hemp  into  silk,  and  realised  much 
money,  and  came  to  Malta,  and  studied  in  the  Laboratory 
there,  and  then  the  certain  Althotas  died,  —  of  all  this  what 
shall  be  said  ?  The  foolish  Inquisition-Biographer  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  certain  Althotas  was  a  Greek  or  a  Span- 
iard :  but  unhappily  the  prior  question  is  not  settled,  whether 
he  was  at  all.  Superfluous  it  seems  to  put  down  Beppo's 
own  account  of  his  procedure ;  he  gave  multifarious  accounts, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded :  this  of  the  '  certain 
Althotas,'  and  hemp  made  into  false  silk,  is  as  verisimilar  as 
that  other  of  the  '  sage  Althotas,'  the  heirship-apparent  of 
Trebisond,  and  the  Scherif  of  Mecca's  "  Adieu,  unfortunate 
Cliild  of  Nature."  Nay  the  guesses  of  the  ignorant  world ; 
jw  Count  Cagliostro  had  been  travelling-tutor  to  a  Prince 
(name  not  given),  whom  he  murdered  and  took  the  money 
from  J  with  others  of  the  like,  —  were  perhaps  still  more  ab- 
surd. Beppo,  we  can  see,  was  out  and  away,  —  the  Devil 
knew  whither.  Far,  variegated,  painful  might  his  roamings 
be.  A  plausible-looking  shadow  of  him  shows  itself  hover- 
ing over  Naples  and  Calabria ;  thither,  as  to  a  famed  high- 
school  of  Laziness  and  Scoundrelism,  he  may  likely  enough 
have  gone  to  graduate.  Of  the  Malta  Laboratory,  and  Al- 
exandrian hemp-silk,  the  less  we  say  the  better.  This  only 
is  clear ;  That  Beppo  dived  deep  down  into  the  lugubrious- 
obscure  regions  of  Rascaldom  ;  like  a  Knight  to  the  palace 
of  \m  Fairy ;  remained  unseen  there,  and  returned  thence 
wmed  at  all  points. 

If  we  fancy,  meanwhile,  that  Beppo  Mready  meditated  be- 
eoming  Grand  Cophta,  and  riding  at  Strasburg  in  the  Cardi- 
nal's carriage,  we  mistake  much.     Gift  of  Prophecy  has  been 
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wisely  denied  to  man.  Did  a  msxn  foresee  his  life,  and  not 
merely  hope  it,  and  grope  it,  and  so,  by  Necessity  and  Free- 
will, make  and  fabricate  it  into  a  reality,  he  were  no  /nan,  but 
some  other  kind  of  creature,  superhuman  or  subterhuman. 
No  man  sees  far ;  the  most  see  no  farther  than  their  noses. 
From  the  quite  dim  uncertain  mass  of  the  future,  *  which  lies 
'  there,'  says  a  Scottish  Humorist, '  uncombed,  uncarded,  like  a 
'  mass  of  tarry  wool  proverbially  ill  to  spin,'  they  spin  out, 
better  or  worse,  their  rumply,  infirm  thread  of  Existence, 
and  wind  it  up,  up,  —  till  the  spool  is  full ;  seeing  but  some 
little  half-yard  of  it  at  once ;  exclaiming,  as  they  look  into 
the  betarred  entangled  mass  of  Futurity,  We  shall  see  ! 

The  fii'st  authentic  fact  with  regard  to  Beppo  is,  that  his 
swart  squat  figure  becomes  visible  in  the  Corso  and  Campo 
Vuccino  of  Rome  ;  that  he  *  lodges  at  the  Sign  of  the  Sun 
in  the  Rotonda,'  and  sells  pen-drawings  there.  Properly 
they  are  not  pen-drawings ;  but  printed  engravings  or  etch- 
ings, to  which  Beppo,  with  a  pen  and  a  little  Indian  ink,  has 
added  the  degree  of  scratching  to  give  them  tlie  air  of  such. 
Thereby  mainly  does  he  realise  a  thin  livelihood.  From 
which  we  infer  that  his  transactions  in  Naples  and  Calabria, 
with  Althotas  and  hemp-silk,  or  whatever  else,  had  not  turned 
to  much. 

Forged  pen-drawings  are  no  mine  of  wealth  :  neither  was 
Beppo  Balsamo  anything  of  an  Adonis  ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  dusky,  bull-necked,  mastiff-faced,  sinister-looking  indi- 
vidual :  nevertheless,  on  applying  for  the  favour  of  the  hand 
of  Lorenza  Feliciani,  a  beautiful  Roman  donzella,  'dwelling 
near  the  Trinity  of  the  Pilgrims,'  the  unfortunate  child  of 
Nature  pros|)ers  beyond  our  hopes.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
the  rank  and  status  of  this  fair  Lorcnza:  one  account  say  . 
sli(!  wjus  the  daughter  of  a  Girdle-maker  ;  but  adds  erix)n<'- 
oii>ly  that  it  was  in  Calabria.  The  matter  must  remain  sus* 
petidcd.  Certain  enough,  she  was  a  handsome  buxom  crea- 
ture! ;  '  both  pretty  and  lady-like,'  it  is  presumable ;  but 
having  no  offer,  in  a  country  too  prone  to  celibacy,  took-ui 
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with  the  bull-necked  forger  of  pen-drawing?,  whose  suit  too 
was  doubtless  .pressed  with  the  most  flowing  rhetoric.  She 
gave  herself  in  marriage  to  him  ;  and  the  parents  admitted 
him  to  quarter  in  their  house,  till  it  should  appear  what  was 
next  to  be  done. 

Two  kitchen-fires,  says  the  Proverb,  burn  not  on  one 
hearth :  here,  moreover,  might  be  quite  special  causes  of 
discord.  Pen-drawing,  at  best  a  hungry  concern,  has  now 
exhausted  itself,  and  must  be  given  up ;  but  Beppo's  house- 
hold prospects  brighten,  on  the  other  side  :  in  the  charms  of 
his  Lorenza  he  sees  before  him  what  the  French  call  '  a  Fu- 
ture confused  and  immense.'  The  hint  was  given  ;  and,  with 
reluctance,  or  without  reluctance  (for  the  evidence  leans  hoth 
ways),  was  taken  and  reduced  to  practice :  Signor  and  Sig- 
nora  Balsamo  are  forth  from  the  old  Girdler's  house,  into  the 
wide  world,  seeking  and  finding  adventures. 

The  foolish  Inquisition-Biographer,  with  painful  scientific 
accuracy,  furnishes  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  succes- 
sive Cullies  (Italian  Counts,  French  Envoys,  Spanish  Mar- 
quises, Dukes  and  Drakes)  in  various  quarters  of  the  known 
world,  whom  this  accomplished  pair  took -in  ;  with  the  suras 
each  yielded,  and  the  methods  employed  to  bewitch  him. 
Into  which  descriptive  catalogue,  why  should  we  here  so 
much  as  cast  a  glance  ?  Cullies,  the  easy  cushions  on  which  • 
knaves  and  knavesses  repose  and  fatten,  have  at  all  times 
existed,  in  considerable  profusion  :  neither  can  the  fact  of  a 
clothed  animal,  Marquis  or  other,  having  acted  in  that  capac- 
ity to  never  such  lengths,  entitle  him  to  mention  in  History. 
We  pass  over  these.  Beppo,  or  as  we  must  now  learn  to 
call  him,  the  Count,  appears  at  Venice,  at  Marseilles,  at 
Madrid,  Cadiz,  Lislwn,  Brussels  ;  makes  scientific  pilgrim- 
age to  Quack  Saint-Germain  in  Westphalia,  religious-com- 
mercial to  Saint  Saint-James  in  Compostella,  to  Our  Lady 
b  Loretto :  south,  north,  east,  west,  he  shows  himself;  finds 
everywhere  Lubricity  and  Stupidity  (better  or  worse  pro- 
dded with  cash),  the  two  elements  on  which  he  thuumatur 
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gically  can  work  and  live.  Practice  makes  perfection  ;  Bep* 
po  too  was  an  apt  scholar.  By  all  methods  he  can  awaken 
the  stagnant  imagination  ;  cast  maddening  powder  in  the 
eyes.  Ah-eady  in  Rome  he  has  cultivated  whiskers,  and 
put-on  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian  Colonel :  dame  Lorenza 
is  fair  to  look  upon ;  but  how  much  fairer,  if  by  the  air  of 
distance  and  dignity  you  lend  enchantment  to  her !  In  other 
places,  the  Count  appears  a^  real  Count ;  as  Marquis  Pelle- 
grini (lately  from  foreign  parts)  ;  as  Count  this  and  Count 
that.  Count  Proteus-Incognito ;  finally  as  Count  Alessandro 
Cagliostro.^  Figure  him  shooting  through  the  world  with 
utmost  rapidity ;  ducking  under  here,  when  the  sword-fishes 
of  Justice  make  a  dart  at  him ;  ducking  up  yonder,  in  new 
shape,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles ;  not  unprovided 
with  forged  vouchers  of  respectability  ;  above  all,  with  that 
best  voucher  of  respectability,  a  four-horse  carriage,  beef- 
eaters, and  open  purse,  for  Count  Cagliostro  has  ready-money 
and  pays  his  way.  At  some  Hotel  of  the  Sun,  Hotel  of  the 
Angel,  Gold  Lion,  or  Green  Goose,  or  whatever  Hotel  it  is, 
in  whatever  world-famous  capital  City,  his  chariot-wheels 
have  rested  ;  sleep  and  food  have  refreshed  his  live-stock, 
chiefly  the  pearl  and  soul  thereof,  his  indispensable  Lorenza, 
now  no  longer  Dame  Lorenza,  but  Countess  Seraphina,  look- 
ing seraphic  enough  !  Moneyed  Donothings,  whereof  in  this 
vexed  Earth  there  are  many,  ever  lounging  about  such 
places,  s(!an  and  comment  on  the  foreign  coat-of-arms  ;  ogle 
the  fair  fori'ign  woman  ;  who  timidly  recoils  from  tlieir  gaze, 
timidly  responds  to  their  reverences,  as  in  halls  and  passages, 
they  obsequiously  throw  themselves  in  her  way  :  erelong  one 
moneyed  Donolhiiig,  from  aniid  his  tags  and  tassels,  sword 
bells,  fo[)-lackle,  frizzled  hair  without  brains  beneath  it,  is 
heard  speaking  to  another:  "Seen  the  Countess?  —  l)ivin« 
creature  ihat  !  "  —  and  so  the  game  is  begun. 

>  Not  altogether  an  invenlim  thl»  Inut;  ftw  his  gnind-uncle  (ft  bell-fonn'; 
at  Messina?)  was  actually  ■amftm«d  Cayliottro,  m  well  as  named  Qtu^ 
.epim. -i).Y. 
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Let  not  the  too  sanguine  reader,  meanwhile,  fancy  that  it 
i§  all  holiday  and  heyday  with  his  Lordship.  The  course  of 
scoundrelisra,  any  more  than  that  of  true  love,  never  did  run 
smooth.  Seasons  there  may  be  when  Count  Proteus-Incog- 
nito has  his  epaulettes  torn  from  his  shoulders  ;  his  garment- 
skirts  dipt  close  by  the  buttocks  ;  and  is  bid  sternly  tarry  at 
Jericho  till  his  beard  be  grown.  Harpies  of  Law  defile  hia 
solemn  feasts ;  his  light  bums  languid ;  for  a  space  seems 
utterly  snuffed  out,  and  dead  in  malodorous  vapour.  Dead 
only  to  blaze  up  the  brighter  !  There  is  scoundrel-life  in 
Beppo  Cagliostro  ;  cast  him  among  the  mud,  tread  him  out 
of  sight  there,  the  miasmata  do  but  stimulate  and  refresh 
him,  he  rises  sneezing,  is  strong  and  young  again. 

Behold  him,  for  example,  again  in  Palermo,  after  having 
seen  many  men  and  many  lands  ;  and  how  he  again  escapes 
thence.  Why  did  he  return  to  Palermo  ?  Perhaps  to  as- 
tonish old  friends  by  new  grandeur  ;  or  for  temporary  shelter, 
if  the  CJontinent  were  getting  hot  for  him  ;  or  perhaps  in 
the  mere  way  of  general  trade.  He  is  seized  there,  and 
clapt  in  prison,  for  those  foolish  old  businesses  of  the  treas- 
ure-digging Goldsmith,  of  the  forged  Will. 

'  The  manner  of  his  escape,'  says  one,  whose  few  words  on  this 
obscure  matter  are  so  many  light-points  for  us,  '  deserves  to  be  de- 
scribed. Tiie  Son  of.  one  of  the  first  Sicilian  Princes,  and  great 
landed  Proprietors  (who  moreover  liad  filled  important  stations  at 
the  Neapolitan  Court),  was  a  person  that  united  with  a  strong  body 
and  ungovernable  temper  all  the  tyrannical  caprice,  which  the  rich 
and  great,  without  cultivation,  think  themselves  entitled  to  exhibit. 

'  Donna  Loreiiza  had  contrived  to  gain  this  man  ;  and  »n  him  the 
fictitious  Marchese  Pellegrini  founded  his  security.  The  Prince 
testified  openly  that  he  was  the  protector  of  this  stranger  pair  :  but 
what  was  his  fury  when  Joseph  Balsamo,  at  the  instance  of  those 
whom  he  had  cheated,  was  cast  into  prison!  He  tried  various  means 
to  deliver  him  ;  and  as  these  would  not  prosper,  he  publicly,  in  the 
PresMent's  antechamber,  threatened  '.'le  plaintifl's'  Advocate  with  the 
frightfullest  misusage  if  the  suit  were  not  dropt,  and  Balsamo  forth- 
•■ith  set  at  liberty-  As  the  Advocate  declined  such  proposal,  he 
lutched  him,  beat  him,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  trampled  him  with 
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his  feet,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  still  farther  outrages^ 
when  the  President  himself  came  running  out,  at  the  tumult,  and 
commanded  peace 

'  This  latter,  a  weak,  dependent  man,  made  no  attempt  to  punisb 
the  injurer  ;  the  plaintiffs  and  their  Advocate  grew  fainthearted;  and 
Balsamo  was  let  go ;  not  so  much  as  a  registration  in  the  Court- 
Books  specifying  his  dismissal,  who  occasioned  it,  or  how  it  took 
place.'  1 

Thus  sometimes,  a  friend  in  the  court  is  better  than  a 
penny  in  the  pui'se  !  Marchese  Pellegrini  '  quickly  there- 
'  after  left  Palermo,  and  performed  various  travels,  whereof 
'  my  author  could  impart  no  clear  information.'  Whether, 
or  how  far,  the  Game-chicken  Prince  went  with  him  is  not 
hinted. 

So  it  might,  at  times,  be  quite  otherwise  than  in  coach-and- 
four  that  our  Cagliostro  journeyed.  Occasionally  we  find 
him  as  outrider  journeying  on  horseback ;  only  Seraphina 
and  her  sop  (whom  she  is  to  suck  and  eat)  lolling  on  car- 
riage-cushions ;  the  hardy  Count  glad  that  hereby  he  can 
have  the  shot  paid.  Nay  sometimes  he  looks  utterly  pov- 
erty-struck,  and  must  journey  one  knows  not  how.  Thus 
one  briefest  but  authentic-looking  glimpse  of  him  presents 
itself  in  England,  in  the  year  1772  :  no  Count  is  he  here, 
but  mere  Signor  Balsamo  again ;  engaged  in  house-painting, 
for  which  he  has  a  most  peculiar  talent.  Was  it  true  that 
he  painted  the  country-house  of  '  a  Doctor  Benemore  ;  *  and 
having  not  painted,  but  only  smeared  it,  was  refused  pay- 
ment, and  got  a  lawsuit  with  expenses  instejid  ?  If  Doctor 
Benemore  have  left  any  representatives  in  this  Earth,  they 
are  desired  to  speak  out  We  add  only,  that  if  young  Beppo 
had  one  of  the  prettiest  wives,  old  Benemore  had  one  of  the 
ugliest  daughters  ;  and  so,  putting  one  thing  to  another,  mat- 
ters might  not  be  so  bad. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Count,  on  his  own  side, 
even  in  his  days  of  highest  splendour,  is  not  idle.  Faded 
iames  of  qualify  have  many  wants  :  the  Count  has  not  stud- 
1  Qoethe't  Werke,  b.  xxviil.  132. 
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led  in  the  convent  Laboratory,  or  pilgrimed  to  the  Count 
Saint- Germain,  in  Westphalia,  to  no  purpose.  With  loftiest 
condescension  he  stoops  to  impart  somewhat  of  his  supernat- 
ural secrets,  —  for  a  consideration.  Rowland's  Kaljdor  is 
valuable  ;  but  what  to  the  Beautifying-water  of  Count  Ales- 
sandro !  He  that  will  undertake  to  smooth  wrinkles,  and 
make  withered  green  parchment  into  a  fair  cai"nation  skin,  is 
he  not  one  whom  faded  dames  of  quality  will  dehght  to  hon- 
our ?  Or  again,  let  the  Beautifying-water  succeed  or  not, 
have  not  such  <iames,  if  calumny  may  be  in  aught  believed, 
another  want  ?  This  want  too  the  indefatigable  Cagliostro 
will  supply,  —  for  a  consideration.  For  faded  gentlemen 
of  quality  the  Count  likewise  has  help.  Not  a  channing 
Countess  alone ;  but  a  '  Wine  of  Egypt '  (cantharides  not 
being  unknown  to  him),  sold  in  drops,  more  precious  than 
nectar ;  which  what  faded  gentleman  of  quality  would  not 
purchase  with  anything  short  of  life  ?  Consider  now  what 
may  be  done  with  potions,  washes,  charms,  love-philtres, 
among  a  class  of  mortals,  idle  from  the  mother's  womb ;  re- 
joicing to  be  taught  the  Ionic  dances,  and  meditating  of  love 
from  their  tender  nails  ! 

Thus  waxing,  waning,  broad-shining,  or  extinct,  an  incon- 
Erant  but  unwearied  Moon,  rides  on  its  course  the  Caglio- 
Etric  star.  Thus  are  Count  and  Countess  busy  in  their  voca- 
tion ;  thus  do  they  spend  the  golden  season  of  their  youth,  — 
shall  we  say,  '  for  the  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ?  '  Happy  enough,  had  there  been  no  sumptuary  or 
adultery  or  swindlery  Law-acts ;  no  Heaven  above,  no  Hell 
•neath  ;  no  flight  of  Time,  and  gloomy  land  of  Eld  and 
i  )estitution  and  Desperation,  towards  which,  by  law  of  Fate, 
they  see  themselves,  at  all  moments,  with  firightful  regularity, 
onaidably  drifting. 

The  prudent  man  provides  against  the  inevitable.  Al- 
ready Count  Cagliostro,  with  his  love-pniltres,  his  canthar- 
*dic  Wine  of  Egypt ;  nay  far  earlier,  by  his  blue-flames  and 
livining-rods,  as  with  the  poor  sheep  Goldsmith  of  Palermo  ; 
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and  ever  since,  by  many  a  significant  hint  thrown  out  where 
the  scene  suited,  —  has  dabbled  in  the  Supernatural.  As 
his  seraphic  Countess  gives  signs  of  withering,  and  one  lux- 
uriant branch  of  industry  will  die  and  drop  off,  others  must 
be  pushed  into  budding.  Whether  it  was  in  England  during 
what  he  called  his  'first  visit'  in  the  year  1776  (for  the  be- 
fore-first, house-smearing  visit  was,  reason  or  none,  to  go  for 
nothing)  that  he  first  thought  of  Prophecy  as  a  trade,  is  un- 
known :  certain  enough,  he  had  begun  to  practise  it  then  ; 
and  this  indeed  not  without  a  glimpse  of  insight  into  the 
English  national  character.  Various,  truly,  are  the  pursuits 
of  mankind  ;  whereon  they  would  fain,  unfolding  the  future, 
take  Destiny  by  surprise :  with  us,  however,  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  they  may  be  all  said  to  centre  in  this  one.  Put 
money  in  thy  purse !  O  for  a  Fortunatus'-Pocket,  with  it^ 
ever-new  coined  gold  ;  —  if,  indeed,  the  true  prayer  were  not 
rather :  O  for  a  Crassus'-Drink,  of  liquid  gold,  that  so  tht; 
accursed  throat  of  Avarice  might  for  once  have  enough  and 
to  spare  !  Meanwhile  whoso  should  engage,  keeping  clear 
of  the  gallows,  to  teach  men  the  secret  of  making  money, 
were  not  he  a  Professor  sure  of  audience?  Strong  were  the 
general  Scepticism ;  still  stronger  the  general  Need  and 
Greed.  Count  Cagliostro,  from  his  residence  in  Whitcombe 
Street,  it  is  clear,  had  looked  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Little- 
go  ;  by  occult  science,  knew  the  lucky  number.  Bish  as  yet 
was  not ;  but  Lotteries  were  ;  gulls  also  were.  The  Count 
has  his  Language-master,  his  Portuguese  -Jew,  his  nonde- 
Bcript  Ex-Jesuits,  whom  he  puts  forth,  as  nntennie,  into  cof- 
fee-houses, to  stir-up  the  minds  of  men.  *  Lord  '  Scott  (a 
swindler  swindled),  and  Miss  Fry,  and  many  others,  were 
they  here,  could  tell  what  it  cost  them :  nay,  the  very  Law- 
books, and  Lonl  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Ilowarth  speak  of  hun- 
dreds, and  jewel-lwxes,  and  quite  handsome  l)ooties.  Thus 
can  the  bustard  pluck  geese,  and,  if  Law  do  get  the  car. 
casfl,  live  upon  their  giblets  ;  —  now  and  then,  however,  Undt 
a  vulture,  too  tough  to  pluck. 
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The  attentive  reader  is  no  doubt  curious  to  understand  all 
the  What  and  the  How  of  Cagliostro's  procedure  while  Eng- 
land was  the  scene.  As  we  too  are,  and  have  been  ;  but  un- 
happily all  in  vain.  To  that  English  Life  of  uncertain  gender 
none,  as  was  said,  need  in  their  utmost  extremity  repair. 
Scarcely  the  very  lodging  of  Gagliostro  can  be  ascertained ; 
except  incidentally  that  it  was  once  in  Whitcombe  Street ; 
for  a  few  days,  in  Warwick  Court,  Holbom ;  finally,  for  some 
space,  in  the  King's  Bench  Jail.  Yain  were  it,  meanwhile, 
for  any  reverencer  of  genius  to  pilgi-im  thither,  seeking 
memorials  of  a  great  man.  Cagliostro  is  clean  gone :  on  the 
strictest  search,  no  token  never  so  faint  discloses  itself.  He 
went,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  ;  —  except  perhaps  a  few 
cast-clothes,  and  other  inevitable  exuviae,  long  since,  not  in- 
deed annihilated  (this  nothing  can  be),  yet  beaten  into  mud, 
and  spread  as  new  soil  over  the  general  surface  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey ;  floated  by  the  Thames  into  old  Ocean  ;  or  flit- 
ting, the  gaseous  parts  of  them,  in  the  universal  Atmosphere, 
borne  thereby  to  remotest  corners  of  the  Earth,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Solar  System  !  So  fleeting  is  the  track  and 
habitation  of  man ;  so  wondrous  the  stuff  he  builds  of;  his 
house,  his  very  house  of  houses  (what  we  call  his  body),  were 
he  the  first  of  geniuses,  will  evaporate  in  the  strangest  man- 
ner, and  vanish  even  whither  we  have  said. 

To  us  on  our  side,  however,  it  is  cheering  to  discover,  for 
one  thing,  that  Cagliostro  found  antagonists  worthy  of  him : 
the  bustard  plucking  geese,  and  living  on  their  giblets,  found 
not  our  whole  Island  peopled  with  geese,  but  here  and  there, 
as  above  hinted,  with  vultures,  with  hawks  of  still  sharper 
quality  than  his.  Priddle,  Aylett,  Saunders,  O'Reilly:  let 
these  stand  forth  as  the  vindicators  of  English  national  char- 
tcter.  By  whom  Count  Alessandro  Cagliostro,  as  in  dim 
fluctuating  outline  indubitably  appears,  was  bewntted,  ar- 
rested, fleeced,  hatchelled,  bewildered,  and  bedevilled,  till  the 
very  Jail  of  King's  Bench  seemed  a  refuge  from  them.  A 
wholly  obscure  contest,  as  was  natural ;  wherein,  however,  to 
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all  candid  eyes  the  vulturous  and  falconish  character  of  out 
Isle  fully  asserts  itself;  and  the  foreign  Quack  of  Quacks, 
with  all  hio  thaumaturgic  Hemp-silks,  Lottery-numbers, 
Beauty-waters,  Seductions,  Phosphorus-boxes,  and  Wines  of 
Egypt,  is  seen  matched,  and  nigh  throttled,  by  the  natunil 
unassisted  cunning  of  English  Attorneys.  Whereupon  the 
bustard,  feeling  himself  so  pecked  and  plucked,  takes  win^ 
and  flies  to  foreign  parts. 

One  good  thing  he  has  carried  with  him,  notwithstanding: 
initiation  into  some  primary  arcana  of  Freemasonry.  The 
Quack  of  Quacks,  with  his  primitive  bias  towards  the  super- 
natural-mystificatory,  must  long  have  had  his  eye  on  Mason- 
ry ;  which,  with  its  blazonry  and  mummery,  sashes,  drawn 
sabres,  brothers  Terrible,  brothers  Venerable  (the  whole  so 
imposing  by  candle-light),  offered  the  choicest  element  for 
him.  All  men  profit  by  Union  with  men ;  the  quack  as 
much  as  another ;  nay  in  these  two  words,  Sworn  Secrecy, 
alone  has  he  not  found  a  very  talisman !  Cagliostro,  then, 
determines  on  Masonship.  It  was  afterwards  urged  that  the 
Lodge  to  which  he  and  his  Seraphina  got  admission,  for  slie 
ali^o  was  made  a  Mason,  or  Masoness,  and  had  a  riband- 
garter  solemnly  bound  on,  with  order  to  sleep  in  it  for  a 
night,  —  was  a  Lodge  of  low  rank  in  tlie  social  scale  ;  num- 
bering not  a  few  of  the  pastry-cook  and  hairdresser  species. 
To  which  it  could  only  be  replied,  that  these  alone  spoke 
French  ;  that  a  man  and  mason,  though  he  cooked  pastry, 
was  still  a  man  and  mason.  Be  this  as  it  might,  the  apt 
Recipiendary  is  rapidly  promoted  through  the  three  grades 
of  Apprentice,  Companion,  Master;  at  the  cost  of  five  guin- 
eas. That  of  his  bt-ing  first  mised  into  the  air,  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  pulley  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  'during  wiiich  the 
heavy  mass  of  his  body  must  assuredly  have  cnused  him  a 
dolorous  sensation  ;'  and  then  being  forced  blindfold  to  shoot 
himself  (though  with  privily  rfwloaded  pistol),  in  sign  of 
rourage  and  obedience  :  all  this  we  can  esteem  an  ajKKjrypha 
—  palmed  on  the  Roman  Inquisition,  otiierwise  prone  to  de 
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lasion.  Five  guineas,  and  some  foolish  froth-speeches,  de- 
livered over  liquor  and  otherwise,  was  the  cost.  If  you  ask 
now,  In  ichat  London  Lodge  was  it  ?  Alas,  we  know  not, 
and  shall  never  know.  Certain  only  that  Count  Alessandro 
is  a  master-mason  ;  that  having  once  crossed  the  threshold, 
his  plastic  genius  will  not  stop  there.  Behold,  accordingly, 
he  has  bought  from  a  '  Bookseller '  certain  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  '  one  Greorge  Cofton,  a  man  absolutely  unknown 
to  him '  and  to  us,  which  treat  of  the  '  Egyptian  Masonry ! ' 
In  other  words.  Count  Alessandro  will  Mow  with  his  new 
five-guinea  bellows  ;  having  always  occasion  to  raise  the  wind. 

With  regard  specially  to  that  huge  soap-bubble  of  an 
Egyptian  Masonry  which  he  blew,  and  as  conjuror  caught 
many  flies  with,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  a  little ;  not 
much.  The  Inquisition-Biographer,  with  deadly  fear  of  he- 
retical and  democratical  and  blackmagical  Freemasons  before 
his  eyes,  has  gone  into  the  matter  to  boundless  depths ;  com- 
menting, elucidating,  even  confuting:  a  certain  expository 
masonic  Order-Book  of  Cagliostro's,  which  he  has  laid  hand 
on,  opens  the  whole  mystery  to  him.  The  ideas  he  declares 
to  be  Cagliostro's  ;  the  composition  all  a  Disciple's,  for  the 
Count  had  no  gift  that  way.  "What  then  does  the  Disciple 
set  forth,  —  or,  at  lowest,  the  Inquisition-Biographer  say  that 
he  sets  forth  ?     Much,  much  that  is  not  to  the  point-  . 

Understand,  however,  that  once  inspired,  by  the  absolutely 
unknown  George  Cofton,  with  the  notion  of  Egyptian  Mason- 
ry, wherein  as  yet  lay  much  '  magic  and  superstition,'  Count 
Alessandro  resolves  to  free  it  of  these  impious  ingredients, 
and  make  it  a  kind  of  Last  Evangel,  or  Renovator  of  the 
Universe, —  which  so  needed  renovation.  'As  he  did  not 
believe  anything  in  matter  of  Faith,'  says  our  wooden  Fa- 
miliar, '  nothing  could  arrest  him.'  True  enough :  hovf  di^ 
he  move  along  then  ;  to  what  length  did  he  go  ? 

'  In  his  Bjstem  he  pcomises  his  followers  to  condact  tliem  to  per- 
fection,  by  means  of  a  physical  and  moraC regeneration  ;  to  enable  them 
by  tlip  former  (or  physical)  to  find  tlie  prime  matter,  or  Phil leopher's 
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Stone,  and  the  acacia  which  consolidates  in  man  tlie  forces  of  the 
most  vigorous  youth,  and  renders  him  immortal ;  and  by  the  lattef 
(or  moral)  to  procure  them  a  Pentagon,  wliich  shall  restore  man  to 
his  primitive  state  of  innocence,  lost  by  original  sin.  The  Founder 
supposes  that  this  Egyptian  Masonry  was  instituted  by  Enocli  and 
Elias,  who  propagated  it  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  however,  in 
time,  it  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  splendour.  And  so,  by  degrees, 
the  Masonry  of  men  had  been  reduced  to  pure  buffoonery  ;  and  that 
of  women  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  having  now  for  most  part 
no  place  Jn  common  Masonry.  Till  at  last,  the  zeal  of  the  Grand 
Cophta  (so  are  the  High-priests  of  Egypt  named)  had  signalised  it- 
self by  restoring  the  Masonry  of  both  sexes  to  its  pristine  lustre.' 

With  regard  to  the  great  question  of  constructing  this  in- 
valuable Pentagon,  which  is  to  abolish  Original  Sin :  how 
you  have  to  choose  a  solitary  mountain,  and  call  it  Sinai ; 
and  build  a  Pavilion  on  it  to  be  named  Sion,  with  twelve 
sides,  in  every  side  a  window,  and  three  stories,  one  of  which 
is  named  Ararat ;  and  there,  with  Twelve  Masters,  each  at 
a  window,  yourself  in  the  middle  of  them,  to  go  through  un- 
speakable formalities,  vigils,  removals,  lasts,  toils,  distresses, 
and  hardly  get  your  Pentagon  after  all,  —  with  regard  to 
this  great  question  and  construction,  we  shall  say  nothing. 
As  little  concerning  the  still  grander  and  painfuUer  process 
of  Physical  Regeneration,  or  growing  young  again  ;  a  tiling 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  forty-days  course  of  medi- 
cine, purgations,  sweating-baths,  fainting-lits,  root-diet,  phle- 
botomy, starvation  and  desperation,  more  perhaps  than  it  is 
all  worth.  Leaving  these  interior  solemnities,  and  many 
high  moral  precepts  of  union,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  doctrines 
of  immortality  and  what  not,  will  the  reader  aire  to  cast  an 
indifferent  glance  on  certain  esoteric  ceremonial  parts  of  this 
Egyptian  Masonry,  —  as  the  Inquisition-Biographer,  if  we 
miscellaneously  cull  from  him,  may  enable  us  ? 

'  In  all  these  ceremonial  parts,'  huskily  avers  the  wooden  Biog- 
rapher, 'you  find  as  much  sacrilege,  profanation,  suiKTstition  and 
idolatry,  as  in  common  Masonry :  invo<.'ation8  of  the  holy  Nnnie, 
prosternations,  ndorations  lavished  on  the  VentTable,  or  head  of  tin* 
Lodge;  aspirations,  insufflations,  inccnsc-burnings,  fumigations,  ex- 
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orcisms  of  the  Candidates  and  the  garments  they  are  to  take  ;  em- 
blems of  tlie  sacrosanct  Triad,  of  the  Moon,  of  the  Sun,  of  the 
Compass,  Square,  and  a  thousand-tliousand  other  iniquities  and  in- 
optitudes,  which  are  now  well  known  in  the  world.' 

'  We  above  made  mention  of  the  Grand  Cophta.  By  this  title  haa 
Yeen  designated  the  founder  or  restorer  of  Egyptian  ^lasonry. 
Cagliostro  made  no  diflBculty  in  admitting'  (to  me  the  Inquisitor) 
'  that  under  such  name  he  was  himself  meant :  now  in  this  system 
the  Grand  Cophta  is  compared  to  the  Higliest :  the  most  solemn  acts 
of  worship  are  paid  him ;  he  has  authority  over  the  Angels ;  he  is 
invoked  on  all  occasions ;  everything  is  done  in  virtue  of  his  power ; 
which  you  are  assured  he  derives  immediately  from  God.  Nay  more : 
among  the  various  rites  observed  in  this  exercise  of  Masonry,  you  are 
ordered  to  recite  the  Veni  Creator  spiritus,  the  TeDeiim,  and  some  Psalms 
of  David :  to  such  an  excess  is  impudence  and  audacity  carried,  that  in 
the  Psalm,  Memento,  Domine,  David  et  omnis  inansiiettidinis  ejus,  every  time 
the  name  David  occurs,  that  of  the  Grand  Cophta  is  to  be  substituted 

'  No  Religion  is  excluded  from  the  Egyptian  Society  :  the  Jew,  the 
Calvinist,  the  Lutheran,  can  be  admitted  equally  well  with  the 
Catholic,  if  so  be  they  admit  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.'  '  The  men  elevated  to  the  rank  of  master  take  the 
names  of  the  ancient  Prophets ;  the  women  those  of  the  Sibyls.' 

*  *  '  Then  the  grand  Mistress  blows  on  the  face  of  the 
female  Recipiendary,  all  along  from  brow  to  clun,  and  says  :  "  I  give 
you  this  breath,  to  cause  to  germinate  and  become  alive  in  your 
heart  the  Truth  which  we  possess ;  to  fortify  in  you  the  "  &c.  &c. 
"  Guardian  of  the  new  Knowledge  which  we  prepare  to  make  you 
partake  of,  by  the  sacred  names  of  Helios,  Mene,  Ttlragrammaton." . 

'In  the  Essai  sur  les  Illumines,  printed  at  Paris  in  1789,  I  read  that 
these  latter  words  were  suggested  to  Cagliostro  as  Arabic  or  Sacred 
ones  by  a  Sleight-of-hand  ^lan,  who  said  that  he  was  assisted  by  a 
spirit,  and  added  that  this  spirit  was  the  Soul  of  a  Cabalist  Jew,  who 
by  art-magic  had  killed  his  pig  before  the  Christian  Advent' 

*  ♦  '  They  take  a  young  lad,  or  a  girl  who  is  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  such  they  call  the  Pupil  or  the  Columh ;  the  Ven- 
erable communicates  to  him  the  power  he  would  have  had  before  the 
Fall  of  Man  ;  which  power  consists  mainly  in  commanding  the  pure 
Spirits  ;  these  Spirits  are  to  the  number  of  seven  :  it  is  said  the/ 
surround  the  Throne ;  and  that  they  gDvem  the  Seven  Planets ; 
their  names  are  Anacl,  Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Zobiachel, 
Anachiel.* 

Or  would  the  reader  wish  to  see  this  Columh  in  action  ? 
She  can  ict  in  two  ways ;  either  behind  a  curtain,  behind  a 
vou  in.  24 
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hieroglyplucally-painted  Screen  with  '  (able  and  three  can- 
dles ; '  or  as  here  '  before  the  Caraffe,'  and  showing  face. 
If  the  miracle  fail,  it  can  only  be  because  she  is  not  *  in  the 
Btate  of  innocence,*  —  an  accident  much  to  be  guarded  against. 
This  scene  is  at  Mittau  ; —  we  find,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  Pupil 
affair,  not  a  Columb  one ;  but  for  the  rest,  that  is  peifectly 
indifferent : 

'Caglipstro  accordingly  (it  is  his  own  story  still)  brought  a  little 
Eoy  into  the  Lodge ;  son  of  a  nobleman  there.  He  placed  him  on 
his  knees  before  a  table,  whereon  stood  a  Bottle  of  pure  water,  and 
behind  this  some  lighted  candles:  he  made  an  exorcism  round  the 
Boy,  put  his  hand  on  his  head  :  and  both,  in  tliis  attitude,  addressed 
their  prayers  to  God  for  the  happy  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
Having  then  bid  the  child  look  into  the  Bottle,  directly  the  child 
cried  that  lie  saw  a  garden.  Knowing  hereby  tliat  Heaven  assisted 
him,  Cagliostro  took  courage,  and  bade  the  child  ask  of  God  the 
grace  to  see  the  Angel  Michael.  At  first  the  cliild  said :  "  I  see 
something  wliite  ;  1  know  not  what  it  is."  Tlien  he  begiin  jumping, 
stamping  like  a  possessed  creature,  and  cried  :  "  There  now !  I  see  a 
child,  like  mj'self,  tliat  seems  to  have  something  angelical."  All  the 
assembly,  and  Cagliostro  himself,  remained  speechless  with  emo- 
tion. *  *  #  The  child  being  anew  exorcised,  with 
the  hands  of  the  Venerable  on  his  head,  ami  the  customary  prayers 
.»ddres6ed  to  Heaven,  he  looked  into  the  Bottle,  and  said,  he  saw  hig 
Sister  at  that  moment  coming  down  stairs,  and  embracing  one  of  her 
brothers.  That  aj)])eared  impossible,  the  brother  in  question  being 
then  hundreds  of  miles  off:  however,  Cagliostro  felt  not  disconcerted; 
said,  they  might  send  to  the  country-house  where  the  sister  was, 
and  see.'  ^ 

Wonderful  enough.  Here,  however,  a  fact  rather  sud- 
denly transpires,  which,  as  the  Inquisition-Biographer  well 
urges,  must  serve  to  undeceive  all  believers  in  Caglio.stro  ; 
at  least,  call  a  blush  into  their  cheeks.  It  seems :  *  Tlie 
*  Grand  Cophta,  the  restorer,  tlie  propagator  of  Egyptian 
•Masonry,  Count  Cagliostro  himself,  festifie.<«,  in  most  part 
'of  his  System,  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  Patriurcli 
'  Moses :  and  yet  this  same  Cagliostro  affirmed  before  hi.s 

i  Vie  (U  Jo$fj)h  DoUamo;  traduUe  dapria  f original  //•tlii-n,  rh.  li.  iil 
irarU,  1701.) 
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judges  that  Tie  had  always  felt  the  insurmouutablest  antip- 
athy to  Moses  ;  and  attributes  this  hatred  to  his  constant 
opinion,  that  Moses  was  a  thief  for  having  carried  off  the 
'  Egyptian  vessels ;  which  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  the  lumi- 
'  nous  arguments  that  were  opposed  to  him  to  show  how  er- 
'  roneous  it  was,  he  has  continued  to  hold  with  an  invincible 
'  obstinacy  ! '  How  reconcile  these  two  inconsistencies  ?  Ay, 
how? 

'  But  to  finish-off  this  Egyptian  Masonic  business,  and  bring 
it  all  to  a  focus,  we  shall  now,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last 
time,  peep  one  moment  through  the  spyglass  of  Monsieur  de 
Luchet,  in  that  Essai  sur  les  Illumines  of  his.  The  whole 
matter  being  so  much  of  a  chimera,  how  can  it  be  painted 
otherwise  than  chimerically  ?  Of  the  following  passage  one 
thing  is  true,  that  a  creature  of  the  seed  of  Adam  believed  it 
to  be  true.     List,  list,  then  ;  O  list ! 

'  The  Recipiendary  is  led  by  a  darksome  path,  into  an  immense 
hall,  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  floor  of  which  are  covered  by  a  black 
cloth,  sprinkled  over  with  red  flames  and  menacing  serpents :  three 
Bcpulchral  lamps  emit,  from  time  to  time,  a  dying  glimmer ;  and  the 
eye  half  distinguishes,  in  this  lugubrious  den,  certain  wrecks  of  mor- 
tality suspended  by  funereal  crapes  :  a  heap  of  skeletons  forms  in  the 
centre  a  sort  of  altar  ;  on  both  sides  of  it  are  piled  books ;  some  con- 
tain menaces  against  the  perjured  ;  others  the  deadly  narrative  of 
the  vengeances  which  the  Invisible  Spirit  has  exacted ;  of  tlie  in- 
fernal evocations  for  a  long  time  pronounced  in  vain. 

'Eight  hours  elapse.  Then  Phantoms,  trailing  mortuary  veils, 
slowly  cross  the  hall,  and  sink  in  caverns,  without  audible  noise  of 
trap-doors  or  of  falling.  You  notice  only  that  they  are  gone,  by  a 
fetid  odor  exhaled  from  them. 

'  The  Novice  remains  four-and-twenty  hours  in  this  gloomy  abode, 
in  the  midst  of  a  freezing  silence.  A  rigorous  fast  has  already 
weakened  his  thinking  faculties.  Liquors,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
first  weary,  and  at  length  wear-out  his  senses.  At  his  feet  are  placed 
three  cups,  filled  with  a  drink  of  greenish  colour.  Necessity  lift* 
tliem  towards  his  lips  ;  involuntary  fear  repels  them. 

'  At  last  appear  two  men  ;  looked  upon  as  tlie  ministers  of  death. 
These  gird  the  pale  brow  of  the  Recipiendary  with  an  auroral-col- 
Dured  riband,  dipt  in  blood,  and  full  of  silvered  characters  mixed 
vith  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.     Ue  receives  a  copper  cruci- 
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fix,  of  two  inches  length ;  to  his  neck  are  hung  a  sort  of  amiiiets 
wrapped  in  violet  cloth.  He  is  stript  of  his  clothes ;  which  two  min 
istering  brethren  deposit  on  a  funeral  pile,  erected  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  With  blood,  on  his  naked  body,  are  traced  crosses.  lu 
this  state  of  suffering  and  humiliation,  he  sees  approaching  with 
large  strides  five  Phantoms,  armed  with  swords,  and  clad  in  gar- 
ments dropping  blood.  Their  faces  are  veiled  :  they  spread  a  oarjiet 
on  the  floor  ;  kneel  there  ;  pray  ;  and  remain  with  outstretched  hands 
crossed  on  their  breast,  and  face  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  deep  silence. 
An  hour  passes  in  this  painful  attitude.  After  which  fatiguing  trial, 
plaintive  cries  are  heard  ;  the  funeral  pile  takes  fire,  yet  casts  only  a 
pale  light;  the  garments  are  thrown  on  it  and  burnt.  A  colossal  and 
almost  transparent  Figure  rises  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  pile.  At 
sight  of  it,  the  five  prostrated  men  fall  into  convulsions  insupportable 
to  look  on  ;  the  too  faithful  image  of  those  foaming  struggles  wherein 
a  mortal,  at  handgrips  with  a  sudden  pain,  ends  by  sinking  under  it. 
*  Then  a  trembling  voice  pierces  the  vault,  and  articulates  the  for- 
mula of  those  execrable  oaths  that  are  to  be  sworn  :  my  pen  falters; 
I  think  myself  almost  guilty  to  retrace  them.' 

O  Luchet,  what  a  taking !  Is  there  no  hope  left,  thinkest 
thou  ?  Thy  brain  is  all  gone  to  addled  albumen ;  help 
seems  none,  if  not  in  that  last  motlier's-lwsom  of  all  the 
ruined  :  Brandy-and-water !  —  An  unfeeling  world  may 
laugh ;  but  ought  to  recollect  that,  forty  years  ago,  these 
things  were  sad  realities,  —  in  the  heads  of  many  men. 

As  to  the  execrable  oaths,  this  seems  the  main  one: 
'Honour  and  respect  Aqua  Toffana,  as  a  sure,  prompt  and 

*  necessary  means  of  purging  the  Globe,  by  the  death  or  the 
'  hebetation  of  such  as  endeavour  to  debase   the  Truth,  or 

•  snatch  it  from  our  hands,'  And  so  the  catastrophe  ends  by 
bathing  our  poor  half-dead  Recipiendary  first  in  blood,  then, 
after  some  genuflexions,  in  water ;  and  '  serving  him  a  repast 
composed  of  root.s,' —  we  grieve  to  say,  mere  {>otatoes-aud« 
point  1 

Figure  now  nil  this  boundles."*  cunningly  devised  Aggloni 
erate  of  royal-arches,  di-ath's-hcads,  hifroglyphically  painted 
gcrecns,  Coluinbs  in  the  .state  of  innocence;  with  spacioui 
maAonie  halls,  dark,  or  in  the  favourable.'«t  tlieatrical  light 
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and-dark ;  K\  Cher's  magic-lantern,  Belshazzar  hand-writ- 
ing?, of  pho-phorus  :  '  plaintive  tones,'  gong-beatings  ;  hoary 
beard  of  a  supernatural  Grand  Cophta  emerging  from  the 
gloom ;  —  and  how  it  acts,  not  only  indirectly  through  the 
foolish  senses  of  men,  but  directly  on  their  Imagination ; 
connecting  itself  with  Enoch  and  Elias,  with  Philanthropy, 
Immortality,  Eleutheromania,  and  Adam  Weisshaupt's  Illu- 
minati,  and  so  downwards:  to  the  infinite  Deep :  figure  all 
this ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  sitting  eager  and  alert,  the  skil- 
fuUest  Panourgos,  working  the  mighty  chaos,  into  a  creation 
—  of  ready -money.  In  such  a  wide  plastic  ocean  of  sham 
and  foam  had  the  Archquack  now  happily  begun  to  envelop 
himself. 

Accordingly  he  goes  forth  prospering  and  to  prosper.  Ar- 
rived in  any  City,  he  has  but  by  masonic  grip  to  accredit 
himself  with  the  Venerable  of  the  place  ;  and,  not  by  degrees 
as  formerly,  but  in  a  single  night,  is  introduced  in  Grand 
Lodge  to  all  that  is  fiitte*t  and  fljolishest  far  or  near ;  and  in 
the  fittest  arena,  a  gilt-pasteboard  Masonic  hall.  There  be- 
tween the  two  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  can  the  great 
Sheepstealer  see  his  whole  flock  of  Dupeables  assembled  in 
one  penfold ;  affectionately  blatant,  licking  the  hand  they  are 
to  bleed  by.  Victorious  Acharat-Beppo !  The  genius  of 
Amazement,  moreover,  has  now  shed  her  glory  round  him ; 
he  is  radiant-headed,  a  supernatural  by  his  very  gait.  Be- 
hold him  everywhere  welcomed  with  vivats,  or  in  awestruck 
silence :  gilt-pastelx)ard  Freemasons  receive  him  under  the 
Steel  Arch  of  crossed  sabres  ;  he  mounts  to  the  Seat  of  the 
Venerable ;  holds  high  discourse  hours  long,  on  Masonry, 
Morality,  Universal  Science,  Divinity,  and  Things  in  gen- 
eral, with  '  a  sublimity,  an  emphasis  and  unction,'  proceeding, 
it  appears,  *  from  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Then  there  are  Egyptian  Lodges  to  be  founded,  corresponded 
with,  —  a  thing  involving  expense ;  elementary  fractions  of 
laany  a  priceless  arcanum,  nay  if  the  place  will  stand  it,  of 
the  Pentagon  itself,  can  be  given  to  the  purified  in  life :  how 
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gladly  would  he  give  them,  but  they  have  to  be  brought  from 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world,  and  cost  money.  Now  too^ 
with  what  tenfold  impetuosity  do  all  the  old  trades  of  Egyp- 
tian Drops,  Beauty-waters,  Secret-favours,  expand  them- 
selves, and  rise  in  price !  Life-weary  moneyed  Donothing. 
this  seraphic  Countess  is  Grand  Priestess  of  the  Egyptian 
Female  Lodges  ;  has  a  touch  of  the  supramundane  Undine 
in  her :  among  all  thy  intrigues,  hadst  thou  ever  yet  Eo- 
dymion-like  an  intrigue  with  the  lunar  Diana,  —  called  also 
Hecate  ?  And  thou,  O  antique,  much-loving  faded  Dowager, 
this  Squire-of-dames  can,  it  appears  probable,  command  the 
Seven  Angels,  Uriel,  Anachiel  and  Company  ;  at  lowest,  has 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  fixed  on  him!  —  The  dog  pockets 
money  enough,  and  can  seem  to  despise  money. 

To  us,  much  meditating  on  the  matter,  it  seemed  perhaps 
strangest  of  all,  how  Count  Cagliostro,  received  under  the 
Steel  Arch,  could  hold  Discourses,  of  from  one  to. three  hours 
long,  on  Universal  Science,  of  such  unction,  we  do  not  say  as 
to  seem  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  not  to  get  him 
lugged  out  of  doors  directly  after  his  first  head  of  method, 
and  drowned  in  whole  oceans  of  salt-and-water.  The  man 
could  not  speak ;  only  babble  in  long-winded  dillusions, 
chaotic  circumvolutions  tending  nowhither.  He  had  no 
thought  for  speaking  with ;  he  had  not  even  a  language. 
His  Sicilian  Italian,  and  Laquais-de-place  Fnjnch,  garnished 
with  shreds  from  all  Eiiroj)ean  dialects,  was  wholly  intelli- 
gible to  no  mortal;  a  Tower-of-lJabel  jargon,  which  made 
many  think  him  a  kind  of  Jew.  But  indeed,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Greeks,  or  of  Angels,  what  better  were  it  ?  Thf 
man,  once  for  all,  has  no  articulate  uttenince  ;  tliat  tongue  of 
his  emits  noises  enough,  but  no  speech.  Let  him  begin  the 
plainest  story,  hi«  stream  stagnates  at  the  first  stage ;  chafes, 
"  ahem  !  ahem  1 "  loses  itself  in  tl»e  earth ;  or,  bursting  over, 
flies  abroad  without  bank  or  channel, —  into  separate  plaslies 
Not  a  stream,  but  a  lake,  a  wide-spi'ea<l  indefinite  niarsii. 
Hia  whole  lltouglit  is  confused,  inextricahlr. ;   what  thouglit^ 
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Pfhat  resemblance  of  thought  he  has,  cannot  deliver  itself,  ex- 
cept in  gasps,  blustering  gushes,  spasmodic  refluences,  which 
make  bad  worse.  Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble:  how 
thou  bubblest,  foolish  '  Bubblyjock  ! '  Hear  him  once,  and 
on  a  dead-lift  occasion,  as  the  Inquisition  Gurney  reports  it : 

' "  I  mean  and  I  wish  to  mean,  that  even  as  those  who  honour  theii 
father  and  mother,  and  respect  the  sovereign  PontifT,  are  blessed  of 
God ;  even  so  all  that  I  did,  I  did  it  by  the  order  of  God,  with  the 
power  which  he  vouchsafed  me,  and  to  the  advantage  of  God  and 
of  Holy  Church ;  and  I  mean  to  give  the  proofs  of  all  that  I  have 
done  and  said,  not  only  physically  but  morally,  by  showing  that  as  I 
have  served  God  for  God  and  by  the  power  of  God,  he  has  given  me 
at  last  the  counterpoison  to  confound  and  combat  Hell ;  for  I  know 
no  other  enemies  than  those  that  are  in  Hell,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  the 
Holy  Father  will  punish  me  ;  if  I  am  right,  he  will  reward  me  ;  and 
if  the  Holy  Father  could  get  into  his  hands  to-night  these  answers 
of  mine,  I  predict  to  all  brethren,  believers  and  unbelievers,  that  I 
should  be  at  liberty  to-morrow  morning."  Being  desired  to  give 
these  proofs  then,  he  answered  :  "  To  prove  that  I  have  been  chosen 
of  Gtod  as  an  apostle  to  defend  and  propagate  religion,  I  say  that  as 
the  Holy  Church  has  instituted  pastors  to  demonstrate  in  face  of  the 
world  that  she  is  the  true  Catholic  faith,  even  so,  having  operated 
with  approbation  and  by  the  counsel  of  pastors  of  the  Holy  Church, 
I  am,  as  I  said,  fully  justified  in  regard  to  all  my  operations ;  and 
these  pastors  have  assured  me  that  my  Egyptian  Order  was  divine, 
and  deserved  to  be  formed  into  an  Order  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Father,  as  I  said  in  another  interrogatory." ' 

How  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  said  we,  could  such  a 
babbling,  bubbling  Turkey-cock  speak  '  with  unction '  ? 

Two  things  here  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  First,  the 
difference  between  speaking  and  public  speaking;  a  differ- 
ence altogether  genaric.  Secondly,  the  wonderful  power  of 
H  certain  audacity,  often  named  impudence.  Was  it  never 
ihy  hard  fortune,  good  Reader,  to  attend  any  Meeting  con- 
vened for  Public  purposes ;  any  Bible-Society,  Reform,  Con- 
servative, Thatched-Tavern,  Hogg  Dinner,  or  other  such 
Meeting?  Thou  hast  seen  some  full-fed  Long-ear  by  free 
determination,  or  on  sweet  conptraint,  start  to  his  legs,  and 
give  voice.     Well  aware  wert  thou  that  there  wa?  not,  had 
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not  been,  could  not  be,  in  that  entire  ass-cranium  c£  his  any 
fraction  of  an  idea :  nevertheless  mark  hira.  If  at  first  an 
ominous  haze  flit  round,  and  nothing,  not  even  nonsense, 
dwell  in  his  recollection,  —  heed  it  not ;  let  him  but  plunge 
desperately  on,  the  spell  is  broken.  Commonplaces  enough 
are  at  hand:  'labour  of  love,'  'rights  of  suffering  millions,' 
*  throne  and  altar,' '  divine  gift  of  song,'  or  what  else  it  may 
be  ;  the  Meeting,  by  its  very  name,  has  environed  itself  in  a 
given  element  of  Commonplace.  But  anon,  behold  how  his 
talking-organs  get  heated,  and  the  friction  vanishes ;  cheers, 
applauses,  with  the  previous  dinner  and  strong  drink,  raise 
him  to  height  of  noblest  temper.  And  now,  as  for  your  vo- 
ciferous Dullard  is  easiest  of  all,  let  him  keep  on  the  soft, 
safe  parallel  course ;  parallel  to  the  Truth,  or  nearly  so ; 
for  Heaven's  sake,  not  in  contact  with  it :  no  obstacle  will 
meet  him  ;  on  the  favouring  given  element  of  Commonplace 
he  triumphantly  careers.  He  is  as  the  ass,  whom  you  took 
and  cast  headlong  into  the  Avater:  the  water  at  first  threatens 
to  swallow  him ;  but  he  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  can 
swim  therein,  that  it  is  buoyant  and  bears  him  along.  One 
sole  condition  is  indispensable :  audacity,  vulgarly  called  im- 
pudence. Our  ass  must  commit  himself  to  his  watery  '  ele- 
ment ; '  in  free  daring,  strike  forth  his  four  limbs  from  him : 
then  shall  he  not  drown  and  sink,  but  shoot  gloriously  for- 
ward, and  swim,  to  the  admiration  of  bystanders.  The  ass, 
safe  landed  on  the  oilier  bank,  shakes  his  rough  hide,  won- 
derstruck  himself  at  the  faculty  that  lay  in  him,  and  waves 
joyfully  his  long  cars:  so  too  the  public  speaker.  Cagllo- 
Htro,  as  we  know  him  of  old.  is  not  wif^iout  a  certain  hluh- 
bery  oiliness  of  soul  as  of  body,  with  v«*h('m«'nce  lying  under 
it;  has  the  volublest,  noisiest  tongue;  and  in  the  audacity 
vulgarly  called  impudence  is  without  a  fellow.  The  Com- 
monplaces of  such  Steel-Arch  Meetings  are  soon  at  his  fin- 
ger-ends :  that  same  bliihbery  oiliness,  and  vclu'menco  lying 
under  it,  once;  give  them  an  element  and  stimulus,  are  the 
Tery  gift  of  a  fluent  public  speaker  —  to  Dupeable^. 
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Here  too  let  u;  mention  a  circumstance,  not  insignificant, 
if  true,  which  it  may  readily  enough  be.  In  younger  year?, 
Beppo  Bal?amo  once,  it  is  recorded,  took  some  pains  to  pro- 
cure, '  from  a  country  vicar,'  under  quite  false  pretences,  '  a 
bit  of  cotton  steeped  in  holy  oils.'  What  could  such  bit  of 
cotton  steeped  in  holy  oils  do  for  him  ?  An  Unbeliever  from 
any  basis  of  conviction  the  unbelieving  Beppo  could  never 
be  ;  but  solely  from  stupidity  and  bad  morals.  Might  there 
not  lie  in  that  chaotic  blubbery  nature  of  his,  at  the  bottom 
of  all,  a  certain  musk-grain  of  real  Superstitious  Belief? 
How  wonderfully  such  a  musk-grain  of  Belief  will  flavour, 
and  impregnate  with  seductive  odour,  a  whole  inward  wra-ld  of 
Quackery,  so  that  every  fibre  thereof  shail  smell  mush,  is  well 
known.  No  Quack  can  persuade  like  him  who  has  himself 
some  persuasion.  Nay,  so  wondrous  is  the  act  of  Believ- 
ing, Deception  and  Self-deception  must,  rigorously  speaking, 
co-exist  in  all  Quacks  ;  and  he  perhaps  were  definable  as 
the  best  Quack,  in  whom  the  smallest  musk-grain  of  the 
latter  would  sufficiently  flavour  the  largest  mass  of  the  for- 
mer. 

But  indeed,  as  we  know  etherwise,  was  there  not  in  Cagli- 
ostro  a  certain  pinchbeck  counterfeit  of  all  that  is  golden 
and  good  in  man,  of  somewhat  even  that  is  best  ?  Cheers, 
and  illuminated  hieroglyphs,  and  the  ravishment  of  throng- 
ing audiences,  can  make  him  maudlin ;  his  ery  wickedness 
of  practice  will  render  him  louder  in  eloquence  of  theory  ; 
and  '  philanthropy,'  '  divine  science,'  '  depth  of  unknown 
worlds,'  '  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,'  and  such  like  shall 
draw  tears  from  most  asses  of  sensibility.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  it  of  moment  how  few  his  elementary  Commonplaces  are, 
how  empty  his  head  is,  so  he  but  agitate  it  well :  thus  a  lead« 
drop  or  two,  put  into  the  emptiest  dry-bladder,  and  jingled 
lo  and  fro,  will  make  noise  enough  ;  and  even,  if  skilJ'ully 
jingled,  a  kind  of  martial  music. 

Such  is  the  Cagliostric  palaver,  that  bewitches  all  man- 
ner of  believing  souls.     If  the  ancient  Father  was  named 
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Chrysostom,  or  Mouth-of-Gold,  be  the  modern  Quack  named 
Pinchbeckostora,  or  Mouth-of-Pinchbeck  ;  in  an  Age  of 
Bronze  such  metal  finds  elective  affinities.  On  the  whole 
too,  it  is  worth  considering  what  element  your  Quack  spe- 
cially works  in :  the  element  of  Wonder  !  The  Genuine, 
be  he  artist  or  artisan,  works  in  the  finitude  of  the  Known  ; 
the  Quack  in  the  infinitude  of  the  Unknown.  And  then 
how,  in  rapidest  progression,  he  grows  and  advances,  once 
start  him !  Your  name  is  up,  says  the  adage  ;  you  may  He 
in  bed.  A  nimbus  of  renown  and  preternatural  astonish- 
ment envelops  Cagliostro;  enchants  tiie  general  eye.  The 
few  reasoning  mortals  scattered  here  and  there  who  see 
through  him,  deafened  in  the  universal  luibbub,  shut  their 
lips  in  sorrowful  disdain  ;  confident  in  the  grand  remedy, 
Time.  The  Enchanter  meanwhile  rolls  on  his  way;  what 
boundless  materials  of  Deceptibility,  what  greediness  and 
ignorance,  especially  what  prurient  brute-mindedness,  exist 
over  P^urope  in  this  the  most  deceivable  of  modern  ages,  are 
stirred  up,  fermenting  in  his  behoof.  He  careers  onward  as 
a  Comet ;  his  nucleus,  of  pacing  and  praising  Dupes,  em- 
braces, in  long  radius,  what  city  and  province  he  rests  over; 
his  thinner  tail,  of  wondering  and  curious  Dupes,  stretches 
into  remotest  lands.  Good  Lavafer,  from  amid  his  Swiss 
Mountains,  could  say  of  him :   '  Cagliostro,  a  man ;    and  a 

♦  man  such  as  few  are  ;  in  wliom,  however,  I  am  not  a  .be- 
♦liever.  O  that  he  were  simple  of  heart  and  humble,  like  a 
'child;  that  lie  had  feeling  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
*and  the  majesty  of  the  Lord  (Holieit  dea  Herm)  !     Who 

•  were  so  great  as  he  ?  Cagliostro  often  tells  what  is  not 
'-true,  and  promises  what  he  does  not  perform.  Yet  do  I 
'nowise  hold  his  operations  as  deception,  though  they  are 
'  not  what  he  calls  them.'  *  If  goo<l  Luvatn-  coulil  •;(>  say  of 
him,  what  must  othere  have  been  saying  I 

Comet-wise,  progressing  with  loud  flourish  ot  kettle-<lrum% 

>  l,Mrt  (At  OmOt  Mirabeau  $ur  Car/Uoilny    '    '  p.  42.     (ReiHo 

MM.) 
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everywhere  under  the  Steel  Arch,  evoking  spirits,  trans- 
muting metals  (to  S'lch  as  could  stand  it),  the  Archquack  has 
travei-sed  Saxony ;  at  Leipzig  has  run  athwart  the  hawser 
of  a  brother  quack  (poor  Schropfer,  here  scarcely  recognisa- 
ble as  '^  Scieffert'),  and  wrecked  him.  Through  Eastern 
Germany,  Prussian  Poland,  he  progresses;  and  so  now  at 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  has  arrived  at  Petersburg. 
His  pavilion  is  erected  here,  his  flag  prosperously  hoisted : 
Mason-lodges  have  long  ears  ;  he  is  distributing,  as  has  now 
become  his  wont,  Spagyric  Food,  medicine  for  the  poor;  a 
train-oil  Prince,  Potemkin  or  something  like  him,  for  ac- 
counts are  dubious,  feels  his  chops  water  over  a  seraphic 
Seraphina :  all  goes  merry,  and  promises  the  best.  But  in 
those  despotic  countries,  the  Police  is  so  arbitrary !  Cagli- 
ostro's  thaumaturgy  must  be  overhauled  by  the  Empress's 
Physician  (Mouncey,  a  hard  Annandale  Scot)  ;  is  found 
naught,  the  Spagyric  Food  unfit  for  a  dog :  and  so,  the  whole 
particulars  of  his  Lordship's  conduct  being  put  together,  the 
result  is,  that  he  must  leave  Petersburg,  in  a  given  brief 
term  of  hours.  Happy  for  him  that  it  was  so  brief:  scarcely 
is  he  gone,  till  the  Prussian  Ambassador  appears  with  a  com- 
plaint, that  he  has  falsely  assumed  the  Prussian  uniform  at 
Rome ;  the  Spanish  Ambassador  with  a  still  graver  com- 
laint,  that  he  has  forged  bills  at  Cadiz.  However,  he  is 
life  over  the  marches:  let  them  complain  their  fill. 

In  Courland,  and  in  Poland,  great  things  await  him ;  yet 
not  unalloyed  by  two  small  reverses.  The  famed  Countess 
von  der  Recke,  a  bom  Fair  Saint,  what  the  Germans  call 
Schone  Seele,  as  yet  quite  young  in  heart  and  experience, 
but  broken  down  with  grief  for  departed  friends,  —  seeks  to 
question  the  world-famous  Spirit-summoner  on  the  secrets  of 
#ie  Invisible  Kingdoms;  whither,  with  fond  strained  eyes, 
|he  is  incessantly  looking.  The  gcd'.matia$  of  Pinchbeckos- 
tom  cannot  impose  on  this  pure-minded  simple  woman :  she 
recognises  the  Quack  in  him,  and  in  a  printed  Book  makes 
inown  the   same  :   Mephisto's    mortifying   experience   with 
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Marfriiret,  as  above  foretold,  renews  itself  for  C'agliostro.  * 
At  Warsaw  too,  though  he  discourses  on  Egyptian  Masonry, 
on  Medical  Philo^opliy,  and  the  ignorance  of  Doctors,  and 
performs  successfully  with  Pupil  and  Columb,  a  certain 
'  Count  M.'  cherislios  more  than  doubt ;  which  ends  in  cer- 
tainty, in  a  written  Cagliostro  Unmasked.  The  Archquack, 
trium[)hant,  sumptuously  feasted  in  the  city,  has  retired  with 
a  chosen  set  of  believers,  with  whom,  however,  was  this  un- 
believing '  M.'  into  the  country  ;  to  transmute  raetals,  to  pre- 
pare perhaps  the  Pentagon  itself.  All  that  night,  before 
leaving  Warsaw,  'our  dear  Master'  had  spent  wnversing 
with  spirits.  Spirits  ?  cries  '  M. : '  Not  he  ;  but  melting 
ducats:  he  has  a  melted  mass  of  them  in  this  crucible,  which 
now,  by  sleight  of  hand,  he  would  fain  substitute  ibr  that 
other,  filled,  as  you  all  saw,  with  red-lead,  csirefully  luted 
down,  smelted,  set  to  cool,  smuggled  from  among  our  hands, 
and  now  (look  at  it,  ye  asses  !)  —  found  broken  and  hidden 
among  these  bushes  !  Neither  does  the  Pentagon,  or  Elixir 
of  Life,  or  whatever  it  was,  prosper  better.  '  Our  sweet 
'  Miister  enters  into  expostulation  : '  *  swears  by  his  great 
'  God,  and  his  honour,  that  he  will  finish  the  work  and  make 
'  us  happy.  He  carries  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
'  he  shall  work  with  chains  on  his  feet ;  and  consents  to  lose 
'  his  life,  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples,  if  before  the  end 
'  of  the  fourth  passage,  his  word  be  not  made  good.  He 
'  lays  his  hand  on  the  ground,  and  kisses  it;  holds  it  up  to 
'  Heaven,  and  again  takes  God  to  witness  that  he  speaks 
'true;  calls  on  Him  to  exterminate  him  if  he  lies.'  A  vis- 
ion of  the  hoary-bearded  Grand  Cophta  himself  makes  nigl>t 
solemn.  In  vain  !  The  sherds  of  that  broken  red-load  cru- 
cible, which  pretends  to  stand  here  unbroken  half-full  of  sil- 
ver, lie  there,  before  your  ayn^  :  that  'resemblance  of  a 
Bleeping  child,'  grown  visible  in  tin;  magic  cooking  of  our 
IClixir,  pro\es  to  be  an  inserted  rose mary -leaf ;  the  Giauil 
Uo]>htu  cannot  be  gone  too  soon. 

^  Ztitythotiui,  Nu.  16.     ^  t'rau  w*  tier  Jieckt. 
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Count  *  M.,'  balancing  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  even 
thinks  him  inadequate  as  a  Quack. 

'Far  from  being  modest,'  says  this  Unmasker,  '  he  brags  beyond 
expression,  in  anybody's  presence,  especially  in  women's,  of  the 
grand  faculties  he  possesses.  Every  word  is  an  exaggeration,  or  a 
statement  you  feel  to  be  improbable.  The  smallest  contradiction 
puts  him  in  fury :  his  vanity  breaks  through  on  all  sides ;  he  Icta 
you  give  him  a  festival  that  sets  the  whole  city  a-talking.  Most  im- 
postors are  supple,  and  endeavour  to  gain  friends.  This  one,  you 
might  say,  studies  to  appear  arrogant,  to  make  all  men  enemies,  by 
his  rude  injurious  speeches,  by  the  squabbles  and  grudges  he  intro- 
duces among  friends.'  '  He  quarrels  with  his  coadjutors  for  trifles; 
fancies  that  a  simple  giving  of  the  lie  will  persuade  the  public  that 
they  are  liars.'  '  Schropfer  at  Leipzig  was  far  cleverer.'  '  He 
should  get  some  ventriloquist  for  assistant :  should  read  some  Books 
of  Chemistry  ;  study  the  Tricks  of  Philadelphia  and  Comus.'  '■ 

Fair  advices,  good  '  M. ; '  but  do  not  you  yourself  admit 
that  he  has  a  '  natural  genius  for  deception  ; '  above  all 
things,  'a  forehead  of  brass  (front  ctairain),  which  noth- 
ing can  disconcert?'  To  such  a  genius,  and  such  a  brow, 
Comus  and  Philadelpliia,  and  all  the  ventriloquists  in  Na- 
ture, can  add  little.  Give  the  Archquack  his  due.  These 
arrogancies  of  his  prove  only  that  he  is  mounted  on  his 
high  horse,  and  has  now  the  world  under  him. 

Such  reverses,  which  will  occur  in  the  lot  of  every  man, 
are,  for  our  Cagliostro,  but  as  specks  in  the  blaze  of  the 
meridian  Sun.     With  undiramed  lustre  he  is,  as  heretofore, 
handed  over  from  this  '  Prince  P.'  to  that  Prince  Q.  ;  among 
which    high    believing    potentates,    what    is    an    incredulous 
Count  M.  ? '     His  pockets  are  distended  with  ducats  and 
diamonds  :  he  is  off  to  Vienna,  to  Frankfort,  to  Strasburg,- 
by  extra-post ;    and   there  also  will   work  miracles.     '  The 
Irain    he  commonly   took   with    him,'  says    the    Inquisition- 
Biograplier,  '  corresponded  to  the  rest ;  be  always  travelled 
post,  with  a  considerable  suite :  couriers,  lackeys,  body-ser- 
vants, domestics  of  all  sorts,  sumptuously  dressed,  gave  an 
*  Caglioitro  demasqtie  i  VanovU,  en  1780,  pp^  36  et  seq.     (Paris,  1786.) 
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'air  of  reality  to  the  higli  birth  he  vaunted.  The  very  liv- 
*  eries  he  got  raade  at  Paris  cost  twenty  louis  each.  Apart- 
'  ments  furnished  in  the  height  of"  the  mode;  a  magnificent 
'  table,  open  to  numerous  guests ;  rich  dresses  for  himself 
'and  his  wife,  corresponded  to  this  luxurious  way  of  life.  His 
'feigned  generosity  likewise  made  a  great  noise.  Often 
'  he  gratuitously  doctored  the  poor,  and  even  gave  them 
'  aim?.'  1 

In  the  inside  of  all  this  splendid  travelling  and  lodging 
economy,  are  to  be  seen,  as  we  know,  two  suspicious-look- 
ing rouged  or  unrouged  figures,  of  a  Count  and  a  Count- 
ess ;  lolling  on  their  cushions  there,  with  a  jaded,  haggard 
kind  of  aspect ;  they  eye  one  another  sullenly,  in  silence, 
with  a  scarce-suppressed  indignation  ;  for  each  tliinks  the 
other  does  not  work  enough  and  eats  too  much.  Whether 
Dame  Lorenza  followed  her  peculiar  side  of  the  business 
with  reluctance  or  with  free  alacrity,  is  a  moot-point  among 
Biographers :  not  so  that,  with  her  choleric  adipose  Arch- 
quack,  she  had  a  sour  life  of  it,  and  brawling  abounded.  If 
we  look  still  farther  inwards,  and  try  to  penetrate  the  in- 
most self-consciousness,  what  in  another  man  would  be  called 
the  conscience,  of  the  Arcliquack  liiinself,  the  view  gets 
most  uncertain;  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  thick  fal- 
lacious haze.  Which  indeed  was  the  main  thing  extant 
there.  Mucli  in  the  Count  Front-tl'airain  remains  dubious ; 
yet  hardly  this :  his  want  of  clear  insight  into  anything,  most 
of  all  into  his  own  inner  man.  Cunning  in  the  supreme  de- 
gree he  has ;  intellect  next  to  none.  Nay,  is  not  cunning 
(couple  it  with  an  esurient  character)  the  natural  conse- 
quence oi  defective  intellect?  It  is  properly  tiie  vehement 
exercise  of  a  short,  poor  vision  ;  of  an  intellect  sunk,  be- 
mired ;  which  can  attain  to  no  free  vision,  otli<'rwi-;«>  it 
would  lead  the  esurient  man  to  bo  honest. 

Meanwhile  gleams  of  muddy  light  will  occasionally  visit 
%U  mortals;  ^very  living  creature  (aoconling  to  Milton,  the 
^  Vudt  Jouph  BaUuoto,  p.  41. 
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very  Devil)  has  some  more  or  less  faiut  resemblance  of  a 
Conscience ;  must  make  inwardly  certain  auricular  confes- 
sions, absolutions,  professions  of  faith,  —  were  it  only  that 
he  does  not  yet  quite  loathe,  and  so  proceed  to  hang  him- 
self What  such  a  Porcus  as  Cagliostro  might  specially 
feel,  and  think,  and  he,  were  ditficult  in  any  case  to  say ; 
much  more  when  contradiction  and  mystification,  designed 
and  unavoidable,  so  involve  the  matter.  One  of  the  most 
authentic  documents  preserved  of  liira  is  the  Picture  of  hia 
Visage.  An  EfBgies  once  universally  diffused ;  in  oil- 
paint,  aquatint,  marble,  stucco,  and  perhaps  gingerbread, 
decorating  millions  of  apartments :  of  which  remarkable  Ef- 
figies one  copy,  engraved  in  the  line-manner,  happily  still 
lies  here.  Fittest  of  visages;  worthy  to  be  worn  by  the 
Quack  of  Quacks !  A  most  portentous  face  of  scoundrel- 
ism  :  a  fat,  snub,  abominable  face ;  dew-lapped,  flat-nosed, 
greasy,  full  of  greediness,  sensuality,  oxlike  obstinacy  ;  a 
forehead  impudent,  refusing  to  be  ashamed  ;  and  then  two 
eyes  turned  up  seraphically  languishing,  as  in  divine  con- 
templation and  adoration  ;  a  touch  of  quiz  too  :  on  the  "whole, 
jjerhaps  the  most  perfect  quack-face  produced  by  the  eigh- 
teenth centur>'.  There  he  sits,  and  seraphically  languishes, 
with  this  epigraph  : 

De  tArtd  cks  Humaina  recormaU$ez  les  traiU  : 
Tout  set  jours  tont  marques  par  de  nowreaux  bienfcdU, 
Jlprolonge  la  tie,  il  sec&urt  t indigence  ; 
Leplaisir  d'etre  utile  est  seul  sa  recompense. 

A  probable  conjecture  were,  that  this  same  Theosophy, 
Tlieophilanthropy,  Solacement  of  the  Poor,  to  which  our 
Archquack  now  more  and  more  betook  himself,  might  serve 
not  only  as  birdlime  for  external  game,  but  also  half-uncon- 
sciously  as  salve  for  assuaging  his  own  spiritual  sores.  Am 
Dot  I  a  charitable  man  ?  could  the  Archquack  say  :  if  I 
have  erred  myself,  have  I  not,  by  theosophic  unctuous  dis- 
courses, removed  much  cause  of  error?  The  lying,  the 
luackeiy,  what  are  these  but  the  method  of  accommodating 
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j^ourself  to  the  temper  of  men;  of  getting  their  ear,  their 
dull  long  ear,  which  Honesty  had  no  chance  to  catch  ?  Nay. 
at  worst,  is  not  this  an  unjust  world  ;  full  of  nothing  but 
beasts  of  prey,  four-footed  or  two-footed  ?  Nature  has  com- 
manded, saying ;  Man,  help  thyself.  Ought  not  the  man  of 
my  genius,  since  he  was  not  born  a  Prince,  since  in  these 
scandalous  times  he  has  not  been  elected  a  Prince,  to  make 
himself  one  ?  If  not  by  open  violence,  for  which  he  wants 
military  force,  then  surely  by  superior  science,  —  exercised 
in  a  private  way.  Heal  the  diseases  of  the  Poor,  the  far 
deeper  diseases  of  the  Ignorant ;  in  a  word,  found  Egyptian 
Lodges,  and  get  the  means  of  founding  them.  —  By  such 
soliloquies  can  Count  Front-of-brass  Pinchbeckostom,  in  rare 
atrabiliar  hours  of  self-questioning,  compose  himself.  For 
the  rest,  such  hours  are  rare  :  the  Count  is  a  man  of  action 
and  digestion,  not  of  self-questioning ;  usually  the  day  brings 
its  abundant  task ;  there  is  no  time  for  abstractions,  —  of 
the  metaphysical  sort. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Count  has  arrived  at  Strasburg;  is 
working  higher  wonders  than  ever.  At  Strasburg,  indeed, 
in  the  year  1783,  occurs  his  apotheosis;  what  we  can  call 
the  culmination  and  Fourth  Act  of  his  Life-drama.  lie 
was  here  for  a  number  of  months  ;  in  full  blossom  and  radi- 
ance, the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.  In  large  hired 
hospitals,  he  witii  open  drug-box  containing  *  Extnict  of 
Saturn,'  and  even  with  open  purse,  relieves  the  suffering 
poor ;  unfolds  himself  Iamb-like,  angelic  to  a  believing  few, 
of  the  rich  classes  ;  turns  a  silent  minatory  lion-face  to  un- 
believers, were  they  of  the  richest.  Medical  miracles  have 
in  uU  times  been  common  :  but  what  miracle  is  this  of  an 
Oriental  or  Occidental  Serene-Excellence  who,  ♦  regardless 
of  expense,'  employs  himself  not  in  preserving  game,  but  in 
curing  sickness,  in  illuminating  ignorance  ?  Behold  how 
he  dives,  at  noonday,  into  the  infectious  hovels  of  the  mean ; 
and  on  the  equipages,  haughtinesses,  and  even  dinner-invita- 
tions of  the    great,  turns    only  his  negatory  front-of-brass  1 
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The  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archbishop  of  Stra^burg, 
first-class  Peer  of  France,  of  the  Blood-royal  of  Brittany, 
intimates  a  wish  to  see  him  ;  he  answers  :  "  If  Monseigneur 
the  Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him  come,  and  I  will  cure  him  ;  if 
he  is  well,  he  has  no  need  of  me,  I  none  of  him."  ^  Heaven, 
meanwhile,  has  sent  him  a  few  disciples  :  by  a  nice  tact,  he 
knows  his  man  ;  to  one  speaks  only  of  Spagyric  Medicine, 
Downfall  of  Tyranny,  and  the  Egyptian  Lodge  ;  to  another, 
of  quite  high  matters,  beyond  this  diurnal  sphere,  of  visits 
from  the  Angel  of  Light,  visits  from  him  of  Darkness ;  pass- 
ing a  Statue  of  Christ,  he  will  pause  with  a  wondrously 
accented  plaintive  "  Ha  !  "  as  of  recognition,  as  of  thousand- 
years  remembrance  ;  and  when  questioned,  sink  into  mys- 
terious silence.  Is  he  the  Wandering  Jew,  then  ?  Heaven 
knows !  At  Strasburg,  in  a  word.  Fortune  not  only  smiles 
but  laughs  upon  him  :  as  crowning  favour,  he  finds  here  the 
richest,  inflammablest,  most  open-handed  Dupe  ever  yet 
vouchsafed  him  ;  no  other  than  this  same  many-titled  Louis 
de  Rohan  ;  strong  in  whose  favour,  he  can  laugh  again  at 
Fortune. 

Let  the  curious  reader  look  at  him,  for  an  instant  or  two, 
through  the  eyes  of  two  eye-witnesses :  the  Abbe  Georgel, 
Prince  Louis's  diplomatic  Factotum,  and  Herr  Meiners,  the 
Gottingen  Professor : 

'  Admitted  at  length,'  says  our  too-prosing  Jesuit  Abb^,  *  to  tlie 
sanctuary  of  tliis  jEsculapius,  Prince  Louis  saw,  according  to  his 
own  account,  in  tlie  incommunicative  man's  physiognomy,  some- 
thing 80  dignified,  so  imposing,  that  he  felt  penetrated  with  a  relig- 
ious awe,  and  reverence  dictated  his  address.  Their  interview,  which 
was  brief,  excited  more  keenly  than  ever  his  desire  of  farther  ac- 
quaintance. He  attained  it  at  length  :  and  the  crafty  empiric  grad- 
uated so  cunningly  his  words  and  procedure,  that  he  gained,  without 
nppearing  to  court  it,  the  Cardinal's  entire  confidence,  and  the  great- 
est ascendency  over  his  will.  "  Your  soul,"  said  he  one  day  to  the 
Prince,  "  is  worthy  of  mine ;  you  deserve  to  be  made  participator 
of  all  my  secrets."     Such  an  avowal  captivated  the  whole  faculties 

1  Mevwires  de  tAbbi  Georgel^  ii.  48. 
vox.  in.  25 
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intellecftual  and  moral,  of  a  man  who  at  all  times  had  hu^itcd  after 
Becrets  of  alchymy  and  botany.  From  this  moment  their  union 
became  intimate  and  public :  Cagliostro  went  and  establislicd  liim- 
eelf  at  Saverne,  while  his  Eminency  was  residing  there ;  their  soli- 
tary interviews  were  long  and  frequent.'  ♦  *  •  1  remember  once, 
having  learnt,  by  a  sure  waj',  that  Baron  de  Planta  (his  Eminency'a 
man  of  affairs)  had  frequent,  most  expensive  orgies,  in  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace,  where  Tokay  wine  ran  like  water,  to  regale  Cagli- 
ostro and  his  pretended  wife,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
Cardinal :  his  answer  was,  "  I  know  it ;  I  have  even  authorised  him 
to  commit  abuses,  if  he  judge  fit." '  *  ♦  '  He  came  at  last  to  have 
no  otiier  will  than  Cagliostro's  :  and  to  such  a  length  had  it  gone, 
that  this  sham  Egyptian,  finding  it  good  to  quit  Strasburg  for  a 
time,  and  retire  into  Switzerland,  the  Cardinal,  apprised  thereof, 
despatched  his  Secretary  as  well  to  attend  him,  as  to  obtain  Predic- 
tions from  him  ;  such  were  transmitted  in  cipher  to  the  Cardinal  on 
every  point  he  needed  to  consult  of.'  ^  — 

'  Befor^  ever  I  arrived  in  Strasburg '  (hear  now  the  as  prosing 
Protestant  Professor),  '  I  knew  almost  to  a  certainty  that  I  should 
not  see  Count  Cagliostro ;  at  least,  not  get  to  speak  witli  him.  From 
many  persons  I  had  heard  that  he,  on  no  account,  received  visit* 
from  curious  Travellers,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  that  such  as,  without 
being  sick,  appeared  in  his  audiences  were  sure  to  be  treated  by  him.  in 
the  brutallest  way,  as  spies.'  *  ♦  '  Nevertheless,  though  I  saw  not  tiiis 
new  god  of  Physic  near  at  hand  and  deliberately,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment as  he  rolled  on  in  a  rapid  carriage,  I  fancy  myself  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  many  that  have  lived  in  his  society  for 
months.'  'My  unavoidable  conviction  is,  that  Count  Cagliostro 
from  of  old,  has  been  more  of  a  cheat  than  an  enthusiast ;  and  al^ 
that  lie  continues  a  cheat  to  this  day. 

'  As  to  his  country  I  have  ascertained  nothing.  Some  make  him 
a  Spaniard,  others  a  Jew,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Ilagiisan  ;  or  even  an 
Arab,  who  had  jx-rsuadod  some  Asiatic  Prince  to  send  his  son  tt) 
travel  in  Euroi>e,  and  then  murdered  the  youth,  and  taken  {wsses- 
sion  of  his  troasun-s.  As  the  self  styled  Count  sjK'aks  badly  all  the 
languages  you  hear  from  him,  and  has  most  likely  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  under  feigned  names  far  from  home,  it  is  probable 
enough  no  sure  trace  of  his  origin  may  ever  be  discovered.' 

'  On  iiis  first  appearance  in  Strasburg  he  connected  himself  with 
the  Freemasons  ;  but  only  till  he  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  on  hii 
own  feet :  ho  soon  gained  the  favour  of  the  Prictor  and  the  Cardinal 

*  Georsel,  tUn  tni>ra. 
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and  through  these  the  favour  of  the  Court,  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
adversaries  cannot  so  much  as  think  of  overthrowing  liim.  With 
the  Praetor  and  Cardinal  he  is  said  to  demean  himself  as  with  per- 
sons wlio  were  under  boundless  obligation  to  him,  to  whom  he  was 
under  none  :  the  equipage  of  the  Cardinal  he  seems  to  use  as  freely 
as  his  own.  He  pretends  that  he  can  recognise  Atheists  or  Blasphem 
ers  by  the  smell ;  that  the  vapour  from  such  throws  him  into  epi- 
leptic fits;  into  whi'h  sacred  disorder  he,  like  a  true  juggler,  has 
tlie  art  of  falling  when  he  likes.  In  public  he  no  longer  vaunts  of 
rule  over  spirits,  or  other  magical  arts  ;  but  I  know,  even  as  cer- 
tainly, that  he  still  pretends  to  evoke  spirits,  and  by  their  help  and 
apparition  to  heal  diseases,  as  I  know  this  other  fact,  that  he  under- 
stands no  more  of  the  human  system,  or  the  nature  of  its  diseases, 
or  the  use  of  the  commonest  therapeutic  methods,  tlian  any  other 
quack.' 

'  According  to  the  crediblest  accounts  of  persons  who  have  long 
observed  him,  he  is  a  man  to  an  inconceivable  degree  choleric 
(heftig),  heedless,  inconstant;  and  therefore  doubtless  it  was  the 
happiest  idea  he  ever  in  his  whole  life  came  upon,  this  of  making 
himself  inaccessible  ;  of  raising  the  most  obstinate  reserve  as  a  bul- 
wark round  him  ;  without  which  precaution  he  must  long  ago  liave 
been  caught  at  fault.' 

'  For  his  own  labour  he  takes  neither  payment  nor  present :  when 
presents  are  made  him  of  such  a  sort  as  cannot  without  oflence  be 
refused,  he  forthwith  returns  some  counter-present,  of  equal  or  still 
higher  value.  Nay  he  not  only  takes  nothing  from  his  patients,  but 
frequently  admits  them,  months  long,  to  his  house  and  his  table,  and 
will  not  consent  to  the  smallest  recompense.  With  all  this  disinter- 
estedness (conspicuous  enough,  as  you  may  suppose),  he  lives  in  an 
expensive  way,  plays  deep,  loses  almost  constantly  to  ladies ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  very  lowest  estimate,  he  must  require  at  least 
20,000  livres  a-year.  The  darkness  which  Cagliostro  has,  on  pur- 
pose, spread  over  the  sources  of  his  income  and  outlay,  contributes 
even  more  than  his  munificenc-e  and  miraculous  cures  to  the  notion 
that  he  is  a  divine  extraordinary  man,  who  has  watched  Nature  in 
her  deepest  operations,  and  among  other  secrets  stolen  that  of  Gold- 
making  from  her.'  *  *  '  With  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  indignation 
over  our  age,  I  have  to  record  that  this  man  has  found  acceptance, 
not  only  among  the  great,  who  from  of  old  have  been  the  easiest  be- 
witched by  such,  but  also  with  many  of  tlie  learned,  and  even  phy- 
licians  and  naturaUsts.' ^ 

Halcyon  days  ;  only  too  good  to  continue  !     All  glory  rang 

1  Meiners:  Brief e  iibtr  die  Schweiz  (aa  quoted  in  Mirabeau). 
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its  course ;  has  its  culmination,  and  then  its  often  precipitous 
decline.  Eminency  Rohan,  with  fervid  temper  and  small 
instruction,  perhaps  of  dissolute,  certainly  of  dishonest  man- 
ners, in  whom  the  faculty  of  Wonder  had  attained  such 
prodigious  development,  was  indeed  the  very  stranded 
whale  for  jackals  to  feed  on  :  unhappily,  however,  no  one 
jackal  could  long  be  left  in  solitary  possession  of  him.  A 
sharper-toothed  she-jackal  now  strikes  in ;  bites  infinitely 
deeper ;  stranded  whale  and  he-jackal  both  are  like  to  be- 
come her  prey.  A  young  French  Mantuamaker,  '  Countess 
de  La  Motte-Valois,  descended  from  Henri  II.  by  the  bastard 
line,'  without  Extract  of  Saturn,  Egyptian  Masonry,  or  any 
verbal  conference  with  Dark  Angels,  —  has  genius  enough 
to  get  her  finger  in  the  Archquack's  rich  Hermetic  Projec- 
tion, appropriate  the  golden  proceeds,  and  even  finally  break 
the  crucible.  Prince  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan  is  off  to 
Paris,  under  her  guidance,  to  see  the  long-invisible  Queen, 
or  Queen's  Apparition  ;  to  pick  up  the  Rose  in  the  Garden 
of  Trianon,  dropt  by  her  fair  sham-royal  hand  ;  and  then  — 
descend  rapidly  to  the  Devil,  and  drag  Cagliostro  along  with 
him. 

The  intelligent  reader  observes,  we  have  now  arrived  at 

that  stupendous  business  of  the  Diamond  Necklace :  into  the 

dark  complexities  of  which  we  need  not  here  do  more  than 

glance :  who  knows  but,  next  month,  our  Historical  Chapter, 

written  s[)ecially  on   this   subject,  may  itself  see   the  light  ? 

Enough,  for  the  present,  if  we  fancy  vividly  tlie  poor  wlialc; 

Cardinal,  so  deep  in  the  adventure  that  Grand-Cophtic  *  pn- 

dictions  transmitted  in  cipher'  will  no  longer  illuminate  him; 

but  the  Grand  Cophta  must  leave  all  masonic  or  other  bu^i- 

ness,  happily  begun  in  Naples,  liourdcaux,  Lyons,  and  come 

personally  to  Paris  with  predictions  at  fii-st  hand.     '  The  new 

'  Calchas,*  says  poor  Abbe  Georgel,  *  must  have  read  the  en- 

tniils  of  his  victim  ill  ;  for,  on  issuing  from  tliese  communi 

cations  with  the  Angel  of  Light  and  of  Darkness,  he  piT>. 

pbebied  to  the  Cardinal  'bat  this  happy  correspondenoef 
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iritli  the  Queen's  Similitude,  '  would  place  him  at  the  highest 
point  of  favour ;  that  his  influence  in  the  Grovernment  would 
soon  become  paramount ;  that  he  would  use  it  for  the  prop- 
agativm  of  good  principles,  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  the  happiness  of  Frenchmen,'  The  new  Calchas 
was  indeed  at  fault :  but  how  could  he  be  otherwise  ?  Let 
these  high  Queen's-favours,  and  all  terrestrial  shiftings  of  the 
wind,  turn  as  they  will,  his  reign,  he  can  well  see,  is  appointed 
to  be  temporary  ;  in  the  mean  while,  Tokay  flows  like  water ; 
prophecies  of  good,  not  of  evil,  are  the  method  to  keep  it 
flowing.  Thus  if,  for  Circe  de  La  Motte-Valois,  the  Egyp- 
tian Masonry  is  but  a  foolish  enchanted  cup  wherewith  to 
turn  her  fat  Cardinal  into  a  quadruped,  she  herself  con- 
verse-wise, for  the  Grand  Cophta,  is  one  who  must  ever 
fodder  said  quadruped  with  Court  Hopes,  and  stall-feed  him 
fatter  and  fatter,  —  it  is  expected,  for  the  knife  of  both  par- 
ties. They  are  mutually  useful ;  live  in  peace,  and  Tokay 
festivity,  though  mutually  suspicious,  mutually  contemptuous. 
So  stand  matters,  through  the  spring  and  summer  months  of 
the  year  1785. 

But  fancy  next  that,  —  while  Tokay  is  flowing  withm 
doors,  and  abroad  Egyptian  Lodges  are  getting  founded,  and 
gold  and  glory,  from  Paris  as  from  other  cities,  supernatu- 
rally  coming  in,  —  the  latter  end  of  August  has  arrived,  and 
with  it  Commissary  Chesnon,  to  lodge  the  whole  unholy 
Brotherhood,  from  Cardinal  down  to  Sham-queen,  in  sepa- 
rate cells  of  the  Bastille  !  There,  for  nine  long  months,  let 
them  howl  and  wail,  in  bass  or  in  treble ;  and  emit  the  falsest 
of  false  Meinoires  ;  among  which  that  Meinoire  pour  le  Comte 
de  Cagliostro,  en  presence  des  auires  Co-Accuses,  with  its 
Trebisond  Acharats,  Scherifs  of  Mecca,  and  Nature's  unfor- 
tunate Child,  all  gravely  printed  with  French  types  in  the 
year  1786,  may  well  bear  the  palm.  Fancy  that  Necklace 
or  Diamonds  will  nowhere  unearth  themselves;  that  the 
Puileries  Palace  sits  struck  with  astonishment,  and  speech- 
less chagrin  ;  that  Paris,  that  all  Europe,  is  ringing  witlt  the 
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wonder.  That  Count  Front-of-brass  Pinchbeckostom,  coiv* 
fronted,  at  the  judgment-bar,  with  a  shrill  glib  Circe  de  La 
Motte,  has  need  of  all  his  eloquence  ;  that  nevertheless  the 
Front-of-brass  prevails,  and  exasperated  Circe  *  throws  a 
candlestick  at  him.'  Finally,  that  on  the  31st  of  May  1786, 
the  assembled  Parliament  of  Paris,  '  at  nine  in  the  evening» 
after  a  sitting  of  eighteen  hours,'  has  solemnly  pronounced 
judgment :  and  now  that  Cardinal  Louis  is  gone  *  to  his 
estates ; '  Countess  de  La  Motte  is  shaven  on  the  head, 
branded,  with  red-hot  iron,  '  V '  (  Voleuse)  on  botli  shouldeiti, 
and  confined  for  life  to  the  Salpfetriere  ;  her  Count  wander- 
ing uncertain,  with  diamonds  for  sale,  over  the  British  Em- 
pire ;  that  the  Sieur  de  Villette,  for  handling  a  queen's  pen, 
is  banished  forever ;  the  too  queeniike  Demoiselle  Gay 
d'Oliva  (with  her  unfathered  infant)  '  put  out  of  Court ; '  — 
and  Grand  Cophta  Cagliostro  liberated,  indeed,  but  pillaged, 
and  ordered  forthwith  to  take  him-elf  away.  His  disciples 
illuminate  their  windows  ;  but  what  does  that  avail  ?  Com- 
missary Chesnon,  Bastille-Governor  De  Launay  cannot  rec- 
ollect the  least  particular  of  those  priceless  effects,  those 
gold-rouleaus,  repeating  watches  of  his :  he  must  even  retire 
to  Passy  that  very  night ;  and  two  daj^s  afterwards,  sees 
nothing  for  it  but  Boulogne  and  England.  Thus  does  the 
miserable  pickleherring  tragedy  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
wind  itself  up,  and  wind  Cagiiostro  once  more  to  inhosspitable 
shores. 

Arrived  here,  and  lodged  tolerably  in  *  Sloane  Street, 
Knightsbridge,'  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  Mr.  Swinton,  whilom 
broken  Wine-merchant,  now  Ajxilhecary,  to  whom  he  carries 
introductions,  he  axn  drive  a  small  tmde  in  Egyptian  pill*, 
Mich  as  one  'sells  in  Paris  at  thirty-shillings  the  dram  ;'  in 
unctuously  discoursing  to  P!^gyptian  Lodges  ;  in  '  giving  public 
Hudiences  as  ut  Strashurg,'  —  if  so  be  any  one  will  bite.  At 
all  events,  he  can,  by  the  aid  of  nmnuncnsis-disciples,  com 
pose  and  publish  his  Lettre  an  J'criple  Jnc/lnis  ;  setting  forth 
bia  unheanl-of  generosities,  unheard-of  injustices  suffered,  in 
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a  world  not  worthy  of  him,  at  the  hands  of  English  Lawyers, 
Bastille-Governors,  French  (founts,  and  others ;  his  Lettre 
aux  Fran^ais,  singing  to  the  same  tune,  predicting  too,  what 
many  inspired  Editors  had  already  boded,  that  '  the  Bastille 
'  would  be  destroyed,'  and  '  a  King  would  come  who  should 
'govern  by  States-General.'  But,  alas,  the  shafts  of  Criti- 
cism are  busy  with  him  ;  so  many  hostile  eyes  look  towards 
him  :  the  world,  in  short,  is  getting  too  hot  for  him.  Mark, 
nevertheless,  how  the  brow  of  brass  quails  not ;  nay  a  touch 
of  his  old  poetic  Humour,  even  in  this  sad  crisis,  unexpect- 
edly unfolds  itself.  One  de  Morande,  Editor  of  a  Gourrier 
de  V Europe  published  here  at  that  period,  has  for  some  time 
made  it  his  distinction  to  be  the  foremost  of  Cagliostro's  ene- 
mies. Cagliostro,  enduring  much  in  silence,  happens  once, 
in  some  '  public  audience,'  to  mention  a  practice  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Arabia  the  Stony :  the  people  there,  it  seems,  are 
in  the  habit  of  fattening  a  few  pigs  annually,  on  provender 
mixed  with  arsenic ;  whereby  the  whole  pig-carcass  by  ?iw\ 
by  becomes,  so  to  speak,  arsenical ;  the  arsenical  pigs  are 
then  let  loose  into  the  woods  ;  eaten  by  lions,  leopards  and 
other  ferocious  creatures;  which  latter  naturally  all  die  in 
consequence,  and  so  the  woods  are  cleared  of  them.  This 
adroit  practice  the  Sieur  Morande  thought  a  proper  subject 
for  banter  ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  Seventeenth  and  two  fol- 
lowing Numbers,  made  merry  enough  with  it.  Whereupon 
Count  Front-of-brass,  whose  patience  has  limits,  writes  as 
Advertisement  (still  to  be  read  in  old  files  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, under  date  September  3,  1786),  a  French  Letter, 
not  without  causticity  and  aristocratic  disdain ;  challenging 
the  witty  Sieur  to  breakfast  with  him,  for  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber next,  in  the  face  of  the. world,  on  an  actual  Sucking  Pig, 
fattened  by  Cagliostro,  but  cooked,  carved  and  selected  from 
by  the  Sieur  Morande, —  under  bet  of  Five  Thousand  Guin- 
eas sterling  that,  next  morning  thereafter,  he  the  Sieur  Mo- 
rande shall  be  dead,  and  Count  Cagliostro  be  alive !  The 
poor  Sieur  durst  not  cry.  Done ;  and  backed-out  of  the  trans- 
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action,  making  wry  faces.  Thus  does  a  kind  of  red  coppery 
splendour  encircle  our  Archquack's  decline ;  thus  with  brow 
of  brass,  grira  smiling,  does  he  meet  his  destiny. 

But  suppose  we  should  now,  from  these  foreign  scenea 
turn  homewards,  for  a  moment,  into  the  native  alley  in 
Palermo !  Palermo,  with  its  dinginess,  its  mud  or  dust,  the 
old  black  Balsamo  House,  the  very  beds  and  chairs,  all  are 
still  standing  there  ;  and  Beppo  has  altered  so  strangely,  has 
wandered  so  far  away.  Let  us  look  ;  for  happily  we  have 
(he  fairest  opportunity. 

In  April  1787,  Palermo  contained  a  Traveller  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  no  other  than  the  great  Goethe  from  Weimar.  At 
his  Table-d'hote  he  heard  much  of  Cagliostro ;  at  length 
also  of  a  certain  Palermo  Lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  the  French  Government  to  draw  up  an  authentic  gene- 
alogy and  memoir  of  him.  This  Lawyer,  and  even  the  rude 
draft  of  his  Memoir,  he  with  little  difficulty  gets  to  see ;  in- 
quires next  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  see  the  actual 
Bal.^amo  Family,  whereof  it  appears  the  mother  and  a  wid- 
owed sister  still  survive.  For  this  matter,  however,  the 
Lawyer  can  do  nothing ;  only  refer  hira  to  his  Clerk  ;  who 
again  starts  difficulties:  To  get  at  those  genealogic  Docu- 
ments he  has  been  obliged  to  invent  some  story  of  a  Govern- 
ment-Pension being  in  the  wind  for  those  poor  Balsamos; 
and  now  that  the  whole  matter  is  finished,  and  the  Paper 
pent  off  to  France,  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep 
out  of  their  way  : 

'  So  said  the  Clerk.  However,  fl8  I  could  not  nlmndon  my  purpose, 
we  after  some  study  concerted  that  I  should  give  myself  out  for  an 
Englishman,  and  i)rin>j  the  family  news  of  Cagliostro,  who  had  lately 
got  out  of  the  niistille,  and  gone  to  London. 

'  At  the  appointed  hour,  it  might  Ik-  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  set 
forth.  The  house  lay  in  the  corner  of  an  Alley,  not  far  from  the 
main  street  named  //  Cusiiro.  Wc  ascended  a  niiserahle  staircase, 
and  came  straight  into  the  kitchen.  A  woman  of  middle  stature 
broad  and  stout,  yet  not  corpulent,  stood  busy  washing  the  kitchen 
iiflioa.     She  wa«  decently  dressed  ;  and,  on  our  entrRnce,  turned  iif 
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the  one  end  of  her  apron,  to  hide  the  soiled  side  from  us.  She  joy- 
fully recognised  my  conductor,  and  said :  "  Signor  Giovanni,  do  you 
bring  us  good  news  1     Have  j'ou  made  out  anything  ?  " 

'  He  answered  :  "  In  our  affair,  notiiing  yet ;  but  here  is  a  Stranger 
that  brings  a  salutation  from  your  Brother,  and  can  tell  j'ou  how  he 
is  at  present." 

'  The  salutation  I  was  to  bring  stood  not  in  our  agreement :  mean- 
while, one  way  or  other,  the  introduction  was  accomplished.  "  You 
know  my  Brother  ?  "  inquired  she.  —  "  All  Europe  knows  him," 
answered  I ;  "  and  I  fancied  it  would  gratify  you  to  hear  that  he  is 
now  in  safety  and  well ;  as,  of  late,  no  doubt  you  have  been  anxious 
about  him."  —  "Step  in,"  said  she,  "I  will  follow  you  directly;" 
and  with  the  Clerk  I  entered  the  room. 

'  It  was  large  and  liigh ;  and  might,  with  us,  have  passed  for  a 
saloon  ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  almost  the  sole  lodging  of  tiie  family. 
A  single  window  liglited  the  large  walls,  which  had  once  had  colour ; 
and  on  which  were  black  pictures  of  saints,  in  gilt  frames,  hanging 
round.  Two  large  beds,  without  curtains,  stood  at  one  wall ;  a  brown 
press,  in  the  form  of  a  writing-desk,  at  the  other.  Old  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  the  backs  of  which  had  once  been  gilt,  stood  by  ;  and  the 
tiles  of  the  floor  were  in  many  places  worn  deep  into  hollows.  For 
the  rest,  all  was  cleanly  ;  and  we  approached  the  family,  which  sat 
assembled  at  the  one  window,  in  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

'  Whilst  my  guide  was  explaining,  to  the  old  Widow  Balsamo,  the 
purpose  of  our  visit,  and  by  reason  of  her  deafness  had  to  repeat  his 
words  several  times  aloud,  I  had  time  to  observe  tlie  chamber  and 
the  other  persons  in  it.  A  girl  of  about  sixteen,  well  formed,  whose 
features  had  become  uncertain  by  sraall-pox,  stood  at  the  window  ; 
beside  her  a  young  man,  whose  disagreeable  look,  deformed  by  the 
same  disease,  also  struck  me.  In  an  easy-chair,  right  before  the 
window,  sat  or  rather  lay  a  sick,  much  disshapen  person,  who  appeared 
to  laboiu-  under  a  sort  of  lethargy. 

'  My  guide  having  made  himself  understood,  we  were  invited  to 
take  seats.  The  old  woman  put  some  questions  to  me  ;  which,  how- 
ever, I  liad  to  get  interpreted  before  I  could  answer  them,  the  Sicilian 
dialect  not  being  quite  at  my  command. 

'  Meanwhile  I  looked  at  the  aged  widow  with  satisfaction.  She 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  well  shaped ;  over  her  regular  features, 
which  age  had  notdefomied,  lay  that  sort  of  peace  usual  with  people 
that  have  lost  their  hearing ;  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  soft  and 
agreeable. 

'  I  answered  lier  questions ;  and  ray  answers  also  had  again  to  be 
Interpreted  for  lier. 

'  The  slowness  of  our  conversatios  gave  me  leisure  to  measure  mj 
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trords  I  told  her  that  her  son  had  been  acquitted  in  France,  and 
was  at  present  in  England,  where  he  met  with  good  reception.  Her 
joy,  which  she  testified  at  tliese  tidings,  was  mixed  with  expressions 
of  a  heartfelt  piety ;  and  as  she  now  spoke  a  little  louder  and  slower, 
I  could  tlie  better  understand  her. 

'  In  tiie  mean  time,  tiie  daugliter  had  entered  ;  and  taken  her  seat 
beside  my  conductor,  wiio  repeated  to  her  faithfully  what  I  had  been 
narrating.  She  had  put  on  a  clean  apron  ;  had  set  her  iiair  in  order 
under  the  net-cap.  Tlie  more  I  looked  at  her,  and  comj»ared  lier 
with  lier  mother,  the  more  striking  became  the  difference  of  the  twc 
flgures.  A  vivacious,  healthy  Sensualism  (Siivdichkeit)  beamed  forth 
from  the  whole  structure  of  the  daughter :  slie  might  be  a  woman 
of  about  forty.  With  brisk  blue  eyes,  she  looked  sharply  round ; 
yet  in  her  look  I  could  trace  no  suspicion.  When  she  sat,  her  figure 
promised  more  height  than  it  showed  when  she  rose :  her  posture 
was  determinate,  siie  sat  with  her  body  leaned  forwards,  the  hands 
resting  on  the  knees.  For  the  rest,  her  physiognomy,  more  of  the 
snubby  tlian  the  sharp  sort,  reminded  me  of  iier  Brother's  Portrait, 
familiar  to  us  in  engravings.  She  asked  me  several  things  about  my 
journey,  my  piirpose  to  see  Sicily;  and  was  sure  I  would  come 
back,  and  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Saint  Rosalia  with  them. 

'  As  the  grandmother,  meanwhile,  had  again  put  some  questions  to 
me,  and  I  was  busy  answering  her,  the  daughter  kept  8i>eaking  to  my 
companion  half-aloud,  yet  so  that  I  could  tjike  occasion  to  nsk  what  it 
was.  He  answered  :  Signora  Capitummino  was  telling  him  that 
her  IJrother  owed  her  fourteen  gold  Ounces ;  on  his  sudden  departure 
from  Talermo,  she  had  redeemed  several  things  for  him  that  were  in 
pawn  ;  but  never  since  that  day  had  either  heard  from  him,  or  got 
money  or  any  other  help,  though  it  was  said  he  had  great  riches,  nnd 
made  a  princely  outlay.  Now  would  not  I  perhaps  undertake  on  my 
return,  to  remind  him,  in  a  handsome  way,  of  the  debt,  and  procure 
some  assistance  for  her;  nay  would  I  not  carry  a  Ixjtter  with  me,  or 
at  all  events  get  it  carried  ?  I  offered  to  do  so.  She  asked  where  1 
lodged,  whither  she  must  send  the  I/ctter  to  me  ?  1  avoided  naniinu^ 
my  abode,  and  ofTered  to  call  next  day  towards  night,  and  receive  tli' 
Ijctter  myself 

'  She  thereupon  described  to  mo  her  untowanl  situation  :  how  sli 
was  a  widow  with  three  children,  of  whom  the  one  girl  was  getting 
educated  in  a  convent,  the  other  was  here  present;  and  her  son  just 
gone  out  to  his  lesson.  How,  l)cside  these  three  chihlren,  she  had 
her  mother  to  mninlain  ;  and  moreover  out  of  Christian  love  hml 
taken  the  unhappy  sick  i>pr8on  there  to  her  house,  whereby  the 
burden  was  heavier:  how  all  her  indu.^try  would  scjircely  suffice  to 
gat  neovMaries  for  herself  and  hers.     She  knew  indeed  that  (iod  diil 
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lot  leare  good  works  unrewarJed ;  yet  moat  sigh  very  sore  mider 
the  load  she  had  long  borne. 

'  The  young  people  mixed  in  the  dialogue,  and  our  conversation 
grew  livelier.  While  speaking  with  the  others,  I  could  hear  the  good 
old  widow  ask  her  daughter  :  If  I  belonged,  then,  to  their  holy 
Religion  ?  I  remarked  also  that  the  daugliter  strove,  in  a  prudent 
way,  to  avoid  an  answer;  signifying  to  her  mother,  so  far  as  I  could 
take  it  up  :  That  the  Stranger  seemed  to  have  a  kind  feehng  towards 
them ;  and  that  it  was  not  well-bred  to  question  any  one  straightway 
on  that  point. 

•  As  tiiey  heard  that  I  was  soon  to  leave  Palermo,  they  becaoie 
more  pressing,  and  importuned  me  to  come  back;  especially  vaunt- 
ing the  paradisiac  days  of  tlie  Rosalia  Festival,  the  like  of  which  was 
not  to  be  seen  and  tasted  in  all  the  world. 

'  My  attendant,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  get  off,  at  last  put 
an  end  to  the  interview  by  his  gestures ;  and  I  promised  to  return  on 
the  morrow  evening,  and  take  the  Letter.  My  attendant  expressed 
his  joy  that  all  had  gone  off  so  well,  and  we  parted  mutually  con- 
tent. 

'  You  may  fancy  the  impression  this  poor  and  pious,  well-disposi- 
tioned  family  had  made  on  me.  My  curiosity  was  satisfied ;  but 
tiieir  natural  and  worthy  bearing  had  raised  an  interest  in  me,  which 
reflection  did  but  increase. 

'  Forthwith,  however,  there  arose  for  me  anxieties  about  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  natural  that  this  appearance  of  mine,  which,  at 
the  first  moment  had  taken  them  by  surprise,  should,  after  ray  de- 
parture, awaken  many  reflections.  By  the  Genealogy  I  knew  that 
several  others  of  the  family  were  in  life  :  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  call  their  friends  together,  and  iu  the  presence  of  all,  get  those 
things  repeated  wiiich,  the  day  before,  they  had  iieard  from  me  with 
admiration.  My  object  was  attained  ;  there  remained  nothing  more 
than,  in  some  good  tashion,  to  end  the  adventure.  I  accordingly  n  • 
paired  next  day^  directly  after  dinner,  alone  to  their  house.  Thej 
expressed  surprise  as  I  efttered.  Tiie  Letter  was  not  ready  yet,  they 
said  ;  and  some  of  their  relations  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance 
wiio  towards  night  would  be  there. 

'I  answered,  that  having  to  set  oflT  to-morrow  morning,  and  visits 
-ill  to  pay,  and  packing  to  transact,  I  imd  thought  it  better  to  come 

irly  tiian  not  at  all. 

'  Meanwhile  the  son  entered,  whom  yesterday  I  had  not  seen.     Ho 

sembk-d  his  sister  in  size  and  figure.  lie  brought  the  I^'tter  they 
wer«.'  to  give  me  ;  he  had,  .is  is  conininn  in  those  parts,  got  it  written 
out  of  doors,  by  one  of  their  Notaries  that  sit  publicly  to  do  such 
things.    The  young  man  had  a  still,  melancholy  and  modest  aspect ; 
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inquired  after  his  Uncle,  asked  about  his  riches  and  outlays,  wid 
added  sorrowfully,  Why  had  lie  so  forgotten  liis  kindred  1  "  It  were 
our  greatest  fortune,"  continued  he,  "  sliould  he  once  return  hither, 
and  take  notice  of  us  :  but,"  continued  he,  "  how  came  lie  to  let  you 
know  that  he  had  relatives  in  Palermo!  It  is  said,  lie  everywhere 
denies  us,  and  gives  himself  out  for  a  man  of  great  birth."  I  an- 
swered this  question,  which  had  now  arisen  by  the  imprudence  of 
my  Guide  at  our  first  entrance,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  it  seem  that 
the  Uncle,  though  he  might  have  reasons  for  concealing  his  birth 
from  tlie  public,  did  yet,  towards  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  keep 
it  no  secret. 

'  The  sister,  who  had  come  up  during  this  dialogue,  and  by  the 
presence  of  her  brother,  perhaps  also  by  the  absence  of  her  yester- 
day's friend,  had  got  more  courage,  began  also  to  speak  with  much 
grace  and  liveliness.  They  begged  me  earnestly  to  recommend  theoi 
to  their  Uncle,  if  I  wrote  to  him  ;  and  not  less  earnestly,  when  once 
I  should  have  made  this  journey  through  the  Island,  to  come  back 
and  pass  the  Rosalia  Festival  with  them. 

'  The  mother  spoke  in  accordance  with  her  children.  "  Sir,"  said 
she,  "though  it  is  not  seemly,  as  I  have  a  grown  daughter,  to  see 
stranger  gentlemen  in  my  house,  and  one  has  cause  to  guard  against 
both  danger  and  evil-speaking,  yet  shall  you  ever  be  welcome  to  us, 
when  you  return  to  this  city." 

'  "  O  yes,"  answered  the  young  ones,  "  we  will  lead  the  Gentleman 
all  round  the  Festival;  we  will  show  him  everything,  get  a  place  on 
the  scaffolds,  where  the  grand  sights  are  seen  best.  What  will  ho 
say  to  the  great  Chariot,  and  more  than  all,  to  the  glorious  Illumi- 
nation !  " 

'  Meanwhile  the  Grandmother  had  read  the  Li'tter  and  again  read 
it.  Hearing  tiiat  I  was  about  to  take  leave,  she  arose,  and  gave  me 
the  folded  sheet.  "  Tell  my  son,"  began  she  with  a  noble  vivacity, 
nay  with  a  sort  of  inspiration,  "  Tell  my  son  how  happy  the  news 
have  made  me,  which  you  broiight  from  him  !  Tell  him  that  I  clasp 
him  to  my  heart "  —  here  she  stretched  out  her  arms  asunder,  and 
pressed  them  again  together  on  Iut  breast  —  "that  I  daily  beseech 
God  and  our  Holy  Virgin  for  him  in  prayer;  that  I  give  him  and  his 
wife  my  blessing;  and  that  I  wish  before  my  end  to  see  him  again, 
with  these  eyes,  which  have  shed  so  many  tears  for  him." 

'Tne  jH'i  iiliar  grace  of  the  Italian  tongue  favoured  the  choice  and 
noble  arrangement  of  these  words,  which  moreover  were  accom- 
panied with  lively  gestures,  wherewith  that  nation  can  add  audi  A 
charm  to  spokt-n  words. 

'  I  look  my  leave,  not  without  emotion.  They  all  gave  me  their 
band*  ;  the  children  showed  me  out;  and  as  I  wrnt  down  stairs,  thej 
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jumped  to  the  balcony  of  the  kitchen-window,  which  projected  over 
the  street ;  called  after  nie,  threw  me  salutes,  and  repeated,  that  I 
must  in  nowise  forget  to  come  back.  I  saw  them  still  on  the  bal- 
cony, when  I  turned  the  comer.'  ^ 

Poor  old  Felicita,  and  must  thy  pious  prayers,  thy  motherly 
blessing?,  and  so  many  tears  shed  by  those  old  eyes,  be  all  in 
vain  !  To  thyself,  in  any  case,  they  were  blessed.  —  As  for 
the  Signora  Capitiimmino,  with  her  three  fatherless  children, 
shall  we  not  hope  at  least,  that  the  fourteen  gold  Ounces 
were  paid,  by  a  sure  hand,  and  so  her  heavy  burden,  for 
some  space,  lightened  a  little  ?  Alas,  no,  it  would  seem ; 
owing  to  accidents,  not  even   that ! ' 

Count  Cagliostro,  all  this  while,  is  rapidly  proceeding  with 
his  Fifth  Act ;  the  red  coppery  splendour  darkens  more 
and  more  into  final  gloom.  Some  boiling  muddleheads  of  a 
dupeable  sort  there  still  are  in  England  :  Popish-Riot  Lord 
George,  for  instance,  will  walk  with  him  to  Count  Barthele- 
my's,  or  d'Adhemar's  ;  and,  in  bad  French  and  worse  rhetoric, 
abuse  the  Queen  of  France:  but  what  does  it  profit?  Lord 
George  must  one  day  (after  noise  enough)  revisit  New- 
gate for  it;  and  in  the  mean  while,  hard  words  pay  no 
scores.  Apothecary  Swinton  begins  to  get  wearisome ; 
French  spies  look  ominously  in ;  Egyptian  Pills  are  slack 
of  sale  ;  the  old  vulturous  Attorney-host  anew  scents  carrion, 
is  bestirring  itself  anew :  Count  Cagliostro,  in  the  IVIay  of 
1787,  must  once  more  leave  England.  But  whither?  Ah, 
whither  !  At  Rule,  at  Bienne,  over  Switzerland,  the  game  is 
up.  At  Aix  in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but  no  gudgeons  in 
them  :  at  Turin,  his  Majesty  of  Sardinia  meets  you  with  an 
order  to  begone  on  the  instant.  A  like  fate  from  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  at  Roveredo ;  —  l)efore  the  Liber  memorialis  de 
Caleostro  dum  esset  Roboretti  could  extend  to  many  pages  ! 
Count  Front-of-brass  begins  confessing  himself  to  priests :  yet 
at  Trent  paints  a  new  hieroglyphic  Screen,' — touching  last 
flicker  of  a  light  that  once  burnt  so  high !  He  pawns  dia- 
>  Goethe's  Wtrkt{TtalianUheRei$t),xx\\u.\M.  *Ibid 
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tnond  buckles  ;  wanders  necessitous  hither  and  thither ;  re- 
pents, unrepents  ;  knows  not  what  to  do.  For  Destiny  has 
her  nets  round  him  ;  they  are  straitening,  straitening ;  too 
soon  he  will  be  ginned! 

Driven  out  from  Trent,  what  shall  he  make  of  the  new 
liieroglypLic  Screen,  what  of  himself?  The  wayworn  Grand- 
Cophtess  has  begun  to  blab  family  secrets  ;  she  longs  to  be  in 
Rome,  by  her  mother's  hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave ;  in 
any  nook,  where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  refuge  waits  her. 
To  the  desperate  Count  Front-of-brass  all  places  are  nearly 
alike :  urged  by  female  babble,  he  will  go  to  Rome  then  ; 
why  not  ?  On  a  May-day,  of  the  year  1789  (when  such 
glorious  work  had  just  begun  in  France,  to  him  all  forbid- 
den !),  he  enters  the  Eternal  City ;  it  was  his  doom-summons 
that  called  him  thither.  On  the  29th  of  next  December,  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  long  watchful  enough,  detects  him  founding 
some  feeble  moneyless  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  Lodge;  'picks 
him  off,'  as  the  military  say,  and  locks  him  hard  and  fast  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  : 

Latciale  ogni  speranza,  voi  die  ^nirate  I 

Count  Cagliostro  did  not  lose  all  hope  :  nevertheless  a  few 
words  will  now  suffice  for  him.  In  vain,  with  his  mouth  of 
pinchbeck  and  his  front  of  brass,  does  he  heap  chimera  on 
chimera ;  demand  religious  Books  (which  are  freely  given 
him)  ;  demand  clean  Linen,  and  an  interview  with  his  Wife 
(which  are  refused  him)  ;  assert  now  that  the  Egyptian  Ma- 
sonry is  a  divine  system,  accommodated  to  erring  and  gulli- 
ble men,  which  the  Holy  Father,  when  he  knows  it,  will 
patronise  ;  anon  that  there  are  some  four  millions  of  Freema- 
sons, spread  over  Europe,  all  sworn  to  exterminate  Priest 
and  King,  wherever  met  with  :  in  vain !  they  will  not  acquit 
him,  as  misunderstood  Tlieoi)liilantliropist;  will  not  emit  him, 
in  Pope's  pay,  as  renegade  Masonic  Spy  :  '  he  can't  get  out. 
Donna  Lorenza  languishes,  invisible  to  him,  in  a  neighbouring 
cell ;  begins  at   length  to  confett  I     Whereupon  he  too,  in 
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torrents,  will  emit  confessions  and  forestall  her  :  these  the  In- 
quisition pocket  and  sift  (whence  this  Life  of  Balsamo)  ;  but 
will  not  let  him  out.  In  fine,  after  some  eighteen  months  of 
the  weariest  hounding,  doubling,  worrj'ing,  and  standing  at 
baj.  His  Holiness  gives  sentence  :  The  Manuscript  of  Egyp- 
tian Masonr\-  is  to  be  burnt  by  hand  of  the  common  Hang- 
man, and  all  that  intermeddle  with  such  Masonry  are 
accursed ;  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  justly  forfeited  of  life  for 
being  a  Freemason,  shall  nevertheless  in  mercy  be  for- 
given ;  instructed  in  the  duties  of  penitence,  and  even  kept 
safe  thenceforth  and  till  death,  —  in  ward  of  Holy  Church. 
Ill-starred  Acharat,  must  it  so  end  with  thee  ?  This  was  in 
April  1791. 

He  addressed  (how  vainly !)  an  appeal  to  the  French  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  As  was  said,  in  Heaven,  in  Earth,  or  in 
Hell  there  was  no  Assembly  that  could  well  take  his  part. 
For  four  years  more,  spent  one  knows  not  how,  —  most 
probably  in  the  furor  of  edacity,  with  insufficient  cookery, 
and  the  stupor  of  indigestion,  —  the  curtain  lazily  falls. 
There  rotted  and  gave  way  the  cordage  of  a  tough  heart- 
One  summer  morning  of  the  year  1795,  the  Body  of  Cagli- 
ostro  is  still  found  in  the  prison  of  St.  Leo ;  but  Cagliostro's 
Self  has  escaped,  —  whither  no  man  yet  knows.  The  brow 
ef  brass,  behold  how  it  has  got  all  nnlackered ;  these  pinch- 
beck lips  can  lie  no  more :  Cagliostro's  work  is  ended,  and 
now  only  his  account  to  present.  As  the  Scherif  of  Mecca 
Baid,  "  Nature's  unfortunate  child,  adieu  !  " 

Such,  according  to  our  comprehension  thereof,  is  the  rise, 
progress,  grandeur  and  decadence  of  the  Quack  of  Quacks. 
Does  the  reader  ask.  What  good  was  in  it;  Why  occupy  his 
time  and  hours  with  the  biography  of  such  a  miscreant  ?  We 
answer,  It  was  stated  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  matter,  in 
the  loftiest  terms,  by  Herr  Sauerleig,  that  the  Lives  of  all 
Eminent  Persons,  miscreant  or  creant,  ought  to  be  written. 
Thus  has  not  the  very  Devil  his  Life,  deservedly  written  not 
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bj  Daniel  Defoe  only,  but  by  quite  other  hands  than  Dan- 
iel's ?  For  the  rest,  the  Thing  represented  on  these  pages 
is  no  Sham,  but  a  Reality;  thou  hast  it,  O  reader,  as  we 
have  it :  Nature  was  pleased  to  produce  even  such  a  man, 
even  so,  not  otherwise ;  and  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  is 
here  mainly  to  record,  in  an  adequate  manner,  what  she,  of 
her  thousandfold  mysterious  richness  and  greatness,  produces. 

But  the  moral  lesson  ?  Where  is  the  moral  lesson  ?  Fool- 
ish reader,  in  every  Reality,  nay  in  every  genuine  Shadow 
of  a  Reality  (what  we  call  Poem),  there  lie  a  hundred  such, 
or  a  million  such,  according  as  thou  hast  the  eye  to  read 
them !  Of  which  hundred  or  million  lying  here  in  the 
present  Reality,  couldst  not  thou,  for  example,  be  advised 
to  take  this  one,  to  thee  worth  all  the  rest :  Behold,  I  too 
have  attained  that  immeasurable,  mysterious  glory  of  being 
alive;  to  me  also  a  Capability  haa  been  intrusted  ;  shall  I 
sti-ive  to  work  it  out,  manlike,  into  Faithfulness,  and  Doing ; 
or,  quacklike,  into  Eatableness,  and  Similitude  of  Doing? 
Or  why  not  rather,  gigman-like,  and  following  the  '  respect- 
able'  countless  multitude, —  into  both?  The  decision  is  of 
quite  infinite  moment ;  see  thou  make  it  aright. 

But  in  fine,  look  at  this  matter  of  Cagliostro,  as  at  all  mat- 
ters, with  thy  heart,  with  thy  whole  mind  ;  no  longer  merely 
squint  at  it  with  the  poor  side-glance  of  thy  calculative  fac- 
ulty. Look  at  it  not  logically  only,  but  mystically.  Thou 
shalt  in  sober  truth  see  it  (as  Sauerteig  asserted)  to  be  a 
Pas<iuillant  verse,  of  most  inspired  writing  in  its  kind,  in 
that  same  '  Grand  Bible  of  Universal  History;'  wondrously 
and  even  indispensably  connected  witli  the  Heroic  portions 
that  stand  there ;  even  as  the  all-showing  Light  is  witii  the 
Darkness  wherein  nothing  can  be  seen;  as  the  hideous  tal- 
oned  roots  are  with  the  fair  bought,  and  their  leaves  and  flow- 
ers and  fruit ;  both  of  which,  and  not  one  of  whicli,  make  the 
Tree.  Tliiiik  also  whether  thou  hast  known  no  Public  Quacks, 
on  far  higlnir  scale  than  this,  whom  a  Castle  of  St.  Angelc 
never  could  get  hold  of;  and  how,  as  Emperors,  Chancelloni 
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(having  found  much  fitter  raachinerv).  they  could  run  their 
Quack-career  ;  and  make  whole  kingdoms,  whole  continents, 
into  one  huge  Egyptian  Lodge,  and  squeeze  supplies  of 
money  or  of  blood  from  it  at  discretion  ?  Also,  whether 
thou  even  now  knowest  not  Private  Quacks,  innumerable 
as  the  sea-sands,  toiling  a*  mere  /^//^Cagliostros  ;  imper 
feet,  hybrid-quacks,  of  whom  Cagliostro  is  as  the  unattain- 
able ideal  and  type-specimen  ?  Such  is  the  world.  Under- 
stand it,  despise  it,  love  it ;  cheerfully  hold  on  thy  way 
through  it,  with  thy  eye  on  higher  loadstars ! 
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DEATH  OF  EDWARD  IRVINGJ 

[1835.] 

Ed  WARD  Irving's  warfare  has  closed;  if  not  in  victory, 
yet  in  invincibility,  and  faithful  endurance  to  the  end.  The 
S[)irit  of  the  Time,  which  could  not  enlist  him  as  its  soldier, 
must  needs,  in  all  ways,  fight  against  him  as  its  enemy :  it 
has  done  its  part,  and  he  has  done  his.  One  of  the  noblest 
natures  ;  a  man  of  antique  heroic  nature,  in  questionable 
modern  garniture,  which  he  could  not  wear  !  Aroun<l  him  a 
distracted  society,  vacant,  prurient ;  heat  and  darkness,  and 
what  these  two  may  breed :  mad  extremes  of  flattery,  fol- 
lowed by  madder  contumely,  by  indifference  and  neglect! 
These  were  the  conflicting  elements  ;  this  is  the  result  they 
have  made  out  among  them.  The  voice  of  our  'son  of 
thunder,' —  with  its  deep  tone  of  wisdom  that  belonged  to  all 
articulate-speaking  ages,  never  inaudible  amid  wildest  dis- 
sonances that  belong  to  this  inarticulate  age,  which  slumbers 
and  somnambulates,  which  cannot  speak,  but  only  screech  and 
gibber,  —  has  gone  silent  so  soon.  Closed  are  those  lips. 
The  large  heart,  with  its  large  bounty,  where  wretchedness 
found  solacemont,  and  they  that  were  wandering  in  darkness 
the  light  as  of  a  home,  has  paused.  The  strong  man  can 
no  more :  beaten-on  from  without,  undermined  from  within, 
he  must  sink  overwearied,  as  at  nightfall,  when  it  was  yet 
but  the  mid-season  of  day.  Irving  was  forty-two  years  and 
■ome  monlhs  old  :  Scotland  sent  him  forth  a  Herculean  nnm  ; 
our  mad  Babylon  wore  him  and  wasted  him,  with  all  her  eD" 
1  Fbauw's  Maoazims  No.  61. 
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gines ;  and  it  took  her  twelve  years.  He  sleeps  with  his 
fathers,  in  that  loved  birth-land :  Babylon  with  its  deafening 
inanity  rages  on  ;  but  to  him  henceforth  innocuous,  unheeded 
—  forever. 

Reader,  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  the  man,  as  who  haa 
not,  —  with  wise  or  unwise  wonder;  thou  shalt  not  see  or 
hear  hiui  again.  The  work,  be  what  it  might,  is  done ;  dark 
curtains  sink  over  it,  enclose  it  ever  deeper  into  the  un- 
changeable Past.  Think,  for  perhaps  thou  art  one  of  a 
thousand,  and  worthy  so  to  think.  That  here  once  more  was 
a  genuine  man  sent  into  this  our  M«genuine  phantasmagory 
of  a  world,  which  would  go  to  ruin  without  such ;  that  here 
once  more,  under  thy  own  eyes,  in  this  last  decade,  was  en- 
acted the  old  Tragedy,  and  has  had  its  fifth-act  now,  of  The 
Messenger  of  Truth  in  the  Age  of  Shams,  —  and  what  rela- 
tion thou  thyself  mayest  have  to  that.  "Whether  any  ?  Be- 
yond question,  thou  thyself  art  here  ;  either  a  dreamer  or 
awake  ;  and  one  day  shalt  cease  to  dream. 

This  man  was  appointed  a  Christian  Priest ;  and  strove 
with  the  whole  force  that  was  in  him  to  he  it.  To  be  it :  in 
a  time  of  Tithe  Controversy,  Encyclopedism,  Catholic  Rent, 
Philanthropism,  and  the  Revolution  of  Three  Days]  He 
might  have  been  so  many  things  ;  not  a  speaker  only,  but  a 
doer  ;  the  leader  of  hosts  of  men.  For  his  head,  when  the 
Fog-Babylon  had  not  yet  obscured  it,  was  of  strong  far- 
searching  insight  ;  his  very  enthusiasm  was  sanguine,  not 
atrabiliar  ;  he  was  so  loving,  full  of  hojje,  so  simple-hearted, 
and  made  all  that  approached  him  his.  A  giant  force  of 
activity  was  in  the  man  ;  speculation  was  accident,  not  nature. 
Chivalry,  adventurous  field-life  of  the  old  Border,  and  a  far 
nol)ler  s*)rt  than  that,  ran  in  his  blood.  There  was  in  him  a 
courage,  dauntless  not  pugnacious,  hardly  fierce,  by  no  pos- 
Bibility  ferocious ;  as  of  the  generous  war-horse,  gentle  in  it? 
strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear.  —  But, 
%bove  all,  be  what  he  might,  to  be  a  reality  was  indispensable 
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for  him.  In  his  simple  Scottish  circle,  the  highest  form  of 
manhood  attainable  or  known  was  that  of  Christian ;  the 
highest  Christian  was  the  Teacher  of  such.  Irving's  lot  was 
cast.  For  the  foray-spears  were  all  rusted  into  earth  there  ; 
Annan  Castle  had  become  a  Townhall ;  and  Pi-ophetic  Knox 
had  sent  tidings  thither :  Prophetic  Knox ;  and,  alas,  also 
Sceptic  Ilurae ;  and,  as  the  natural  consequence,  Diplomatic 
Dundas  !  In  such  mixed  incongruous  element  had  the  young 
60 ul  to  grow. 

Grow  nevertheless  he  did,  with  that  strong  vitality  of  his ; 
grow  and  ripen.  What  the  Scottish  uncelebrated  Irving  was, 
they  that  have  only  seen  the  London  celebrated  and  distorted 
one  can  never  know.  Bodily  and  spiritually,  perliaps  there 
was  not,  in  that  November  1822,  when  he  first  arrived  here, 
a  man  more  full  of  genial  energetic  life  in  all  these  Islands. 

By  a  fatal  chance,  Fashion  cast  her  eye  on  him,  as  on 
some  impersonation  of  Novel-Cameronianism,  some  wild 
Product  of  Nature  from  the  wild  mountains  ;  Fashion 
crowded  round  him,  with  her  meteor  lights  and  Bacchic 
(lances ;  breathed  her  foul  incense  on  him ;  intoxicating, 
poisoning.  One  may  say,  it  was  his  own  nobleness  that  for- 
warded such  ruin  ;  the  excess  of  his  sociability  and  sym- 
pathy, of  his  value  for  the  suffrages  and  sympathies  of  men. 
Syren  songs,  as  of  a  new  Moral  Reformation  (sons  of  Mam- 
mon, and  high  sons  of  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  to  become  sons 
of  God,  and  the  gumflowers  of  Almack's  to  be  made  living 
roses  in  a  new  Eden),  sound  in  the  inexperienced  ear  and 
heart.  Most  seductive,  most  delusive !  Fashion  went  her 
idle  way,  to  gaze  on  Egyptian  Crocodiles,  Iroquois  Hunters, 
or  what  else  there  might  be ;  forgot  this  man,  —  who  un- 
happily could  not  in  his  turn  forget.  The  intoxicating  poison 
had  been  swallowed  ;  no  force  of  natural  health  conid  cast  it 
out.  Unconsciously,  for  most  part  in  deep  unconsciousne^ss, 
there  was  now  the  impossibility  to  live  neglected  ;  to  walk  on 
the  quiet  paths,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singularity 
must   henceforth   succeed   Singularity.      O  foulest    Circean 
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diaugbt,  thou  poison  of  Popular  Applause  !  madness  is  in 
thee,  and  death;  thy  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  Gnive.  For 
the  last  seven  years,  Irving,  forsaken  by  the  world,  strove 
either  to  recall  it,  or  to  forsake  it ;  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser 
world  of  ideas  and  persons,  and  lived  isolated  there.  Neither 
in  this  was  there  health  :  for  this  man  such  isolation  was  not 
tit,  such  ideas,  such  persons. 

One  light  still  shone  on  him  ;  alas,  through  a  medium 
more  and  more  turbid :  the  light  from  Heaven.  His  Bible 
was  there,  wherein  must  lie  healing  for  all  sorrows.  To  the 
Bible  he  more  and  more  exclusively  addressed  himself.  If 
it  is  the  written  Word  of  God,  shall  it  not  be  the  acted  Word 
too  ?  Is  it  mere  sound,  then  ;  black  printer's-ink  on  white 
rag-paper  ?  A  half-man  could  have  passed  on  without 
answering ;  a  whole  man  must  answer.  Hence  Prophecies 
of  Millenniums,  Gifts  of  Tongues,  —  whereat  Orthodoxy  prims 
herself  into  decent  wonder,  and  waves  her,  Avaunt  !  Irving 
clave  to  his  Belief,  as  to  his  soul's  soul ;  followed  it  whither- 
soever, through  earth  or  air,  it  might  lead  him  ;  toiling  as 
never  man  toiled  to  spread  it,  to  g-ain  the  world's  ear  for  it, — 
in  vain.  Ever  wilder  waxed  the  confusion  without  and 
within.  The  misguised  noble-minded  had  now  nothing  left 
to  do  but  die.  He  died  the  death  of  the  true  and  brave. 
His  last  words,  they  say,  were  :  "  In  life  and  in  death,  I  am 
the  Lord's."  —  Amen  !   Amen  ! 

One  who  kYiew  him  well,  and  may  with  good  cause  love 
him,  has  said :  "  But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what 
the  communion  of  man  with  man  means  His  was  the  freest, 
brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact 
with  :  I  ciiU  him,  on  the  whole,  the  l)est  man  I  have  ever, 
after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was  six-and-twenty  years 
ago,  in  his  native  town,  Annan.  He  was  fresh  from  Edin- 
burgh, with  College  prizes,  high  character  and  promise :  he 
had  come  to  see  our  Schoolmaster,  who  had  also  been  his. 
We  heard  of  famed   Professors,  of  high   matters  classical. 
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mathematical,  a  whole  Wonder-land  of  Knowledge :  nothing 
but  joy,  health,  hopefulness  without  end,  looked  out  from  the 
blooming  young  man.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  three 
months  ago,  in  London.  Friendliness  still  beamed  in  his 
eyes,  but  now  from  amid  unquiet  fire  ;  his  face  was  flaccid, 
wasted,  unsound ;  hoaiy  as  with  extreme  age  :  he  was 
trembling  over  the  brink  of  the  grave.  —  Adieu,  thou  first 
Friend ;  adieu,  while  this  confused  Twilight  of  Existence 
lasts !     Might  we  meet  where  Twilight  has  become  Day  !  " 
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TRANSLATED   FROM    GOETHK. 
[1832.] 

The  spacious  courts  of  the  Prince's  Castle  were  still  veiled  in 
thick  mists  of  an  autumnal  morning ;  through  which  veil,  mean- 
while, as  it  melted  into  clearness,  you  could  more  or  less  discern  the 
whole  Hunter-company,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  all  busily  astir. 
The  hasty  occupations  of  the  nearest  were  distinguishable  :  there 
was  lengthening,  shortening  of  stirrup-leathers ;  there  was  handing 
of  rifles  and  shot-pouches,  there  was  putting  of  game-bags  to  rights  ; 
while  the  hounds,  impatient  in  their  leashes,  threatened  to  drag  their 
keepers  off  with  them.  Here  and  there  too,  a  horse  showed  spirit 
more  than  enough  ;  driven-on  by  its  fiery  nature,  or  excited  by  the 
spur  of  its  rider,  who  even  now  in  the  half-dusk  could  not  repress  a 
certain  self-complacent  wish  to  exhibit  himself.  All  waited,  how- 
ever, on  the  Prince,,  who,  taking  leave  of  his  young  consort,  was 
now  delaying  too  long. 

United  a  short  while  ago,  they  already  felt  the  happiness  of  con- 
sentaneous dispositions ;  both  were  of  active  vivid  character ;  each 
willingly  participated  in  the  tastes  and  endeavours  of  the  other.  The 
Prince's  father  had  already,  in  his  time,  discerned  and  improved  the 
season  when  it  became  evident  that  all  members  of  the  common- 
wealth should  pass  their  days  in  equal  industry  ;  should  all,  in 
equal  working  and  producing,  eact  in  his  kind,  first  earn  and  tlien 
enjoy. 

How  well  this  had  prospered  was  visible  in  these  very  days,  when 
the  chief  market  was  a-holding,  which  you  might  well  enough  have 
named  a  fair.  The  Prince  yestereven  had  led  his  Princess  on  horse- 
I  fKASSB's  HAQAxnn,  No.  84. 
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back  tlirough  the  tumult  of  the  heaped-up  wares  ;  and  p<unted  out 
to  her  how,  on  tliis  spot,  the  Mountain  region  met  the  Plain  coun- 
try in  profitable  barter  :  he  could  here,  with  the  objects  before  him, 
awaken  her  attention  to  the  various  industry  of  his  Land. 

If  the  Prince  at  this  time  occupied  himself  and  his  servants  almost 
exclusively  with  these  pressing  concerns,  and  in  particular  worked 
incessantl}'  with  his  Finance-minister,  yet  would  the  Huntmaster 
too  have  his  right ;  on  wliose  pleading,  the  temptation  could  not  l)e 
resisted  to  undertake,  in  this  choice  autumn  weather,  a  Hunt  that 
had  already  been  postponed ;  and  so  for  the  household  itself,  and  for 
the  many  stranger  visitants,  prepare  a  peculiar  and  singular  fes- 
tivity. 

The  Princess  stayed  behind  with  reluctance  :  but  it  was  proposed 
to  push  far  into  the  Mountains,  and  stir-up  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  forests  there  with  an  unexpected  invasion. 

At  parting,  her  lord  failed  not  to  propose  a  ride  for  her,  with  Fried- 
rich,  the  Prince-Uncle,  as  escort :  "  I  will  leave  thee,"  said  he,  "  our 
Honorio  too.  as  Equerry  and  Page,  who  will  manage  all."  In  pur- 
suance of  which  words,  he,  in  descending,  gave  to  a  handsome  young 
man  the  needful  injunctions;  and  soon  thereafter  disappeared  with 
guests  and  train. 

The  Princess,  who  had  waved  her  handkerchief  tQ  her  husband 
while  still  down  in  the  court,  now  retired  to  the  back  ai>artnicnt«, 
which  commanded  a  free  prospect  towards  the  Mountains;  and  so 
much  the  lovelier,  as  the  Castle  itself  stood  on  a  sort  of  elevation, 
and  thus,  behind  as  well  as  before,  atlbrded  manifold  magnificent 
views.  She  found  the  fine  telescope  still  in  the  jwsitlon  where  they 
hatl  left  it  yestereven,  when  amusing  themselv'es  over  bush  and  hill 
and  forest-summit,  with  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  primeval  Stammbnrg, 
or  Family  Tower ;  which  in  the  clearness  of  evening  8to<Ml  out  note- 
worthy, as  at  that  hour  with  its  great  light-and-shade  masses,  the 
best  aspect  of  so  venerable  a  memorial  of  old  time  was  to  l>e  had. 
This  morning  too,  with  the  appruximating  glasses,  might  be  beauti- 
fully seen  the  autumnal  tinge  of  the  trees,  many  in  kind  and  num- 
ber, which  had  struggled  up  through  the  nmsonry,  unhindered  and 
undisturbed  during  long  years.  The  fair  dame,  liowever,  directed 
the  tube  somewhat  lower,  to  a  waste  stony  flat,  over  which  the 
Ilunting-truin  was  to  pass :  she  waited  the  moment  with  j)atienco, 
and  was  not  disap|H>inted  ;  for  with  the  clearnoM  and  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrumint  her  glancing  eyes  plainly  distinguished  th« 
Prince  mid  the  Ilead-Kquerry  ;  nuy  she  forUtre  not  again  to  wave 
her  handkerchief,  as  some  momentary  pause  and  luoking-bnck  wa< 
(kncic<l  (Hirhaps,  rather  than  observed. 

Prince-Uncle,  Friedrich  by  name,  now  with  announcement  entered 
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attended  by  his  Painter,  who  carried  a  large  portfolio  under  his  arm. 
"  Dear  Cousin,"  said  the  hale  old  gentleman,  "  we  here  present  you 
with  tlie  Views  of  the  Stammburg,  taken  on  various  sides  to  show 
how  the  mighty  Pile,  warred-on  and  warring,  has  from  old  time 
fronted  the  year  and  its  weather ;  how  here  and  there  its  wall  had  to 
yield,  here  and  there  rush  down  into  waste  ruins.  However,  we 
have  now  done  much  to  make  the  wild  mass  accessible  ;  for  more 
there  wants  not  to  set  every  traveller,  every  visitor,  into  astonish- 
ment, into  admiration." 

As  the  Prince  now  exhibited  the  separate  leaves,  he  continaed : 
"  Here  where,  advancing  up  the  hollow-way,  through  the  outer  ring- 
walls,  you  reach  the  Fortress  proper,  rises  against  us  a  rock,  the  firm- 
est of  the  whole  mountain ;  on  this  there  stands  a  tower  built,  — 
yet  where  Nature  leaves  off,  and  Art  and  Handicraft  begin,  no  one 
can  distinguish.  Farther  you  perceive,  sidewards,  walls  abutting  on 
it,  and  donjons  terrace-wise  stretching  down.  But  I  speak  wrong  ; 
for,  to  the  eye,  it  is  but  a  wood  tliat  encircles  that  old  summit :  these 
hundred-and-fifty  years  no  axe  has  sounded  there,  and  the  massiest 
stems  have  on  all  sides  sprimg  up ;  wherever  you  press  inwards  to 
the  walls,  the  smooth  maple,  the  rough  oak,  the  taper  pine,  with 
trunk  and  roots  oppose  you ;  round  these  we  have  to  wind,  and  pick 
our  footsteps  with  skill.  Do  but  look  how  artfully  our  Master  has 
brought  the  character  of  it  on  paper ;  how  the  roots  and  stems,  the 
species  of  eacl^  distinguishable,  twist  themselves  among  the  masonry, 
and  the  huge  boughs  come  looping  through  the  holes.  It  is  a  wilder- 
ness like  no  other:  an  accidentally  imique  locality,  where  ancient 
traces  of  the  long-vanished  power  of  Man,  and  the  ever-Uving,  ever- 
working  power  of  Nature  show  themselves  in  the  most  earnest 
conflict." 

£.xhibiting  another  leaf,  he  went  on  :  "  Wliat  say  you  now  to  the 
Castle-court,  which,  become  inaccessible  by  the  falUng-in  of  the  old 
gate-tower,  had  for  immemorial  time  been  trodden  by  no  foot  ?  We 
sought  to  get  at  it  by  a  side ;  have  pierced  through  walls,  blasted 
vaults  asunder,  and  so  provided  a  convenient  but  secret  way.  Inside 
it  needed  no  clearance  ;  here  stretches  a  flat  rock-summit,  smootlied 
by  Nature :  but  yet  strong  trees  have,  in  spots,  found  hick  and  oppor- 
tunity for  rooting  themselves  there  ;  they  have  softly  but  decidedly 
grown  up,  and  now  stretch  out  their  boughs  into  the  galleries  where 
the  knights  once  walked  to  and  fro  ;  nay  through  the  doors  and  win- 
dows into  the  vaulted  halls  ;  out  of  which  we  would  not  drive  them  : 
they  have  even  got  the  mastery,  and  may  keep  it.  Sweeping 
ftway  deep  strata  of  leaves,  we  have  found  the  notablest  place,  all 
vnoothed,  the  like  of  which  were  perhaps  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world. 
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"  After  all  this,  however,  it  is  still  to  be  remarked,  and  on  the  spot 
Itself  well  worth  examining,  how  on  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the 
main  tower,  a  maple  has  struck  root  and  fashioned  itself  to  a  stout 
tree,  so  that  you  hardly  can  with  difficulty  press  by  it,  to  mount  the 
battlements  and  gaze  over  the  mibounded  prospect.  Yet  here  too, 
you  linger  pleased  in  the  shade  ;  for  that  tree  is  it  which,  high  over 
the  whole,  wondrously  lifts  itself  into  the  air. 

"  Let  us  thank  the  brave  Artist,  tiien,  who  so  deservingly  in  va- 
rious pictures  teaches  us  the  whole,  even  as  if  we  saw  it :  he  has 
spent  the  fairest  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  season  tlierein,  and  for 
weeks  long  kept  moving  about  these  scenes.  Here  in  this  corner 
has  there  been,  for  him  and  the  warder  we  gave  him,  a  pleasant  little 
dwelling  fitted  up.  You  could  not  think,  my  Best,  what  a  lovely 
outlook  into  the  country,  into  court  and  walls,  he  has  got  there. 
But  now  when  all  is  once  in  outline,  so  pure,  so  characteristic,  he 
may  finish  it  down  here  at  his  ease.  With  these  pictures  we  will 
decorate  our  garden-hall ;  and  no  one  shall  recreate  his  eyes  over 
our  regular  parterres,  our  groves  and  sliady  walks,  without  wish- 
ing himself  up  there,  to  follow,  in  actual  sight  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new,  of  the  stubborn,  inflexible,  indestructible,  and  of  the 
fresh,  pliant,  irresistible,  what  reflections  and  comparisons  would 
rise  for  him." 

Honorio  entered,  with  notice  that  the  horses  were  brought  out ; 
then  said  the  Princess,  turning  to  the  Uncle :  "  Let  u§  ride  up ;  and 
you  will  show  me  in  reality  what  you  have  here  set  before  me  in 
image.  Ever  since  I  came  among  you,  I  liave  heard  of  this  under- 
taking; and  now  shouhl  like,  of  all  things,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
wliat  in  the  narrative  seemed  impossible,  and  in  the  depicting  re- 
mains improbable."  —  "Not  yet,  my  Love,"  answered  the  Prince: 
"  What  you  here  saw  is  wjiat  it  can  become  and  is  becoming ;  for 
the  present,  much  in  the  enterprise  stands  still  amid  impediments; 
Art  must  first  be  complete,  if  Nature  is  not  to  shame  it."  —  "  Then 
let  us  ride  at  least  upwards,  were  it  only  to  the  ftwt:  I  have  the 
greatest  wish  to-day  to  look  about  me  far  in  the  world."  —  "Alto- 
gether as  you  will,"  rej)lie<l  the  Prince.  —  "  I^t  us  rifle  through  the 
Town,  however,"  continued  the  Lady,  "  over  the  great  market-place, 
where  stands  the  innnmerahip  crowd  of  booths,  looking  like  a  little 
city,  like  a  camp.  It  is  ns  if  the  wants  and  oc<'npations  of  all  the 
families  in  the  land  were  turned  outwnnls,  assembled  in  this  centre, 
«nd  brou^'lit  into  the  light  of  day  :  for  the  attentive  observer  can 
descry  wluitsinver  it  is  that  man  performs  and  n<><'ds  ;  you  fancy,  for 
the  moment,  there  is  no  money  necessary,  that  nil  business  could 
here  bo  mnnngcd  hy  Imrter.  and  so  at  bottom  it  is.  Since  the  Prince, 
\«st  niglit,  set  nie  on  Ohsv  nlUctions,  it  is  pleasant  to  consider  how 
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here,  where  Mountain  and  Plain  meet  together,  both  so  clearly  speak 
out  what  they  require  and  wish.  For  as  the  highlander  can  fashion 
the  timber  of  his  woods  into  a  hundred  shapes,  and  mould  his  iron 
for  all  manner  of  uses,  so  these  others  from  below  come  to  meet  him 
with  most  manifold  wares,  in  which  often  you  can  hardly  discover 
the  material  or  recognise  the  aim." 

"  I  am  aware,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  that  my  Nephew  turns  his 
utmost  care  to  these  things  ;  for  specially,  on  the  present  occasion, 
this  main  point  comes  to  be  considered,  that  one  receive  more  than 
one  gives  out:  which  to  manage  is,  in  the  long-run,  the  sum  of  ail 
Political  Economy,  as  of  the  smallest  private  housekeeping.  Par- 
don me,  however,  my  Best :  I  never  like  to  ride  through  markets ; 
at  every  step  you  are  hindered  and  kept  back  ;  and  then  flames-up  in 
my  imagination  the  monstrous  misery  which,  as  it  were,  burnt  itself 
into  my  eyes,  when  I  witnessed  one  such  world  of  wares  go  off  in 
fire.     I  had  scarcely  got  to " 

"  Let  us  not  lose  the  bright  hours,"  interrupted  the  Princess  ;  for 
tlie  worthy  man  had  already  more  than  once  afflicted  her  with  the 
minute  description  of  that  mischance  :  how  he,  being  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, resting  in  the  best  inn,  on  the  market-place  which  was  just  then 
swarming  with  a  fair,  had  gone  to  bed  exceedingly  fatigued  ;  and  in 
the  night-time  been,  by  shrieks,  and  flames  rolling  up  against  his 
lodging,  hideously  awakened. 

The  Princess  hastened  to  mount  her  favourite  horse  :  and  led,  not 
through  the  backdate  upwards,  but  through  the  foregate  downwards, 
her  reluctant-willing  attendant ;  for  who  but  would  gladly  have  rid- 
den by  her  side,  who  but  would  gladly  have  followed  after  her  ?  And 
so  Honorio  too  had,  without  regret,  stayed  back  from  the  otherwise 
80  wished-for  Hunt,  to  be  exclusively  at  her  service. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated,  they  could  only  ride  through  the  market 
step  by  step  :  but  the  fair  Lovely  one  enlivened  every  stoppage  by 
some  sprightly  remark ;  "  I  repeat  my  lesson  of  yesternight,"  said 
she,  "since  Necessity  is  trying  our  patience."  And  in  truth,  the 
•whole  mass  of  men  so  crowded  about  the  riders,  that  their  progress 
was  slow.  The  people  gazed  with  joy  at  the  young  dame  ;  and  on 
io  many  smiling  countenances  might  be  read  the  pleasure  they  felt 
to  see  that  the  first  woman  in  the  land  was  also  the  fairest  and 
gracefiillest. 

Promiscuously  mingled  stood,  Mountaineers,  who  had  built  their 
still  dwellings  amid  rocks,  firs  and  spruces  ;  Lowlandcrs  from  hills, 
meadows  and  leas  ;  craftsmen  of  the  little  towns  ;  and  what  else  had 
all  assembled  there.  After  a  quiet  glance,  the  Princess  remarked  to 
her  attendant,  how  all  these,  whencesoever  they  came,  had  taken 
fiore  stuff  than  necessary  for  their  clothes,  more  cloth  and  lineu 
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more  ribands  for  trimming.    It  is  as  if  the  women  could  not  be  bualij 
enough,  the  men  not  puffy  enough,  to  please  themselves. 

"  We  will  leave  them  that,"  answered  tlie  Uncle  :  "  spend  his  su- 
perfluity on  what  he  will,  a  man  is  liappy  in  it ;  happiest  when  he 
therewith  decks  and  dizens  liimself."    The  fair  dame  nodded  assent 

So  had  they,  by  degrees,  got  upon  a  clear  space,  which  led  out  to 
the  suburbs  ;  when,  at  the  end  of  many  small  booths  and  stands,  a 
larger  edifice  of  boards  sliowed  itself,  which  was  scarcely  glanced  at 
till  an  ear-lacerating  bellow  sounded  forth  from  it.  The  feeding-hour 
of  the  wild-beasts,  tiiere  exhibited,  seemed  to  have  come  :  the  LioQ 
let  his  forest-  and  desert-voice  be  heard  in  all  vigour ;  the  horse* 
shuddered,  and  all  liad  to  remark  how,  in  the  peaceful  ways  and 
workings  of  the  cultivated  world,  the  king  of  the  wilderness  so  fear- 
fully announced  himself.  Coming  nearer  tlie  booth,  you  could  not 
overlook  the  variegated  colossal  pictures  representing  with  violent 
colours  and  strong  emblems  those  foreign  beasts  ;  to  a  sight  of  which 
the  peaceful  burgher  was  to  be  irresistibly  enticed.  The  grim  mon- 
strous tiger  was  pouncing  on  a  blackamoor,  on  the  point  of  tearing 
him  in  shreds  ;  a  lion  stood  earnest  and  majestic,  as  if  he  saw  no  prey 
worthy  of  him  ;  other  wondrous  particoloured  creatures,  beside  these 
mighty  ones,  deserved  less  attention. 

"  As  we  come  back,"  said  the  Trincess,  "  we  will  alight  and  take  a 
nearer  view  of  these  gentry."  —  "  It  is  strange,"  observed  the  Prince, 
"  that  man  always  seeks  excitement  by  Terror.  Inside,  there,  tlie 
Tiger  lies  quite  quiet  in  his  cage  ;  and  here  must  he  ferociously  dart 
upon  a  black,  that  the  people  may  fancy  the  like  is  to  be  seen  within  : 
of  murder  and  sudden  death,  of  burning  and  destruction,  there  is  not 
enough,  but  ballad-singers  nuist  at  every  corner  keep  reiK'nling  it. 
G(X)d  man  will  have  himself  frightened  a  little  ;  to  feel  the  better,  in 
•ecret,  how  beautiful  and  laudable  it  is  to  <lraw  breath  in  freedom." 

Whatever  of  apprehensiveiu'ss  from  such  bngl)ear  images  might 
have  remained,  was  soon  all  and  wholly  efliiced,  as,  issuing  through 
the  gate,  our  i)arty  entered  on  the  checHiillest  of  scenes.  The  rmid 
led  first  up  tlie  Uivcr,  as  yet  but  a  small  current,  and  bearing  only 
light  Iwats,  but  which  by-and-by,  as  a  renowned  world-stream,  would 
carry  forth  its  name  and  waters,  and  enliven  distant  land.'*.  They 
proceeded  next  through  well-cultivated  fruit-gardens  and  pleasure- 
ifrounds,  softly  ascending  ;  nnd  by  degrees  you  could  look  about  you, 
in  the  now  diselosed,  much-peopled  region ;  till  first  a  thicket,  then 
•  little  wood  admitted  our  riders,  and  the  gracefullest  hwalities  re- 
freshed and  limited  their  view.  A  meadow-vale  le.iding  upwards, 
ihortly  befon"  mown  for  the  second  time,  velvet-like  to  look  upon. 
And  watered  by  a  brook  rushing  ottt  lively  copious  at  once  from  th« 
jplanda  above,  received  t!>cm  a«  witli  welcome;  and  so  tin  v  .nv 
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proached  a  higher  freer  station ;  whicli,  on  issuing  from  tiie  wood, 
after  a  stiff  ascent,  tiiey  gained ;  and  could  now  descry,  orer  new 
clumps  of  trees,  the  old  Castle,  the  goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  rising 
in  the  distance,  as  pinnacle  of  the  rock  and  forest.  Backwards, 
again,  (for  never  did  one  mount  hither  without  turning  round),  they 
caught,  through  accidental  openings  of  the  high  trees,  the  Prince's 
Castle,  on  the  left,  lightened  by  the  morning  sun ;  the  well-built 
higher  quarter  of  the  Town,  sottened  under  light  smoke-clouds :  and 
80  on,  rightwards,  the  under  Town,  the  Kiver  in  several  bendings, 
with  its  meadows  and  mills ;  on  the  farther  side,  an  extensive  fertile 
region. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  with  the  prospect,  or  rather,  as  usually 
happens  when  we  look  round  from  so  high  a  station,  become  doubly 
eager  for  a  wider,  less  limited  view,  they  rode  on,  over  a  braid  stony 
flat,  where  the  mighty  Ruin  stood  fronting  them,  as  a  green-crowned 
summit,  a  few  old  trees  far  down  about  its  foot:  they  rode  along; 
and  so  arrived  there,  just  at  tlie  steepest,  most  inaccessible  side. 
Great  rocks  jutting  out  from  of  old,  insensible  of  every  change,  firm, 
well-founded,  stood  clenched  together  there :  and  so  it  towered  up- 
wards ;  what  had  fallen  at  intervals  lay  in  hOge  plates  and  fragments 
confusedly  heaped,  and  seemed  to  forbid  the  boldest  any  attempt. 
B\it  the  steep,  the  precipitous  is  inviting  to  youth  :  to  undertake  it, 
to  storm  and  conquer  it,  is  for  young  limbs  an  enjoyment.  The 
Princess  testified  desire  for  an  attempt;  Honorio  was  at  her  hand; 
the  Prince-Uncle,  if  easier  to  satisty,  took  it  cheerfully,  and  would 
show  that  he  too  had  strength  :  the  horses  were  to  wait  below  among 
the  trees ;  our  climbers  make  for  a  certain  point,  where  a  huge  pro- 
jecting rock  affords  standing-room,  and  a  prospect,  whi?h  indeed  ia 
already  passing  over  into  the  bird's-eye  kind,  yet  folds  ItseF  together 
there  picturesquely  enough. 

The  sun,  almost  at  its  meridian,  lent  the  clearest  light ;  the 
Prince's  Castle,  with  its  compartments,  main  buildings,  wings,  domes 
«id  towers,  lay  clear  and  stately  ^  the  upper  Town  in  its  whole 
I'xtent ;  into  the  lower  also  you  could  conveniently  look,  nay  by  the 
telescope  distinguish  the  booths  in  the  market-place.  So  further- 
some  an  instrument  Honorio  would  never  leave  behind  :  they  Icoked 
at  the  River  upwards  and  downwards  ;  on  this  side,  the  mountainous, 
terrace-like,  interrupted  expanse,  on  that  the  upswelling,  fruitful 
land,  alternating  in  level  and  low  hill ;  places  innumerable ;  for  it 
was  long  customary  to  dispute  how  many  of  them  were  here  to  be 
seen. 

Over  the  great  expanse  lay  a  cheerful  stillness,  as  is  common  at 
noon ;  when,  as  the  Ancients  were  wont  to  say,  Pan  is  asleep,  and 
«ll  Nature  holds  her  breath  not  to  awaken  him. 
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"  It  is  not  tlie  first  time,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  I,  on  some  such 
high  far-seeing  spot,  have  reflected  how  Nature,  all  clear,  looks  so 
pure  and  peacet'id,  and  gives  you  the  impression  as  if  there  were 
notiiing  contradictory  in  the  world ;  and  yet  when  you  return  back 
into  the  habitation  of  man,  be  it  lofty  or  low,  wide  or  narrow,  there 
is  ever  somewhat  to  contend  with,  to  battle  with,  to  smooth  and  put 
to  rights." 

Honorio,  who  meanwhile  was  looking  through  the  glass  at  the 
Town,  exclaimed,  "  See !  see  !  There  is  fire  in  the  market !  "  They 
looked,  and  could  observe  some  smoke  ;  the  flames  were  smothered 
in  the  daylight.  "  The  fire  spreads !  "  cried  he,  still  looking  through 
the  glass :  the  mischief  indeed  now  became  noticeable  to  the  good 
eyes  of  the  Princess ;  from  time  to  time  you  observed  a  red  burst 
of  flame,  the  smoke  mounted  aloft;  and  Prince-Uncle  said  ,  "Let  us 
return ;  that  is  not  good ;  I  alwajs  feared  I  should  see  that  misery 
a  second  time."  They  descended,  g(it  back  to  their  horses.  "  Ride," 
said  the  Princess  to  tlie  Uncle,  "  fast,  but  not  without  a  groom  :  leave 
me  Honorio ;  we  will  follow  without  delay."  The  Uncle  felt  the 
reasonableness^  nay  necessity  of  this  ;  and  started  off"  down  tlie 
waste  stony  slope,  at  th#quickest  pace  the  ground  allowed. 

As  the  Princess  mounted,  Honorio  said :  "  Please  your  Excellency 
to  ride  slow  !  In  the  Town  as  in  the  Castle,  the  tire-ajiparatus  is  in 
I>erfect  order;  the  people,  in  this  unexiH-'cted  accident,  will  not  lose 
their  presence  of  mind.  Here,  moreover,  we  liave  biul  ground,  little 
stones  and  short  grass  ;  quick  riding  is  unsafe  ;  in  any  case,  before 
we  arrive,  the  fire  will  be  got  under."  The  Princess  did  not  think 
Bo;  she  observed  the  smoke  si)reading,  she  fancied  that  she  saw  a 
flame  flash  up,  that  she  heard  an  explosion  ;  and  now  in  her  imagina- 
tion all  the  terrific  things  awoke,  which  the  wortiiy  Uncle's  reiK'ated 
narrative  of  his  exjK'riences  in  that  market-conflagration  had  too 
deoi)ly  implanted  there. 

Frightful  doubtless  had  that  business  Ix'en  ;  alarming  and  im- 
pressive enough  to  leave  behind  it,  painfully  through  life  long,  a 
boding  and  image  of  its  recurrence,  —  when  in  the  night-hcason,  on 
the  great  Irooth-covered  market-space,  a  sudden  Are  had  seized  booth 
after  booth,  before  the  sleej^TS  in  these  light  huts  could  be  shaken 
out  of  deep  dreams  :  the  Prince  himself,  ns  a  wearied  stranger  arriv- 
ing only  for  rest,  started  from  his  sleej),  sprang  to  the  wiiulow,  saw 
all  fearfully  illuminated  ;  flame  after  flame,  from  the  right,  from  the 
left,  darting  through  each  other,  rolls  quivering  towards  him.  The 
hoiwes  of  the  market-place,  reddt-ned  in  the  shine,  sii-uied  already 
glowing;  threatened  eveiy  moment  to  kindle,  and  burst  forth  in  firiv 
Helow,  theelenieni  raged  wilhuiit  let;  planks  craekeil,  laths  crai'kled, 
tiiu  canvaa  flew  abroad,  and  iu  dusky  flre-piaked   tJitter*  whirled 
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themselves  round  and  aloft,  — as  if  bad  spirits,  in  their  own  element, 
with  perpetual  change  of  shape,  were  in  capricious  dance,  devouring 
one  another,  and  tliere  and  yonder,  would  dart-up  out  from  tlieir 
penal  fire.  And  then,  with  wild  howls,  each  saved  wliat  was  at  hand : 
servants  and  masters  laboured  to  drag  forth  bales  already  seized  bj 
the  flames ;  to  snatch  away  yet  somewhat  from  the  burning  shelves, 
and  pack  it  into  the  chests,  wliich  too  they  must  at  last  leave  a  prey 
to  the  hastening  flame.  How  many  a  one  could  have  prayed  but  for 
a  moment's  pause  to  the  loud-advancing  fire  ;  as  he  looked  round  for 
the  possibility  of  some  device,  and  was  with  all  his  possessions 
already  seized !  On  the  one  side,  there  burnt  and  glowed  already 
what,  on  the  other,  still  stood  in  dark  night.  Obstinate  characters, 
will-strong  men,  grimly  fronted  the  grim  foe;  and  saved  much,  with 
loss  of  their  eyebrows  and  hair.  —  Alas,  all  this  waste  confusion  now 
arose  anew  before  the  fair  spirit  of  the  Princess ;  the  gay  morning 
prospect  was  all  overclouded,  and  her  eyes  darkened ;  wood  and 
meadow  had  put  on  a  look  of  strangeness,  of  danger. 

Entering  the  peaceful  vale,  heeding  little  its  refreshing  coolness, 
they  were  but  a  few  steps  onwards  from  the  copious  fountain  of  the 
brook  wiiich  flowed  by  them,  when  the  Princess  descried,  quite  down 
in  the  thickets,  something  singular,  which  she  soon  recognised  for 
the  tiger :  springing  on,  as  she  a  short  while  ago  had  seen  him  paint- 
ed, he  came  towards  her;  and  this  image,  added  to  the  frightful  ones 
she  was  already  busy  with,  made  the  strangest  impression.  "  Fly, 
your  Grace !  "  cried  Honorio,  "  fly !  "  She  turned  her  horse  towards 
the  steep  hill  they  had  just  descended.  The  young  man,  rushing  on 
towards  the  monster,  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  when  he  thought  him- 
self near  enough  ;  but,  alas,  without  effect ;  the  tiger  sprang  to  a 
side,  the  horse  faltered,  the  provoked  wild-beast  followed  his  course, 
upwards  straight  after  the  Princess.  She  galloped,  what  her  horse 
could,  up  the  steep  stony  space  ;  scarcely  apprehending  that  so  deli- 
cate a  creature,  imused  to  such  exertion,  could  not  hold  out.  It 
overdid  itself,  driven  on  by  the  necessitated  Princess;  it  stumbled  on 
the  loose  gravel  of  the  steep,  and  again  stumbled ;  and  at  last  fell, 
after  violent  efforts,  powerless  to  the  ground.  The  fair  dame,  reso- 
lute and  doxtcrnus,  failed  not  instantly  to  get  upon  her  feet;  the 
horse  too  rose,  but  the  tiger  was  approaching ;  though  not  with  ve- 
hement speed ;  the  uneven  ground,  the  sharp  stones  seemed  to  damp 
his  impetuosity  ;  and  only  Honorio  flying  after  him.  riding  with 
checked  speed  along  with  him,  appeared  to  stimulate  and  provoke 
his  force  anew.  Both  runners,  at  the  same  instant,  reached  the  spot 
where  the  Princess  was  standing  by  her  horse  :  the  Knight  bent  him- 
•elf,  fired,  and  with  this  second  pistol  hit  the  monster  through  the 
Head,  60  that  it  rushed  down  ;  and  now,  stretched  out  in  full  leugtli. 
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first  clearly  disclosed  the  miglit  and  terror  whereof  only  the  bodilj 
hull  was  lefl  lying.  Honorio  had  sprung  from  his  horse;  was  already 
kneeling  on  the  beast,  quenching  its  last  movements,  and  held  his 
drawn  hanger  in  his  right  hand.  The  youth  was  beautiful ;  he  had 
come  dashing  on,  as,  in  sports  of  tlie  lance  and  the  ring,  tiie  Princess 
had  often  seen  him  do.  Even  so  in  the  riding-course  would  his 
bullet,  as  lie  darted  by,  hit  the  Turk's-head  on  the  pole,  right  under 
the  turban  in  the  brow ;  even  so  would  he,  lightlj'  prancing  up,  prick 
his  naked  sabre  into  the  fallen  mass,  and  lift  it  from  the  ground.  In 
all  such  arts  he  was  dexterous  and  felicitous ;  both  now  stood  him  in 
good  stead. 

"  Give  him  the  rest,"  said  the  Princess  :  "  I  fear  he  will  hurt  you 
with  his  claws'."  —  "  Pardon  !  "  answered  the  youth  :  "  he  is  already 
dead  enough  ;  and  I  would  not  hurt  the  skin,  which  next  winter  shall 
shine  upon  your  sledge." — "  Sport  not,"  said  the  Princess  :  "  what- 
soever of  pious  feeling  dwells  in  the  depth  of  the  heart  unfolds  itself 
in  such  a  moment." — "I  too,"  cried  Honorio,  "was  never  more 
pious  than  even  now ;  and  therefore  do  I  think  of  what  is  joyfuUest ; 
I  look  at  the  tiger's  fell  only  as  it  can  attend  you  to  do  you  pleas- 
ure."—  "It  would  forever  remind  me,"  said  she,  "of  this  fearful 
moment."  —  "  Yet  is  it,"  replied  the  youth  with  glowing  cheeks,  "a 
more  harmless  spoil  than  when  the  weapons  of  slain  enemies  are  car- 
ried for  show  before  the  victor."  —  "  I  shall  bethink  me,  at  sight  of  it, 
of  your  boldness  and  cleverness  ;  and  need  not  add,  that  you  may 
reckon  on  my  thanks  and  tlie  Prince's  favour  for  your  life  long.  Hiit 
rise  ;  the  beast  is  clean  dead  ;  let  us  consider  what  is  next :  In-fore  all 
things  rise!"  —  "As  I  am  once  on  my  knees,"  replie<l  tiie  youtli, 
"  once  in  a  posture  which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  l)eon 
forbid,  let  me  beg  at  this  moment  to  receive  Bssumnce  of  the  favour, 
of  the  grace  which  you  vouch.safe  me.  I  have  already  asked  so  olten 
of  your  high  Consort  for  leave  and  promotion  to  go  on  my  travels. 
He  who  has  the  happiness  to  sit  at  your  table,  whom  you  honour 
with  the  privilege  to  entertain  your  comymny,  should  have  seen  tiie 
world.  Travellers  stream-in  on  us  from  all  parts  ;  and  when  a  town, 
an  important  spot  in  imy  quarter  of  the  world  comes  in  course,  tin 
question  is  sure  to  be  a.^ked  of  us,  Were  we  ever  there  ?  NoImxI  v 
allows  one  sense,  till  one  has  seen  nil  that :  it  is  as  if  you  iiad  tn 
instruct  yourself  only  for  the  sake  of  others." 

"  Jlise  ! "  rejH'ated  the  Princess  :  "  I  were  loth  to  wish  or  riMjut-st 
iiught  that  went  against  the  will  of  my  Husband  ;  however,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  cause  why  he  has  restrained  you  hitherto  will  soon  l>e 
nt  an  end.  His  intention  was  to  s(>e  you  ripi-ned  into  n  «>niplfti'  self- 
(glided  nobleman,  to  do  yourself  and  him  credit  in  foreign  jmrts,  hm 
hitherto  at  r\>urt;  and  I  should  think  this  deed  of  yours  wiu  as  good 
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a  recommendatory  passport  as  a  voung  man  could  wish  for,  to  take 
abroad  with  him." 

That,  instead  of  a  youthful  joy,  a  certain  mournfulness  came  over 
liis  face,  the  Princess  had  not  time  to  observe,  nor  had  he  to  indulge 
his  emotion  ;  for,  in  hot  haste,  up  the  steep,  came  a  woman,  with  a 
boy  at  lier  hand,  straight  to  the  group  so  well  known  to  us ;  and 
scarcely  had  Honorio,  bethinking  him,  arisen,  when  they  howling 
and  shrieking  cast  themselves  on  the  carcass ;  by  which  action,  as 
well  as  by  their  cleanly,  decent,  yet  particoloured  and  unusual  dress, 
might  be  gathered  that  it  was  the  mistress  of  this  slain  creature,  and 
the  black-eyed,  black-locked  boy,  holding  a  flute  in  his  hand,  her  son  ; 
weeping  like  his  mother,  less  violent,  but  deeply  moved,  kneoling 
beside  her. 

Now  came  strong  outbreakings  of  passion  from  this  woman  ;  inter- 
rupted indeed,  and  pulse-wise ;  a  stream  of  words,  leaping  like  a 
stream  in  gushes  from  rock  to  rock.  A  natural  language,  short  and 
discontinuous,  made  itself  impressive  and  pathetic :  in  vain  should 
we  attempt  translating  it  into  our  dialects  ;  the  approximate  purport 
of  it  we  must  not  omit.  "  They  liave  murdered  thee,  poor  beast ! 
murdered  without  need  !  Thou  wert  tame,  and  wouldst  fain  have 
lain  down  at  rest  and  waited  our  coming;  for  thy  foot-balls  were  sore, 
thy  claws  had  no  force  left.  The  hot  sun  to  ripen  them  was  want- 
ing. Thou  wert  the  beautifuilest  of  thy  kind  :  who  ever  saw  a  kingly 
tiger  so  gloriously  stretched-out  in  sleep,  as  thou  here  liest,  dead, 
never  to  rise  more  ?  When  thou  awokest  in  the  early  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, and  openedst  thy  throat,  stretching  out  thy  red  tongue,  thou 
wert  as  if  smiling  on  us;  and  even  when  bellowing,  thou  tookest  thy 
food  from  the  hands  of  a  woman,  from  the  fingers  of  a  child.  How 
long  have  we  gone  with  thee  on  thy  journeys  ;  how  long  has  thy 
company  been  useful  and  fruitful  to  us  !  To  us,  to  us  of  a  very  truth, 
meat  came  from  the  eater,  and  sweetness  oat  of  the  strong.  So  will 
it  be  no  more.     Woe  !  woe  ! " 

She  had  not  done  lamenting,  when  over  the  smoother  part  of  the 
Ciistle  Mountain  came  riders  rushing  down ;  soon  recognised  as  the 
I'rince's  Hunting-train,  himself  the  foremost.  Following  their  sport, 
in  the  backward  hills,  they  had  observed  the  fire-vapours  ;  and  fast 
through  dale  and  ravine,  as  in  fierce  chase,  takej  the  shortest  path 
towards  this  mournful  sign.  Galloping  along  the  stony  vacancy, 
they  stopped  and  stared  at  sight  of  tbe  unexpected  group,  which  in 
tliat  empty  expanse  stood  out  so  mark-worthy.  After  the  first  recog- 
nition, there  was  silence ;  some  pause  of  breathing-time,  and  then 
what  the  view  itself  did  not  impart,  was  with  brief  wonls  explained. 
So  stood  the  Prince,  contemplating  the  strange  unheard-of  incident ; 
a  circle  round  him  of  riders,  and  followers  that  had  run  on  foot. 
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What  to  do  was  still  undetermined ;  the  Prince  intent  on  ordering, 
executing ;  wlu  n  a  man  pressed  forward  into  the  circle ;  large  of 
Btature,  particoloured,  wondrously  apparelled,  like  wife  and  cliild. 
And  now  the  family,  in  union,  testified  their  sorrow  and  ajstonish- 
ment.  The  man,  however,  soon  restrained  himself;  bowed  in  rever- 
ent distance  before  tlie  Prince,  and  said  :  "  It  is  not  the  time  for 
lamenting  ;  alas,  my  lord  and  mighty  hunter,  the  Lion  too  is  loose  ; 
hitiier  towards  the  mountains  is  he  gone  :  but  spare  him,  have  morcj, 
tliat  he  x^erish  not  like  this  good  be.ast." 

"  Tlie  Lion  ! "  said  the  Prince  :  "  Hast  thou  the  trace  cf  him  ?  " — 
"  Yes,  Lord  I  A  peasant  down  there,  who  had  heedlessly  taken  shel- 
ter on  a  tree,  directed  me  lartlier  up  this  way,  to  tlie  lelt ;  but  I  saw 
the  crowd  of  men  and  horses  liere ;  anxious  for  tidings  of  assistance, 
1  hastened  hither."  —  "  So  then,"  commanded  the  Prince,  "  draw  to 
the  lelt.  Huntsmen  ;  you  will  load  your  pieces,  go  softly  to  work  ;  if 
you  drive  him  into  tlie  deep  woods,  it  is  no  matter:  but  in  the  end, 
good  man,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  your  animal :  why  were  you 
improvident  enough  to  let  him  loose?"  —  "The  fire  broke  out," 
replied  he;  "we  kept  quiet  and  attentive;  it  spread  fast,  but  at  a 
distance  from  us  ;  we  had  water  enough  for  our  defence ;  but  a  heap 
of  powder  blew  up,  and  threw  the  brands  on  to  us,  and  over  our 
heads ;  we  were  too  hasty,  and  are  now  ruined  people." 

The  Prince  was  still  busy  directing  ;  but  for  a  moment  all  seemed 
to  pause,  as  a  man  was  observed  luistily  springing  down  from  the 
heights  of  tiie  old  (^astie  ;  wiiom  the  troop  soon  recognised  for  the 
watcliman  tliat  had  been  stiitioned  there  to  keep  the  Painter's  apart- 
ment, while  he  lodged  tiiere  and  took  ciiarge  of  tiie  workmen.  He 
came  rimning,  out  of  breatli,  yet  in  a  few  words  soon  made  known, 
That  the  Lion  had  laid  himself  down,  within  tiie  higli  ring-wall,  in 
the  sunsliine,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  btK?ch,  and  was  behaving  quite 
quictlj'.  Witli  ap  air  of  vexation,  however,  the  niaji  concluded  : 
"  Why  did  I  t^ike  my  rifle  to  town  yesternight,  to  have  it  cleaned  1 
he  had  never  risen  again,  the  skin  had  been  mine,  and  I  might  all  my 
life  have  had  the  credit  of  the  tiling." 

The  Prince,  wiiom  his  military  experienci>s  here  also  8tou<l  in  stead, 
for  he  had  before  now  iK-en  in  situations  where  from  various  sidea 
inevitable  evil  seemed  to  threaten,  said  hereu|Mm  :  "  What  surety  do 
J  ou  give  me  tliat  if  we  spare  your  Lion,  he  will  not  work  destruc- 
tion among  us,  among  my  |H'ople  1  " 

"  This  M'oman  and  this  cliilil,"  answered  the  father  hastily,  "engage 
to  tame  him,  t*!  keip  him  iR-ucenble,  till  I  bring  up  the  cage,  and  then 
we  can  carry  him  hack  unharineil  and  without  hnrming  any  one." 

The  boy  put  hii«  flute  to  his  lips  ;  an  itistruniciit  of  the  kind  onc« 
Qamed  ■oft.  or  aweet  flutes;  ihort-beakud  like  pipes  :  he,  who  under 
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itood  tU  ^  art,  could  bring  out  of  it  the  gracefullest  tones.  Mtanwliile 
the  Prmce  had  inquired  of  tlie  watchman  liow  the  lion  came  up. 
"  By  the  hollow-way,"  answered  lie,  "  winch  is  walled-in  on  both 
Bides,  and  was  formerly  the  only  entrance,  and  is  to  he  the  only  one 
Btill :  two  footpaths,  which  led  in  elsewhere,  we  have  so  blocked  up 
and  destroyed  that  no  liuman  being,  except  by  that  first  narrow  pas- 
sage, can  reach  the  Magic  Castle  wliich  Prince  Friedrich's  talent  and 
taste  is  making  of  it." 

After  a  little  thought,  during  which  the  Prince  looked  round  at  the 
boy,  who  still  continued  as  if  softly  preluding,  he  turned  to  Honorlo, 
and  said :  "  Thou  hast  done  much  to-day,  complete  thy  tJisk.  Secure 
that  narrow  path  ;  keep  your  rifles  in  readiness,  but  do  not  slioot  till 
the  creature  can  no  otherwise  be  driven  back  :  in  any  case,  kindle  a 
fire,  which  will  frighten  him  if  he  make  downwards.  The  man  and 
woman  take  charge  of  the  rest."  Honorio  rapidly  bestirred  himself 
to  execute  these  orders. 

The  child  continued  his  tune,  which  was  no  tune  ;  a  series  of  notes 
without  law,  and  perliaps  even  on  that  account  so  heart-touching  : 
the  bystanders  seemed  as  if  enchanted  by  the  movement  of  a  song- 
like melody,  when  the  father  with  dignified  enthusiasm  begun  to 
speak  in  this  sort : 

"  God  lias  given  the  Prince  wisdom,  and  also  knowledge  to  discern 
that  all  God's  works  are  wise,  each  after  its  kind.  Behold  the  rock, 
how  he  stands  fast  and  stirs  not,  defies  the  weatiier  and  tlie  sunsiiine  ; 
primeval  trees  adorn  his  hea<l,  and  so  crowned  he  looks  abroad  ;  nei- 
ther if  a  mass  rush  away,  will  tiiis  continue  what  it  was,  but  falls 
broken  into  man}'  pieces  and  covers  the  side  of  the  descent.  But 
there  too  they  will  not  Uirry,  capriciously  they  leap  far  down,  the 
brook  receives  them,  to  the  river  he  bears  tliem.  Not  resisting,  not 
contra3ictory,  angular ;  no,  smooth  and  rounded  they  travel  now 
quicker  on  their  way,  arrive,  from  river  to  river,  finally  at  the  ocean, 
whitlier  march  the  giants  in  hosts,  and  in  the  depths  whereof  dwarfs 
are  busy. 

"  But  who  shall  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  stars  praise 
from  Eternity  to  Eternity!  Wiiy  look  ye  far  into  tlie  distance? 
Consider  here  the  Ik'c  :  late  at  the  end  of  iiarvest  she  still  busily 
^Mthers;  builds  her  a  house,  tight  of  corner,  straigiit  of  wall,  herself 
1 1 11-  architect  and  mason.  Behold  the  ant :  she  knows  her  way,  and 
J  .:•(.•«  it  not ;  she  piles  her  a  dwelling  of  grass-lialnis,  earth-crumbs, 
i\u\  neeilles  of  the  fir  ;  she  piles  it  aloft  and  arches  it  in  ;  but  she  has 
laboured  in  vain,  for  the  horse  stamps,  and  scrii]K'S  it  all  in  pieces : 
I"!  he  has  trodd 'n-down  her  beams,  and  scattered  her  ])Ianks;  iinpa- 
titntly  he  snorts,  and  cannot  rest ;  for  the  I,.onl  has  made  the  horse 
comrade  of  the  \rind  and  comi>anion  of  the  storm,  to  carry  man 
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irhither  lie  wills,  and  woman  whither  she  desires.  But  in  the  Woal 
of  Palms  arose  he,  the  Lion ;  with  earnest  step  traversed  the  wilder- 
nesses ;  there  rules  he  over  all  creatures  ;  his  might  who  shall  witii* 
stand  1  Yet  man  can  tame  him  ;  and  the  fiercest  of  living  things  ha« 
reverence  for  the  image  of  God,  in  which  too  tiie  angels  are  made, 
who  serve  the  Lord  and  his  servants.  For  in  the  den  of  Lions  Dan- 
iel was  not  afraid  ;  he  remained  fast  and  faithful,  and  tlie  wild  bellow- 
ing interrupted  not  his  song  of  praise." 

This  speech,  delivered  with  expression  of  a  natural  enthusiasm, 
the  child  accompanied  here  and  there  with  graceful  tcmes  ;  but  now, 
the  father  having  ended,  he,  with  clear  melodious  voice  and  skilful 
passaging,  struck  up  his  warble  ;  whereupon  the  father  took  the  flate, 
and  gave  note  in  unison,  while  tlie  child  sang  : 

From  the  Dens,  I,  in  a  deeper, 
Prophet's  song  of  praise  can  hear; 
Angel-host  he  hath  for  keeper, 
Needs  the  good  man  there  to  fear  ? 

Lion,  Lioness,  agazing, 
Mildlj'  pressing  ronnd  him  came; 
Yea,  that  Imrnble,  holy  praishig, 
It  hath  made  them  tame. 

The  father  continued,  accompanying  this  strophe  with  liis  flute;  the 
mother  here  and  there  touched-in  as  second  voice. 

Impressive,  however,  in  a  quite  peculiar  degree,  it  yna,  when  the 
chihl  now  began  to  shuffle  the  lines  of  the  strophe  into  <  ther  arrange- 
ment ;  and  thereby  if  not  bring  out  a  new  sense,  yet  heighten  tlie 
feeling  by  leading  it  into  self-excitement : 

Angel-host  around  doth  hover, 
Us  in  heavenly  tones  to  cheer; 
In  the  Dens  our  head  doth  cover,  — 
Needs  the  poor  cliild  tliere  to  fear? 

For  that  humble  holy  prnislng 
Will  perniit  no  evil  nigh: 
Angels  hnver,  keeping,  gazing; 
Who  so  safe  as  I'f 

^erptip<m  with  emphasis  and  elevation  began  all  three : 

For  th'  Ktcrnnl  rules  above  us, 
Lands  and  ofonns  rules  his  will; 
Lions  even  as  jnnibs  shnll  love  us, 
And  the  proudest  waves  be  still. 
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Whetted  sword  to  scabbard  cleaTing, 
Faith  and  Hopie  victorious  see; 
Strong,  who,  loving  and  belfeving, 
Prays,  0  Lord,  to  thee. 

All  were  silent,  hearing,  hearkening  ;  and  only  when  the  tones 
ceased  could  you  remark  and  distinguish  the  impression  they  had 
made.  All  was  as  if  appeased  ;  each  affected  in  his  way.  The 
Prince,  as  if  he  now  first  saw  the  misery  that  a  little  ago  had  threat- 
ened him,  looked  down  on  his  spouse,  who  leaning  on  him  forebore 
not  to  draw  out  the  little  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  therewith 
covered  her  eyes.  It  was  blessedness  for  her  to  feel  her  young 
bosom  relieved  from  the  pressure  with  which  the  preceding  minutes 
had  loaded  it.  A  perfect  silence  reigned  over  the  crowd ;  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  dangers  :  the  conflagration  below ;  and 
above,  the  rising-up  of  a  dubiously-reposing  Lion. 

By  a  sign  to  bring  the  horses,  the  Prince  first  restored  the  group 
to  motion  ;  he  turned  to  the  woman  and  said  :  "  You  think  then  that, 
once  find  the  Lion,  you  could,  by  your  singing,  by  the  singing  of 
tliis  child,  with  help  of  these  flute-tones,  appease  him,  and  carry  him 
back  to  his  prison,  unhurt  and  hurting  no  one?"  Tiiey  answered 
Yes,  assuring  and  affirming  ;  the  castellan  was  given  them  as  guide. 
And  now  the  Prince  started  off  in  all  speed  with  a  few  ;  the  Prin- 
cess followed  slower,  with  the  rest  of  the  train  :  mother  and  son,  on 
their  side,  under  conduct  of  the  warder,  who  had  got  himself  a  mus- 
ket, mounted  up  the  steeper  part  of  the  height. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  hollow-way  which  opened  their  access 
tu  the  Castle,  they  found  the  hunters  busy  heaping-up  dry  brush- 
wood, to  have,  in  any  case,  a  large  fire  ready  for  kindling.  "  There 
is  no  need,"  said  the  woman  :  "  it  will  all  go  well  and  peaceably, 
without  that." 

Farther  on,  sitting  on  a  wall,  his  double-barrel  resting  in  his  lap, 
Honorio  appeared  ;  at  his  post,  as  if  ready  for  every  occurrence. 
However,  he  seemed  hardly  to  notice  our  party  ;  he  sat  as  if  sunk  in 
deep  thoughts,  he  looked  round  like  one  whose  mind  was  not  there. 
The  woman  addressed  him  with  a  prayer  not  to  let  the  fire  be  lit; 
he  appeared  not  to  heed  her  words  ;  she  spoke  on  with  vivacity,  and 
cned :  "  Handsome  young  man,  thou  hast  killed  my  tiger,  I  do  not 
curse  thee  ;  spare  my  lion,  good  young  man,  I  will  bless  thee." 

Honorio  was  looking  straight  out  before  him,  to  where  the  sun  on 
lis  course  began  to  sink.  "  Thou  lookest  to  the  west,"  cried  the 
jroman ;  "thou  dost  well,  there  is  much  to  do  there;  hasten,  delay 
not,  thou  wilt  conquer.  But  first  conquer  thyself."  At  this  he  ap- 
peared to  give  a  smile;  the  woman  stept  on;   could  not,  however. 
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but  look  back  once  more  at  him  :  a  ruddy  sun  was  irradiating  hii 
face  ;  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  handsomer  youth. 

"  If  your  child,"  said  the  warder  now,  "  with  his  fluting  and  sing- 
ing, can,  as  you  are  persuaded,  entice  and  pacify  the  Lion,  we  shall 
soon  get  mastery  of  him  after,  for  the  creature  has  lain  down 
quite  close  to  the  perforated  vaults  through  which,  as  the  main  pas- 
sage was  blocked  up  with  ruins,  we  had  to  bore  ourselves  an  en- 
trance into  the  Castle-Court.  If  the  child  entice  him  into  this  latter, 
I  can  close  the  opening  with  little  difficulty  ;  then  the  boy,  if  he  like, 
can  glide  out  by  one  of  the  little  spiral  stairs  he  will  find  in  the  cor- 
ner. We  must  conceal  ourselves  ;  but  I  shall  so  take  my  place  tliat 
a  rifle-ball  can,  at  any  moment,  help  the  poor  child  in  case  of  ex- 
tremity." 

"  All  these  precautions  are  unnecessary  ;  God  and  skill,  piety  and 
a  blessing,  must  do  the  work."  —  "May  be,"  replied  tlie  warder; 
"  however,  I  know  ray  duties.  Firsts  I  must  lead  you,  by  a  difficult 
path,  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  right  opposite  the  vaults  and  opening  I 
have  mentioned :  the  child  may  then  go  down,  as  into  the  arena* of 
the  show,  and  lead  away  the  animal,  if  it  will  follow  him."  This 
was  done  :  warder  and  mother  looked  down  in  concealment,  as  the 
child  descending  the  screw-stairs,  showed  himself  in  the  open  space 
of  the  Court,  and  disappeared  opposite  them  in  the  gloomy  open- 
ing; but  forthwith  gave  his  flute  voice,  wliich  by-and-by  grew 
weaker,  and  at  hist  sank  dumb.  The  pause  was  bodeful  enough ; 
the  old  hunter,  familiar  witli  danger,  felt  heart-sick  at  the  singular 
conjecture ;  the  mother,  however,  with  cheerful  face,  bending  over 
to  listen,  showed  not  the  smallest  discomposure. 

At  last  the  flute  was  again  heard;  the  child  stept  forth  from  the 
cavern  with  glittering  satisfied  eyes,  the  Lion  after  him,  but  slowly, 
and  as  it  seemed  with  difliculty.  He  showed  here  and  there  desire 
to  lie  down ;  yet  the  boy  led  him  in  a  half-circle  tlin)ugli  the  few 
disleaved  many-tinted  trees,  till  at  length,  in  the  last  rays  of  tiie  sun, 
which  poiired-in  through  a  hole  in  the  ruins,  he  set  him  down,  as  if 
transfigured  in  the  bright  red  light;  and  again  commenced  his  jmci 
fying  song,  the  repetition  of  which  we  also  cannot  forbear  : 

From  the  Dens,  I,  In  a  deeper, 
Propliet's  Roiig  of  pruiso  can  hoar; 
Angcl-lioHt  i>o  hath  for  keeper, 
Needs  the  g(K)(l  man  there  to  fcnr? 

Lion,  Lioiiesa.'ngnzhig, 
Mildly  prcKiting  round  him  came; 
Yon,  tlint  bumble,  holy  praising, 
It  hath  made  them  tame. 
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Meanwhile  the  Lion  had  laid  itself  down  quite  close  to  the  child, 
and  lifted  its  heavy  right  fore-paw  into  his  hosom  ;  the  hoy  as  he 
Bung  gracefully  stroked  it ;  but  was  not  long  in  observing  that  a 
sharp  thorn  had  stuck  itself  between  the  balls.  He  carefully  pulled 
it  out ;  with  a  smile,  took  the  particoloured  silk-handkerchief  from 
his  nick,  and  bound  up  the  frightful  paw  of  the  monster  ;  so  that  his 
mother  for  joy  bent  herself  back  with  outstretched  arms  ;  and  per* 
haps,  according  to  custom,  would  have  shouted  and  clapped  applause, 
had  not  a  hard  hand-gripe  of  the  warder  reminded  her  that  tlie 
danger  was  not  yet  over. 

Triumphantly  the  child  sang  on,  having  with  a  few  tones  pre- 
luded: 

For  th'  Eternal  rules  above  ns, 

Lands  and  oceans  rules  his  will ; 

Lions  even  as  lambs  shall  love  us, 

And  the  proudest  waves  be  still. 

Whetted  sword  to  scabbard  cleaving, 
Faith  and  Hope  victorious  see: 
Strong,  who,  loving  and  believing, 
Prays,  0  Lord,  to  thee. 

Were  it  possible  to  fancy  that  in  the  countenance  of  so  grim  a 
creature,  the  tyrant  of  the  woods,  the  despot  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
an  expression  of  friendliness,  of  thankful  contentment  could  be  traced, 
then  here  was  such,  traceable  ;  and  truly  the  child,  in  his  illuminated 
look,  had  the  air  as  of  a  mighty  triumphant  victor ;  the  other  figure, 
indeed,  not  that  of  one  vanquished,  for  his  strength  lay  concealed  in 
him ;  but  yet  of  one  tamed,  of  one  given  up  to  his  own  peaceful  will. 
Tiie  child  fluted  and  sung  on,  changing  the  lines  according  to  his 
iray,  and  adding  new  : 

And  so  to  good  children  bringeth 
Blessed  Angel  help  in  need ; 
Fetters  o'er  the  cruel  fiingeth, 
Worthy  act  with  wings  doth  speed 

So  have  tamed,  and  firmly  iron'd 
To  a  poor  child's  feeble  knee, 
Him  the  forest's  lordly  tvrant. 
Pious  Thought  and  Jlelody. 
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II. 

SCHILLER,  GOETHE  AND  MADAME  DE  STAIL.» 

[1832.] 

In  this  age,  by  some  called  the  Locomotive,  when  men  tra'iel  with 
all  manner  of  practical,  scientific  and  unscientific  purposes ;  to  fish 
Mexican  oysters,  and  convert  the  heathen  ;  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, in  search  of  clieap  land,  good  groceries,  bibliography,  wives, 
new  cookery,  and,  generally,  though  without  effect,  in  search  of  hap- 
piness ;  when  even  kings,  queens  and  constitutions,  are  so  often  sent 
on  their  travels  ;  and  what  with  railways,  what  with  revolutions, 
absolutely  nothing  will  stay  in  its  place,  —  the  interest  that  once  at- 
tached to  mere  travellers  is  gone :  no  Othello  could  now  by  such 
means  win  the  simplest  Desdemona.  Nevertheless,  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  Travels  there  is  still  something  peculiar.  Shut  out  from  her 
bright  beloved  Paris,  she  gyrates  round  it  in  a  wider  or  narrower 
circle.  Haunted  with  danger,  affliction,  love  of  knowledge,  and 
above  all  with  ennui,  she  sets  forth  in  her  private  carriage  on  two 
intermingled  errands  :  first,  'to  find  noble  characters  ; '  secondly,  '  to 
study  national  physiognomies.'  The  most  distinguished  female  liv 
ing  will  see  tace  to  face  the  most  distinguished  personages  living,  bo 
they  male  or  female;  will  have  sweet  counsel  with  them,  or,  in  phil- 
osophic tourney,  *  free  passages  of  arms  ; '  will  gauge  them  with  her 
physiognomical  c.illipers,  and,  if  so  seem  fit,  print  their  dimensions 
in  books.  Not  to  sttidy  the  charters,  police  and  economy  of  natioiif;  ■ 
to  stiind  in  their  council-halls,  workshops,  dress-shops  and  social  ii 
aemblagcs ;  least  of  all,  to  gaze  on  waterfalls,  and  ruintil  robber- 
towers,  and  low  ovir  them,  as  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  can  do 
is  she  posting  through  the  world  :  but  to  read  the  living  lKX)k  of  man, 
as  written  in  various  tongues ;  nay,  to  read  the  chn>8toniathy  and 
diamond-edition  of  that  living  polyglot  book  of  man,  wlu-n-in,  for 
clear  eyes,  all  his  subordinate  i)erl<)rmance8,  practices  and  arrange- 
ments, or  the  best  spirit  of  thesr  stand  legible.  It  is  a  tour,  there- 
fore, not  for  this  or  that  object  of  culture,  this  or  tliat  branch  of 
wisdom;  but  for  culture  generally,  for  wisdom  itself:  and  combines 
with  this  distinction  that  of  Iwing  a  true  tour  of  knight-errantry,  and 
search  of  spiritual  ailventures  and  feats  of  Intellect,  —  the  only  knight- 
errantry  practicable  in  these  times.  With  such  high-soaring  views, 
Madame  first  penetraU'd  into  Oermany  in  1803 ;  and  could  nof 
miss  Weimar,  wliere  the  flower  of  intellectual  Germany  was  thei 
Mscmblcd. 

>  Vkaibk's  Maoasiri,  No.  36. 
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The  6gure  of  such  a  three  as  Goethe,  Schiller  and  De  Stael,  to 
whom  Wieland,  Miiller  and  other  giants,  might  be  joined,  rises  beau- 
tiful in  our  imagination,  and  throws  powder  in  the  eyes ;  and  per- 
haps, for  merely  poetic  purposes,  it  were  best  if  we  left  it  invested 
with  that  rose-coloured  cloud,  and  pried  no  deeper.  But  insatiable 
curiosity  will  nowise  let  the  matter  rest  tiiere ;  Science,  as  well  as 
Fancy,  must  have  its  satisfaction.  Tlie  'spiritual  Amazon'  was  a 
mortal  woman  ;  those  philosophic  joustings  and  symposia  were  also 
transacted  on  our  common  clay  earth  :  behind  that  gorgeous  arras, 
of  which  we  see  not  the  knotty  side,  wlio  knows  what  vulgar,  angu- 
lar stone  and  mortar  lies  concealed  !  In  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the 
Correspondence  Ixtween  Schiller  and  Goethe,  lately  published  ;  still  more, 
in  tlie  Thirty-first  Volume  of  Goethe's  Works,  even  now  publishing, 
where,  under  the  title  of  To/;-  tind  Jahres-He/t,  is  a  continuation  of  his 
Autobiography,  we  find  some  indications  and  disclosures.  These 
the  British  world,  for  insight  into  this  matter,  shall  now  also  behold, 
in  juxtaposition,  if  not  in  combination.  Of  Madame  in  London 
there  are  some  sketches  in  Byron's  Letters,  but  more  in  the  way  of 
daubing  than  of  painting;  done  too,  not  with  philosophic  permanent- 
colours,  but  with  mere  dandyic  ocjjre  and  japan,  which  last  were  but 
indifferently  applicable  here.  The  following  are  in  a  more  artistic 
Btj'le,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  sincere  and  a  real  likeness. 

We  give  the  whole  series  of  Notices,  which  we  have  translated, 
long  and  short,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  dates,  beginning 
with  the  first  note  of  distant  preparation,  and  ending  with  the  latest 
reminiscence.  Goethe  is,  for  the  time,  at  Jena,  engaged  in  laborious 
official  duties  of  a  literary  kind,  wiien,  on  the  80th  of  November 
1803,  Schiller  thus  finishes  a  letter  to  him  from  Weimar : 

'  Madame  de  Stael  is  actually  in  Frankfort,  and  we  may  soon  look 
•for  her  here.  If  she  but  understand  German,  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
'  do  our  part ;  but  to  preach  our  religion  to  her  in  French  phrases, 
'  and  standing  the  brunt  of  French  volubility,  were  too  hard  a  prob- 
'  lem.  We  should  not  get  through  so  cleverly  as  Schelling  did  with 
'Camille  Jourdan.     Farewell.' 

The  next  will  explain  themselves  : 

'  Jena,  \3(h  December  1808. 
'  It  was  to  be  foreseen,  that  when  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  Wei- 
mar, I  should  be  called  thither.  I  have  taken  counsel  with  myself, 
that  the  moment  might  not  surprise  me,  and  determined  on  staying 
here.  For  the  laborious  and  dubious  business  that  now  lies  on  me, 
whatever  physical  force  I  have,  especially  in  this  bad  month,  will 
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'  scantily  suffice  ;  from  tlie  intellectual  surveyance  down  to  the  me- 
'  chanical  typographical  department,  I  need  to  have  it  all  before  me. 
f  *  *  *  *  You,  my  dear  friend,  see,  not  witliout  horror. 
'  what  a  case  I  am  in  ;  with  Meyer,  indeed,  to  comfort  me,  yet  with- 
'  out  help  or  complete  fellow-feeling  from  any  one  :  for  wliatever  is 

*  so  much  as  possible,  our  people  look  upon  as  easy.  Wlierefore,  I 
'  entreat  you,  take  my  place  ;  guide  the  wliole  matter  for  the  best,  so 
'  far  as  possible.  If  Madame  de  Stael  please  to  visit  me,  she  shall  be 
'  well  received.  Let  me  but  know  four-and-twenty  iiours  bcforeliand, 
'  and  part  of  the  Loder  apartments  shall  be  furnished  to  lodge  her ; 
'  she  will  find  a  burgher's  table,  and  welcome ;  we  shall  actually  meet 
'  and  speak  together ;  she  can  stay  while  such  remains  her  pleasure. 
'  Wiiai  I  have  to  do  here  is  transacted  in  separate  half-hours  ;  the 
'  rest  of  my  time  shall  be  hers :  but  in  this  weather  to  go  and  to 
'  come,  to  dress,  appear  at  court  and  in  company,  is,  once  for  all,  ira- 

*  possible,  as  decisively  as  ever  you,  in  the  like  condition,  have  pro- 
'  nounccd  it. 

'  All  this  I  commit  to  your  friendly  guidance,  for  there  is  nothing 

*  that  would  gratify  me  more  than  to  see  this  distinguished  lady,  and 
•personally  make  acquaintance  with  her;  really  glad  were  I,  could 
'  she  spend  these  two  leagues  of  road  on  me.  Worse  quarters  than 
'  await  her  here  she  has  been  used  to  by  the  way.  Do  you  lead  and 
'  manage  these  conditions  with  your  delicate  and  kind  hand,  and  send 

me  an  express  when  anytliing  decided  occurs. 
'  Good  speed  to  all  that  your  solitude  produces,  as  yourself  couKl 
'  wish  and  will !     For  me,  I  am  rowing  in  a  foreign  element ;  nay,  I 

*  might  say,  only  splashing  and  spluttering  therein,  with  loss  for  the 
'  outward  man,  and  without  the  smallest  satisfaction  for  the  inward 
'  or  from  the  inward.  But  after  all,  if  it  be  true,  as  Homer  and 
'  Polygnotos  teach  me  more  and  more,  that  we  poor  mortals  have 
'  properly  a  kind  of  hell  to  enact  in  this  earth  of  ours,  such  a  life 
'  may  pass  among  the  rest.  A  thousand  farewells  in  the  celestial 
'  tense  I  '  Goetiik.' 


•  Wtimar,  I4th  Decrmbrr  1803. 
'Against  your  reasons  for  not  coming   iiither  there  is   nothin 
•  iolid   to  bo   urged ;    I  have  stated  them  witli   all   impressivene^ 
'to   the   Duke.      For   Madame   de    Staiil    herself  too,    it    must   1 
'much  picasanter  to  see  you  without  that  train  of  dissiimtion  ;  an  I 
for  yotirsclf,  tmder  such  an  arrangement,  this  acquaintance  niav 
prove  a  real  satisfaction,  which  were  otherwise  a  burden   not  to 
be  borne. 
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♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

'  Fare  you  heartily  well ;  keep  sound  and  cheerful,  and  deal  gently 
with  the  Pilgrimess  that  wends  towards  you.  When  I  hear  more, 
you  shall  learn.  '  Sqhillkb. 

'  P.  S.    The  Duke  gives  me  answer  that  he  will  write  to  you  him- 
'  self,  and  speak  with  me  in  the  Theatre.' 


'  Wtimar,  ilti  December  1803. 
'  The  rapid  and  truly  toilsome  alternation  of  productive  soUtude  * 
'  with  formal  society,  and  its  altogether  heterogeneous  dissipations, 
'  so  fatigued  me  last  week,  that  I  absolutely  could  not  take  the  pen, 
'  and  left  it  to  my  wife  to  give  you  some  picture  of  us. 

'  Matlame  de  Stael  you  will  find  quite  as  you  have  a  priori  con- 
'  strued  her :  she  is  all  of  one  piece ;  there  is  no  adventitious,  false, 
'  pathological  speck  in  her.  Hereby  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  the 
'  immeasurable  difference  in  temper  and  way  of  thought,  one  is  per- 
'  fectly  at  ease  with  her,  can  hear  all  from  her,  and  say  all  to  her. 
'  She  represents  French  culture  in  its  purity,  and  under  a  most  inter- 
'  esting  aspect.  In  all  that  we  name  philosophy,  therefore  in  all 
'  highest  and  ultimate  questions,  one  is  at  issue  with  her,  and  re- 
'  mains  so  in  spite  of  all  arguing.  But  her  nature,  her  feeling,  is 
'  better  than  her  metaphysics ;  and  her  fine  understanding  rises  to 
'  the  rank  of  genial.  She  insists  on  explaining  everything,  on  seeing 
'  into  it,  measuring  it ;  she  allows  nothing  dark,  inaccessible  ;  wliith- 
'  ersoever  her  torch  cannot  throw  its  light,  there  nothing  exists  for 
'  her.  Hence  follows  an  aversion,  a  horror,  for  the  transcendental 
'  philosophy,  which  in  her  view  leads  to  mysticism  and  superstition. 
•  Tliis  is  the  carbonic  gas  in  which  she  dies.  For  what  we  call  poetry 
'  there  is  no  sense  in  her  :  from  such  works  it  is  only  the  passionate, 
'  the  oratorical,  the  intellectual,  that  she  can  appropriate ;  yet  she 
'  will  endure  no  falsehood  there,  only  does  not  always  recognise  the 
'  true. 

'  You  infer  from  these  few  words  that  the  clearness,  decidedness 
'  and  rich  vivacity  of  her  nature  cannot  but  aflect  one  favourably. 
'  Our  only  grievance  is  the  altogether  unprecedented  glibness  of  her 

tongue :  you  must  make  yourself  all  ear,  if  you  would  follow  her 
'  Nevertheless,  as  even  I,  with  ray  small  faculty  of  speaking  French, 
'  get  along  quite  tolerably  with  her,  you,  with  your  greater  practice, 

will  find  communication  very  easy. 


1  Schiller  wsa  now  bailed  with  WUAtlm  Tell;  on  which  last  and  greatest  of  bis 
Dnnuw  this  portion  of  the  Correspondenct  touh  Gottht  mainly  fnma. 
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*  My  proposal  were,  that  you  came  over  on  Saturday ;  opened  the 
'acquaintance,  and  then  returned  on  Sunday  to  your  Jena  business. 

If  slie  stay  longer  than  tlie  new  year,  you  will  find  lier  liere ;  if  she 
'  leave  us  sooner,  she  can  still  visit  you  in  Jena  before  going. 
'  The  great  point  at  present  is,  that  you  hasten  to  get  a  sigiit  of  her, 

and  so  free  yourself  of  the  stretch  of  expectation.  If  you  can  conic 
'  sooner  than  Saturdfiy,  so  much  the  better. 

'  For  the  present,  farewell.     My  labour  has  not,  indeed,  advanced 

much  this  week,  but  also  not  stood  still.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that  this 
'  so  interesting  Phenomenon  should  have  come  upon  us  at  the  wrong 
'  season,  when  pressing  engagements,  bad  weather,  and  the  sad  public 
'occurrences  over  whicll  one  cannot  rise  quite  triumpiiant,  conspire 
•  to  oppress  us.  '  Schiller.' 

Goethe,  having  finished  his  work,  returns  to  Weimar,  but  not  iu 
health.     We  find  no  mention  of  Madame  till  the  4th  of  January,  and 

then  only  this  : 

♦  *  *  #  '  Of  the  Lady  de  Stael  I  hear  nothing  :  I  hope  she 
'  is  busy  with  Benjamin  Constant.  Wliat  would  I  give  for  quietness, 
'  liberty  and  health,  through  the  next  four  weeks !     I  should  then 

have  almost  done.  '  ScHiLttu 


{Apparently  of  the  tame  dittc) 
'  Here  come  the  new  Periodicals,  witli  tlie  request  tliat  you  would 
forward  them,  after  use,  to  Meyer:  especially  I  recommend  No.  13 
'  to  notice.  So  tliere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ?  And  did  not 
'  our  accomplished  Pilgrimess  assure  me  this  njorning,  with  the  ut- 
'  most  wiiveti,  that  whatever  wonls  of  mine  she  could  lay  hold  of,  she 
'  meant  to  print  ?  That  story  about  lioussenua  letters  •  tlm-s  her  no 
'  good  with  me  at  present.  One  sees  oneself  and  the  fcMilisli  French 
'  petticoat-ambition  as  iu  a  diamond-adamant  mirror.  The  bebt 
•  wislies  for  you.  •  Goethk.* 


{No  d,Ue.) 
•    •    •    •    '  Madame  de  Stael,  in  a  note  to  my  wife,  tliis  mom 
ing,  BiK>ak8  of  a  speedy  dejMirturc,  but  also  of  a  very  pmhable  rclurt 
by  Weimar.     *     ♦     *  '  Scmilleb.' 


I  Tbk  wiU  MpUIn  lUatf  anM^rarda. 
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(No  date.) 
*    *    *    '  Madame  de  Stael  means  to  stay  three  weeks  yet.    Spite 
'  of  all  her  French  hurry,  she  will  find,  I  fear,  by  her  own  experience, 
'that  we  Germans  in  Weimar  are  also  a  changeful  people,  —  that 
'  every  guest  should  know  when  to  be  gone.    *    *    * 

'  SCHILLEB.* 


(No  daie.) 
♦    ♦    *     '  De  Stael  I  saw  yesterday  here,  and  shall  see  her  again 
'  to-day  with  tlie  Duchess's  mother.     It  is  the  old  story  with  her : 
'  one  would  think  of  the  Danaides'  sieve,  if  Oknos  ^  with  his  ass  did 
'  not  rather  occur  to  one.  '  Schii.lee.' 


13A  January  1804. 
«    ♦    *    « Be  well  and  happy,  and  continue  by  your  noble  indus- 
'  try  to  give  us  a  fresh  interest  in  life :  stand  to  it  tightly  in  the  Hades 
'  of  company,  and  plait  your  reeds  there  into  a  right  stiff  rope,  that 

'  there  may  be  sometliing  to  chew. Greeting  and  hail ! 

'  Goethe.' 


l^lh  January. 
*    *    *    '  Your  Exposition  has  refreshei  me  and  nourished  me. 
'  It  is  highly  proper  that  by  such  an  act,  at  this  time,  you  express 
'  your  contradiction  of  our  importunate  Visitress ;   the  case  would 

*  grow  intolerable  otherwise. 

'  Being  sick  at  present,  and  gloomy,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
'  I  could  ever  hold  such  discourses  again.  It  is  positively  a  sin 
'  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  even  one  word  according  to  her 
'  dialect.  Had  she  taken  lessons  of  Jean  Paul,  she  would  not  have 
'  stiyed  so  long  in  Weimar :  let  her  try  it  for  otlier  three  weeks  at 

*  her  peril.    *    *    *    ♦  *  Schiixbb.* 


24(%  January, 
'  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Madame  de 

1  Oknoe,  a  Greek  gentleman,  of  date  unknown,  diligently  plaits  a  reed  rope,  which 
Us  am  as  diligently  eats.  This  Oknos  is  supposed  to  haye  had  an  unthrifty  veift. 
Baace  Schiller's  alla.sinn 
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'  Stael.  It  is  still  the  same  feeling :  with  all  daintiness  she  bears 
'  herself  rudely  enough,  as  a  traveller  to  Hyperboreans,  whose  noble 
'  old  pines  and  oaks,  whose  iron  and  amber,  civilised  people  indeed 
'  could  turn  to  use  and  ornament. 

*  Meanwhile  she  forces  you  to  bring  out  the  old  worn  carpets,  by 
'  way  of  guest-present,  and  the  old  rusty  weapons  to  defend  yourself 

'  Witlial.  '  GOETHB.' 


26<A  January. 
«  ♦  *  #  «  What  are  you  busy  with  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  ? 
'  That  long-projected  French  reading  of  Madame  de  Stael's  takes 
'  place,  I  hear,  to-morrow  evening.  However,  if  you  are  at  home 
'  then,  and  in  the  mood,  I  hereby  invite  myself,  for  I  long  much  to 
'  see  you.  'Schiller.' 


'  Madame  de  Stael  was  here  to-day  with  Miiller,  and  the  Duke 
'  soon  joined  us ;  whereby  the  discourse  grew  very  lively ;  and  our 
'  first  object,  that  of  revising  her  Translation  of  The  Fisher,^  was 
'  rendered  vain, 

****** 

'  To-morrow  evening,  about  five,  Benjamin  Constant  is  to  be  with 

•  me.    If  you  can  look  in  later,  it  will  be  kindly  done.    Wishing  j'Ott 

*  sound  sleep.  '  Gokthk.' 


Bih  February. 
♦     *     *     « If  you  can  visit  me  to-night,  pray  mention  to  the 
'  bearer  at  what  hour  you  would  like  the  carriage. 

'  GoETiii:.' 

*  *  *  '  Being  in  quite  special  tune  for  working  to-day,  I  must 
*  make  a  long  evening  of  it,  and  doubt  whetlier  I  shall  pet  out  to  you. 
'  Unhappily  I  have  to  struggle  and  make  up  beforehand  for  the  lust 
'  of  to-morrow,  being  engaged  to  dine  with  Madame  dc  Staiil  then. 

'  SCIIILLBB.' 


I  '  Dta  Waaser  nutoht,  dM  Wawer  ichiroU, 
Ein  Fincher  mm  daran  ; '  fro. 

'  ft  Mtobntted  IltUa  poem  of  Ooethe's. 
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( On,  or  after,  the  21tt  of  Feb.) 
*    *    *    '  To-night  we  shall  meet  at  Madame's.     Yesterday  we 
'  missed  you  sadlj.     Many  a  merry  matter  turned  up,  which  we  will 
'  laugh  at  by  ourselves  some  day.  '  Schiller.' 


( On,  or  after,  the  12fh  of  March.) 
'  It  is  a  right  comfort  to  me  that  you  otfer  to  take  charge  of  Tell. 
'  If  I  be  in  any  tolerable  state,  I  will  certainly  come.  Since  I  saw 
'  you  last  time  at  the  rehearsal,  I  have  not  been  at  all  well :  tlie 
'  weather  is  not  kind  to  me  ;  besides,  ever  since  the  departure  of 
'  Madame,  I  have  felt  no  otherwise  than  as  if  I  had  risen  from  a 
'  severe  sickness.  '  Schilleb.' 

With  clipping  and  piecing  we  have  now  done  ;  but,  by  way  of  hem 
to  this  patchwork,  subjoin  the  passage  from  Goethe's  Autobiography  ^ 
above  referred  to,  which  offers  us  a  summary  and  brief  synopsis  of 
the  whole  circumstances,  —  written  long  afterwards,  in  that  tone  of 
cheerful  gravity,  combining  the  clearest  insight  with  tolerance  and 
kindly  humour,  to  which  no  reader  of  his  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  can 
be  a  stranger. 

'  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  Weimar  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
while  I  was  still  at  Jena  busied  with  the  Programme.     What  Schil- 
ler wrote  me  on  the  21st  of  that  month  served  at  once  to  instruct 
'  me  touching  the  relation  which  her  presence  would  give  rise  to.'-* 

'  As  I  could  not  move  from  Jena  till  my  task  were  finished,  there 
'  came  tidings  and  delineations  to  me  of  many  kinds  how  the  lady 
•  bore  herself  and  was  received  ;  and  I  could  moderately  well  pre- 
'  scribe  for  myself  the  part  I  had  to  play  :  yet  it  all  turned  out  quite 
'  otherwise,  as  in  the  next  year,  which  we  are  now  approaching,  must 
'be  shown. 

*  *  *  '«  *  * 

1804. 
'  Winter  had  come  on  with  full  violence,  the  roads  were  snowed- 
'  np ;  without  strong  effort  was  no  travelling.  Madame  de  Stael  an- 
I'nounced  herself  more  and  more  importunately.  My  business  was 
I 'concluded,  and  I  resolved  for  many  reasons  to  return  to  Weimar; 
I'bat  this  time,  also,  I  felt  the  unwholesomeness  of  winter  residence  in 
I 'the  Castle.    The  so  dear-bought  experience  of  1801  had  not  made 

1  Werke,  b.  xxxi.  ss.  170-6. 

*  Here  follows  Schiller's  Letter,  which  we  have  given  already  sub  data. 
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■  me  wiser  :  I  returnel  with  a  bad  cold,  which,  without  being  dan* 
'  gerous,  kept  me  some  days  in  bed,  and  then  weeks  long  in  my 
'room;  on  which  account,  a  part  of  this  distinguished  lady's  stay 
'  was  for  me  historical  only,  as  I  learned  what  happened  in  society 
'  from  the  narratives  of  friends  ;  and  afterwards  too  t)ur  personal  in- 
'  tercourse  had  to  be  managed  first  by  billets,  then  by  dialogues,  and, 

later  still,  in  the  smallest  circle,  —  perhaps  the  most  favourable  way 
both  for  learning  what  was  in  her,  and  imparting,  so  far  as  that 
might  be,  what  was  in  me. 
'  With  decisive  vehemence  she  followed  her  purpose,  to  become 

■  acquainted  with  our  circumstances,  coordinating  and  subordinating 
'  them  to  her  ideas  ;  to  inform  herself  as  much  as  possible  concerning 
'  individuals  ;  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  to  gain  clear  views  of  our 
'  social  relations  :  with  her  deep  female  spirit  to  penetrate  and  see 
'  through  our  general  modes  of  representing  Man  and  Nature,  which 
'  is  called  our  philosophy.  Now.  though  I  had  no  cause  to  simulate 
'  with  lier,  as  indeed,  even  when  I  let  juyself  have  free  course,  i)eoj)le 
'  do  not  always  rightly  interpret  me ;  yet  here  there  was  an  ex- 
'  traneous  circumstance  at  work,  that  for  tiie  moment  made  me  shy. 
'  I  received,  just  at  that  time,  a  newly-published  Frcncii  book,  con- 
'  taining  the  correspondence  of  two  ladies  with  liousseau.^  On  the 
'  secluded,  inaccessible  man,  these  fair  intruders  had  played-off  a 
'downright  mystification,  —  contriving  to  interest  him  in  certain 
'small  concerns,  and  draw  him  into  letter-writing;  which  letters, 
'  when  they  iiad  enough  of  the  joke,  they  lay  together,  and  send 
'  forth  through  the  press. 

'  To  Madame  de  Stael  I  expressed  my  dislike  of  the  proceedings; 
'  she,  however,  took  the  nuitter  lightly  ;  nay  seemed  to  applaud  it, 
'and  not  obscurely  signified  that  she  meant  to  deal  with  us  much  in 
'  the  same  way.  There  needed  no  more  to  put  me  on  my  guanl,  in 
'  some  measure  to  seal  me  up. 

'  Tiie  great  qualities  of  tliis  higli-thinking  and  high-feeling  au- 
'  tliorcss  lie  in  the  view  of  every  one;  and  the  results  of  her  journey 
'  through  Germany  testify  sufficiently  liow  well  she  applied  her  tinu 
•  there. 

'  Her  objects  were  manifold :  she  wished  to  know  Weimar,. to  gain 
'accurate  aeqtuiintance  with  its  moral,  social,  literary  aspects,  nnd 
'  what  else  it  oflered  ;  farther,  however,  she  herself  hIso  wished  to  bo 
'known;  and  endeavoured  therefore  to  give  her  own  views  cur- 
'rency,  no  less  than  to  search-out  our  way  of  thought.  Neither 
'could  she  nst  satisfied  even  here:  she  must  nlso  work  \\\wn  tho 
'senses,  upon  the  feelings,  the  spirit;  must  strive  to  awaken  a  cer- 
tain activity  or  vivacity,  witli  the  want  of  which  she  reproached  tu 
>  8m  aboT«,  undor  (Ut«  the  4th  of  Jauuarj. 
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'  Haring  no  notion  of  what  Duty  means,  and  to  what  a  silent,  col- 
'  lected  posture  he  that  undertakes  it  must  restrict  himself,  she  was 
'  erermore  for  striking  in,  for  instantaneously  producing  an  effect 
'  In  society  there  must  be  constant  talking  and  discoursing. 

'  The  Weimar  people  are  doubtless  capable  of  some  enthusiasm, 
'  perhaps  occasionally  of  a  false  enthusiasm ;  but  no  French  up- 
'  blazing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  them :  least  of  all  at  a  time  when 

*  the  French  political  preponderance  threatened  all  Europe,  and  calm- 
'  thinking  men  foresaw  the  inevitable  mischief  which,  next  year,  was 
'  to  lead  us  to  tlie  verge  of  destmctiou 

'  In  the  way  of  public  reading  alio,  and  reciting,  did  tliis  lady 
'  strive  for  laurels.  I  excused  myself  from  an  evening  party  when 
'  she  exhibited  PMdre  in  this  fashion,!  and  where  the  moderate  Ger- 

*  man  plaudits  nowise  contented  her. 

'  To  philosophise  in  society,  means  to  talk  with  vivacity  about  in- 
'  soluble  problems.  This  was  her  peculiar  pleasure  and  passion. 
'Naturally  too  she  was  wont  to  carry  it,  in  such  speaking  and  coun- 
'  ter-speaking,  up  to  those  concerns  of  thought  and  sentiment  which 
'  properly  should  not  be  spoken  of  except  between  God  and  the  indi- 

*  vidual.  Here,  moreover,  as  woman  and  Frenchwoman,  she  had  the 
'  habit  of  sticking  fast  on  main  positions,  and,  as  it  were,  not  hearing 
'  rightly  what  the  other  said. 

'  By  all  these  things  the  evil  genius  was  awakened  in  me,  so  that  I 
'  would  treat  whatever  was  advanced  no  otherwise  than  dialectically 
'and  problematically,  and  often,  by  stiff-necked  contradictions, brought 
'  her  to  despair ;  wherein,  truly,  she  for  the  first  time  grew  rightly 
'  amiable,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  exhibited  her  talent  of 
'  thinking  and  replying. 

'  More  than  once  I  had  regular  dialogues  with  her,  ourselves  two ; 
'  in  which  likewise,  however,  she  was  burdensome,  according  to  her 
'  fashion :  never  granting,  on  the  most  important  topics,  a  moment  of 
'reflection,  but  passionately  demanding  that  you  should  despatch  the 

*  deepest  concerns,  the  weightiest  occurrences,  as  lightly  as  if  it  were 
*«  game  at  shuttlecock. 

'  One  little  instance,  instead  of  many,  may  find  place  here  : 
•  She  stepped  in,  one  evening  before  court-time,  and  said,  as  if  for 
'  salutation,  with  warm  vehemence,  "  I  have  important  news  to  tell 
'you:  Moreau  is  arrested,  with  some  others,  and  accused  of  treason 
'  against  the  Tyrant."  I  had  long,  as  every  one  had,  taken  interest 
'  in  the  person  of  this  noble  individual,  and  followed  his  actions  and 
'  attempts.  I  now  silently  called  back  the  past ;  in  order,  as  my  way 
'  ii,  to  try  the  present  thereby,  and  deduce,  or  at  least  forecast,  the 

1  8«e  mbove :  date,  26th  Jsnnary. 
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*  future.  The  lady  changed  the  conversation,  leading  it,  as  usual,  on 
'  manifold  indifferent  things  ;  and  as  I,  persisting  in  my  reverie,  did 
'not  forthwith  answer  her  witli  due  liveliness,  she  again  reproached 
'  me,  as  slie  had  often  done,  that  this  evening  too,  according  to  cus- 
'  torn,  I  was  in  tlie  dumps  (tnaussade) ,  and  no  cheerful  talk  to  be  had 
'  with  me.  I  felt  seriously  angry  ;  declared  that  she  was  capable  of 
'  no  true  sympathy,  that  she  dashed  in  witliout  note  of  warning,  felled 
'you  with  a  club, — and  next  minute  you  must  begin  piping  tunes 
'for  her,  and  jig  from  subject  to  subject. 

'  Such  speeches  were  quite  according  to  her  heart ;  she  wished  to 
'  excite  passion,  no  matter  what.  In  order  to  appease  me,  she  now 
'  went  over  all  the  circumstances  of  the  above  sorrowful  mischancoj 
'  and  evinced  therein  great  penetration  into  characters,  and  acquaint- 

*  ance  with  the  posture  of  affairs. 

'  Another  little  story  will  prove  likewise  how  gaily  and  lightly  you 
'  might  live  with  her,  so  you  took  it  her  own  way  : 

'  At  a  numerous  supper-party  with  the  Duchess  Amelia,  I  yaa 

*  sitting  far  off  her,  and  chanced  this  time  also  to  be  t;iciturn  and 
'rather  meditative.  My  neighbours  reproved  me  for  it.  and  there 
'rose  a  little  movement,  the  cause  of  which  at  length  reached  up  to 

the  higher  personages.  Madame  de  Staiil  heard  the  accusation  of 
my  silence ;  expressed  herself  regarding  it  in  the  usual  terms,  and 
added,  "  On  the  whole,  I  never  like  Goethe  till  he  has  had  a  bottle 
of  champagne."  I  said  half-alouu,  so  that  those  next  me  could  hear, 
"  I  suppose  then,  we  have  often  got  a  little  elevated  together."  A 
moderate  laugh  ensued.  She  wanted  to  know  the  cause.  No  one 
'  tould,  or  would,  give  a  Frencli  version  of  my  words  in  tlieir  proper 
'  sense ;  till  at  last  Eenjamin  Constant,  one  of  those  near  me,  under- 
took, as  she  continued  asking  and  importuning,  to  satisfy  her  by 

*  some  euphonistlc  i)hrase,  and  so  terminate  the  business. 

'But  whatever,  on  reflection,  one  may  think  or  say  of  these  pnv 
ceedings,  it  is  ever  to  be  acknowledged  that,  in  their  results,  tliey 
'  have  been  of  great  importance  and  influence.  That  Work  on  Ger- 
many, which  owed  its  origin  to  such  social  conversations,  must  be 
'looked  on  as  a  mighty  implement,  whereby,  in  the  Chinese  Wall  of 
'  antiqiiated  prejudices  which  divided  us  from  France,  a  brojid  gap 
'was  broken;  so  that  across  the  Rhine,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 

*  across  the  Channel,  our  neighbours  at  last  took  closer  knowledge  of 
'  us  ;  and  now  the  whole  remote  West  is  open  to  our  influences.  Ix;t 
'  us  bless  those  annoyances,  therefore,  and  that  conflict  of  national 
'peculiarities,  which  at  the  time  seemed  unseasonable,  and  nowist 

promiivd  us  furtherance.' 
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THE   TALE.i 

BY   GOETHB. 
[1832.] 

That  Goethe,  many  years  ago,  wrote  a  piece  named  Das  Mahrchen  (Th« 
Tale);  which  the  admiring  critics  of  Germany  contrived  to  criticise  by  a 
Btroke  of  the  pen;  declaring  that  it  was  indeed  The  Tale,  and  worthy  to 
be  called  the  Tale  of  Tales  {das  Mahrchen  aikr  Mahrchen), — may  appear 
certain  to  most  English  readers,  for  they  have  repeatedly  seen  as  much  in 
print.  To  some  English  readers  it  may  appear  certain,  furthermore,  that 
they  personally  know  this  Tale  of  Tales ;  and  can  even  pronounce  it  to 
deserve  no  such  epithet,  and  the  admiring  critics  of  Germany  to  be  little 
other  than  blockheads. 

English  readers !  the  first  certainty  is  altogether  indubitable;  the  second 
certainty  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

That  same  Mahrchen  aller  Mahrchen  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
at  this  hour,  in  the  Fifteenth  Volume  of  Goethe's  Werke;  and  seeing  is 
oelieving.  On  the  other  hand,  that  English  '  Tale  of  Tales,'  put  forth 
some  years  ago  as  the  Translation  thereof,  by  an  individual  connected  with 
the  Periodical  Press  of  London  (his  Periodical  vehicle,  if  we  remember 
broke  down  soon  after,  and  was  rebuilt,  and  still  runs,  under  the  name  of 
Court  Journal),  —  was  a  Translation,  miserable  enough,  of  a  quite  different 
thing;  a  thing,  not  a  Mahrchen  (Fabulous  Tale)  at  all,  but  an  Erzahlung 
or  common  fictitious  Narrative;  having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  real 
piece  (beyond  standing  in  the  same  Volume);  not  so  much  as  Milton's 
Tetrachordon  oi  Divorce  has  to  his  Alletji-o  and  Penseroso!  In  this  way 
•o  individuals  connected  with  the  Periodical  Press  of  London  play  their 
part,  and  commodiously  befool  thee,  0  Public  of  English  readers,  and  can 
serve  thee  with  a  mass  of  roasted  grass,  and  name  it  stewed  venison;  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  till  thou  —  open  thy  eyes,  and  from  a  blind  monster 
become  a  seeing  one. 

This  mistake  we  did  not  publicly  note  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence; 
for  two  good  reasons:  first,  that  while  mistakes  are  increasing,  like  Popu- 
lation, at  the  rate  of  Twelve  Hundred  a-day,  the  benefit  of  seizing  one, 
and  throttling  it,  would  be  perfectly  inconsiderable:  second,  that  we  were 
not  then  in  existence.  The  highly  composite,  astonishing  Entity,  which 
here  as  '  0.  Y.'  addresses  mankind  for  a  season,  still  slumbered  (his  ele 
ments  scattered  over  Infinitude,  and  working"  under  other  shapes)  in  the 
womb  of  Nothing!  Meditate  on  us  a  little,  0  Reader:  if  thou  wilt  con- 
sider who  and  wha'.  we  are;  what  Powers,  of  Cash,  Esurience,  Intelligence, 
Stupidity  and  Mystery  created  us,  and  what  work  we  do  and  will  do,  there 
•hall  be  no  end  to  thy  amazement. 

I  f  KAsn's  Masabxs.  No.  88.  • 
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This  mistake,  h«wever,  we  do  now  note ;  induced  thereto  by  occasion 
By  the  fact,  namely,  that  a  genuine  English  Translation  of  that  Mahrcheh 
has  been  handed-in  to  us  for  judgment;  and  now  (such  judgment  having 
proved  merciful)  comes  out  from  us  in  the  way  of  publication.  Of  tha 
Translation  we  cannot  say  much;  by  the  colour  of  the  paper,  it  may  ba 
some  seven  years  old,  and  have  lain  perhaps  in  smoky  repositories:  it  is 
not  a  good  Translation;  yet  also  not  wholly  bad ;  faithful  to  the  original 
(as  we  can  vouch,  after  strict  trial);  conveys  the  real  meauing,  though 
with  an  effort:  here  and  there  our  pen  has  striven  to  lielp  it,  but  could  not 
do  much.  The  poor  Translator,  who  signs  himself  '  D.  T.,'  and  affects  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  though,  as  we  have  ground  to  surmise,  ho 
is  probably  in  straits  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  —  has,  at  a  more  recent 
date,  appended  numerous  Notes;  wherein  he  will  convince  himself  that 
more  meaning  lies  in  his  Mdhrcken  '  than  in  all  the  Literature  of  our  cen- 
tury: '  some  of  these  we  have  retained,  now  and  then  with  an  explanatory 
or  exculpatory  word  of  our  own;  the  most  we  have  cut  away,  as  super- 
fluous and  even  absurd.  Superfluous  and  even  absurd,  we  say:  D.  T.  can 
take  this  of  us  as  he  likes;  we  know  him,  and  what  is  in  him,  and  what 
is  not  in  him;  believe  that  he  will  prove  reasonable;  cnn  do  either  way. 
At  all  events,  let  one  of  the  notablest  Performances  produced  for  the  last 
thousand  years,  be  now,  through  his  organs  (since  no  other,  in  this  elapsed 
half-century,  have  offered  themselves),  set  before  an  undiscerning  public. 

We  too  will  premise  our  conviction  that  this  Afahrchen  presents  a  phan- 
tasmagoric Adumbration,  pregnant  with  deepest  significance  ;  though 
Dowise  that  D.  T.  has  so  accurately  evolved  the  same.  Listen  notwith- 
standing to  a  remark  or  two,  extracted  from  his  immeasurable  Proem.: 

'  Dull  men  of  this  country,'  says  he, '  who  pretend  to  admire  Goethe, 
'  smiled  on  me  when  I  first  asked  the  meaning  of  this  Tale.  "  Meaning! " 
'answered  they:  "  it  is  a  wild  arabesque,  without  meaning  or  purpose  at 
'  all,  except  to  dash  together,  copiously  enough,  confused  hues  of  Iinagina- 

*  tion,  and  see  what  will  come  of  them."  Such  is  still  the  persuasion  of 
'several  heads;  which  nevertheless  would  perhaps  grudge  to  be  consid- 

*  ered  wigblocks.'  —  Not  impossible  :  the  first  Sin  in  our  Universe  was 
Lucifer's,  that  of  Self-conceit.  But  hear  again;  what  is  more  to  tho 
point: 

'  The  difficulties  of  interpretation  are  exceedingly  enhanced  by  one  cir- 
'  cumstunce,  not  unusual  in  other  sucli  writings  of  Goethe's;  nnmely,  that 
'this  is  no  Allegory;  which,  as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progieu,  you  have  on'\ 
once  for  all  to  find  the  key  of,  and  so  go  on  unlocking  :  it  is  a  Phanf.n 
magory,  rather;  wherein  things  the  most  heterogeneous  arc,  with  homo- 
geneity of  figure,  emblemed  forth;  which  would  require  not  one  key  to 
unlock  it,  but,  at  dilferont  stages  of  the  business,  a  dozen  sui> 
keys.     Here  you  have  Kpochs  of  Time  shadowed  forth,  there  (,^i 

of  tho  Human  Soul;  now  it  Is  Institutions,  Historical  Events,  now  

trines.  Philosophic  Truths:  thus  are  all  manner  of  "  entities  and  quiilili 
ties  and  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies"  set  flying;  you  have  tho  whole  1  ou" 
ElemcifU  chnotico-crcntiTely  jumbled  together,  and  spirits  enough  em 
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bodying  themselves,  and  roguishly  peering  through,  in  the  confused  wild 

■working  mass !     *    *    * 
'  So  much,  however,  I  will  stake  my  whole  money-capital  and  literary 

character  upon:  that  here  is  a  wonderful  Emblem  of  Universal  His- 
'TORY  set  forth:  more  especially  a  wonderful  Emblem  of  this  our  won- 
'  derful  and  woful  "  Age  of  Transition;"  what  men  have  been  and  done, 
'  what  they  are  to  be  and  do,  is,  in  this  Tale  of  Tales,  poetico-prophetically 
'  typified,  in  such  a  style  of  grandeur  and  celestial  brilliancy  and  life,  as 
'  the  Western  Imagination  has  not  elsewhere  reached;  as  only  the  Oriental 
'  Imagination,  and  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  wont  to  attempt.'  —  Here 
surely  is  good  wine,  with  a  big  bush  I  Study  the  Tale  of  Tales,  O  reader: 
even  in  the  bald  version  of  D.  T.,  there  will  be  meaning  found.  He  con- 
tinues in  this  triumphant  style: 

'  Can  any  mortal  head  (not  a  wigblock)  doubt  that  the  Giant  of  this 
'  Poem  means  Superstition-  ?  That  the  Ferryman  has  something  to  do 
'  with  the  Priesthood  ;  his  Hut  with  the  Church  ? 

'  Again,  might  it  not  be  presumed  that  the  River  were  Time;  and  that 
'  it  flowed  (as  Time  does)  between  two  worlds?  Call  the  world,  or  coun- 
'  try  on  this  side,  where  the  fair  Lily  dwells,  the  world  of  Supernatural- 
'  ISM  ;  the  country  on  that  side.  Naturalism,  the  working  week-day 
'  world  where  we  all  dwell  and  toil:  whosoever  or  whatsoever  introduces 
'  itself,  and  appears,  in  the  firm-earth  of  human  business,  or  as  we  well 

*  say,  comes  into  Existence,  must  proceed  from  Lily's  supernatural  coun- 
'  try  ;  whatsoever  of  a  material  sort  deceases  and  disappears  might  be 
'  expected  to  go  thither.  Let  the  reader  consider  this,  and  note  what  comes 
'  of  it. 

'  To  get  a  free  solid  commimication  established  over  this  same  won- 
'  drons  River  of  Time,  so  that  the  Natural  and  Supernatural  may  stand  in 

*  friendliest  neighbourhood  and  union,  forms  the  grand  action  of  this  Phan- 
'  tasmagoric  Poem :  is  not  such  also,  let  me  ask  thee,  the  grand  action  and 
'summary  of  Universal  History;  the  one  problem  of  Human  Culture;  the 
'  thing  which  Mankind  (once  the  three  daily  meals  of  victual  were  mod- 
'erately  secured)  has  ever  striven  after,  and  must  ever  strive  after?  — 

*  Alas!  we  observe  very  soon,  matters  stand  on  a  moit  distressful  footing, 
'  in  this  of  Natural  and  Supernatural:  there  are  three  conveyances  across, 
'  and  all  bad,  all  incidental,  temporary,  uncertain:  the  worst  of  the  three, 
'  one  would  think,  and  the  worst  conceivable,  were  the  Giant's  Shadow,  at 
'  sunrise  and  sunset;  the  best  that  Snake-bridge  at  noon,  yet  still  only  a 
'  bad-best.     Consider  again  our  trustless,  rotten,  revolutionary  "  age  of 

transition,"  and  see  whether  this  too  does  not  fit  it! 
'  If  yon  ask  next.  Who  these  other  strange  characters  are,  the  Snake, 
the  Will-o"-wisps,  the  Man  with  the  Lamp?  I  will  answer, "in  general 
and  afar  off,  that  Lifjht  must  signify  numan  Insight,  Cultivation,  in  one 
sort  or  other.  As  for  the  Snake,  I  know  not  well  what  name  to  call  it 
by;  nay  perhaps,  in  our  scanty  vocabularies,  there  is  no  name  for  it, 
though  that  does  not  hinder  its  being  a  thing,  genuine  enough.  Medita- 
tion; Int illectual   Research;    Understanding;   in  the  most   general  ao- 
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ceptation,  Thought:  all  these  come  near  designating  it;  none  actually 
designates  it.  Were  I  bound,  under  legal  penalties,  to  give  the  creature 
a  name,  I  should  say,  Thought  rather  than  another. 

'  But  what  if  our  Snake,  and  so  much  else  that  works  here  beside  it, 
were  neither  a  quality,  nor  a  reality,  nor  a  state,  nor  an  action,  in  any  kind; 
none  of  these  things  purely  and  alone,  but  something  intermediate  and 
partaking  of  thorn  all !  In  which  case,  to  name  it,  in  vulgar  speecii,  were 
a  still  more  frantic  attempt:  it  is  unnameable  in  speech;  and  remains 
only  the  allegorical  Figure  known  in  this  Tale  by  the  name  of  Snake, 
and  more  or  less  resembling  and  shadowing-forth  somewhat  that  speech 
has  named,  or  might  name.  It  is  this  heterogeneity  of  nature,  pitching 
your  solidest  Predicables  heels-over-head,  throwing  you  half-a-dczen 
Categories  into  the  melting-pot  at  once,  —  that  so  unspeakably  bewilders 
a  Commentator,  and  for  moments  is  nigh  reducing  him  to  deliriun 
iaUans. 

'  The  Will-o' -wisps,  that  laugh  and  jig,  and  compliment  the  ladies,  anv. 
eat  gold  and  shake  it  from  them,  I  for  my  own  share  take  the  liberty  of 
viewing  as  some  shadow  of  Elegant  Culture,  or  modem  Fine  Litera- 
ture; which  by-and-by  became  so  sceptical-destructive;  and  did,  as 
French  Philosophy,  eat  Gold  (or  Wisdom)  enough,  and  shake  it  out 
again.  In  which  sense,  their  coming  (into  Jlxistcnce)  by  the  old  Ferry- 
man's (by  the  Priesthood's)  assistance,  and  almost  oversetting  his  boar, 
and  then  laughing  at  him,  and  trying  to  skip-oflF  from  him,  yet  being 
obliged  to  stop  till  they  had  satisfied  him:  all  this,  to  the  discerning  eye, 
has  its  significance. 

'  As  to  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  in  him  and  his  gold-(7iV«n_i7,  jewel-form- 
ing, and  otherwise  so  miraculous  Light,  which  "  casts  no  shadow,"  and 
"cannot  illuminate  what  is  wholly  otherwise  in  darkness,"  —  I  see  what 
you  might  name  the  celestial  REAsua  of  Man  (Keason  as  contrasted  with 
Understanding,  and  superordinated  to  it),  the  purest  essence  of  his  seeing 
Faculty;  which  manifests  itself  as  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  of  Prophecy,  or 
whatever  else  of  highest  in  the  intellectual  sort  man's  mind  can  do.  We 
behold  this  respectable,  venerable  Lamp-bearer  everywlierc  present  in 
time  of  need;  directing,  accomplishing,  working,  wonder-working,  final' v 
victorious;  —  as,  in  strict  reality,  it  is  ever  (if  we  will  study  it)  the  Pocti 
Vision  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  Knowledge  or  Action;  and  i< 
the  source  and  creative  fountain  of  whatsoever  mortals  ken  or  can,  and 
mystically  and  miraculously  guides  them  forward  wiiithcr  they  are  to  go. 
Be  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  then,  named  Reason;  mankind's  noblest 
inspired  Insight  and  Light;  whereof  all  the  other  lights  are  but  effluences, 
and  more  or  less  discoloured  emanations. 

'His  Wife,  poor  old  wonnui,  wo  shall  call  PuAcrtOAL  Endeavour; 

which  as  married  to  Keason,  to  spiritual  Vision  and  Belief,  first  makcs-op 

man's  being  liere  below.     Unhappily  the  ancient  couple,  wo  find,  are  but 

'in  a  decayed  condition:  the  better  emblems  are  they  of  Reason  and  En 

'd«Hvour  ill  this  our  "  transitionary  ago!  "     The  Man  presents  himself  ii 

'  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  the  Woman  has  grown  old,  garrulous,  queruloos 
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'both  live  nevenneless  in  their  "ancient  cottage,"  better  or  worse,  th 

•  roof-tree  of  which  still  holds  together  over  them.  And  then  those  mis- 
'chievous  Will-o'- wisps,  who  pa\'  the  old  lady  such  court,  and  eat  all  tkk 
'old  gold  (all  that  was  wise  and  beautiful  and  desirable)  off  her  walls; 
'  and  show  the  old  stones,  quite  ugly  and  bare,  as  they  had  not  been  for 
'  ages!     Besides  they  have  killed  poor  Mops,  the  plaything,  and  joy  and 

fondling  of  the  house ;  —  as  has  not  that  same  Elegant  Culture,  or  French 
'Philosophy  done,  wheresoever  it  has  arrived?  Mark,  notwithstanding, 
'  how  the  Man  with  the  Lamp  puts  it  all  right  again,  reconciles  everj-- 
'  tiling,  and  makes  the  finest  business  out  of  what  seemed  the  worst. 

'  With  regard  to  the  Four  Kings,  and  the  Temple  which  lies  fashioned 
'  underground,  please  to  consider  all  this  as  the  Future  lying  prepared  and 
'  certain  under  the  Present:  you  observe,  not  only  inspired  Reason  (or  the 
'  Man  with  the  Lamp),  but  scientific  Thought  (or  the  Snake),  can  discern 

•  it  hing  there:  nevertheless  much  work  must  be  done,  innumerable  diflS- 
'  culties  fronted  and  conquered,  before  it  can  rise  out  of  the  depths  (of  the 
'  Future),  and  realise  itself  as  the  actual  worshipping-place  of  man,  and 
'  "  the  most  frequented  Temple  in  the  whole  Earth." 

'  As  for  the  fair  Lily  and  her  ambulatory  necessitous  Prince,  these  are 
'  objects  that  I  shall  admit  myself  incapable  of  naming:  yet  nowise  admit 
'  myself  incapable  of  attaching  meaning  to.  Consider  them  as  the  two 
'disjointed  Halves  of  this  singular  Dualistic  Being  of  ours;  a  Being,  I 
'  must  say,  the  most  utterly  Dualistic;  fashioned,  from  the  very  heart  of 

•  it,  out  of  Positive  and  Negative  (what  we  happily  call  Light  and  Dark- 
'  ness.  Necessity  and  Freewill,  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  like);  everj-where 
'  out  of  two  mortally  opposed  things,  which  yet  must  be  united  in  vital 
'  love,  if  there  is  to  be  any  Life ;  —  a  Being,  I  repeat,  Dualistic  beyond 
'  expressing;  which  will  split  in  two,  strike  it  in  any  direction,  on  any  of  its 
'  six  sides;  and  does  of  itself  split  in  two  (into  Contradiction),  everj-  hour 

of  the  day,  —  were  not  Life  perpetually  there,  perpetually  knitting  it  to- 
_  gether  again !  But  as  to  that  cutting-up.  and  parcelling,  and  labelling 
of  the  indivisible  Human  Soul  into  what  are  called  "  Faculties,"  it  is  a 
thing  1  have  from  of  old  eschewed,  and  even  hated.  A  thing  which  you 
must  sometimes  do  (or  you  cannot  ^eak)\  yet  which  is  never  done  with- 
out Error  hovering  near  you;  for  most  part,  without»her  pouncing  on 
you,  and  quite  blindfolding  you. 

'  Let  not  us,  therefore,  in  looking  at  Lily  and  her  Prince  be  tempted  to 
that  practice:  why  should  we  try  to  name,  them  at  all?  Enough,  if  we 
do  feel  that  man's  whole  Being  is  riven  asunder  every  way  (in  this  "tran- 
sitionary  age"),  and  yawning  in  hostile,  irreconcilable  contradiction  with 
itself:  what  good  were  it  to  know  farther  in  what  direction  the  rift  (as  our 
Poet  here  pleased  to  represent  it)  had  taken  effect?  Fancy,  however, 
that  these  two  Halves  of  Man's  Soul  and  Being  are  separated,  in  pain 
and  enchanted  obstruction,  from  one  another.  The  better,  fairer  Half  sits 
in  the  Supernatural  country,  deadening  and  killing;  alas,  not  permitted 
to  come  across  into  the  Natural  visible  country',  and  there  make  all 
blessed  and  alive!    The  rugged  stronger  Half,  in  such  separation,  is  quit* 
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•  lamed  and  paralytic;  wretched,  forlorn,  in  a  state  of  death-life,  must  h« 
'  wander  to  and  fro  over  the  River  of  Time ;  all  that  is  dear  and  essentia; 
'  to  him,  imprisoned  there ;  which  if  he  look  at,  he  grows  still  weaker 
'  which  if  he  touch,  he  dies.  Poor  Prince!  And  let  the  judicious  reader 
'  who  has  read  the  Era  he  lives  in,  or  even  spelt  the  alphabet  thereof,  say 
'  whether,  with  the  paralytic-lamed  Activity  of  man  (hampered  and  ham- 
'  strung  in  a  "  transitionary  age  "  of  Scepticism,  Methodism  ;  atheistic 
'  Sarcasm,  hysteric  Orgasm ;  brazen-faced  Delusion,  Pufl'ery,  Hypocrisy, 

•  Stupidity,  and  the  whole  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill),  it  is  not  even  sd? 
'  Must  not  poor  man's  Activity  (like  this  poor  Prince)  wander  from  Nat- 
'  ural  to  Supernatural,  and  back  again,  disconsolate  enough;  unable  to  do 

•  anything,  except  merely  wring  its  hands,  and,  whimpering  and  blubber- 
'  ing,  lamentably  inquire:    What  shall  I  do? 

'But  Courage!  Courage!  The  Temple  is  built  (though  imdergronnd); 
'  the  Bridge  shall  arch  itself,  the  divided  Two  shall  clasp  each  other  as 
'  flames  do,  rushing  into  one ;  and  all  that  ends  well  shall  be  well !  Mark 
'  only  how,  in  this  inimitable  Poem,  worthy  of  an  Olympic  crown,  or  price 
'of  the  Literary  Society,  it  is  represented  as  proceeding! ' 

So  far  D.  T. ;  a  commentator  who  at  least  does  not  want  confidence  in 
himself:  whom  we  shall  only  caution  not  to  be  too  confident;  to  remember 
always  that,  as  he  once  says, '  Phantasmagory  is  not  Allegory; '  that  much 
exists,  under  our  very  noses,  which  has  no  '  name,'  and  can  get  none;  that 
the  '  River  of  Time  '  and  so  forth  may  be  one  thing,  or  more  than  one,  or 
none;  that,  in  short,  there  is  risk  of  the  too  valiant  D.  T.'s  bamboozling 
himself  in  this  matter;  being  led  from  puddle  to  pool;  and  so  left  standing 
at  last,  like  a  foolish  mystified  nose-of-wax,  wondering  where  the  devil 
he  is. 

To  the  simpler  sort  of  readers  we  shall  also  extend  an  advice;  or  be  it 
rather,  proffer  a  petition.  It  is  to  fancy  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  de- 
livered altogether  from  D.  T.'s  company;  and  to  read  this  Afahrclien,  as  if 
it  were  there  only  for  its  own  sake,  and  those  tag-rag  Notes  of  his  were  so 
much  blank  paper.  Let  the  .simpler  sort  of  readers  say  now  how  they 
like  it!  If  unhappily,  on  looking  back,  some  spasm  of  *  the  malady  of 
thought'  begin  afflicting  them,  let  such  Notes  be  then  inquired  of,  but  not 
till  then,  and  the'n  also  with  distrust.  Pin  thy  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve; 
hast  thou  not  two  eyes  of  thy  own  ? 

The  Commentator  himself  cannot,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  imagine  that  he  hM 
exhausted  the  matter.     To  (lecii)her  and  re|)rescnt  the  (jcnetit  of  this  ex- 
traordinary Production,  and  what  was  the  Author's  state  of  mind  in  pro-j 
ducing  it;  to  see,  with  dim  common  eyes,  what  the  great  (loethe,  wit 
inspired  poetic  eyes,  then  saw;  and  paint  to  oneself  the  thick-comir 
shapes  and  muny-coloured  splendours  of  his  •  Prospero's  Grotto,'  at  thai 
hotir:  this  were  what  we  couM  call  complete  criticism  and  cominentJiryi 
what  I).  T.  is  far  from  having  done,  and  ought  to  fall  on  his  face,  «« 
confess  that  ho  can  tievor  do. 

We  shall  conclude  with  remarking  two  things.     VhM,  that  D.  T.  do 
•ot  appear  to  have  sot  eye  on  any  of  those  German  C  mmcritaries  on  thil 
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Tale  of  Tales;  or  even  to  have  heard,  credently,  that  snch  exist:  an  omis- 
sion, in  a  professed  Translator,  which  he  himself  may  answer  for.  Seo 
ondly,  that  with  all  his  boundless  preluding,  he  has  forgotten  to  insert  the 
Author's  own  prelude;  the  passage,  namely,  by  which  this  Mahrchen  is 
specially  ushered  in,  and  the  key-note  of  it  struck  by  the  Composer  him- 
self, and  the  tone  of  the  whole  prescribed  !  This  latter  altogether  glaring 
omission  we  now  charitably  supply;  and  then  let  D.  T.,  and  his  illustrious 
Original,  and  the  Readers  of  this  Magazine  take  it  among  them.  Turn  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Deutschen  Awgewanderten  (page  208,  Volume  xv.  of 
the  last  Edition  of  Goethe's  Werke);  it  is  written  there,  as  we  render  it: 

'  "  The  Imagination,"  said  Karl,  "  is  a  fine  faculty;  yet  I  like  not  ■when 
'  she  works  on  what  has  ac'ually  happened:  the  airy  forms  she  creates  aro 
'welcome  as  things  of  their  own  kind;  but  uniting  with  Truth  she  pro- 
'  duces  oftenest  nothing  hut  monsters;  and  seems  to  me,  in  such  cases,  to 
'  fly  into  direct  variance  with  Reason  and  Common  Sense.  She  ought,  yon 
'  might  say,  to  hang  upon  no  object,  to  force  no  object  on  us;  she  must, 
'  if  she  is  to  produce  Works  of  Art,  play  like  a  sort  of  music  upon  us ; 
'  move  us  within  ourselves,  and  this  in  such  a  way  that  we  forget  there  is 
'  anything  without  us  producing  the  movement." 

'"Proceed  no  farther,"  said  the  old  man,  "with  your  conditionings! 
'  To  enjoy  a  product  of  Imagination  this  also  is  a  condition,  that  we  enjoy 
'  it  unconditionally ;  for  Imagination  herself  cannot  condition  and  bargain ; 
'  she  must  wait  what  shall  be  given  her.  She  forms  no  plans,  prescribes 
'for  herself  no  path;  but  is  borne  and  guided  by  her  own  pinions;  and 
'hovering  hither  and  thither,  marks  out  the  strangest  courses;  which  in 
'  their  direction  are  ever  altering.  Let  me  but,  on  my  evening  walk,  call 
'up  again  to  life  within  me,  some  wondrous  figures  I  was  wont  to  play 
'  with  in  earlier  years.  This  night  I  promise  3'ou  a  Tale,  which  shall 
'  remind  you  of  Nothing  and  of  All."  ' 

And  now  for  it.  0.  Y. 


In  his  little  Hut,  by  the  great  River,  which  a  heavy  rain  had  swoln 
to  overflowing,  lay  the  ancient  Ferryman,  asleep,  wearied  by  the  toil 
of  the  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  night.^  loud  voices  awoke  him  ;  he 
heard  that  it  was  travellers  wishing  to  be  carried  over. 

Stepping  out,  he  saw  two  large  Will-o'-wisps,  hovering  to  and  fro 
on  his  boat,  which  lay  moored  :  they  said,  they  were  in  violent  haste, 
and  should  have  been  already  on  the  other  side.     The  old  Ferry- 

1  In  the  middle  of  the  night  truly !  In  the  middle  of  the  Dark  Ages,  when  what 
with  Mahomedan  Conquests,  what  with  Christian  Crusadings,  Destructions  of  Con- 
Itantinople,  Discoveries  of  America,  the  TiME-Uivpr  was  indeed  swoln  to  overflowing; 
»nd  the  Igna  Fatui  (of  Elegant  Culture,  of  Literature.)  must  needs  feel  in  haste  to 
^t  over  into  Existence,  l)eing  much  wanted  ;  and  ap"ly  to  tlie  Priesthood  (respect- 
»ble  old  Ferryman,  roused  out  of  sleep  thereby!),  who  willingly  introdnced  them, 
■liMhlevoug  ungrateful  imps  a«  they  wert  —  D.  T. 
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man  made  no  loitering ;  pushed  off,  and  steered  with  his  usual  sldll 
obliquely  through  the  stream  ;  while  the  two  strangers  whiffled  and 
hissed  together,  in  an  unknown  very  rapid  tongue,  and  every  now 
and  then  broke  out  in  loud  laughter,  hopping  about,  at  one  time  on 
the  gunwale  and  the  seats,  at  another  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Tlie  boat  is  heeling !  "  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  if  you  don't  be  quiet, 
it  will  overset ;  be  seated,  gentlemen  of  the  wisp  ! " 

At  this  advice  they  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  mocked  the  old 
man,  and  were  more  unquiet  than  ever.  He  bore  their  mischief  with 
patience,  and  soon  reached  the  farther  shore. 

"  Here  is  for  your  labour !  "  cried  the  travellers,  and  as  they  shook 
themselves,  a  heap  of  glitering  gold-pieces  jingled  down  into  the  wet 
boat.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  wliat  are  you  about  'i  "  cried  the  old 
man  ;  "  you  will  ruin  me  forever  !  Had  a  single  piece  of  gold  got 
into  the  water,  the  stream,  which  cannot  suffer  gold,  would  have 
risen  in  horrid  waves,  and  swallowed  both  my  skitTand  me ;  and  who 
knows  how  it  might  have  fared  with  you  in  that  case  ?  here,  take 
back  j'our  gold." 

"  We  can  take  nothing  back,  which  we  have  once  shaken  from  us," 
said  the  Liglits. 

"  Then  you  give  me  the  trouble,"  said  the  old  man,  stooping  down, 
and  gathering  the  pieces  into  his  cap,  "  of  raking  them  together,  and 
carrying  them  ashore,  and  burying  them." 

The  Lights  had  leaped  from  the  boat,  but  the  old  man  cried  . 
"  Stay  ;  where  is  my  fare  ?  " 

"  If  you  take  no  gold,  you  may  work  for  nothing,"  cried  the  Will- 
o'-wisps.  —  "  You  must  know  that  I  am  only  to  be  paid  with  fruitj 
of  the  earth."  —  "  Fruits  of  the  earth  1  we  despise  them,  and  have 
never  tasted  them."  —  "  And  yet  I  cannot  let  you  go,  till  you  have 
promised  tliat  you  will  deliver  me  tiirec  Cabbages,  three  Artichokes, 
and  three  large  Onions." 

The  Liglits  were  making-off  with  jests  ;  but  they  felt  themselves, 
in  some  inexplicable  manner,  fastened  to  the  ground  :  it  was  the  un- 
pleasantest  feeling  they  had  ever  had.  They  engaged  to  pay  him  his 
demand  as  soon  as  possible  :  he  let  them  go,  and  pushed  away.  Ho 
was  gone  a  good  distance,  wiien  they  called  to  him  :  "  Old  man  ! 
Holla,  old  man  !  the  main  point  is  forgotten  !  "  *  He  was  off,  how- 
ever, and  did  not  hear  them.  He  had  fallen  quietly  down  that  side 
of  the  Uiver,  where,  in  a  rocky  spot,  which  the  water  never  rea<rhed, 
he  meant  to  bury  the  iK>rnicio>is  gold.  Here,  between  two  high 
crags,  h»>  found  a  monstrous  chasm  ;  shook  the  metal  into  it,  and 
fteored  back  to  his  cottage. 

>  What  eouia  thU  b«?  To  iixk  wlilthor  their  neit  rtMut  Uy?  It  wu  \xm\tm  toank 
km:  tbi  rMpeetabls  old  PriMthood  ■  did  not  hasr  tbma.'  —  D.  T. 
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Now,  in  this  cliasm  lay  the  fair  green  Snake,  who  was  roused  from 
her  sleep  by  the  gold  coming  chinking  down.i  No  sooner  did  she  fil 
her  eye  on  the  glittering  coins,  than  she  ate  them  all  up,  with  the 
greatest  relish,  on  tiie  spot;  and  carefully  picked  out  such  pieces  at 
were  scattered  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock. 

Scarcely  had  slie  swallowed  them,  when,  with  extreme  delight, 
she  began  to  feel  the  metal  melting  in  her  inwards,  and  spreading  all 
over  her  body :  and  soon,  to  her  lively  joy,  she  observed  that  she 
was  grown  transparent  and  luminous.  Long  ago  she  had  been  told 
that  this  was  possible ;  but  now  being  doubtful  whether  such  a  light 
could  last,  her  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  be  secure  against  the  fu- 
ture, drove  her  from  her  cell,  that  she  might  see  who  it  was  that  had 
ehaken-in  this  precious  metal.  She  found  no  one.  Tlie  more  delight- 
ful was  it  to  admire  her  own  appearance,  and  her  graceful  brightness, 
as  she  crawled  along  tlirough  roots  and  bushes,  and  spread  out  her 
light  among  the  grass.  Every  leaf  seemed  of  emerald,  every  flower 
was  dyed  with  new  glory.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  crossed  the  soli- 
tary thickets  ;  but  her  hopes  rose  high,  when,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  she  perceived  from  afar  a  brilliancy  resembling  her  own. 
"  Shall  I  find  my  like  at  last,  then  1  "  cried  she,  and  hastened  to  the 
spot.  The  toil  of  crawling  through  bog  and  reeds  gave  her  little 
thought ;  for  though  slie  liked  best  to  live  in  dry  grassy  spots  of  the 
mountains,  among  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  for  most  part  fed  on  spicy 
herbs,  and  slaked  her  thirst  with  mild  dew  and  fresh  spring-water, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  this  dear  gold,  and  in  the  hope  of  this  glorious 
light,  she  woulil  have  undertaken  anything  you  could  propose  to 
her. 

At  last,  with  much  fatigue,  she  reached  a  wet  rusliy  spot  in  the 
ewamp,  where  our  two  Will-o'-wisps  were  frisking  to  and  fro.  She 
Bhoved  herself  along  to  them  ;  saluted  them,  was  happy  to  meet  such 
pleasant  gentlemen  related  to  her  family.  The  Lights  glided  towards 
her,  skipped  up  over  lier,  and  laughed  in  their  fashion.  "  Lady 
Cousfn,"  said  they,  "you  are  of  the  horizontal  line,  yet- what  of 
that  ?  It  is  true  we  are  related  only  by  the  look  ;  for  observe  you," 
here  both  the  Flames,  compressing  their  whole  breadth,  made  them- 
selves as  high  and  peaked  as  possible. "  how  prettily  this  taper  length 
beseems  us  gentlemen  of  the  vertical  line  !  Take  it  not  amiss  of  us, 
good  Lady  ;  what  family  can  boast  of  such  a  thing  1  Since  there 
ever  was  a  Jack-o'-lantern  in  the  world,  no  one  of  them  has  either 
•at  or  lain." 

The  Snake  felt  exceedingly  nncomforta'jle  in  the  company  of  these 
relations ;  for  let  her  hold  her  head  as  high  as  possible,  she  found 

'  TnonoHT,  nnderstandinfir.  roused  fW>in  her  lonft  uleef  by  the  first  produce  tt 
*odeni  Belles  Letties;  wliJch  she  eagerlj  derours.  -  D.  T 
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that  she  must  bend  it  to  the  earth  again,  would  slie  stir  from  the 
spot ;  >  and  if  in  the  dark  thicket  she  had  been  extremely  satisfied 
with  her  appearance,  her  splendour  in  the  presence  of  these  cousins 
seemed  to  lessen  every  moment,  nay  she  was  afraid  that  at  last  it 
would  go  out  entirely. 

In  tliis  embarrassment  she  hastily  asked  :  If  the  gentlemen  could 
not  inform  her,  whence  tlie  glittering  gold  came,  that  had  fallen  a 
short  while  ago  into  tlie  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  her  own  opinion  was,  that 
it  had  been  a  golden  shower,  and  had  trickled  down  direct  from  the 
sky.  The  VVill-o'-wlsps  laughed,  and  shook  themselves,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  gold-pieces  came  clinking  down  about  them.  Tlie  Snake 
pushed  nimbly  forwards  to  eat  the  coin.  "  Much  good  may  it  do 
you,  Mistress,"  said  the  dajiper  gentlemen  :  "  we  can  help  you  to  a 
little  more."  They  shook  themselves  again  several  times  with  great 
quickness,  so  that  the  Snake  could  scarcely  gulp  the  precious  victuals 
fast  enough.  Jler  splendour  visibly  began  increasing;  she  was  really 
shining  beautifully,  while  the  Lights  had  in  the  mean  time  grown 
rather  lean  and  short  of  stature,  without  however  in  the  smallest 
losing  their  good-humour. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  forever,"  said  the  Snake,  having  got  her 
wind  again  after  the  repast ;  "  ask  of  me  what  you  will ;  all  that  I 
can  I  will  do." 

"  Very  good  !  "  cried  the  Lights.  "  Then  tell  us  where  the  fair 
Lily  dwells?  Lead  us  to  the  fair  Lily's  palace  and  ganlen  ;  and  do 
not  lose  a  moment,  we  are  dying  of  impatience  to  fail  down  at  her 
feet." 

"  This  service,"  said  the  Snake  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  cannot  now 
do  for  you.  The  fair  Lily  dwells,  alas,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water."  —  "Other  side  of  the  water''  And  we  have  come  across  it. 
this  stormy  night  I  How  cruel  is  the  River  to  divide  us  !  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  call  the  old  man  back  ? " 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  said  the  Snake ;  "  for  if  you  found  him 
ready  on  tiie  bank,  he  would  not  take  you  in  ;  he  can  carry  any  one 
to  this  side,  none  to  yonder." 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  offish  !  "  cried  the  Lights  :  "  arc  there  no 
other  means  of  getting  through  the  water?" — "There  are  other 
means,  but  not  at  this  moment.  I  myself  could  take  you  over,  gen- 
tlemen, but  not  till  noon."  — "  That  is  an  hour  we  do  not  like  to 
travel  in."  —  "  Then  you  nuiy  go  across  in  the  evening,  on  the  great 
Giant's  shadow."  —  "  How  is  that  ?  "  —  "The  great  Giant  lives  not 

I  True  enough  :  Thought  cannot  fly  and  cUnra,  ■•  your  wlldflre  of  ttvlW*  LfHrm 
(n«y;  «he  prfv<-««(ln  In  th«  ^yiit<ile-dlnatolo,  up-«iid-<lo»rn  method;  »nd  miint  ptm 
'  brad  h«r  hmd  to  thp  mrth  uttnln  *  (tn  tha  way  of  RacontAn  Kipvriment),  or  ah* 
vtll  not  lUr  from  tha  upot.  —  D.  T. 
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far  fipom  this  ;  with  his  body  he  has  no  power ;  his  hands  cannot  lift 
a  straw,  his  shoulders  could  not  bear  a  faggot  of  twigs  ;  but  with  his 
shadow  he  has  power  over  much,  nav  all.^  At  sunrise  and  sunset 
therefore  he  is  strongest ;  so  at  evening  you  merely  put  yourself 
upon  the  back  of  his  shadow,  the  Giant  walks  softly  to  the  bank,  and 
the  shadow  carries  you  across  the  water.  But  if  }ou  please,  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  to  be  in  waiting  at  that  corner  of  the  wood,  where 
the  bushes  overhang  the  bank,  I  myself  will  take  you  over  and  pre- 
sent you  to  the  fair  Lily  :  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  dislike  the 
noontide,  you  have  just  to  go  at  nightfall  to  that  bend  of  the  rocks, 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Giant ;  he  will  certainly  receive  you  like  a 
gentleman." 

With  a  slight  bow,  the  Flames  went  off;  and  the  Snake  at  bottom 
was  not  discontented  to  get  rid  of  them ;  partly  that  she  might  enjoy 
the  brightness  of  her  own  light,  partly  satisfy  a  curiosity  with  which, 
for  a  long  time,  she  had  been  agitated  in  a  singular  way. 

In  the  chasm,  where  she  often  crawled  hither  and  thither,  she  had 
made  a  strange  discovery.  For  although  in  creeping  up  and  down 
this  abyss,  she  had  never  had  a  ray  of  light,  she  could  well  enough 
discriminate  the  objects  in  it,  by  her  sense  of  touch.  Generally  she 
met  with  nothing  but  irregular  productions  of  Nature;  at  one  time 
she  would  wind  between  the  teeth  of  large  crystals,  at  another  she 
would  feel  the  barbs  and  hairs  of  native  silver,  and  now  and  then 
carry  out  with  her  to  the  light  some  straggling  jewels.-  But  to  her 
no  small  wonder,  in  a  rock  which  was  closed  on  every  side,  she  had 
come  on  certain  objects  which  betrayed  the  shaping  hand  of  man. 
Smooth  walls  on  which  she  could  not  climb,  sharp  regular  corners, 
well-formed  pillars  ;  and  what  seemed  strangest  of  all,  human  figures 
which  she  had  entwined  more  than  once,  and  which  appeared  to  her 
to  be  of  brass,  or  of  the  finest  polished  marble.  All  these  experi- 
ences she  now  wished  to  combine  by  the  sense  of  sight,  thereby  to 
confirm  what  as  yet  she  only  guessed.  She  believed  she  could  illu- 
minate the  whole  of  that  subterranean  vault  by  her  own  light ;  and 
hoped  to  get  acquainted  with  these  curious  things  at  once.  She 
hastened  back ;  and  soon  found,  by  the  usual  way,  the  cleft  by  which 
she  used  to  penetrate  the  Sanctuary. 

On  reaching  the  place,  she  gazed  around  with  eager  curiosity;  and 
though  her  shining  could  not  enlighten  every  object  in  the  rotunda, 

'  Is  Dot  SuprasTiTios  strongest  when  the  sun  is  low?  with  body,  powerless;  with 
■hadow,  omnipotent?  —  D.  T. 

*  PrimitiTe  employments,  and  attainments,  of  Thought,  In  this  dark  den  whKbei 
It  is  sent  to  dwell.  For  many  Ion?  ages,  it  discemrf  '  nothing  bnt  Irre^Isr  prodne- 
Uons  of  Natore; '  haring  indeed  to  pick  material  bed  and  board  oat  of  Nature  SKd 
her  irregular  prodnetions.  — D.  T. 
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yet  those  nearest  her  were  plain  enough.  With  astonishment  and 
reverence  she  looked  up  into  a  glancing  niche,  where  the  image  of  an 
august  King  stood  tbrmed  of  pure  Gold.  In  size  the  figure  was  be 
yond  the  stature  of  man,  but  by  its  shape  it  seemed  the  likeness  of  a 
little  ratlier  than  a  tall  person.  His  handsome  body  was  encircled 
with  an  unadorned  mantle;  and  a  garland  of  oak  bound  his  hair 
together. 

No  sooner  had  tlie  Snake  beheld  this  reverend  figure,  than  the 
King  began  to  speak,  and  asked  :  "  Whence  comest  thou  1"  —  "  From 
the  chasms  where  the  gold  dwells,"  said  the  Snake.  — "  What  is 
grander  than  gold  ?  "  inquired  the  King.  —  "  Light,"  replied  the 
Snake.  —  "What  is  more  refreshing  than  light  1  "  said  he. — 
"  Speech,"  answered  she. 

During  this  conversation,  she  had  squinted  to  a  side,  and  in  the 
nearest  niche  perceived  another  glorious  image.  It  was  a  Silver 
King  in  a  sitting  posture ;  his  shape  was  long  and  rather  languid ;  he 
was  covered  with  a  decorated  rohe ;  crown,  girdle  and  sceptre  were 
adorned  with  precious  stones :  the  cheerfulness  of  pride  was  in  his 
countenance  ;  he  seemed  about  to  speak,  when  a  vein  which  ran 
dimly-coloured  over  tlie  marble  wall,  on  a  sudden  became  bright,  and 
diffused  a  ciieerful  light  tlirougiiout  the  wiiole  Temple.  By  this  bril- 
liancy tlie  Snake  perceived  a  third  King,  maile  of  Brass,  and  sitting 
mighty  in  shape,  leaning  on  his  club,  adorned  with  a  laurel  garland, 
and  more  like  a  rock  than  a  man.  Slie  was  looking  for  the  fourth, 
which  was  standing  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her;  but  ti>e  wall 
opened,  while  the  glittering  vein  started  and  split,  as  lightning  does, 
and  disappeared. 

A  Man  of  middle  stature,  entering  through  the  cleft,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Snake.  He  was  dressed  like  a  peasant,  and  carried 
in  his  hand  a  little  Lamp,  on  whose  still  flame  you  liked  to  look,  and 
which  in  a  strange  manner,  without  casting  any  sliadow,  enlightened 
the  wiioIe  dome.' 

"  Why  comest  thou,  since  we  have  light?  "  said  the  golden  King 
—  "  You  know  that  I  may  not  enlighten  what  is  dark.""  —  "Will 
my  Kingdom  end?"  said  the  silver  King.  — "  I>ate  or  never,"  said 
the  old  Man. 

With  a  stronger  voice  the  brazen  King  began  to  ask  :  "When  shall 
I  arise  ?  "  —  "  Soon,"  replied  the  Man.  —  "  With  whom  shall  I  com 
bine?"  said  the  King. —  "  With  thy  eld.  r  lnnih.  is  "  said  th.'  Man 

1  Pwtip  Ll(fht,  eotontlal  Hmuton  :  —  D.  T. 

li^t  tlio  rpiulor,  in  one  word,  attonil  wvll  to  thane  four  Kiuga:  much  uinot»tlo» 
from  D.  T.  U  lion-  ncromukrlly  nwvpt  out.  — O   Y. 

'  \Vli«t  1«  wholly  ditrk.  Undcmtiiniliiifr  prrfwlM  R«>ajinn  :  moilcrn  8plcnc«  U 
•oma;  modprn  l*o«<iy  in  (iill  but  coining,  —  in  Qoatha  (>nd  whom  elac?).  — O.  T. 
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—  "  What  will  the  youngest  do  ?  "  inquired  the  King.  —  "  He  will  sit 
down,"  replied  the  Man. 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  (wied  the  fourth  King,  with  a  rough  faltering 
voice.^ 

While  this  speech  was  going  on,  the  Snake  had  glided  softly  round 
the  Temple,  viewing  everything ;  she  was  now  looking  at  the  fourth 
King  close  by  him.  He  stood  leaning  on  a  pillar  ;  his  considerable 
form  was  heavy  rather  than  beautiful.  But  what  metal  it  was  made 
of  could  not  be  determined.  Closely  inspected,  it  seemed  a  mixture 
of  the  tliree  metals  which  its  brothers  had  been  formed  of.  But  in 
the  founding,  these  materials  did  not  seem  to  have  combined  together 
fully ;  gold  and  silver  veins  ran  iiTegularly  through  a  brazen  mass, 
and  gave  the  figure  an  unpleasant  aspect. 

Meanwhile  the  gold  King  was  asking  of  the  Man,  "  How  many 
secrets  knowest  thou  ?  "  —  "  Three,"  replied  the  Man. —  "  Which  is 
the  most  important  1"  said  the  silver  King.  —  "  The  open  one,"  re- 
plied the  other.2 — "Wilt  thou  open  it  to  us  also?"  said  the  brass 
King.  —  "  When  I  know  the  fourth,"  replied  the  Man.  —  "  What 
care  1 1 "  grumbled  the  composite  King,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  I  know  the  fourth,"  said  the  Snake  ;  approached  the  old 
Man,  and  hissed  somewhat  in  his  ear.  "  The  time  is  at  hand ! " 
cried  the  old  Man,  with  a  strong  voice.  The  temple  reechoed,  the 
metal  statues  sounded ;  and  that  instant  the  old  Man  sank  away 
to  the  westward,  and  the  Snake  to  the  eastward ;  and  both  of 
them  passed  through  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  with  the  greatest 
speed. 

All  the  passages,  through  which  the  old  Man  travelled,  filled  them- 
selves immediately  behind  him,  with  gold ;  for  his  Lamp  had  the 
strange  property  of  changing  stone  into  gold,  wood  into  silver,  dead 
animals  into  precious  stones,  and  of  annihilating  all  metals.  But  to 
display  this  power,  it  must  shine  alone.  If  another  light  were  beside 
it,  the  ^.amp  only  cast  from  it  a  pure  clear  brightness,  and  all  living 
things  were  refreshed  by  it.* 

The  old  Man  entered  his  cottage,  which  was  built  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  He  found  his  Wife  in  extreme  distress.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  fire  weeping,  and  refusing  to  be  consoled.     "  How  unhappy  am 


1  Consider  these  Kings  as  Eras  of  the  World's  History;  no,  not  as  Eras,  but  a« 
Principles  wiiich  jointly  or  severally  rule  Eras.  Alas,  poor  we,  in  this  chaotic  soft- 
soldered  '  transitionary  age,'  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  under  the  Fourth  King. 
—  D.  T. 

*  Keader,  hast  thou  any  glimpse  of  the  'open  secret?'  I  fear,  not. — D.  T. 
Writer,  art  thou  a  gooso?    I  fear,  yes.  —  0.  Y. 

*  In  Illuminated  Ages,  the  Age  of  Miracles  is  said  to  cease ;  but  it  is  only  we  thftt 
tease  to  see  It,  for  we  are  still  '  refreshed  by  it.'  —  D.  T. 
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I !  "  cried  slie  :  "  Did  not  I  entreat  thee  not  to  go  away  to-night  1 " 
—  "  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?  "  inquired  the  husband,  quite  com- 
posed. 

"  Scarcely  wert  thou  gone,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  when  there  came 
two  noisy  Travellers  to  the  door  :  unthinkingly  I  let  them  in  ;  they 
Beemed  to  be  a  couple  of  genteel,  very  honourable  people ;  they  were 
dressed  in  flames,  you  would  have  taken  them  for  Will-o'-wisps.  But 
no  sooner  were  they  in  the  house,  than  they  began,  like  impudent 
varlets,  to  compliment  me,i  and  grew  so  forward  that  I  feel  ashamed 
to  think  of  it." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  husband  with  a  smile,  "  the  gentlemen  were 
jesting :  considering  thy  age,  they  might  have  held  by  general  po- 
liteness." 

"  Age  !  what  age  ?  "  cried  the  Wife  :  "  wilt  thou  always  be  talking 
of  my  age  ?  How  old  am  I,  then  ?  —  General  politeness  !  But  I 
know  what  I  know.  Look  round  there  what  a  face  the  walls  have ; 
look  at  the  old  stones,  which  I  have  not  seen  these  hundred  years ; 
every  film  of  gold  have  they  licked  away,  thou  couldst  not  think  how 
fast ;  and  still  they  kept  assuring  me  that  it  tasted  far  beyond  com- 
mon gold.  Once  they  had  swept  the  walls,  the  fellows  seemed  to  be 
in  high  spirits,  and  truly  in  that  little  while  they  had  grown  much 
broader  and  brighter.  They  now  began  to  be  impertinent  again, 
they  patted  me,  and  called  me  their  queen,  they  shook  themselves, 
and  a  shower  of  gold-pieces  sprang  from  them  ;  see  how  they  are 
shining  there  under  the  bench  !  But  ah,  what  misery  !  Poor  Mops 
ate  a  coin  or  two  ;  and  look,  he  is  lying  in  the  chimney,  dead.  Poor 
Pug  !  O  well-a-day  !  I  did  not  see  it  till  they  were  gone  ;  else  I  had 
never  promised  to  pay  the  Ferryman  the  debt  they  owe  him."  — 
"  What  do  they  owe  him  ?  "  said  the  Man.  —  "  Three  Cabbages," 
replied  the  Wife,  "  three  Artichokes  and  three  Onions  :  I  engaged  to 
go  when  it  was  day,  and  take  them  to  the  River." 

"Thou  mayest  do  them  that  civility,"  said  the  old  Man.;  "they 
may  chance  to  be  of  use  to  us  again." 

"  Whether  they  will  be  of  use  to  us  I  know  not ;  but  they  prom- 
ised and  vowed  that  they  would." 

Meantime  the  fire  on  the  hearth  had  burnt  low  ;  the  old  Man  cov- 
ered-up  the  eniberS  with  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  put  the  glittering  gold- 
pieces  aside  ;  so  that  his  little  Lamp  now  gleamed  ulone,  in  the  fair- 
est brightness.  The  walls  again  cuatA?d  themselves  with  gold,  and 
Mops  changed  into  the  prettiest  onyx  that  could  be  imagined.     The 

1  VooT  oM  I'rnrtlcnl  KndcaToiir  !  Ijiiten  to  nmny  ivti  mrydopfiiic  Diderot,  humnn 
iMd  Philofophr ,  diilActia  Rliiger,  march-oMiitollect  man,  nritl  other  '  impudent 
v*rl«t«'  (who  would  iiPTer  put  their  own  flnger  to  the  work);  and  h««rwh«t  *ooa 
pUmaot* '  th«/  uttered.  —  D.  T. 
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alternation  of  the  brown  and  black  in  this  precious  stone  made  it  the 
most  curioi's  piece  of  workmanship. 

"  Take  thy  basket,"  said  the  Man,  "  and  put  the  onyx  into  it ;  then 
take  the  three  Cabbages,  the  three  Artichokes  and  the  three  Onions ; 
place  them  round  little  Mops,  and  carry  them  to  the  River.  At  noon 
the  Snake  will  take  thee  over ;  visit  the  fair  Lily,  give  ber  tlie  onyx, 
she  will  make  it  alive  by  lier  touch,  as  by  her  touch  she  kills  what- 
ever is  alive  already.  She  will  have  a  true  companion  in  the  little 
dog.  Tell  her  not  to  mourn  ;  her  deliverance  is  near ;  the  greatest 
misfortune  she  may  look  upon  as  the  greatest  happiness ;  for  the 
time  is  at  hand." 

The  old  Woman  filled  her  basket,  and  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
day.  The  rising  sun  shone  clear  from  the  other  side  of  the  River, 
which  was  glittering  in  the  distance  :  the  old  Woman  walked  with 
slow  steps,  for  the  basket  pressed  upon  Her  head,  and  it  was  not  the 
onyx  that  so  burdened  her.  Whatever  lifeless  thing  she  might  be 
carrj  ing,  she  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  cases  the  basket  rose  aloft,  and  hovered  along  above  her  head. 
But  to  carry  any  fresh  herbage,  or  any  little  living  animal,  she  found 
exceedingly  laborious.^  She  had  travelled-on  for  some  time,  in  a 
sullen  humour,  when  she  halted  suddenly  in  fright,  for  she  had 
almost  trod  upon  the  Giant's  shadow,  which  was  stretching  towards 
her  across  the  plain.  And  now,  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  saw  the 
monster  of  a  Giant  himself,  who  had  been  bathing  in  the  River,  and 
was  just  come  out,'  and  she  knew  not  how  she  should  avoid  him. 
The  moment  lie  perceived  her,  he  began  saluting  her  in  sport,  and 
the  hands  of  his  shadow  soon  caught  hold  of  the  basket.  With  dex- 
terous ease  they  picked  away  from  it  a  Cabbage,  an  Artichoke  and 
an  Onion,  and  brought  them  to  the  Giant's  mouth,  who  then  went 
his  way  up  the  River,  and  let  the  Woman  go  in  peace. 

She  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  return,  and  sup- 
ply from  her  garden  the  pieces  she  had  lost ;  and  amid  these  doubts, 
she  still  kept  walking  on,  so  that  in  a  little  while  she  was  at  the  bank 
of  the  River.  She  sat  long  waiting  for  the  Ferryman,  whom  she 
perceived  at  last,  steering  over  with  a  very  singular  traveller.  A 
young,  noble-looking,  handsome  man,  whom  she  could  not  gaze  upon 
enough,  stcpt  out  of  the  boat. 

"  What  is  it  you  bring  7 "  cried  the  old  Man. — "  The  greens  which 

1  AVhy  so?  Is  it  because  with  'lifeless  things'  (with  inanimate  machinery)  &H 
goes  like  clock-work,  which  it  is,  and  'the  basket  hovers  aloft; '  while  with  living 
things  (were  it  but  the  culture  of  forest-trees)  poor  Endeavour  has  more  difficulty? 
—  D.  T.    Or,  is  it  chiefly  because  a  Tale  must  be  a  Tale?  — 0.  Y. 

5  Very  proper  in  the  huge  Loggerhead  Superstition,  to  ba'he  himself  in  the  ele- 
ment of  Tmb,  and  get  refreshment  thereby.  —  D.  T. 
70U  HI.  29 
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those  two  Will-o'-wisps  owe  you,"  said  the  Woman,  pointing  to  hef 
ware.  As  the  Ferryman  found  only  two  of  each  sort,  he  grew  angry, 
and  declared  he  would  have  none  of  them.  The  Woman  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  take  them ;  told  him  that  she  could  not  now  go 
home,  and  that  her  burden  for  the  way  whicii  still  remained  wiis  very 
heavy.  He  stood  by  his  refusal,  and  assured  her  that  it  did  not  rest 
with  him.  "  What  belongs  to  me,"  said-  he,  "  I  must  leave  lying 
nine  hours  in  a  heap,  touching  none  of  it,  till  I  have  given  the  River 
its  third."  After  much  higgling,  the  old  Man  at  last  replied:  "There 
is  still  another  way.  If  you  like  to  pledge  yourself  to  the  River,  and 
declare  yourself  its  debtor,  I  will  take  the  six  pieces ;  but  there  is 
some  risk  in  it."  —  "  If  I  keep  my  word,  I  shall  run  no  risk  f"  —  "  Not 
the  smallest.  Put  your  hand  into  the  stream,"  continued  he,  "and 
promise  that  within  four-and-twenty  hours  you  will  pay  tliedebt." 

The  old  Woman  did  so ;  but  wiiat  was  her  affright,  when  on  draw- 
ing out  her  hand,  she  found  it  black  as  coal !  She  loudly  scolded  the 
old  Ferryman  ;  declared  that  her  hands  had  always  been  the  fairest 
part  of  her;  that  in  spite  of  her  hard  work,  she  had  all  along  con- 
trived to  keep  these  noble  members  white  and  dainty.  She  looked 
at  the  hand  with  indignation,  and  exclaimed  in  a  despairing  tone  : 
"  Worse  and  worse  !  Look,  it  is  vanishing  entirely  ;  it  is  grown  far 
smaller  than  the  other."  i 

"  For  the  present  it  but  seems  so,"  said  the  old  Man ;  "if  you  do 
not  keep  your  word,  however,  it  may  prove  so  in  earnest.  The  hand 
will  gradually  diminish,  and  at  length  disappear  altogether,  though 
you  have  the  use  of  it  as  formerly.  Everything  as  usual  you  will 
be  able  to  perform  with  it,  only  nobody  will  see  it."  —  "  I  had  rather 
that  I  could  not  use  it,  and  no  one  could  observe  the  want."  cried 
she  :  "  but  what  of  that,  I  will  keep  my  wonl,  and  rid  myself  of  this 
black  skin,  and  all  anxieties  about  it."  Thereupon  she  hnstily  took 
up  her  basket,  which  moimted  of  itself  over  her  head,  and  hovered 
free  above  her  in  the  air,  as  she  hurried  after  the  Youth,  who  was 
walking  softly  and  thoughtfully  down  the  bank.  His  noble  form  and 
strange  dress  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her. 

His  breast  was  covered  with  a  glittering  coat  of  mail;  in  whose 
wavings  might  be  tratred  every  motion  of  his  fair  bfvly.  From  his 
shoulders  hung  a  purjile  cloak  ;  around  his  uncovered  head  flowed 
abundant  brown  hair  in  beautiful  locks  :  his  gracefid  face,  and  his 
well-formed  feet  were  exposed  to  the  scorching  of  the  sun.  With 
bare  soles,  he  walked  composedly  over  the  hot  sand  ;  and  tt  deep  in- 
ward sorrow  seemed  to  blunt  him  against  all  external  things. 

>  A  (laiigomiiH  tliiiii;  to  plmlffo  yoiinicir  to  the  Tlmo-IliTpr  ;  —  lu  ninny  t  National 
Debt,  nnd  thn  llki>,  blitrki-niiiK.  hnwitehln]  tb«  *  beaatlfal  hand'  of  RndMTonr,  eaa 
«tl  u«at.  —  D.  T.    Uettveiia  !  —  O.  Y. 
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Th  J  garrulous  old  Woman  tried  to  lead  him  into  conversation  ;  bui 
with  his  short  answers  he  gave  her  small  encouragement  or  informa- 
tion ;  so  that  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  eyes,  she 
grew  tired  of  speaking  with  him  to  no  purpose,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  these  words  :  "  You  walk  too  slow  for  me,  worthy  sir ;  I 
must  not  lose  a  moment,  for  I  have  to  pass  the  River  on  the  green 
Snake,  and  carry  this  fine  present  from  my  husband  to  the  fair  Lily." 
So  saying  she  stept  faster  forward ;  but  the  fair  Youth  pushed  on 
with  equal  speed,  and  hastened  to  keep  up  with  her.  "  You  are 
going  to  the  fair  Lily!  "cried  he;  "then  our  roads  are  the  same. 
But  what  present  is  this  you  are  bringing  her  t " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Woman,  "  it  is  hardly  fair,  after  so  briefly  dismiss- 
ing the  questions  I  put  to  you,  to  inquire  with  such  vivacity  about 
my  secrets.  But  if  you  like  to  barter,  and  tell  me  your  adventures, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  how  it  stands  witii  me  and  ray  presents." 
They  soon  made  a  bargain  ;  the  dame  disclosed  her  circumstances  to 
him  ;  told  the  history  of  the  Pug,  and  let  him  see  the  singular  gift. 

He  lifted  this  natural  curiosity  from  the  basket,  and  took  Mops, 
who  seemed  as  if  sleeping  softly,  into  his  arms.  "  Happy  beast ! " 
cried  he ;  "  thou  wilt  be  touched  by  her  hands,  thou  wilt  be  made 
alive  by  her  ;  while  the  living  are  obliged  to  fly  from  her  presence  to 
escape  a  mournful  doom.  Yet  why  say  I  mournful  ?  Is  it  not  far 
sadder  and  more  frightful  to  be  injured  by  her  look,  than  it  would  be 
to  die  by  her  hand  ?  Behold  me,"  said  he  to  the  Woman  ;  "  at  my 
years,  what  a  miserable  fate  have  I  to  undergo.  This  mail  which  I 
have  honourably  borne  in  war,  this  purple  which  I  sought  to  merit  by 
a  wise  reign.  Destiny  has  left  me  ;  the  one  as  a  useless  burden,  the 
other  as  an  empty  ornament.  Crown,  and  sceptre,  and  sword  are 
gone ;  and  I  am  as  bare  and  needy  as  any  other  son  of  earth ;  for  so 
unblessed  are  her  bright  eyes,  that  they  take  from  every  living  crea- 
ture they  look  on  all  its  force,  and  those  whom  the  touch  of  her  hand 
does  not  kill  are  changed  to  the  state  of  shadows  wandering  alive." 

Thus  did  he  continue  to  bewail,  nowise  contenting  the  old  Woman's 
curiosity,  who  wished  for  information  not  so  much  of  his  internal  as 
of  his  external  situation.  She  learned  neither  the  name  of  his  father, 
nor  of  his  kingdom.  He  stroked  the  hard  Mops,  whom  the  sunbeams 
ind  the  bosom  of  the  youth  had  warmed  as  if  he  had  been  living. 
He  inquired  narrowly  about  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  about  the  influ- 
ences of  the  sacred  light,  appearing  to"  expect  much  good  from  it  in 
his  melancholy  case. 

Amid  such  conversation,  they  descried  from  afar  the  majestic  arcb 
of  the  Bridge,  which  extended  from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,  glit- 
tering with  the  strangest  colours  in  the  splendours  of  the  sun.  Both 
Were  astonished ;  for  until  now  they  had  never  seen  this  edifice  so 
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grand.  "  How  !  "  cried  the  Prince,  "  was  it  not  beautiful  enough,  u 
it  stood  before  our  eyes,  piled  out  of  jasjjer  and  agate  1  Shall  we  not 
fear  to  tread  it,  now  that  it  appears  combined,  in  graceful  complexity 
of  emerald  and  chrysopras  and  chrysolite  f  "  Neither  of  tliem  knew 
the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  upon  the  Snake  :  lor  it  was  indeed 
the  Snake,  who  every  day  at  noon  curved  herself  over  the  Itiver, 
and  stood  fortli  in  the  form  of  a  bold-swelling  bridge. *  The  trav- 
ellers stept  upon  it  with  a  reverential  feeling,  and  passed  over  it  in 
silence. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  other  shore,  than  the  bridge  began 
to  heave  and  stir;  in  a  little  while,  it  touched  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  green  Snake  in  her  proper  form  came  gliding  after  the  wan- 
derers. They  had  scarcely  thanked  her  for  the  privilege  of  crossing 
on  her  back,  when  they  found  that,  besides  them  three,  there  must 
be  other  persons  in  the  company,  whom  their  eyes  could  not  discern. 
They  heard  a  hissing,  wliich  the  Snake  also  answered  with  a  hissing  ; 
they  listened,  and  at  length  caught  what  follows  :  '  We  shall  first  look 
about  us  in  the  fair  Lily's  Park,"  said  a  pair  of  alternating  voices ; 
"and  then  request  you  at  nightfall,  so  soon  as  we  are  anywise  pre- 
sentable, to  introduce  us  to  tiiis  paragon  of  beauty.  At  tlie  shore  of 
the  great  Lake  you  will  find  us."  —  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  Snake  ; 
and  a  hissing  sound  died  away  in  the  air. 

Our  three  travellers  now  consulted  in  what  order  they  should  in- 
troduce themselves  to  the  fair  Lady  ;  for  however  man}-  peo])le  might 
be  in  her  company,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  and  depart  singly, 
under  pain  of  suffering  very  hard  severities. 

Tiie  Woman  witli  tlie  metiiniorplioseil  Pug  in  the  basket  first  ap- 
proached the  garden,  looking  round  for  Jier  Patroness  ;  who  was  not 
dilHcult  to  find,  being  just  engaged  in  singing  to  her  harp.  Tlie  finest 
tones  proceeded  from  licr,  first  like  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  still 
lake,  then  like  a  liglit  breath  tiiey  set  the  grass  and  tlie  buslics  in  mo- 
tion. In  a  green  enclosure,  under  the  sliadow  of  a  stately  group  of 
many  diverse  trees,  was  she  seated  ;  and  again  did  she  enchant  the 
eyes,  the  ears  and  tlie  iieart  of  the  Woman,  who  apjiroached  witli 
rapture,  and  swore  witliin  herself  that  since  slic  saw  her  kisi,  the  fair 
one  had  grown  lairt-r  than  ever.  Witli  eager  gladness,  from  a  dis- 
tance, she  expressed  her  reverence  and  admiration  for  the  lovely 
maiden.  "  Wiiat  a  happiness  to  see  you,  what  a  Heaven  does  your 
presence  spread  around  you  I  How  charmingly  the  harp  is  leaning 
9n  your  bosom,  how  softly  your  arms  surround  it,  how  it  seems  as  if 
longing  to  be  near  you,  and  how  it  sounds  so  meekly  uiidcr  the  touul; 

•  If  »U({bt  cnn  oTerHpnn  tho  Tlmc-KlTrr,  then  whnt  but  Undonitan<lln|{,  bu 
Tbougbt,  lu  It*  uioiuout  of  pluiiltuUe,  lii  iU  bvourablv  nuou-mouu'Dt  ?  — D.  T. 
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>f  your  slim  fingers  !  Thrice-happy  youth,  to  whom  it  were  permitted 
to  be  there !  " 

So  speaking  she  approached  :  the  fair  Lily  raised  her  eyes ;  let  her 
hands  drop  from  the  harp,  and  answered :  "  Trouble  me  not  with  un- 
timely praise  ;  I  feel  my  misery  but  the  more  deeply.  Look  here,  at 
my  feet  lies  the  poor  Canary-bird,  which  used  so  beautifully  to  accom- 
pany my  singing  ;  it  would  sit  upon  my  harp,  and  was  trained  not  to 
touch  me ;  but  to-day,  while  I,  refreshed  by  sleep,  was  raising  a  peace- 
ful morning  hymn,  and  my  little  singer  was  pouring  forth  his  har- 
monious tones  more  gaily  than  ever,  a  Hawk  darts  over  my  head ; 
the  poor  little  creature,  in  aftright,  takes  refuge  in  my  bosom,  and  I 
feel  the  last  palpitations  of  its  departing  life.  The  plundering  Hawk 
indeed  was  caught  by  my  look,  and  fluttered  fainting  down  into  the 
water  ;  but  what  can  his  punishment  avail  me  ?  my  darling  is  dead, 
and  his  grave  will  but  increase  the  mournful  bushes  of  my  garden." 

"  Take  courage,  fairest  Lily  !  "  cried  the  Woman,  wiping  offa  tear, 
which  the  story  of  the  hapless  maiden  had  called  into  her  eyes ; 
"  compose  yourself:  my  old  man  bids  me  tell  you  to  moderate  your 
lamenting,  to  look  upon  the  greatest  misfortune  as  a  forerunner  of 
the  greatest  happiness,  for  the  time  is  at  hand  ;  and  truly,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  the  world  is  going  strangely  on  of  late.  Do  but  look  at 
my  hand,  how  black  it  is!  As  I  live  and  breathe, *it  is  grown  far 
smaller:  I  must  hnsten,  before  it  vanish  altogether!  Why  did  I 
engage  to  do  the  Will-o'-wisps  a  service,  why  did  I  meet  the  Giant's 
shadow,  and  dip  my  hand  in  tiie  River  ?  Could  you  not  afford  me 
a  single  cabbage,  an  artichoke  and  an  onion  ?  I  would  give  them  to 
the  Kiver,  and  ray  hand  were  white  as  ever,  so^that  I  could  almost 
show  it  with  one  of  yours." 

"  Cabbages  and  onions  thou  niayest  still  find  ;  but  artichokes  thou 
wilt  search  for  in  vain.  No  plant  in  my  garden  bears  either  flowers 
or  fruit :  but  every  twig  that  I  break,  and  plant  upon  the  grave  of  a 
favourite,  grOws  green  straightway,  and  shoots  up  in  fair  boughs.  All 
these  groups,  these  bushes,  these  groves  my  hard  destiny  has  so 
raised  around  me.  These  pines  stretching  out  like  parasols,  these 
obelisks  of  cypresses,  these  colossal  oaks  and  beeches,  were  all  little 
twigs  planted  by  my  hand,  as  mournful  memorials  in  a  soil  that  other- 
wise is  barren."  ' 

To  this  speech  the  old  Woman  had  paid  little  heed  ;  she  was  looking 
at  her  hand,  which,  in  presence  of  the  fair  Lily,  seemed  every  moment 
gro wring  blacker  and  smaller.  She  was  about  to  snatch  her  basket 
and  h:isten  off,  when  ste  noticed  that  the  best  part  of  her  errand  liad 

I  In  SoPERNATUBALisM,  trul}',  what  is  there  either  of  flower  or  of  fruit  ?  Noth- 
g  that  will  (altogether)  content  the  grceJy  Time-Kiver.  Stupendous,  funerea' 
groves,  'in  a  soil  that  otherwise  is  barrvn!  ' — D.  T. 
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been  forgotten.  She  lifted  out  the  onyx  Pug,  and  set  him  down,  not 
far  from  the  fair  one,  in  the  grass.  "  My  Imsband,"  said  she,  "  sends 
you  this  memorial;  you  know  that  you  can  make  a  jewel  live  by 
touching  it.  This  pretty  faithful  dog  will  certainly  afford  you  much 
enjoyment;  and  my  grief  at  losing  him  is  brightened  only  by  the 
thouglit  that  he  will  be  in  your  possession." 

The  fair  Lil}'  viewed  the  dainty  creature  with  a  pleased  and,  as  it 
seemed,  with  an  astonished  look.  "  Many  signs  combine,"  said  she, 
"  tliat  breathe  some  hope  into  me  :  but  ah  !  is  it  not  a  natural  decep- 
tion which  makes  us  fancy,  when  misfortunes  crowd  upon  us,  tliat  a 
better  day  is  near  ? 

"  What  can  these  many  signs  avail  me? 

My  Singer's  Death,  thy  coal-black  Hand? 
This  Dog  of  Onyx,  that  can  never  fail  rae? 
And  coming  at  the  Lamp's  command? 

From  human  joys  removed  forever, 

With  sorrows  coinpasiied  round  I  sit: 
Is  there  a  Temple  at  the  River? 

Is  there  a  Bridge?    Alas  not  yet!  " 

The  good  old  dame  had  listened  with  impatience  to  this  singing:,- 
which  the  fair  Lily  accompanied  with  her  harp,  in  a  way  that  would 
have  cliarmcd  any  other.  She  was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  green  Snake  again  detained  lier.  The  Snake 
had  caught  the  last  lines  of  the  song,  and  on  this  matter  fortliwith 
began  to  speak  comfort  to  the  fair  Lily. 

"  Tiic  prophecy  of  the  Bridge  is  fulfilled  !  "  cried  the  Snake  :  "you 
nuay  ask  this  worthy  dame  liow  royally  the  arch  looks  now.     What 
formerly  was  untransparent  jasper,  or  agate,  allowing  but  a  gh'«m 
of  light  to  pass  about  its  edges,  is  now  become  transparent  precior 
stone,     "^o  beryl  is  so  clear,  no  t-merald  so  bcautit\d  of  huo." 

"  I  wisli  you  joy  of  it,"  said  Lily  ;  "  but  you  will  jwirdon  mo  if 
regard  the  prophecy  as  yet  unaccomplishotl.  The  lofty  arch  of  y«>' 
bridge  can  still  but  admit  foot-passengers  ;  and  it  is  promised  us  tb 
liorses  anil  carriages  and  travclliTs  of  every  sort  shall,  at  the  san 
moment,  cross  this  bridge  in  botli  directions.  Is  there  not  soniethir 
snid,  too,  nlM)ut  ])illars,  which  are  to  arise  of  ihemselTcs  fnan  tl 
waliTH  of  tlie  River  i  " 

'i'lie  old  Woman  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  hand;  she  hei 
interriij)ted    their  dialogue,  and   was   taking  leave.     "  Wait  a  ni 
nient,"  said  tlie  fair  Lily,  "and  carry  my  little  bird  with  you.     R 
ilie  Ijiitip  chango  it  into  topaz:  I  will  enliven  it  by  my  touch  ;   «  ili 
your  gooti  Mops  ilsiiall  form  my  dearest  pastime  :  but  hasten,  ha<4i<  u 
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for,  at  sunset,  intolerable  putrefaction  will  fasten  on  the  hapless  bird, 
and  tear  asunder  the  fair  combination  of  its  form  forever." 

The  old  Woman  laid  the  httle  corpse,  wrapped  in  soft  leaves,  into 
her  basket,  and  hastened  away. 

'  However  it  may  be,"  said  the  Snake,  recommencing  their  inter- 
rupte.d  dialogue,  "  the  Temple  is  built." 

"  But  it  is  not  at  the  River,"  said  the  fair  one. 

"  It  is  yet  resting  in  the  depths  of  the  Earth,"  said  tiie  Snake ;  "  I 
have  seen  the  Kings  and  conversed  with  them." 

"  But  when  will  they  arise  ?  "  inquired  Lily. 

The  Snake  replied  :  "  I  heard  resounding  in  the  Temple  these 
deep  words,  Tlie  time  is  at  hand." 

A  pleasing  cheerfulness  spread  over  the  fair  Lily's  face  :  "  'Tis  the 
second  time,"  said  she,  "that  I  have  heard  these  happy  words  to- 
day :  when  will  the  day  come  for  me  to  hear  them  thrice  ?  " 

She  arose,  and  immediately  there  came  a  lovely  maiden  from  the 
grove,  and  took  away  her  harp.  Another  followed  her,  and  folded- 
up  the  fine  carved  ivory  stool,  on  which  the  fair  one  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  put  the  silvery  cushion  under  her  arm.  A  third  then 
made  her  appearance,  with  a  large  parasol  worked  with  pearls  :  and 
looked  whether  Lily  would  require  her  in  walking.  These  three 
maidens  were  beyond  expression  beautiful ;  and  yet  their  beauty  but 
exalted  that  of  Lily,  for  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  they  could 
never  be  compared  to  her.  i 

Meanwhile  the  fair  one  had  been  looking,  with  a  satisfied  aspect, 
at  the  strange  onyx  Mops.  She  bent  down  and  touched  him,  and 
that  instant  he  started  up.  Gaily  he  looked  around,  ran  hither  and 
tiiither,  and  at  last,  in  his  kindest  manner,  hastened  to  salute  his  ben- 
efactress. She  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  him  to  her.  "  Cold 
as  thou  art,"  cried  she,  "  and  though  but  a  half-life  w-orks  in  tiiee, 
thou  art  welcome  to  me  ;  tenderly  will  I  love  thee,  prettily  will  I  play 
with  thee,  softly  caress  thee,  and  firmly  press  thee  to  my  bosom." 
She  then  let  him  go,  chased  him  from  her,  called  liim  back,  and 
played  so  daintily  with  him,  and  ran  about  so  gaily  and  so  innocently 
with  him  on  the  grass,  that  with  new  rapture  you  viewed  and  partici- 
pated in  her  joy,  as  a  little  while  ago  her  sorrow  had  attuned  every 
iieart  to  sympatliy. 

Tliis  cheerfulness,  these  graceful  sports  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  woful  Youth.  He  stepped  forward,  in  his  former 
guise  and  aspect ;  save  that  the  heat  of  the  day  appeared  to  have 
fatigued  liim  still  more,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  he  grew 
paler  every  moment".     He  bore  upon  his  hand  a  Hawk,  which  wag 

»  Who  are  these  three?  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  or  Others  of  that  kin  ?  -D.  T 
Wth,  Hope  and  Fiddlestick'.  -0.  Y. 
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sitting  quiet  as  a  dove,  with  its  body  shrunk,  and  its  wings  droop< 
ing. 

"  It  is  not  kind  in  thee,"  cried  Lily  to  him,  "  to  bring  that  hatefiil 
thing  before  my  eyes,  the  monster^  which  to-day  has  killed  my  little 
singer." 

"  Blame  not  tlie  unhappy  bird  !  "  replied  the  Youth  ;  "  rather.blame 
thyself  and  thy  destiny ;  and  leave  me  to  keep  beside  me  the  com- 
panion of  my  woe." 

Meanwhile  Mops  ceased  not  teasing  the  fair  Lil^*;  and  she  replied 
to  her  transparent  favourite,  witli  friendly  gestures.  She  clapped  her 
hands  to  scare  liim  off";  then  ran,  to  entice  hini  after  her.  She  tried 
to  get  him  wlien  he  fled,  and  she  chased  him  away  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  press  near  iier.  Tlie  Youth  looked  on  in  silence,  with  increas- 
ing anger  ;  but  at  last,  when  she  took  the  odious  beast,  wiiich  seemed 
to  him  unutterably  ugly,  on  her  arm,  pressed  it  to  her  white  bosom, 
and  kissed  its  black  snout  with  her  licavenly  lips,  his  iiatience  alto- 
gether failed  him,  and  full  of  desperation  he  exclaimed:  "Must  I, 
who  by  a  baleful  fate  exist  beside  thee,  perhaps  to  the  end,  in  an  ab- 
sent presence  ;  who  by  thee  have  lost  my  all.  my  very  self;  must  I 
see  before  ray  eyes,  that  so  unnatural  a  monster  can  charm  thee  into 
gladness,  can  awaken  thy  attachment,  and  enjoy  thy  embrace  ?  Shall 
I  any  longer  keep  wandering  to  and  fro,  measuring  my  dreary  course 
to  that  side  of  the  Kiver  and  to  this  ?  No,  there  is  still  a  spark  of  the 
old  heroic  spirit  sleeping  in  my  bosom  ;  let  it  start  this  instant  into 
its  expiring  flame!  If  stones  may  rest  in  thy  bosom,  let  me  be 
changed  to  stone ;  if  thy  touch  kills,  I  will  die  by  thy  hands." 

So  saying  he  made  a  violent  movement ;  the  Hawk  flew  from  his 
finger,  but  he  himself  rushed  towards  the  fair  one;  she  held  out  her 
liands  to  keep  him  off,  and  touched  him  only  the  sooner.  Conscious- 
ness forsook  him  ;  and  she  felt  with  horror  the  beloved  burden  lying 
on  her  bosom.  VVitli  a  shriek  she  started  back,  and  the  gentle  youth 
lank  lifeless  from  her  arms  upon  the  ground. 

The  misery  had  happened  !  The  sweet  Lily  stood  motionless  par- 
ing on  the  corpse.  Her  heart  seemed  to  [uiuse  in  her  bosom;  and 
her  eyes  were  without  tears.  In  vain  did  Mops  try  to  gain  from  her 
any  kindly  gesture ;  with  her  friend,  the  world  for  her  was  all  dead 
as  the  grave.  Her  silent  despair  did  not  look  round  fur  help;  she 
knew  not  of  any  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Snake  bestirred  herself  the  more  activ<'ly  , 
•he  seemed  to  meditate  deliverance  ;  and  in  fact  her  strange  move- 
ments servetl  at  least  to  keep  away,  for  a  little,  the  iminediBto  const- 
quenccs  of  the  mischief.  With  her  limlnT  body,  she  formed  a  wid« 
circle  round  the  corpse,  (uid  seizing  the  end  of  her  tail  between  liei 
teeth,  she  lay  quite  still. 
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Ere  long  one  of  Lily's  fair  waiting-maids  appeared ;  brought  the 
ivory  folding-stool,  and  with  friendly  beckoning  constrained  her  mis- 
tress to  sit  down  on  it.  Soon  afterwards  there  came  a  second  ;  she  had 
in  her  hand  a  fire-colonred  veil,  with  which  she  rather  decorated  than 
concealed  the  fair  Lily's  head.  The  third  handed  her  the  harp,  and 
scarcely  had  she  drawn  the  gorgeous  instrument  towards  her,  and 
struck  some  tones  from  its  strings,  when  the  first  maid  returned  with 
^  clear  round  mirror:  took  her  station  opposite  the  fair  one  ;  caught 
her  looks  in  the  glass,  and  threw  back  to  her  the  loveliest  image  that 
was  to  be  found  in  Nature.^  Sorrow  heightened  her  beauty,  the  veil 
her  charms,  tiie  harp  her  grace  ;  and  deeply  as  you  wished  to  see  her 
mournful  situation  altered,  not  less  deeply  did  you  wish  to  keep  her 
image,  as  she  now  looked,  forever  present  with  you. 

With  a  still  look  at  the  mirror,  she  touched  the  harp ;  now  melt- 
ing tones  proceeded  from  the  strings,  now  her  pain  seemed  to  mount, 
and  the  music  in  strong  notes  responded  to  her  woe ;  sometimes  she 
opened  her  lips  to  sing,  but  her  voice  failed  her ;  and  ere  long  her 
Borrow  melted  into  tears,  two  maidens  caught  her  helpfully  in 
their  arms,  the  harp  sank  from  her  bosom,  scarcely  could  the  quick 
servant  snatch  the  instrument  and  carry  it  aside. 

"  Who  gets  us  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  before  the  Sun  set  1 "  hiss- 
ed the  Snake,  faintly,  but  audibly  :  the  maids  looked  at  one  another, 
and  Lily's  tears  fell  faster.  At  this  moment  came  the  Woman  with 
the  Basket,  panting  and  altogether  breathless.  "I  am  lost,  and 
maimed  for  life!"  cried  she;  "see  how  my  hand  is  almost  van- 
ished ;  neither  Ferryman  nor  Giant  would  take  me  over,  because  I 
*m  the  River's  debtor  ;  in  vain  did  I  promise  hundreds  of  cabbages 
and  hundreds  of  onions  ;  they  will  take  no  more  tlian  three ;  and  no 
artichoke  is  now  to  be  found  in  all  tiiis  quarter." 

"  Forget  your  own  care,"  said  the  Snake,  •'  and  try  to  bring  help 
here  ;  perhaps  it  may  come  to  yoiirself  also.  Haste  with  your  utmost 
•peed  to  seek  the  Will-o'-wisps ;  it  is  too  light  for  you  to  see  them, 
hut  perhaps  you  will  hear  them  laughing  and  hopping  to  and  fro. 
If  they  be  speedy,  they  may  cross  upon  the  Giant's  shadow,  and 
seek  the  Man  with  the  Lamp,  and  send  him  to  us." 

The  Woman  hurried  off  at  her  quickest  pace,  and  the  Snake 
seemed  expecting  as  impatiently  as  Lily  tha  return  of  the  Flames. 
Alas  !  the  beam  of  the  sinking  Sun  was  already  gilding  only  the 
highest  summits  of  the  trees  in  the  thicket,  and  long  shadows  were 

'  Does  not  maa's  soul  rest  by  Faith,  and  look  In  the  mirror  of  Faith  ?  Does  not 
Hope  'decorate  rather  than  conce.-il "  Is  not  Charity  (Love)  the  beginning  of 
miuir  ?  —  Behold  too,  how  the  Serpent,  In  this  great  hour,  has  made  herself  a  Scr- 
pent-of-Etemity ;  and  (even  as  genuine  Thoooht,  in  our  ago,  has  to  do  for  so  much) 
preseryes  the  seeming-dead  within  her  folds,  that  suspended  animation  issno  not  in 
•otoome.  horrible,  irrerooable  dissolution  1  —  D.  T. 
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stretching  over  lake  and  meadow ;  the  Snake  hitched  up  and  down 
impatiently,  and  Lily  dissolved  in  tears. 

In  this  extreme  need,  the  Snake  kept  looking  round  on  all  side* 
for  she  was  afraid  every  moment  tliat  the  Sun  would  set,  and  cor- 
ruption penetrate  the  magic  circle,  and  the  fair  youth  immediately 
moulder  away.  Atlastslie  noticed  sailing  high  in  the  air,  with  purple- 
red  feathers,  the  Prince's  Hawk,  wliose  breast  was  catciiing  the  last 
beams  of  the  Sun.  She  shook  herself  for  joy  at  this  good  omen  ;  nor 
vas  she  deceived;  for  shortly  afterwards  tlie  Man  with  the  Lamp 
was  seen  gliding  towards  them  across  the  Lake,  fast  and  smoothly,  as 
if  he  had  been  travelling  on  skates. 

The  Snake  did  not  change  her  posture  ;  but  Lily  rose  and  called  to 
liim  :  "  What  good  spirit  sends  thee,  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
desiring  thee,  and  needing  thee,  so  much  1  " 

''  The  spirit  of  my  Lamp,"  replied  the  Man,  "  has  impelled  me,  and 
the  Hawk  has  conducted  me.  My  Lamp  sparkles  when  I  am  needed, 
and  I  just  look  about  me  in  the  sky  for  a  signal ;  some  bird  or  meteor 
points  to  the  quarter  towards  wliich  I  am  to  turn.  Be  calm,  fairest 
Maiden  !  Whether  I  can  help,  I  know  not ;  an  individual  helps  not, 
but  he  who  combines  himself  with  many  at  the  proper  hour.  We  will 
postpone  the  evil,  and  keep  hoping.  Hold  thy  circle  fast,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  tlie  Snako ;  then  set  himself  upon  a  hillock  beside  her, 
and  illuminated  the  dead  body.  "  Bring  the  little  Bird '  hither  too, 
and  lay  it  in  the  circle  !  "  The  maidens  took  the  little  corpse  from 
the  basket,  which  the  old  Woman  had  left  standing,  and  did  as  he 
directed. 

Meanwhile  the  Sun  had  set ;  and  as  the  darkness  increased,  not  onl^ 
the  Snake  and  the  old  Man's  Lamp  began  shining  in  their  fashion, 
but  also  Lily's  veil  gave-out  a  soft  light,  which  gracefully  tingtnl,  as 
with  a  meek  dawning  red,  her  pale  cheeks  and  her  white  robe. 
The  party  looked  at  one  another,  silently  reflecting ;  care  and  sor- 
row were  mitigated  by  a  sure  Iioikj. 

It  was  no  unpleasing  entrance,  therefore,  that  the  Woman  made, 
Ittended  by  the  two  gay  Flames,  wiiicli  in  truth  apjH'ared  to  have 
been  very  lavish  in  the  interim,  for  they  had  again  become  extremely 
meagre;  yet  they  only  bore  themselves  the  niore  prettily  for  that, 
towards  Lily  and  the  otlier  ladies.  With  great  tact  and  expressive- 
ness, they  said  a  multitude  of  rather  common  things  to  these  falfj 
persons;  and  declared  themselvoH  i)articnlarly  ravished  by  the  char 
which  the  gleaming  veil'  spread  over  Lily  and  her  attendants.    Tl 

>  \VhAt  Hro  tho  Hawk  and  IhU  Cftnary-tilrd,  which  horn  prom  to  dcatrurtlTit 
•n«  another  ?  Minti<t4'rln(t  xorTaiitji,  ImplcmpiitJi,  of  thcw  two  dlfUed  HalTM  of  I 
HumBit  Soul  ;   niuiip  Uimii  I  will  not ;  wwrf  to  not  writ(<Mi.  — D.  T. 

*  Hat*  not  jrour  niarrhK)Mnt«IU<rt  UUsnUin  nlwajr*  cxprMaad  tbaMMlTM  ] 
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ladies  modestly  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  tlie  praise  of  their  beauty 
made  them  really  beautiful.  All  were  peaceful  and  calm,  except  the 
old  Woman.  In  spite  of  the  assurance  of  her  husband,  that  her 
hand  could  diminish  no  fiirther,  while  the  Lamp  shone  on  it,  she  as- 
serted more  than  onre,  tiiat  if  things  went  on  thus,  before  midnight 
this  noble  member  would  have  utterly  vanished. 

The  Man  with  the  Lamp  had  listened  attentively  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Lights ;  and  was  gratified  that  Lily  had  been  cheered,  in 
some  measure,  and  amused  by  it.  And,  in  truth,  midnight  had 
arrived  they  knew  not  how.  The  old  Man  looked  to  the  stars,  and 
then  began  speaking:  "We  are  assembled  at  the  propitious  hourj 
let  each  perform  his  task,  let  each  do  his  duty ;  and  a  universal  hap- 
piness will  swallow-up  our  individual  sorrows,  as  a  universal  grief 
consumes  individual  joys." 

At  these  words  arose  a  wondrous  hubbub ;  ^  for  all  the  persons  in 
the  party  spoke  aloud,  each  for  himself,  declaring  what  they  had  to 
do  ;  only  the  three  maids  were  silent ;  one  of  them  had  fallen  asleep 
beside  the  harp,  another  near  the  parasol,  the  third  by  the  stool ;  and 
you  could  not  blame  them  much,  for  it  was  late.  The  Fiery  Youths, 
after  some  passing  compliments  which  they  devoted  to  the  waiting- 
maids,  had  turned  their  sole  attention  to  the  Princess,  as  alone  worthy 
of  exclusive  homage. 

"  Take  the  mirror,"  said  the  Man  to  the  Hawk  ;  "  and  with  the 
first  sunbeam  illuminate  the  three  sleepers,  and  awake  them,  with, 
light  reflected  from  above." 

The  Snake  now  began  to  move  ;  she  loosened  her  circle,  and  rolled 
slowly,  in  large  rings  forward  to  the  River.  The  two  Will-o'-wisps 
followed  with  a  solemn  air:  you  would  have  taken  them  for  the 
most  serious  Flames  in  Nature.  The  old  Woman  and  her  husband 
seized  the  Basket,  whose  mild  light  they  had  scarcely  observed  till 
now ;  they  lifted  it  at  both  sides,  and  it  grew  still  larger  and  more 
luminous  ;  they  lifted  the  body  of  the  Youth  into  it,  laying  the 
Canary-bird  upon  his  breast ;  the  Basket  rose  into  the  air  and 
hovered  above  the  old  Woman's  head,  and  she  followed  the  Will-o'- 
wisps  on  foot.  The  fair  Lily  took  Mops  on  her  arm,  and  followed  the 
Woman  ;  the  Man  with  the  Lamp  concluded  the  procession ;  and  the 
scene  was  curiously  illuminated  by  these  many  lights. 

hrly  ruTished  with  any  glitter  from  a  veil  of  Hope ;  with  '  progress  of  the  species,* 
knd  the  like?  — D.  T. 

1  Too  true:  dost  thou  not  hear  it,  reader?  In  this  our  Revolutionary  *  twelfth 
hour  of  the  night,'  all  person!)  speak  aloud  (some  of  them  by  cannon  and  drums !), 
'declaring  what  they  have  to  do  ; '  and  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  (after  a  few  paa- 
dng  compliments  from  the  Belles-Lettres  Department),  thou  scest,  have  fallen 
9deep.'  —  T).  T. 
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But  it  was  with  no  small  wonder  that  the  party  saw,  when  they 
•pproached  the  River,  a  glorious  arch  mount  over  it,  by  which  the 
helpful  Snake  was  affording  them  a  glittering  path.  If  by  day  they 
had  admired  the  beautiful  transparent  precious  stones,  of  which  the 
Bridge  seemed  formed  ;  by  night  they  were  astonished  at  its  gleam- 
ing brilliancy.  On  the  upper  side  the  clear  circle  marked  itself 
Bhajp  against  the  dark  sky,  but  below,  vivid  beams  were  darting  to 
the  centre,  and  exhibiting  the  airy  firmness  of  the  edifice.  Tiie  pro- 
cession slowly  moved  across  it ;  and  the  Ferryman,  who  saw  it  from 
his  hut  afar  off,  considered  with  astonishment  the  gleaming  circle, 
and  the  strange  lights  which  were  passing  over  it.^ 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  other  shore,  than  the  arch  began, 
in  its  usual  way,  to  sway  up  and  down,  and  Vith  a  wavy  motion  to 
approach  the  water.  The  Snake  then  came  on  land,  the  Basket 
placed  itself  upon  the  ground,  and  tiie  Snake  again  drew  her  circle 
round  it.  The  old  Man  stooped  towards  her,  and  said :  "  What  hast 
tliou  resolved  on  1  " 

"  To  sacrifice  myself  rather  than  be  sacrificed,"  replied  the  Snake ; 
"  promise  me  that  tliou  wilt  leave  no  stone  on  shore." 

The  old  Man  promised ;  then  addressing  Lily :  "  Touch  the 
Snake,"  said  he,  "  witii  thy  left  hand,  and  thy  lover  with  tiiy  right." 
Lily  knelt,  and  touched  the  Snake  and  the  Prince's  body.  The 
latter  in  the  instant  seemed  to  come  to  life  ;  lie  moved  in  the  basket, 
nay  he  raised  himself  into  a  sitting  posture  ;  Lily  was  about  to  clasp 
him ;  but  the  old  Man  held  her  back,  and  himself  assisted  the  Youth 
to  rise,  and  led  him  forth  from  tlie  Basket  and  the  circle. 

The  Prince  was  st^mding;  the  Canary-bird  was  fluttering  on  his 
shoulder;  there  was  life  again  in  both  of  them,  but  the  spirit  had  not 
yet  returned :  the  fair  youth's  eyes  were  open,  yet  he  did  not  see.  at 
least  he  seemed  to  look  on  all  without  ])articipation.  Scarcely  had 
their  admiration  of  this  incident  a  little  calmed,  when  they  observed 
rtow  strangely  it  had  fared  in  the  mean  while  with  the  Snake.  Her 
fair  tajHjr  body  had  crumbled  into  thousands  and  thousands  of  shin- 
ing jewels:  the  old  Woman  n-'aching  at  her  Basket  had  chanced  to 
come  against  the  circle  ;  and  of  the  sliajw  or  structun.?  of  the  Snake 
there  was  now  nothing  to  be  seen,  only  a  bright  ring  of  luminous- 
jewels  was  lying  in  the  grass.* 

1  Well  he  miKht,  worthy  old  man  ;  m  Pope  Piuii,  Ibr  example,  did,  when  he  llve<l 
In  FoDtalnobleau  !  —  D.  T.    As  our  BUbopit,  when  ToUof  fttr  the  Beform  Billf -- 

0.  r. 

*  So!  Tonr  TiOfrlm,  Mcchnnlcal  Philonopliioii,  PoIIUm,  8elen«M,  your  wholn 
modern  Ryiitem  of  Tnouaiir.  U  to  decoMe;  iind  old  KMDEiTOUft,  '  Krupinx  nt  lirt 
beakot,'  «>utlt  'cotue  ngalnst'  the  inanimate  n>maln«,  and  '  only  a  brlKht  riiiRO 
lomlnoua  >w«U '  ehall  be  left  'ihere  *  Mark  well,  howerer,  what  nest  beoomoe  d 
A.  — D.  T. 
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The  old  Man  forthwith  set  himself  to  gather  the  stones  into  the 
Basket ;  a  task  in  which  his  wife  assisted  him.  They  next  carried 
the  Basket  to  an  elevated  point  on  the  bank ;  and  here  the  man  threw 
its  wliole  lading,  not  without  contradiction  trom  the  fair  one  and  his 
wife,  who  would  gladly  have  retained  some  part  of  it,  down  into  the 
River.  Like  gleaming  twinkling  stars  the  stones  floated  down  with 
the  waves ;  and  you  could  not  say  whether  they  lost  themselves  in 
the  distance,  or  sank  to  the  bottom. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  with  the  Lamp,  in  a  respectful  tone  to  the 
Lights,  '  I  will  now  show  you  the  way,  and  open  you  the  passage ; 
but  you  will  do  us  an  essential  service,  if  you  please  to  unbolt  the 
door,  by  which  the  Sanctuary  must  be  entered  at  present,  and  which 
none  but  you  can  unfasten." 

The  Lights  made  a  stately  bow  of  assent,  and  kept  their  place. 
The  old  Man  of  the  Lamp  went  foremost  into  the  rock,  which  opened 
at  his  presence  ;  the  Youth  followed  liim,  as  if  mechanically  ;  silent 
and  uncertain,  Lily  kept  at  some  distance  from  him  ;  the  old  Woman 
would  not  be  left,  and  stretched-out  her  hand  that  the  light  of  her 
husband's  Lamp  might  still  fall  upon  it.  The  rear  was  closed  by  the 
two  Will-o'-wisps,  who  bent  the  peaks  of  their  flames  towards  one 
another,  and  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  cohversation. 

They  had  not  gone  far  till  the  procession  lialted  in  front  of  a  large 
brazen  door,  the  leaves  of  which  were  bolted  with  a  golden  lock. 
The  Man  now  called  upon  the  Lights  to  advance ;  who  required 
small  entreaty,  and  with  their  pointed  flames,  soon  ate  both  bar 
and  lock. 

The  brass  gave  a  loud  clang,  as  the  doors  sprang  suddenly  asnn- 
der ;  and  the  stately  figures  of  the  Kings  appeared  within  the  Sanc- 
tuary, illuminated  by  the  entering  Lights.  All  bowed  before  these 
dread  sovereigns,  especially  the  Flames  made  a  profusion  of  the 
daintiest  reverences. 

After  a  pause,  the  gold  King  asked :  "  Whence  come  ye  1 "  "  From 
.he  world,"  said  the  old  Man.  —  "  Whither  go  ye  f  "  said  the  silvei 
King.  "  Into  the  world,"  replied  the  Man.  —  "  What  would  ye  with 
as  1 "  cried  the  brazen  King.    "  Accompany  you,"  replied  the  Man. 

The  composite  King  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  gold  one  ad- 
dressed the  Lights,  who  had  got  too  near  him:  "Take  yonrsclvea 
»way  from  me,  my  metal  was  not  made  for  you."  Thereupon  they 
turned  to  the  silver  King,  and  clasped  themselves  about  him ;  and 
fiis  robe  glittered  beautifully  in  their  yellow  brightness.  "  You  are 
welcome,"  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot  feed  you ;  satisfy  yourselves  else- 
where, and  bring  me  your  light"  They  removed  ;  and  gliding  past 
the  brazen  King,  who  did  not  seem  to  notice  them,  they  fixed  on  the 
compounded  King.     "  Who  will  govern  the  world  1 "  cried  he,  with 
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*  broken  voice.  "  He  who  stands  upon  his  feet,"  replied  the  old 
Man.  —  "I  am  he,"  said  the  mixed  King.  "  We  shall  see,"  replied 
the  Man ;  "  for  the  time  is  at  hand." 

The  fair  Lily  fell  upon  the  old  Man's  neck,  and  kissed  him  cor- 
dially. "  Holy  Sage  !  "  cried  she,  "  a  tiiousand  times  I  thank  tiiee ; 
for  I  hear  that  fateful  word  the  third  time."  She  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  she  clasped  the  old  Man  still  faster ;  for  the  ground 
began  to  move  beneatii  them ;  the  Youtli  and  tiic  old  Woman  also 
held  by  one  another;  the  Lights  alone  did  not  regard  it. 

You  could  feel  plainly  tliat  the  whole  Temple  was  in  motion  ;  as  a 
ship  that  softly  glides  away  from  the  harbour,  when  lier  anchors  are 
lifted  ;  tlie  deptlts  of  the  Earth  seemed  to  open  for  the  Building  &a  it 
went  along.     It  struck  on  notiiing;  no  rock  rame  in  its  way. 

For  a  few  instants,  a  small  rain  seemed  to  drizzle  from  the  opening 
of  the  dome ;  the  old  Man  held  the  fair  Lily  fast,  and  said  to  her : 
"  We  are  now  beneath  the  River ;  we  shall  soon  be  at  the  mark." 
Erelong  they  thought  the  Temple  made  a  halt;  but  they  were  in  an 
error  ;  it  was  mounting  upwards. 

And  now  a  strange  uproar  rose  above  their  heads.  Planks  and 
beams  in  disordered  combination  now  came  pressing  and  crasliing  in 
at  the  opening  of  the  dotne.  Lily  and  the  Woman  started  to  a  side  ; 
tlie  Man  with  the  Lamp  laid  hold  of  the  Youtli,  and  kept  standing 
still.  The  little  cottage  of  the  Ferryman,  for  it  was  this  which  the 
Tenlple  in  ascending  had  severed  from  the  ground  and  carried  uj) 
with  it,  sank  gradually  down,  and  covered  the  old  Man  and  the 
Youth. 

The  women  screamed  aloud,  and  the  Temple  shook,  like  a  ship 
running  unexpectedly  aground.  In  sorrowful  perplexity,  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  old  attendant  wandered  round  the  cottage  in  the  dawn  ; 
the  door  Was  bolted,  and  to  their  knocking  no  one  answered.  They 
knocked  more  loudly,  and  were  not  a  little  struck,  when  at  length 
tlie  wood  Wgan  to  ring.  By  virtue  of  the  Lamp  locked  up  in  it,  the 
liut  had  been  converted  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  into  solid 
eilver.  Erelong  too  its  fornt  changed  ;  for  the  noble  metal  shimk 
aside  tlie  accidental  shaj>e  of  planks,  posts  nnd  U^ams,  and  strelihed 
itself  out  into  a  noble  case  of  U-att-n  ornamented  workmanship.  Thus 
a  fair  little  temj)le  stood  erecte<l  in  the  middle  of  the  large  one  ;  or  if 
you  will,  an  Alt^ir  worthy  of  the  Temple.' 

By  a  stjiircase  which  ascended  from  within,  the  noble  Youth  now 
mounted  aloft,  lighted  by  the  old  Man  with  the  Lamp;  and,  as  it 

I  (}noi\  I  The  old  Church,  Hhnkflii  down  '  Id  dliiordi>r«>d  comblimllon.'  I*  ndinlttod 
In  thiN  wny.  Into  tho  ti<>w  prnnintnl  Temple  of  tli«  Kuttirv;  and,  e'ju^fk^^)  Into  en 
iiirinK  rWrfT  \>y  the  l.i<inp,  b«Rooi<M  an  Alter  worthy  to  ^tend  Uicm  Tna  Strrj 
otma  too  U  not  forgoitvo —  D.  T. 
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geemed,  supported  by  another,  wlio  advanced  in  a  white  short  robe, 
with  a  silver  rudder  in  his  hand  ;  and  was  soon  recognised  as  the 
Ferryman,  the  former  possessor  of  the  cottage. 

The  fair  Lily  mounted  the  outer  steps,  wliich  led  from  the  floor  of 
the  Temple  to  the  Altar;  but  she  was  still  obliged  to  keep  herself 
apart  from  her  Lover.  The  old  Woman,  whose  hand  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lamp  had  grown  still  smaller,  cried  :  "  Am  I  then  to  be  im- 
happy  after  all?  Among  so  many  miracles,  can  there  be  nothing 
done  to  save  my  hand  ? "  Her  husband  pointed  to  the  open  door, 
and  said  to  her :  "  See,  the  day  is  breaking  ;  haste,  bathe  thyself  in 
the  River."  — "  What  an  advice  !  "  cried  she ;  "  it  will  make  me  all 
black;  it  will  make  me  vanish  altogether;  for  my  debt  is  not  }-et 
paid."  —  "  Go,"  said  the  M.in,  "and  do  as  I  advise  thee;  all  debts 
are  now  paid." 

The  old  Woman  hastened  away  ;  and  at  that  moment  appeared  the 
rising  sun  upon  the  rim  of  the  dome.  The  old  Man  stept  between 
the  Virgin  and  the  Youth,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  There  are 
three  which  have  rule  on  Eartli ;  Wisdom,  Appearance  and  Strength." 
At  the  first  word,  the  gold  King  rose;  at  the  second,  the  silver  one; 
and  at  the  third,  the  brass  Iving  slowly  rose,  while  the  mixed  Iving 
on  a  sudden  very  awkwardly  plumped  down.^ 

Whoever  noticed  him  could  scarcely  keep  from  laughing,  solemn 
TS  the  moment  was  ;  for  he  was  not  sitting,  he  was  not  lying,  he  was 
not  leaning,  but  shapelessly  sunk  together.- 

The  Lights,'*  who  till  now  had  been  employed  upon  him,  drew  to 
a  side;  they  appeared,  although  pale  in  the  morning  radiance,  yet 
once  more  well-fed,  and  in  good  burning  condition  ;  with  their 
jjeaked  tongues,  they  had  dexterously  licked-out  the  gold  veins 
of  the  colossal  figure  to  its  very  heart.  The  irregular  vacuities 
which  this  occasioned  had  continued  empty  for  a  time,  and  the  fig- 
ure had  maintained  its  standing  posture.  Bu^  when  at  last  the  very 
tonderest  filaments  were  eaten  out,  the  image  crashed  suddenly  to- 
gether; and  that,  alas,  in  the  very  parts  wiiicli  continue  unaltered 
when  one  sits  down ;  whereas  the  limbs,  which  should  have  bent, 
sprawled   tliemselves   out   unbowed   and   stiff.     Whoever  could  not 

1  Dost  thou  not«  tlii.«,  0  reader  ;  and  look  back  with  new  clearness  on  foimer 
things?  A  gold  Kin;;,  a  ("ilver  and  Ji  brazen  King:  Wisi>OM.  dignifiml  AppkaraNCK, 
8IRENGTH;  these  three  harmoniously  united  bear  rule:  rfMharuiouiouRlj'  cobbled 
together  in  8h:un  union  (as  iu  the  foolish  cnmpo.«it«  King  of  our  fooli^ib  '  transition 
era'),  they,  once  the  gold  (or  wisdom)  is  all  out  of  them,  '  very  awkwardly  plumf 
down.'  — D.  T. 

>  As,  for  example,  does  not  Charles  X.  (one  of  the  poor  fractional  composite  Reali- 
ties emblemed  herein)  rest,  CTcn  now,  '  shapelessly  enough  «unk  together,'  at  Holy 
rood,  la  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ?  —  D.  T. 

*  Uarch-of-intellect  Lights  were  well  capable  of  such  a  thing.  — D.  T. 
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laugh  was  obliged  to  turn  away  his  eyes ;  this  miserable  shape  and 
no-shape  was  offensive  to  behold. 

The  Man  with  the  Lamp  now  led  the  handsome  Youth,  who  still 
kept  gazing  vacantly  before  him,  down  from  the  Altar,  and  straight 
to  the  brazen  King.  At  the  feet  of  this  mighty  Potentate  lay  a 
sword  in  a  brazen  sheath.  The  young  man  girt  it  round  him.  "  The 
Bword  on  the  left,  the  right  free ! "  cried  the  brazen  voice.  They 
next  proceeded  to  the  silver  King ;  he  bent  his  sceptre  to  the  Youth ; 
the  latter  stized  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  Iving  in  a  pleasing 
voice  said  :  "  Feed  the  sheep !  "  On  turning  to  the  golden  King,  he 
stooped  with  gestures  of  paternal  blessing,  and  pressing  his  oaken 
garland  on  the  young  man's  head,  said :  "  Understand  wliat  is 
highest ! " 

During  tiiis  progress,  the  old  Man  had  carefully  observed  the 
Prince.  After  girding-on  the  sword,  his  breast  swelled,  liis  arms 
waved,  and  his  feet  trod  firmer;  when  he  took  the  sceptre  in  hia 
hand,  his  strength  appeared  to  soften,  and  by  an  unspeakable  charm 
to  become  still  more  subduing ;  but  as  the  oaken  garland  came  to 
deck  his  hair,  his  features  kindled,  his  eyes  gleamed  witli  inexpres- 
sible spirit,  and  the  first  word  of  his  mouth  was  "  Lily  !  " 

"Dearest  Lily!"  cried  he,  hastening  up  the  silver  stairs  to  her, 
for  she  had  viewed  iiis  progress  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Altar ; 
"  Dearest  Lily  !  what  more  precious  can  a  man,  equipt  with  all, 
desire  for  himself  than  innocence  and  the  still  atTection  which  thy 
bosom  brings  me  1  O  my  friend  !  "  continued  he,  turning  to  the  old 
Man,  and  looking  at  the  three  statues ;  "  glorious  and  secure  is  tiie 
kingdom  of  our  fathers ;  but  thou  hast  forgotten  the  fourth  power, 
which  rules  the  world,  earlier,  more  universally,  more  certainly,  tiie 
power  of  Love."  With  these  words,  he  fell  upon  the  lovely  maiden's 
neck  ;  she  had  cast  away  her  veil,  and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with 
the  fairest,  most  imperishable  red. 

Here  the  old  Man  said  with  a  smile :  "Love  does  not  rule  ;  but  it 
trains,'  and  that  is  more." 

Amid  tliis  solemnity,  this  happiness  and  rajiture,  no  one  had  ob- 
served that  it  was  now  broad  day  ;  and  all  at  once,  on  looking 
through  the  open  portal,  a  crowd  of  altogether  imexjwcted  object-s 
met  the  eye.  A  large  space  surrounded  with  pillars  formed  the 
fore-court,  at  the  end  of  which  was  seen  a  broad  and  stately  Briuge 
stretching  with  many  arches  across  the  River.  It  was  furnished, 
on  both  sides,  with  commodious  and  mapniflcent  colonnades  for 
foottravelltrs,  many  thousands  of  whom  were  already  there,  busily 
p-issing  this  way  or  tliat.  The  broad  pavement  in  the  centre  wa« 
llironged  with  herds  and  mules,  with  horsemen  and  carriages,  flow 
1  It  Cuihtoni  {bililel),  or  oduc»tM.  — 0.  Y. 
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Ing  like  two  streams,  on  their  several  sides,  and  neither  interrupting 
the  other.  All  admired  the  splendour  and  convenience  of  the  struc- 
ture; and  the  new  King  and  his  Spouse  were  delighted  with  the 
motion  and  activity  of  this  great  people,  as  they  were  already  happy 
in  their  own  mutual  love. 

"  Remember  the  Snake  in  honour,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Lamp, 
"  thou  owest  her  thy  life ;  thy  people  owe  her  the  Bridge,  by  wliich 
these  neighbouring  banks  are  now  animated  and  combined  into  one 
land.  Those  swimmmg  and  shining  jewels,  the  remains  of  her  sac- 
rificed body,  are  the  piers  of  this  royal  bridge ;  upon  tliese  she  h.is 
built  and  will  maintain  lierself."  ^ 

The  party  were  about  to  ask  some  explanation  of  this  strange 
mystery,  when  there  entered  four  lovely  maidens  at  the  portal  of 
the  Temple.  By  the  Harp,  the  Parasol,  and  the  Folding-stool,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  waiting-maids  of  Lily ;  but  the 
fourth,  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  an  unknown  fair 
one,  and  in  sisterly  sportfulness  she  hastened  with  them  through  the 
Temple,  and  mounted  the  steps  of  the  Altar.^ 

"  Wilt  thou  have  better  trust  in  me  another  time,  good  wife  1 "  said 
the  Man  with  the  Lamp  to  the  fair  one  :  "  Well  for  thee,  and  every 
living  thing  that  bathes  this  morning  in  the  River  !  " 

The  renewed  and  beautified  old  Woman,  of  whose  former  shape 
no  trace  remained,  embraced  with  young  eager  arms  the  Man  with 
the  Lamp,  who  kindly  received  her  caresses.  "If  I  am  too  old  for 
thee,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  thou  raayest  choose  anothet  husband  to- 
day ;  from  this  hoiu-  no  marriage  is  of  force,  which  is  not  contracted 
anew." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know,  then,"  answered  she,  "  that  thou  too  art 
grown  younger  1  "  —  "  It  delights  me  if  to  thy  young  eyes  I  seem  a 
handsome  youth  :  I  take  thy  hand  anew,  and  am  well  content  to  live 
with  thee  another  thousand  years."  ^ 

The  Queen  welcomed  her  new  friend,  and  went  down  with  her 
into  the  interior  of  the  Altar,  while  the  Iving  stood  between  his  two 
men,  looking  towards  the  Bridge,  and  attentively  contemplating  the 
busy  tumult  of  the  people. 

But  his  satisfaction  did  not  last;  for  erelong  he  saw  an  object 
which  excited  his  displeasure.     The  great  Giant,  who  appeared  not 

1  Honour  to  her  indeed!  The  Mechanical  Philosophy,  though  dead,  has  not  died 
•nd  lived  in  vain  ;  but  her  worlis  are  there:  ■  upon  these  she '  (TaouoBT,  newborn, 
in  glorified  shape)  '  has  built  herself  and  will  maintain  herself; '  and  the  Natural 
mnd  Supernatural  shall  henceforth,  thereby,  be  one.  —  D.  T. 

*  Mark  what  comes  of  bathing  in  the  TiXK-Rirer,  at  the  entrance  of  a  New  Era! 
—  D.  T. 

*  And  80  Rusow  and  Exdeatoub  being  once  more  married,  and  in  the  honey 
moon,  need  we  wish  them  joy  ?  — D.  T. 

VOL.  III.  30 
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yet  to  liave  awoke  completely  from  his  raoraing  sleep,  came  stum- 
hling  along  the  Bridge,  producing  great  confusion  all  around  him. 
As  usual,  he  had  risen  stupefied  with  sleep,  and  had  meant  to  bathe 
in  the  well-known  bay  of  the  River ;  instead  of  which  he  found  tinu 
land,  and  plunged  upon  the  broad  pavement  of  the  Bridge.  Yet 
althougli  he  reeled  into  the  midst  of  men  and  cattle  in  the  clumsiest 
way,  ills  presence,  wondered  at  by  all,  was  felt  by  none  ;  but  as  the 
sunshine  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  raised  his  hands  to  rub  tiiem,  tlie 
shadows  of  his  monstrous  fists  moved  to  and  fro  beliind  him  witii 
such  force  and  awkwardness,  that  men  and  beasts  wore  heaped  to- 
gether in  great  masses,  were  hurt  by  such  rude  contact,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  pitched  into  tlie  River.  ^ 

The  King,  as  he  saw  this  mischief,  grasped  with  an  involuntary 
movement  at  his  sword;  but  he  bethought  himself,  and  looked 
calmly  at  his  sceptre,  then  at  the  Lamp  and  tlie  Rudder  of  his 
attendants.  "  I  guess  thy  thoughts,"  said  tiie  Man  with  the  Lamp  ; 
"  but  we  and  our  gifts  are  ijowerless  against  this  powerless  monster. 
Be  calm  !  lie  is  doing  hurt  for  the  last  time,  and  happily  his  shadow 
is  not  turned  to  us." 

Meanwhile  the  Giant  was  approaching  nearer;  in  astonishnjent  at 
what  he  saw  with  open  eyes,  he  had  dropt  his  hands ;  he  was  now 
doing  no  injury,  and  came  staring  and  agape  into  the  fore-court. 

He  was  walking  straight  to  the  door  of  the  Temple,  when  all  at 
once  in  the  piiddle  of  the  court,  he  halted,  and  was  li.ved  to  tlie 
ground.  Ho  Stood  there  like  a  strong  colossal  statue,  of  reddish 
glittering  stone,  and  his  shadow  pointed  out  the  hours,''  which  were 
marked  in  a  circle  on  tlie  floor  around  him,  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
noble  and  exj)ressive  eniblems. 

Much  delighted  was  the  King  to  see  the  monster's  shmiow  turned 
to  some  useful  purpose  ;  much  astonished  was  the  Queen,  who,  on 
mounting  from  within  the  Altar,  decked  in  royal  pomp,  with  her 
virgins,  first  noticed  the  huge  figure,  which  almost  closed  tlie  pros- 
pect from  the  Temi)Ie  to  the  Bridge. 

Meanwhile  tlie  injople  had  crowded  after  the  Giant,  as  he  ceased  to 
move;  they  were  walking  round  him,  wondering  at  his  nietamorpho- 
■is.  From  liim  they  turned  to  the  Temple,  whicli  they  now  first  ai>- 
(trjared  to  notice,*  and  pressed  towards  the  door. 

»  Thoii  rpmcnibdvut  the  Cathnlie  Rrliff  BiU ;  witriMM-tli  the  /ri.»A  Jvlucatii-r 
Bill*  Ilimt  hmni,  five  hundred  thnen,  that  th«  *Ctiurrh  '  wim  '  In  D.iuffnr,'  rii< 
now  lit  U'liKth  iM'llevent  It?  — I).  T.  la  D.  T.  of  the  fourth  E«t»ta,  and  PopUh 
Infldol,  thnii?  — 0.  Y. 

■'  IJravo'.  —  1).  T. 

•  Now  flrnt;  whfti  the  b«Mtof  ft  SvrsE«TITlOX-OlMithMgnt  bla  qutetuf  Right '  - 
0  T. 
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kt  this  instant  the  Hawk  with  the  mirror  ioared  aloft  above  the 
iome ;  caught  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  reflected  it  upon  the  group 
which  was  stiinding  on  the  Altar.  The  King,  tlie  Queen,  and  their 
attendants,  in  the  dusky  concave  of  the  Temple,  seemed  illuminated 
by  a  heavenlj  splendour,  and  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces.  When 
the  crowd  had  recovered  and  risen,  tiie  King  with  his  followers  had 
descended  into  the  Altar,  to  proceed  bj  secret  passages  into  his 
palace ;  and  the  multitude  dispersed  about  tlie  Temple  to  content 
their  curiosity.  The  three  Kings  that  were  standing  erect  they 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  reverence ;  but  the  n>ore  eager  were 
they  to  discover  what  mass  it  could  be  that  was  hid  behind  the  hang- 
ings, in  the  fourth  niche ;  for  by  some  hand  or  another,  charitable 
decency  had  spread  over  the  resting-place  of  the  fallen  King  a  gor- 
geous curtain,  which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  and  no  hand  may  dare  to 
draw  aside. 

The  people  would  have  found  no  end  to  their  gazing  and  their  ad- 
miration, and  the  crowding  multitude  would  have  even  suffocated 
one  another  in  the  Temple,  had  not  their  attention  been  again  at- 
tracted to  the  open  space. 

Unexpectedly  some  gold-pieces,  as  if  falling  from  the  air,  came 
tinkling  down  upon  the  marble  flags  ;  the  nearest  passers-by  rushed 
thither  to  pick  them  up ;  the  wonder  was  repeated  several  times,  now 
here,  now  there.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  shower  proceeded 
from  our  two  retiring  Flames,  who  wished  to  have  a  little  sport  here 
once  more,  and  were  thus  gaily  spending,  ere  they  went  away,  the 
gold  wluch  they  had  licked  from  the  members  of  the  sunken  King. 
The  people  still  ran  eagerly  about,  pressing  and  pulling  one  another, 
even  when  the  gold  had  ceased  to  fall.  At  length  they  gradually 
dispersed,  and  went  their  way ;  and  to  the  present  hour  the  Bridge 
:8  swarming  with  travellers,  and  the  Temple  is  the  most  frequented 
on  the  whole  Earth  ^ 

'  It  is  the  Temple  of  the  whole  civilisied  Earth.  Finally,  may  I  take  leave  tc 
toasidrr  this  Mdhrchen  us  the  deepest  Poem  of  its  sort  in  existence ;  as  the  cnlj 
frne  Prophecy  emitted  for  who  knows  how  many  ccr.turiesT  —  D.  T.  Oertaiulj 
Bnglan  1  is  a  free  conntry.  — 0.  T. 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  healthy  know  not  of  their  health,  only  the  sick.  Unity,  «gre» 
ment,  always  silent  or  soft-voiced;  only  discord  noisily  proclaims  itselt 
(p.  5).  —  Happy  Unconsciousness  of  childhood:  The  beginning  of  Inquiry 
is  Disease.  Life  itself  a  disease,  a  working  incited  by  suffering.  Con- 
scious and  Unconscious  domains  of  hnman  activity:  Meditation.  Genius 
ever  a  secret  to  itself.  The  healthy  understanding,  not  Logical  or  argu- 
mentative, but  Intuitive:  Unconscious  Spontaneity  the  characteristic  of 
all  right  performance.  Virtue,  when  it  can  be  philosophised  of,  or  has 
become  aware  of  itself,  is  sickly  and  beginning  to  decline:  The  barren- 
est  of  all  mortals,  the  Sentimentalist.  (6).  —  In  Society  man  first  feels 
what  he  is,  first  becomes  what  he  can  be.  To  figure  Society  as  endowed 
with  life,  the  statement  of  a  fact  rather  than  a  metaphor.  \\Tiat  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  Society?  a  difficulty  for  the  wisest.  In  all  vital  things, 
an  Artificial  and  a  Natural.  The  vigorous  ages  of  a  Roman  Common- 
wealth, and  of  aU  Commonwealths.  Man's  highest  and  sole  blessednes* 
to  toil,  and  know  what  to  toil  at.  Healthy  Literature,  and  unhealthy:  So 
Boon  as  Prophecy  and  inspired  Poetry  cease.  Argumentation  and  jangling 
begin.  (1-5).  —  Silence  and  Mystery:  Hvmns  to  the  Night:  What  mortals 
call  Death,  properly  the  beginning  of  Life.  In  the  rudest  mind  some  in- 
timation of  the  greatness  there  is  in  Mystery.  (20).  —  Society  in  our  days 
boastfully  and  painfully  conscious  of  itself:  So-called  March  of  Intellect 
Our  whole  relations  to  the  Universe  become  an  Inquiry,  a  Doubt.  Self- 
consciousness  not  the  disease,  but  the  symptom  and  attempt  towards  cure. 
The  outward  or  Physical  diseases  of  our  Society;  a  whole  nosology  of 
them.  Our  Spiritual  condition  no  less  sickly  than  our  Physical.  Instead 
of  heroic  martyr  Conduct,  we  have  'Discourses  on  the  Evidences;'  en 
deavouring  to  make  it  probable  snch  a  thing  as  Religion  exists.  Liten 
•ture  but  a  branch  of  Religion,  always  participating  in  its  character:  The 
moflcm  sin  of  View-hunting  and  scene-painting.  Literature  fast  becom- 
ing one  boundless  self-devouring  Review,  like  a  sick  thing  'listening  to 
itself."  (22).  —  Philosophy,  except  as  Poetry  and  Religion,  should  have  nc 
being.  The  disease  of  Metaphysics.  Doubt,  the  inexhaustible  material 
vbereon  Action  works;  which  only  earnest  Action  can  fashion  into  Cer- 
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t&inly.  How,  by  merely  testing  and  rejecting  what  is  not,  shall  wo  evei 
attain  possession  of  what  is?  The  profitable  Speculation,  — What  is  to 
be  done;  and  How  to  do  itV  Only  in  free  Eftbrt  can  any  blessedness  be 
imagined  for  us.  Eras  of  Faith;  and  our  own  era  of  Faithlessness:  The 
Godlike  vaiiislied  from  the  world.  To  the  better  order  of  minds  any  mad 
joy  of  Denial  lias  long  since  ceased.  The  Old  has  passed  away,  and  Tim«» 
Btill  in  pangs  of  travail  with  the  New.  (29).  —  Friedrich  Schlegel's  LfC- 
tuies,  and  Mr.  Hope's  iJssai/,  symbols  of  the  two  Extremes  of  our  whole 
modern  system  of  Thought;  its  effete  Spiritualism,  and  dead  decomposi- 
tion (jf  Materialistic  jargon.  Human  Progress:  Universal  law  of  Change 
and  Growth.  This  age  also  not  wholly  without  its  Prophets.  Utilitarian 
problems  and  failures:  Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to  produce  an  Honesty 
from  their  united  action  Strange  light-gleams:  Age  of  Miracles;  as  it 
ever  was,  is,  and  will  be.  He  that  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  can  even  now 
say — VV^hy  should  I  falter?  Behind  and  before  each  one  of  us  lies  a 
whole  Godlike  Eternity,  of  inheritance  and  of  possibility.  (37). 


GOETHE'S   PORTRAIT. 

Goethe,  a  man  well  worth  looking  at.  His  kingly  Head  a  very  palace 
of  Thought.  "  A  most  royal  work  apjiointed  to  be  done  there.  This  Rag- 
Fair  of  a  world  all  transfigured,  ami  authentically  revealed  to  be  still  holy, 
still  divine,  (p.  49).  —  Two  great  men  .sent  among  us:  Bonaparte,  like  an 
all-devouring  earthquake,  hurling  kingdom  over  kingdom;  Goethe,  the 
mild-shining,  inaudible  Light,  miiking  Chaos  once  more  into  a  creation. 
The  poorest  Life  no  idle  dream,  but  a  solemn,  earnest  reality.  (50). 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Biography,  or  human  insight  into  human  personality,  the  basis  of  nil 
that  can  interest  a  human  creature,  (p.  62).  —  Conversation,  almost  wholly 
biographic  and  autobiographic.     Even  in  Art  and  highest  Art,  we  can  no- 
wise forget  the  Artist;  the  biographic  intc.est  inevitably  compri-<ing  its 
deepest  and  noble«t  meaning.     History,  in  its  best  and  truest  fonn,  th« 
essence  of  innumerable  Biogra|)hie8.     Modern  'Histories'  of  the  Philo- 
sophic kind;  and  their  dreary  interminable  vacuity.     Fictitious    Narra- 
tives, or  mimic  Biographies:  The  inspired  Speaker,  and  the  uninspired 
Babbler.     The  P'oolishest  of  existing  mortals.  (03).  —  Sanertoig  on  the  In-^ 
dispensability  and  significance   of   Reality.      The   old   Mythologies  wer«^ 
once  I'hilosophies,  and  the  old  Epics  believed  Histories.     Imagination  but) 
a  [loor  niTair  when  it  has  to  part  company  with  Understanding.     lieliet^^ 
the  first  condition  of  all  spiritual  Force  whaliioever.     Dreary  modoni  Ep-i 
ks;   and  their  nncro<lited,  incr6dil>lo   Supernatural  '  Machinery.'     Eveol 
the  probdhle,  however  skilfully  wrought,  is  but  the  Shallow  of  some  half 
•MD  Reality.    A  whae  epitome  of  tliu  Infinite  lies  onfuldci  in  Uio  Lifo  of  < 
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every  JIan.  ^ol  the  material,  only  the  Secr  and  Foot  wanting.  Great  h 
Invention,  but  that  is  but  a  poor  sort  with  which  Belief  i»  not  concerned: 
Its  highest  exercise, not  to  invent  Fiction:  but  to  invent  or  bring  forth  new 
Truth.  Interest  of  the  smallest  historical  fact^  as  contrasted  with  the 
grandest  A'rf<''ot«s  event:  Jloinentary  glimpse  of  an  actual,  living  Peasant 
of  the  year  1651:  The  Past  all  holy  to  us:  The  poorest  adventure  of  some 
poorest  Outcast,  after  seventy  years  are  come  and  gone,  has  meaning  and 
unfathomable  instruction  for  ns.  (57).  —  Secret  for  being  graphic:  An  open 
loving  Heart  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  Literary  froth,  and  literary 
eubatance:  The  multitudinous  men,  womon  and  children,  that  make  up  the 
army  of  British  Authors.  James  Boswell :  White  of  Selbome.  One  good 
Bic^japhy  in  England,  Boswelts  Johnton.  (65). 


BOSWELL'S   LIFE   OF  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Croker's  editorial  peculiarities  and  deficiencies,  (p.  70).  —  Boswell, 
a  man  whose  bad  qualities  lay  open  to  the  general  eye:  What  great  and 
genuine  good  was  in  him,  nowise  so  self-evident.  His  true  Hero-icoithip 
for  poor  ru«ty-coated,  rough  old  Samne!  Johnson.  His  uncouth  symbolic 
relation  to  his  decrepit,  death-sick  Em.  That  loose-flowing,  careless-look- 
ing Work  of  his,  a  picture  by  one  of  Nature's  own  Artists.  His  grand  in- 
tellectual talent  an  tmconsclout  one,  of  far  higher  reach  and  significance 
than  Logic.  Poor  Bozzy  an  ill-assorted,  glaring  mixture  of  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  Johnson's  own  Writings  stand  on  a  quite  inferior  level  to 
this  Johmoniad of  Boswell:  It  shows  us  objects  that  iu  very  deed  existed; 
it  is  all  true.  (76).  —  What  a  pathetic,  sacred,  in  every  sense  poetic  mean- 
ing is  implied  in  that  one  word,  Pnsi !  This  Book  of  Boswell's  will  give  us 
more  real  insight  into  the  History  of  England  during  those  days,  than  any 
book  taking  upon  itself  that  special  aim.  Robertson's  •  History  of  Scot- 
land.* How  '  Histories  '  are  written.  Boswell's  conversational  jottings,  no 
infringement  of  social  privacy.  Man  properly  an  incarnated  Word:  Out 
of  Silence  comes  strength.  Thinkest  thou  that  because  no  Boswell  is  there 
*o  note  thy  jargon,  it  therefore  dies  and  is  hamilessV  (87).  —  Our  interest 
is  Biography  considerably  modified  by  the  dull  servile  imitancy  of  man- 
kind. Significant  resemblances  of  Men  and  Sheep.  Mystic  power  of  Ina- 
itancy  and  Association.  Amid  the  dull  millions  are  scattered  here  and 
there  leading,  original  natures;  with  eye  to  tee,  and  will  to  do.  Such  Men 
properly  the  synapsis  and  epitome  of  the  age  in  which  they  live;  whose 
Biographies  are  above  all  things  worth  having.  Of  such  chosen  men,  al- 
though of  their  humbler  ranks,  was  Samuel  Johnson;  his  existence  no 
idle  Dream,  but  a  Reality  which  he  transacted  awake.  As  the  highest 
Gospel  was  a  Biography,  so  is  the  Life  of  every  good  man  still  an  indu- 
bitable Gospel.  (94).  —  The  Ojntradiction  of  Inward  and  Outward,  which 
yawns  wide  enough  in  every  Life,  in  Johnson's  wider  than  in  most.  His 
sailing  by  nature,  rather  towards  Active  than  Speculative  life;  as  a  Doer 
•f  Work,  be  had  shone  even  more  than  as  Speaker  of  the  Word.    Hla  di*- 
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position  for  royalty  in  his  early  boyhood.  College  life;  proud  as  the  proud- 
est, poor  as  the  poorest:  '  Mistaken  '  estimate  of  Christian  Scholarship. 
Usher>hip  at  Market  Bosworth :  Bread  and  water  of  affliction,  so  bitter  that 
he  could  not  swallow  them.  Tries  Literature.  His  kind,  true,  brave- 
hearted  Wife.  Young  gentlemen  boarded,  and  taught.  Privations  and 
trials  of  Authorship:  Its  transition  period,  from  the  protection  of  Patrons 
to  that  of  the  Public.  Johnson  the  first  Author  of  any  significance,  who 
faithfully  lived  by  the  day's  work  of  his  craft:  His  sturdy  rebellion 
Bgainst  the  Chesterfield  'encumbrances  '  (99).  — Johnson's  Era  wholly  di- 
vided against  itself.  How  was  a  noble  man,  resolute  for  the  Truth,  to  act 
in  it?  Glory  to  our  brave  Samuel,  who  once  more  gave  the  world  assur- 
ance of  a  Manl  Wrong,  not  only  different  from  Right,  but  infinitely  dif- 
ferent: Johnson's  Religion  as  the  light  of  life  to  him.  His  rugged  literary 
labours:  His  insignificant-looking  '  Parliamentary  Debates,'  the  origin  of 
our  stupendous  Fourth  Estate.  So  poor  is  he,  his  Wife  must  leave  him, 
and  seek  shelter  among  other  relations:  Could  not  remember  the  day  he 
had  passed  free  from  pain:  Slanfully  makes  the  best  of  his  hard  lot.  The 
fantastic  article  called  '  Fame,'  of  little  other  than  a  poor  market  value. 
Thy  Fame!  Unhappy  mortal,  where  will  it  and  thou  be  in  some  fifty 
fears?  (112).  —  Gradually  a  little  circle  gathers  round  the  Wise  man.  In 
his  fifty-third  year,  he  is  beneficed  by  royal  bounty.  Real  Primate  of  all 
England.  The  last  of  many  things,  Johnson  was  the  la.st  genuine  English 
Tory.  The  highest  Courage  not  the  Courage  to  die  decently,  but  to  live 
manfully.  Johnson's  talent  of  silence:  Where  there  is  nothing  farther  to 
be  done,  there  shall  nothing  more  be  Kiid.  His  thorough  Truthfulness,  and 
clear  hatred  of  every  fonn  of  Cant.  Few  men  have  had  a  more  merciful, 
tenderly  affectionate  nature  than  rough  old  Samuel.  Catherine  Cham- 
bers's death-bed:  The  market-place  at  Uttoxeter.  Johnson's  Politeness: 
His  Prejudices:  His.  culture  and  sympathies  wholly  English.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  David  Hume,  embodiments  of  the  two  grand  spiritual  An- 
tagonisms of  their  time:  Whoso  should  coml)iiie  the  intrepid  Candour, 
and  decisive  scientific  Clearness  of  the  one,  with  the  Reverence,  Love 
and  devout  Humility  of  the  other,  were  the  whole  man  of  a  new 
time.  (126). 


DEATH  OF   GOETHE. 

Goethe  died  at  Weimar,  22d  March  1832:  His  last  words,  a  greeting  of 
the  new-awakened  Earth;  his  last  movement,  to  work  at  his  appointed 
task.  A  death  full  of  greatness  and  sacredness:  If  his  course  wiis  like 
the  Sun's,  so  also  was  his  going  down.  In  the  death  of  a  good  mun,  Eter- 
nity seen  looking  through  Time.  (p.  145).  —  A  New  P'ra  began  with  (lotvlic, 
the  nitorior  tnndoncics  of  which  are  yet  nnmnnifesfod.  The  real  l''<irre, 
which  in  this  world  all  things  mu^t  obey,  is  Insight,  Spiritual  Vision  and 
Determination.  Honour  to  him  who  first '  through  tlie  impa.ssabio  pavM 
•  itMuL'    Goethe'i  Works.    To  how  many  hearers,  languishing,  nigh  dead, 
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In  the  airless  dungeons  of  Unbelief,  has  the  assurance  of  such  a  man  coma 
like  tidings  of  deliverance!  The  unwearied  Workman  now  rests  from  his 
labours;  while  the  fruit  of  them  is  growing,  and  to  grow.  (147). 


GOETHE'S   WORKS. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  a  man's  life,  not  always  his  death;  yet  it  is 
always  the  most  noticeable.  A  tninsition,  out  of  visible  Time  into  invisi- 
ble Eternity,  (p.  156).  —  The  Greatness  of  Great  Men.  Hero-  Worship,  the 
only  creed  which  can  never  grow  obsolete.  Man  never  altogether  a  clothes- 
horse;  under  the  clothes  is  always  a  body  and  a  soul.  Difference  between 
God  creation  and  Tailor-creation.  The  Great  Mau  of  an  age,  the  most 
important  phenomenon  therein.  Women,  born  worshippers  of  Greatness, 
either  real  or  hypothetical.  Of  all  rituals,  that  of  Self-worship  the  most 
faithfully  observed.  (158).  —  Greatness  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Goethe  con- 
trasted. Parliamentary  woolgathering:  The  great  desideratum,  to  pro- 
duce a  few  members  teorlh  electing.  Modern  funeral  celebrations,  little 
better  than  solemn  parodies.  (1691.  —  The  summary  of  each  man's  works, 
the  Life  he  led.  Goethe's  Wahrheit  und  Dkhlung.  At  no  period  of  the 
World's  History  can  a  gifted  mau  be  born  when  he  will  not  find  enough  to 
do:  Goethe's  peculiar  perplexities  and  victories.  His  riant,  joyful  child- 
hood; kind  plenty  in  every  sense  encircling  him:  A  beautiful  Boy;  the 
picture  of  his  early  years  among  our  most  genuine  poetic  Idyls.  His 
parents.  The  Victory  at  Bergen:  His  Fatlier's  grim  defiance  and  hatred 
of  the  French.  His  Father,  with  occasional  subsidiary  tutors,  his  school- 
master. Old  Frankfort  notabilities:  The  Jwlengasse:  Von  Reineck: 
Hofrath  Huisgen:  Workmen  and  workshops.  Beautiful  Gretchen,  and 
Goethe's  first  experience  of  natural  magic.  (173).  —  At  Leipzig  University: 
Interview  with  Gottsched:  Religious  perplexities;  sickness;  returns  home. 
The  World-Poet,  destined  by  paternal  judgment  for  a  Lawyer.  To  Stras- 
burg.  The  good  Frederike:  Is  Goethe  a  bad  man,  or  not  a  bad  man? 
Jung  Stilling's  testimony.  His  '  goodness '  and  '  badness '  not  quite  easily 
taken  stock  of.  Intercourse  with  Herder.  The  German  intellectual  Chaos: 
Goethe's  allotted  task  therein.  His  first  liteniry  pi-oductions  Kstablisiied 
at  Weimar.  (188).  —  The  inward  life  of  Goethe  nobly  recorded  in  the 
long  series  of  his  Writings.  Faust,  the  passionate  cry  of  the  world's  de- 
spair, proclaiming,  as  amid  the  wreck  of  Time,  —  It  is  ended!  Wilhetm 
Meister,  an  emblem  of  warm,  heartj-,  sunny  human  Endeavour;  with  as 
vet  no  recognition  of  Divinity:  In  the  Wandevj'ahie,  melodious  Reverence 
incomes  once  more  triumphant;  and  deep  all  pervaduig  Faith  both  speaks 
and  sings.  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  '  Fifteen  Englishmen.'  Goethe 
thte  Uniter  and  victorious  Reconciler  of  the  most  distracted  age  since  the 
Intrmluction  of  Christianity.  What  Strength  actually  is,  and  how  to  try 
"or  it.  Goethe's  noble  power  of  insight:  For  him,  as  for  Shakspeare,  the 
world  lies  all  translucent,  encircled  with  Wonder:  His  figurativeness  lies 
the  very  centre  of  his  being:  The  majestic  Calmness  of  both;  perfect 
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tolerance  for  all  men  and  tliiiifjs.  Excellencies  of  Goethe's  style.  If 
Shakspenre  were  the  greater  nature,  he  was  also  less  cultivated,  and  more 
careless.  Goethe's  Spiritual  History,  the  ideal  emblem  of  all  true  men's 
in  these  days:  Let  us  mark  well  the  roiul  he  fashioned  for  himself,  and  in 
the  dim  weltering  Chaos  rejoice  to  find  a  paved  way.  Goethe's  Political 
abstinence.  His  Life  and  his  Writings  a  possession  to  the  world  forever, 
(202). 


CORN-LAW   RHYMES. 

Smelfimgus's  despair  at  the  present  condition  of  Poetry:  The  end  hisT- 
ing  come,  it  is  fit  th;it  we  end.  (p.  216).  —  And  yet,  if  the  whole  welkin 
hang  overcast  in  drizzly  dinginess,  the  feeblest  speck  of  blue  will  not  he 
nnvvelcome.    The  Corn-Law  Hliymer,  one  of  that  singular  class  who  really 
have  something  to  say;  he  has  btUerid,  and  therefore  is  again  believ:ible. 
A  SheflSeld  Worker  in  brass  and  iron;  but  no  '  Uneducated  Poet,'  such  as 
dilettante  patron;ige  delights  to  foster.     A  less  misfortune,  in  these  stnuige 
days,  to  be  trained  among  the  Uneducated  classes,  than  among  the  Edu- 
cated: Few  Great  Men  ever  nursed  with  any  con'^ciDus  eye  to  their  vo- 
cation.    In  the  pofirest  cottnge  are  Rooks,  is  One  Rook,  with  an  interpret- 
ing response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  man.    Shakspearc's  Learning:  Tl 
grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice,  —  Work.     Unspeakable  advantages  of  m 
educated  Working  classes,  over  educated  Unworking.  (217).  —  The  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer's  sturdy,  defiant  Jittitude:  .\n  earnest,  truth-spoiiking,//*«wine 
man.     Strong  and  beiiutiful  thoughts  nnt  wanting  in  him.     A  life  of  pain- 
fulness,  toil,  insecurity,  scarcity ;  yet  he  fronts  it  like  a  man:  AtVectiou 
dwells  with  Danger,  all  the  holier  for  the  stern  environment.     Not  as  a 
rebel  does  he  stand;  yet  as  a  free  man,  spokesman  of  free  men,  not  far 
(mm  rebelling  agiiinst  much.     He  feels  deeply  the  frightful  condition  of 
our  entire  Social  Aflairs;  and  sees  in  Uread-tax  the  sununary  of  all  our 
evils.     The  black  colours  of  iiis    Life  do  not  hide  from  him  that  Go^l 
worlcl,  if  miule  into  a  House  of  Imprisonment,  can  also  be  h  H>iuse  ■ 
Prayer.    'I'ho  primary  idea  of  all  Poetry,  Time  resting  on  Eteridty.    Ermrn 
nnd  sl'.ortoomings.     He  has  hnikc  1.  unblimled,  into  the  pn>phefic  Boik  of 
Kxiste?)ce,  and  rend  many  little  passages  there:  The  P<x)r  (iriiuicr;  the 
poacher;  the  Workman's  Sjibbath.  (224). —  The  Workhouse,  the  boun.e 
whither  all  these  actors  and  Workers  arc  tragically  bound:  Must  it  then 
(jrow  worse  and  worse,  till  the  last  br.ivo  heart  is  broken  in  Knghuid':'  All 
Uoform  except  a  moral  one  unavailing.     The  Rhnpsody  of  '  Emx-h  Wriy.' 
nn  innrticulate,  half-audible  Epic;  a  blind  ngod  man,  himself  n  ruin,  ( 
circled  with  the  roin  of  a  whole  Km.     To  the  Working  portion  of  I! 
Aristocracy,  such  r»  Voice  from  their  humble  working  Brother  will  he  bo; 
« I  Icomo  and  instructive:  To  the  Idle  portion  it  mey  be  unwelcome  cnoug' 
!lu>  case  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor:  Balaam's  occupation  gone.     .\  par 
!ng  word  of  admonition:  Poetry,  or  Prose?    The  Socmtes'-Demon,  sucl 
ns  dwells  in  every  mortal.    The  Corn-Law  Rhymer  nlrcndy  n  king,  ^tcd 
•Qore  thnn  many  now  crowned  as  such.  (237). 
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ON   HISTORY   AGAIN. 

Fragment  of  an  Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  before  the  '  Society  fot 
the  Diffusion  of  Common  Honesty.'  (p.  247).  —  History  the  most  profitable 
of  all  studies:  The  ilessage,  or  Letter  of  Instructions,  which  all  Mankind 
delivers  to  each  man.  Immeasurable  imperfection  of  our  highest  His- 
torians: Of  the  thing  now  gone  silent,  called  Past,  how  much  do  we  know  ? 
Nature,  however,  not  blamsible:  Man's  plentiful  equipment  for  publishing 
iiiin>elf,  by  Tongue,  Pen  and  Printing-Press.  His  chief  wants,  want  of 
Honest}'  and  of  Understanding:  The  event  worthiest  to  be  known,  like- 
liest of  all  to  be  least  spoken  of.  (247).  —  Thieatenings  of  an  Historic 
Deluge.  History,  before  it  can  become  Universal  History,  needs  of  all 
things  to  be  compressed.  Wise  Memory  and  wise  Oblivion:  Oblivion  the 
dark  page,  whereon  Memory  writes  in  characters  of  Light.  Imperfections 
enough  in  practice:  And  yet  only  what  bears  fruit  is  at  last  remember- 
nble.  Historical  perspective.  History  the  true  Epic  Poem,  and  universal 
Divine  Scripture.  (252). 


DIDEROT. 

The  Acts  of  the  Christian  Apostles,  and  the  Acts  of  the  French  Philo- 
sophes:  Difference  in  quality  and  in  copiousness,  (p.  257).  — Even  stupid 
Memoirs  better  than  mere  Novels.  The  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury of  Paris,  not  yet  condensed  into  intelligibility.  Whether  sent  of  God 
or  of  the  Devil,  it  is  on  gi-ound  of  their  tillage  that  we  now  have  to  plough 
and  sow.  (258).  —  End  of  a  Social  System :  No  one  can  see  such  results  of 
his  labour  as  the  Destroyer:  The  Sieile  de  Louis  Quinze,  Denis  Diderot 
and  his  life,  the  significant  epitome  of  all  this.  Every  man  contains  in 
himself  a  whole  Spirit-Kingdom,  and  Reflex  of  the  All;  which  only  He 
that  created  can  rightly  understand.  Diderot's  hasty  reckless  manner  of 
living  and  writing.  Naigeon's  Life  of  Dvlerol  a  foolish  failure.  The  zeal 
of  the  Devil's  house  had  eaten  him  up.  Imperfect  materials  for  any  right 
biogi-aphy  of  the  Man.  (259). —  Diderot's  birth,  parentage  and  schooling. 
The  .Jesuits  recognise  the  Boy's  capabilities,  and  entice  him  to  join  them: 
Their  Devil-serving  skill  and  zeal  a  melancholy  admonition  to  better  men. 
riie  Diderot  family.  Young  Denis's  decided  disinclination  for  any  rec- 
)gni»e<l  profession.  His  dashing,  volatile,  precarious  manner  of  life; 
Gives  lessons  in  Mathematics;  makes  Sermons  to  order;  but  will  settle 
to  not!  ing.  Walks  chiefly  in  the  subterranean  shades  of  Rascaldom.  A 
French  poor-devil  of  a  writer.  Denis  in  love:  Marriage:  His  excellent 
wife;  and  his  scoundrel  treatment  of  her.  Translations  of  English: 
Shaftesbury's  Oianuteristict :  Original  authorship.  The  History  of  Liter- 
Htm-e,  especi:illy  for  the  last  two  centuries,  our  proper  Clmrch  History 
in  Diderot's  time,  the  Bookselling  interest  not  yet  drowned  in  the  putrid 
deluge  of  Puffery.  French  Philosophism  and  French  Revolution.  Glimpsei 
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of  Parisian  Life,  as  shown  in  Diderot's  Letters:  Voltiiire;  D'Alembertj 
Rousseau;  Grimm;  Helvetius's  Game-Preserves ;  Pliilosophes  and  Philo- 
Bopliesses.  (266).  —  Struggles,  warfares  and  persecutions  of  Divine  Phi- 
Josophy:  Its  anomalous  relations  to  Foreign  Crowned  Heads:  Imbecile 
meddling  of  Louis  and  his  Government.  Diderot's  incredible  activity, 
and  shrill-voiced  energy.  How  Lebreton  nefariously  gnrbled  his  pn)of- 
ilieets.  The  Baron  d'Hoibach's  philosophical  orgies:  Heyday  Df  Unbelief, 
Bla<phemy  and  01)scenity.  Diderot's  free,  open-handed  life  in  Paris:  His 
spiteful  gossiping  women  friends,  and  famishing  scoundrels.  What  little 
service  renown  can  do  him,  he  now  enjoys.  Of  all  literary  men  Diderot 
the  least  of  a  self-listoiier.  Generous  help  of  the  Northern  Cleopati-a. 
Visits  Petersburg.  Old  age  drawing  on.  His  Vie  de  Setieque :  Seneca, 
our  niccliest-proportioned  Half-and-half;  'the  father  of  all  such  as  wear 
shovel  hats.'  Diderot's  death.  (292). —  Diderot's  mind  of  extraordinary 
openness  ai:d  versatility:  A  first-class  literary  hodman.  Influence  of  Cir- 
cumstances on  character:  Diderot's  Polemical  I'hilosophism  and  Atheism, 
the  fruit  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  Inevitable  Atheism  of  mere  metajihysical 
Logic-chopping.  A  probable  God!  The  Universe  not  'a  Machine;'  nor 
God  a  mere  '  Architect,'  who  having  made  it  once,  now  sits  apart  and  sees 
it  go.  The  Atheist  false;  but  not  so  cowardly  a  lie  as  the  cliimourer  for 
a  theoretical  God,  whose  life  bears  no  witness  to  his  Presence.  The  .Me- 
clianical  system  of  Thought,  in  its  essence,  Atheistic.  (-307).  —  'I'hat  'the 
Highest  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words,'  a  truth  Diderot  had  not  dreamt  of: 
To  him  the  Sanctuary  of  Man's  Soul  stood  perennially  shut;  wliere  his 
hand  ceased  to  grope,  the  World  ended.  Tins  notable  extreme  of  a  mnn 
guiding  himself  with  the  lca<t  spiritual  Relief  thinking  man  perhaps  ever 
had.  All  possible  spiritual  perversions  included  under  that  grossest  one 
of  '  proselyting  Atheism.'  The  Marriage  Covenant,  a  mere  self-destructive 
solecism :  The  only  '  eternal  constancy,'  — constant  change:  I'ractical  oon- 
Bcquences  of  such  doctrine.  What  a  feeling,  in  the  ancient  devout  deep 
Boul,  which  of  Marriage  made  n  Sncrnment !  Diderot's  uncleanness  and 
utter  ghamelessness:  How  shall  he  for  whom  nothing,  that  caimot  be  jar- 
Ironed  of  in  debating-clubs,  exists,  have  any  faintest  forecast  of  the  depth, 
significance  of  Sii.knck;  of  the  sacredness  of  '  Secrets  known  to  all''? 
(315).  —  Diderot's  theory  of  '  Virtue  synonymous  with  Pleasure,'  contra- 
dicted by  the  stern  experience  of  all  men.  Self-denial  the  begiiming,  if 
pot  the  end,  of  all  moral  action.  Diderot's  fluent  and  brilliant  'I'alk:  .\<« ' 
I.  Writer,  hasty,  flimsy,  Polemic;  with  gleams  of  a  deeper  vision  peorinc 
through.  Kxcellence  of  his  Pictorial  Criticisms:  Goethe's  franslntion  of 
his  Etsny  on  Pnintiiuj.  The  realms  of  Art  not  wholly  nnvisitod  hy  him; 
Jan/ttes  It  FdUtlifle :  Neveu  de  Rameau,  Di<lerot  not  a  coward ;  nin"  yel  in 
►iiy  .sense  a  brave  man:  What  duties  wore  easy  for  him,  he  did;  and  hap- 
»ily  Nature  had  rendered  several  easy.  French  Philosophism,  In  the  light 
•^f  Univorsnl  History;  compared  with  the  rude  Thoughts  and  Doinjj*  of 
those  '  Juifs  mist'rables : '  Omnipotence  and  fniitfulness  of  Hrlirk.  (818) 
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COUNT   CAGLIOSTRO. 

FLIGHT  FIRST. 

The  life  of  every  man  a  most  indubitable  Poem,  and  I.'evelation  of  In- 
finity: All  named  and  unnamable  sorts,  from  the  highest  heroic  Strophe, 
to  the  lowest  ribald  Pasquil  and  libel  on  Humanity,  (p.  330).  —  The  grand 
sacred  Epos,  or  Bible  of  World- Hi  story:  All  working  and  knowing,  a  faint 
interpreting  and  showing-forth  of  the  infinite  Mystery  of  Life.  Different 
manner  of  reading  and  uttering:  The  earnest  Hebrew  Readers;  whose 
reading  is  still  sacred,  still  true:  Gorgeous  semi-sensual  Grandeurs  and 
Splendours  of  the  early  Oriental  Magi:  Greek  Consecration  of  the  Flesh, 
and  rsvelation  of  the  Infinite.  Wearisome  iteration  and  reiteration,  grown 
obsolete,  of  our  modem  readings.  (331).  —  Even  the  biography  of  an  utter 
Scoundrel  at  times  worth  reading:  The  only  thing  at  once  wholly  despi- 
cable and  forgetable,  your  half-knave,  he  who  is  neither  true  nor  false.  If 
we  cannot  have  a  Speaker  and  Doer  of  Truth,  let  us  have  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  beholding  a  decided  Liar.  Cagliostrff,  really  a  Liar  of  the  first 
magnitude;  thoroughpaced  in  all  provinces,  heights  and  depths  of  lying. 
Scientific  interest  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  singularly  prosperous  career. 
lnacce.=sibility  of  much  accurate  knowledge:  As  in  life,  so  now  in  History, 
astonishment,  mystification  and  uncertainty  still  encircle  the  Quack  of 
Quacks.  (334).  —  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  the  future  Prince  of  Scoundrels: 
Poverty,  idleness  and  hopeful  impudence  of  young  Beppo.  Not  seeing  his 
way  to  be  '  a  gentleman,'  he  decides  to  be  '  an  Ecclesiastic'  Intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  a  Convent-Ajjothecary:  First  elements  of  medico-chemical 
conjurorship.  Short  roads  to  Enjoyment,  and  consequent  aflJictions  and 
sore  contradictions.  A  touch  of  grim  Humour  unfolds  itself  in  the  yonth: 
He  had  now  outgrown  their  monk-discipline,  and  quits  it  forever.  (341). — 
Betums  home  to  Palermo,  and  tries  Painting  and  general  Scoundrelism. 
Wheresoever  a  stroke  of  mischief  is  to  be  done,  a  slush  of  enjoyment  to 
be  swallowed,  there  is  he  with  all  ebullient  impulses  ready.  Finds  a 
profitable  and  lasting  resource  in  Forger)'.  Of  a  brawling,  choleric  tem- 
per: Visibly  rising  to  a  perfected  Professor  of  Swindlery.  A  Treasure- 
digging  dodge,  and  its  catastrophe.  The  young  Raven,  is  now  fledged 
for  flying,  and  .soars  off.  Quits  Palermo,  and  seeks  his  fortune  in  the 
wide  World.  (346). 

FLIGHT   LAST. 

Old  Feudal  Europe  fallen  a-dozing  to  die.  Her  next  awakening,  the 
vtern  Avatar  of  Democracy,  and  new-birth  into  a  new  Industrial  Age. 
351).  —  Portentous  extent  and  variety  of  Quackery  and  Quacks  in 
hat  stertorous  fever-sleep  of  our  European  world.  Putrescence  not  more 
he  scene  of  unclean  creatures  in  the  world  physical,  than  Social  Decay  is 
if  quacks  in  the  world  moral.  National  suffering  ever  preceded  by  na- 
ional  Crime.  Dishonesty  the  raw  material  not  of  Quacks  only,  but  also 
f  Dupes.    Irreversible  death-doom.  (852).  —  Beppo's  adventurous  haps 
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Bnd  mishaps  in  that  wide-weltering  life-in-death.  Gift  of  Fore-knowledge 
wisely  denied.  Small  beginnings:  Forges  pen-drawings  out  of  engravings. 
Marries,  in  a  country  too  prone  to  celibacy,  the  beautiful  Lorenza  Feli- 
ciani:  Domestic  privations.  In  the  charms  of  his  Lorenza,  'a  Future 
confused  and  immense:'  They  traffic  accordingly,  with  much  dexterity. 
The  Count,  as  he  now  styles  himself,  on  his  own  side  not  idle.  Faded 
gentlemen  of  quality,  and  faded  dames  of  ditto.  Potions,  washes,  chaiTOS 
and  love-philtres:  The  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  (356). — 
As  one  luxuriant  branch  of  industry  withers  and  drops  off,  others  must  be 
pnslied  into  budding.  Cagliostro  in  England:  Successes  and  tribulations. 
Freemasonry;  Grand-Oophtaship;  Renovator  of  the  Universe;  Spirit-Me- 
diums, and  Phosphoric  Manifestations  unutterable.  The  dog  pockets 
money  enough,  and  can  seem  to  despise  money.  Cagliostro's  Gift  of 
Tongue.  Generic  difference  between  speaking  and  public-speaking: 
How  to  acqtiire  the  miraculous  gift  of  long-eared  eloquence.  Powef 
of  Belief  however  infinitesimal.  The  Cagliostric  nimbus  of  Enchant- 
ment: Even  the  good  Lavater  could  not  quite  see  through  him.  (363). — 
Successes  and  reverses:  Tisits  Petei-sburg,  but  quickly  decamps.  Moph- 
istopheles's  mortifying  experience  with  Margaret  renewed  for  Cngliostro: 
'  Count  M.'  and  his  Ca<;liastro  Unmasked:  Such  reverses  but  specks  in  the 
blaze  of  the  meridian  Sun.  What  the  brilliant-looking  Count  and  Count- 
ess were  to  themselves,  and  to  each  other:  Cagliostro's  Portrait:  His 
probable  Soliloquy,  and  spiritual  salve  for  his  own  sores.  At  Strasbnrg, 
in  fullest  blossom  and  proudest  radiance:  The  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
the  inflammablest,  most  open-handed  Dupe  ho  ever  snared.  Tragedy  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace  suddenly  intervenes,  and  Dupe  and  Dupcr  are  flun^ 
to  the  dogs.  (379).  —  Cagliostro  again  in  England,  living  as  he  can:  A 
touch  of  his  old  mocking  Humour.  Goethe's  visit  to  his  Family  at 
Palermo.  Count  Cagliostro  now  rapidly  proceeds  with  his  Fifth  Act: 
Destiny  has  her  nets  around  him;  they  are  straitening,  straitening:  He 
is  (/nined.  Cagliostro's  Workday  ended;  only  his  accmint  remains  to  be 
settled.  —  To  me  also  a  Capability  haa  been  intrusted;  shall  I  work  it 
out,  manlike,  into  Faithfulness,  and  Doing;  or,  quacklike,  into  Eatable- 
ness,  and  Similitude  of  Doing?  (300). 


DEATH    OK   KDWAKU   IRVING. 

Edward  Irving's  warfare  closed,  if  not  in  victory,  yet  in  l.ivlncftlllf  > 
A  man  of  antique  heroic  nature,  in  questionable  modern  garniture,  which 
he  could  not  wear.  (p.  403). —  What  the  Scottish  uncelebrated  Irving 
was,  they  that  have  only  seen  the  London  celebrated  and  distorted  one 
fan  never  know:  O  fotilest  Circean  draught,  poison  of  Popular  Api>lauso! 
Wasted  and  worn  to  death  amid  the  flerco  confasion:  The  freest,  brothf 
le«t,  bravest  human  soui.  (404). 
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APPENDIX. 

I.  — NOVELLE. 

Parab3e  of  the  bright  Morningtide  of  Life :  Its  joyful  duties,  and  hope* 
fdl  sorrows.  Openness  to  all  true  influences  of  Nature  and  Art:  Muta* 
bility  and  its  lessons,  (p.  407). —  Manifold  relationship  and  significance  of 
human  Industry  and  Enterprise.  How  man  delights  to  excite  himself  by 
hypothetical  Terror.  Sunshine  and  aspiring  effort:  Noontide  peace,  and 
fulness  of  content.  (410). —  Hypothetical  Terror  becomes  actual  Danger. 
Presence  of  mind,  readiness,  personal  courage:  Danger  averted  by  the 
destruction  of  what  is  dangerous.  Mystic  intimations  of  deeper,  wider 
Instincts.  (413).  —  How  the  Dangerous  may  be  tamed  into  order,  and  thus 
into  a  Higher  than  personal  Security.  All  things  obedient  to  the  Highest 
Wisdom.  The  truest  Courage,  childlike  Trust  in  God:  The  only  final 
Safety,  to  be  in  the  Divine  Harmony  of  his  omnipotent  Love.  (417). 


n.  — SCHILLER,   GOETHE  AND  MADAME   DE   STAEL. 

Our  Locomotive  Age:  The  interest,  that  once  attached  to  mere  travel- 
lers, now  gone.  Madame  de  Stael's  German  Tour  a  notable  exception. 
Spiritual  adventures  and  feats  of  intellect,  (p.  424).  —  Her  jarring  inter- 
views with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  described  by  themselves.  Intellectual 
incompatibilities,  and  National  dissonances:  French  glitter  and  glibness; 
German  depth  and  taciturnity.  Goethe's  summary  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances and  significance  of  her  uncongenial  yet  profitable  visit.  (425). 


IIL— THE  TALE. 

Rumours  and  mis-rumours  concerning  Goethe's  Tale  of  Tales:  A  gen- 
oine  English  Translation  now  handed-in  for  judgment,  (p.  435).  —  Phan- 
tasmagory  not  Allegory.  A  wonderful  Emblem  of  our  wonderful  and 
woful  Transition  Age.  Clue  to  the  significance  of  the  several  Figures 
!n  the  Poem.  Imagination,  in  her  Works  of  Art,  should  play  like  a  sort 
0*"  music  upon  us:  She  herself  cannot  condition  and  bargain;  she  must 
wait  what  shall  be  given  her.  (436). Metaphysical  Subtilty  and  Au- 
dacity, the  first  flickerings,  and  audible  announcement,  of  the  New  Age 
waiting  to  be  bom.  How  they  press  poor  old  Spiritual  Tradition  into 
their  service;  and  the  havoc  they  make  with  him:  They  give  him  Wis- 
dom which  he  cannot  use;  but  have  no  power  to  contribute  the  least  to 
his  wonted  Nourishment.  (441).  —  The  Wisdom,  which  toil-worn  Tradi- 
tion could  not  and  dared  not  appropriate,  is  eagerly  devoured  by  newly- 
awakened  Speculative  Thought:  Glory  of  comprehending,  and  of  sympa- 
thy with  Nature.     How  Logical  Acuteuess  is  apt  to  despise  Experimenta. 
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Philosophy ;  and  how  Philosophy  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  How  can 
poor  Sceptical  Dexterity  ever  find  the  way,  across  the  Time-River  of 
stormy  Human  Effort,  to  the  unutterable  repose  and  blessedness  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Age  of  Romance. 

The  Age  of  Romance  has  not  ceased ;  it  never  ceases  ;  i 
does  not,  if  we  will  think  of  it,  so  much  as  very  sensibly  de- 
cline. "  The  passions  are  repressed  by  social  forms ;  great 
passions  no  longer  show  themselves  ?  "  Why,  there  are  pas- 
sions still  great  enough  to  replenish  Bedlam,  for  it  never 
wants  tenants ;  to  suspend  men  from  bed-posts,  from  im- 
proved-drops at  the  west  end  of  Newgate.  A  passion  that 
explosively  shivers  asunder  the  Life  it  took  rise  in,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  considerable :  more  no  passion,  in  the  highest 
heyday  of  Romance,  yet  did.  The  passions,  by  grace  of  the 
Supernal  and  also  of  the  Infernal  Powers  (for  both  liave  a 
hand  in  it),  can  never  fail  us. 

And  then,  as  to  '  social  forms,'  be  it  granted  that  they  are 
of  the  most  buckram  quality,  and  bind  men  up  into  the 
pitifullest  straitlaced  commonplace  existence,  —  you  ask, 
"Where  is  the  Romance  ?  In  the  Scotch  way  one  answers, 
Where  is  it  not  ?  That  very  spectacle  of  an  Immortal  Na- 
ture, with  faculties  and  destiny  extending  through  Eternity, 
hampered  and  bandaged  up,  by  nurses,  pedagogues,  posture- 
masters,  and  the  tongues  of  innumerable  old  women  (named 
force  of  public  opinion');  by  prejudice,  custom,  want  of 
1  Fraseb's  Magazine,  Nos.  85  and  86. 
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knowledge,  want  of  money,  want  of  strength,  into,  say,  the 
meagre  Pattern-Figure  that,  in  these  days,  meets  you  in  all 
thoroughfares :  a  '  god-created  Man,'  all  but  abnegating  the 
character  of  Man ;  forced  to  exist,  automatised,  mummy-wise 
(scarcely  in  rare  moments  audible  or  visible  from  amid  his 
wrappages  and  cerements),  as  Gentleman  or  Gigman  ;*  and 
so  selling  his  birthright  of  Eternity  for  the  three  daily  meals, 
poor  at  best,  which  Time  yields :  —  is  not  this  spectacle  itself 
highly  romantic,  tragical,  if  we  had  eyes  to  look  at  it  ?  The 
high-born  (highest-born,  for  he  came  out  of  Heaven)  lies 
drowning  in  the  despicablest  puddles  ;  the  priceless  gift  of 
Life,  which  he  can  have  but  once,  for  he  waited  a  whole 
Eternity  to  be  born,  and  now  has  a  whole  Eternity  waiting 
to  see  what  he  will  do  when  born,  —  this  priceless  gift  we 
see  strangled  slowly  out  of  him  by  innumenible  packthreads ; 
and  there  remains  of  the  glorious  Possibility,  wh' jh  we  fondly 
named  Man,  nothing  but  an  inanimate  mass  of  foul  loss  and 
disappointment,  which  we  wrap  in  shrouds  and  bury  under- 
ground,—  surely  with  well-merited  tears.  To  the  Thinker 
here  lies  Tragedy  enough ;  the  epitome  and  marrow  of  all 
Tragedy  whatsoever. 

But  so  few  are  Thinkers  ?  Ay,  Reader,  so  few  think  ; 
there  is  the  rub  !  Not  one  in  the  thousand  has  the  smallest 
turn  for  thinking  ;  only  for  passive  dreaming  and  hearsaying, 
and  active  babbling  by  rote.  Of  the  eyes  that  men  do  glare 
withal  so  few  can  see.  Thus  is  the  world  become  such  .i 
fearful  confused  Treadmill ;  and  each  man's  task  has  got 
entangled  in  his  neighbour's,  and  pulls  it  awry ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Blindness,  Falsehood  and  Distraction,  justly  nanied 
the  Devil,  continually  maintains  himself  among  us;  and  even 
hopes  (were  it  not  for  the  0{)position,  whicli  by  God's  grace 
will  also  maintain  itself)  to  become  supreme.  Thus  tiK>, 
among  other  things,  has  the  Romance  of  Life  gone  wholly 
out  of  sight:  and  all  History,  degenerating  into  empty  in- 

» *  I  alwnyn  conBidered  him  a  rMp«otablo  man.  —  What  do  you  mean  by 
resjiectHblc  V     llu  kept  a  Q\g.'  -^TkurttWi  TViat 
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voice-lists  of  Pitched  Battles  and  Changes  of  Ministrj  ;  or 
still  worse,  into  '  C!onstitutional  History,'  or  '  Philosophy  of 
History,'  or  '  Philosophy  teaching  by  Experience,'  is  become 
dead,  as  the  Almanacs  of  other  years,  —  to  which  species  of 
composition,  indeed,  it  bears,  in  several  points  of  view,  no 
inconsiderable  affinity. 

'  Of  all  blinds  that  shut-up  men's  vision,'  says  one,  *  the 
worst  is  Self.'  How  true  !  How  doubly  true,  if  Self,  as- 
suming her  cunningest,  yet  miserablest  disguise,  come  on  us, 
in  never-ceasing,  all-obscuring  reflexes  from  the  innumerable 
Selves  of  others ;  not  as  Pride,  not  even  as  real  Hunger,  but 
only  as  Vanity,  and  the  shadow  of  an  imaginary  Hunger  for 
Applause ;  under  the  name  of  what  we  call '  Respectability ! ' 
Alas  now  for  our  Historian :  to  his  other  spiritual  deadness 
(which  however,  so  long  as  he  physically  breathes,  cannot  be 
considered  complete)  this  sad  new  magic  influence  is  added  ! 
Henceforth  his  Histories  must  all  be  screwed  up  into  the 
'  dignity  of  History.'  Instead  of  looking  fixedly  at  the  Tiling, 
and  first  of  all,  and  beyond  all,  endeavouring  to  see  it,  and 
fashion  a  living  Picture  of  it,  not  a  wretched  politico-meta- 
physical Abstraction  of  it,  he  has  now  quite  other  matters  to 
look  to.  The  Thing  lies  shrouded,  invisible,  in  thousandfold 
hallucinations,  and  foreign  air-images :  What  did  the  Whigs 
say  of  it?  What  did  the  Tories?  The  Priests?  The 
Freethinkers  ?  Above  all.  What  will  my  own  listening 
circle  say  of  me  for  what  I  say  of  it  ?  And  then  his  Re- 
spectability in  general,  as  a  literary  gentleman ;  his  not 
despicable  talent  for  philosophy !  Thus  is  our  poor  Histo- 
rian's faculty  directed  mainly  on  two  objects  :  the  Writing 
and  the  Writer,  both  of  which  are  quite  extraneous ;  and 
the  Thing  written-of  fares  as  we  see.  Can  it  be  wonderful 
that  Histories,  wherein  open  lying  is  not  permitted,  are  un- 
romantic  ?  Nay,  our  very  Biographies,  how  stiff-starched, 
bisonless,  hollow !  They  stand  there  respectable  ;  and  — 
what  more  ?  Dumb  idols  ;  with  a  skin  of  delusively  painted 
wax-work  ;  inwardly  empty,  or  full  of  rags  and  bran.     In 
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our  England  especially,  which  in  these  days  is  become  the 
chosen  land  of  Respectability,  Life-writing  haa  dwindled  to 
the  sorrowfullest  condition  ;  it  requires  a  man  to  be  some  dis- 
respectable,  ridiculous  Boswell  before  he  can  write  a  tolerable 
Life.  Thus  too,  strangely  enough,  the  only  Lives  worth 
reading  are  those  of  Players,  emptiest  and  poorest  of  the 
sons  of  Adam ;  who  nevertheless  were  sons  of  his,  and 
brothers  of  ours  ;  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  had  al- 
ready bidden  Respectability  good-day.  Such  bounties,  ia 
this  as  in  infinitely  deeper  matters,  does  Respectability 
shower  down  on  us.  Sad  are  thy  doings,  0  Gig ;  sadder 
than  those  of  Juggernaut's  Car :  that,  with  huge  wheel, 
suddenly  crushes  asunder  the  bodies  of  men ;  thou  in  thy 
light-bobbing  Long-Acre  springs,  gradually  winnowest  away 
their  souls ! 

Depend  upon  it,  for  one  thing,  good  Reader,  no  age  ever 
seemed  the  Age  of  Romance  to  itself.  Charlemagne,  let  the 
Poets  talk  as  they  will,  had  his  own  provocations  in  the 
world :  what  with  selling  of  his  poultry  and  pot-herbs,  what 
with  wanton  daughters  carrying  secretaries  through  the  snow  ; 
and,  for  instance,  that  hanging  of  the  Saxons  over  tlie  Weser- 
bridge  (four  thousand  of  them  they  say,  at  one  bout),  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Great  Charles  had  his  temper  ruffled  at  times. 
Roland  of  Roncesvalles  too,  we  see  well  in  thinking  of  it, 
found  rainy  weather  as  well  as  sunny  ;  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  hose  need  darning ;  got  tough  beef  to  chew,  or  even 
went  dinnerleas ;  was  saddle-sick,  calumniated,  constipated 
(as  his  madness  too  clearly  indicates)  ;  and  oftenest  ftll,  I 
doubt  not,  that  this  was  a  very  Devil's  world,  and  he,  Roland 
himself,  one  of  the  sorriest  caitiffs  there.  Only  in  long  sub- 
sequent days,  when  the  tough  beef,  the  constipation  and  the 
calumny  had  clean  vanished,  did  it  all  begin  to  seem  I^ 
mantic,  and  your  Turpins  and  Ariostos  found  music  in  it 
80,  I  say,  is  it  ever  1  And  the  more,  as  your  true  hero,  your 
true  lioland,  is  ever  unconscious  that  he  is  a  hero :  this  is  a 
n^ndition  of  all  greatness. 
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In  our  own  poor  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Writer  of  these 
lines  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  not  a  few  glimpses  of 
Romance ;  he  imagines  this  Nineteenth  is  hardly  a  whit  less 
romantic  than  that  Ninth,  or  any  other,  since  centuries  began. 
Apart  from  Napoleon,  and  the  Danto'ns,  and  Mirabeau*^ 
whose  fire-words  of  public  speaking,  and  fire-whirlwind<  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  which  for  a  season  darkened  the  air, 
are  perhaps  at  bottom  but  supei-ficial  phenomena,  be  has 
witnessed,  in  remotest  places,  much  that  could  be  called 
romantic,  even  miraculous.  He  has  witnessed  overhead  the 
infinite  Deep,  with  greater  and  lesser  lights,  bright-rolling, 
silent-beaming,  hurled  forth  by  the  Hand  of  God :  around  him 
and  under  his  feet,  the  wonderfullest  Earth,  with  her  winter 
snow-stonns  and  her  summer  spice-airs  ;  and,  unaccountablest 
of  all,  himself  standing  there.  He  stood  in  the  lapse  of 
Time  ;  he  saw  Eternity  behind  him,  and  before  him.  The  all- 
encircling  mysterious  tide  of  Force,  thousandfold  (for  from 
force  of  Thought  to  force  of  Gravitation  what  an  interval !) 
billowed  shoreless  on  ;  bore  him  too  along  with  it,  —  he  too 
was  part  of  it.  From  its  bosom  rose  and  vanished,  in  per- 
petual change,  the  lordliest  Real-Phantasmagory,  which  men 
name  Being ;  and  ever  anew  rose  and  vanished ;  and  ever 
that  lordliest  many-coloured  scene  was  fiill,  another  yet  the 
same.  Oak-trees  fell,  young  acorns  sprang :  Men  too,  new- 
sent  from  the  Unknown,  he  met,  of  tiniest  size,  who  waxed 
into  stature,  into  strength  of  sinew,  passionate  fire  and  light : 
in  other  men  the  light  was  growing  dim,  the  sinews  all 
feeble  ;  then  sank,  motionless,  into  ashes,  into  invisibility  ; 
returned  hack  to  the  Unknown,  beckoning  him  their  mute 
farewelL  He  wanders  still  by  the  parting-spot ;  cannot  hear 
them  ;  they  are  far,  how  far  !  —  It  was  a  sight  for  angels,  and 
archangels ;  for,  indeed,  Grod  himself  had  made  it  wholly. 
One  many -glancing  asbestos-thread  in  the  Web  of  Universal- 
History,  spirit-woven,  it  rustled  there,  as  with  the  howl  of 
mighty  winds,  through  that  '  wild-roaring  Loom  of  Time.* 
Generation  after  generation,  hunf/reds  of  them  or  thousands 
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of  them,  from  the  unknown  Beginning,  so  loud,  so  stormful- 
busy,  rushed  torrent-wise,  thundering  down,  down ;  and  fell 
all  silent,  —  nothing  but  some  feeble  re-echo,  which  grew  ever 
feebler,  struggling  up ;  and  Oblivion  swallowed  them  all. 
Thousands  more,  to  the  unknown  Ending,  will  follow :  and 
thou  here,  of  this  present  one,  hangest  as  a  drop,  still  sungilt, 
on  the  giddy  edge  ;  one  moment,  while  the  Darkness  has  not 
yet  engulphed  thee.  O  Brother !  is  that  what  thou  callest 
prosaic;  of  small  interest?  Of  small  interest  and  for  theef 
Awake,  poor  troubled  sleeper :  shake  off  thy  torpid  night- 
mare-dream ;  look,  see,  behold  it,  the  Flame-image  ;  splen- 
dours high  as  Heaven,  terrors  deep  as  Hell :  this  is  God's 
Creation  ;  this  is  Man's  Life  !  —  Such  things  has  the  Writer 
of  these  lines  witnessed,  in  this  poor  Nineteenth  Century  of 
ours ;  and  what  are  all  such  to  the  things  he  yet  hopes  to 
witness  ?  Hopes,  with  truest  assurance.  '  I  have  painted 
so  much,'  said  the  good  Jean  Paul,  in  his  old  days,  '  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  Ocean ;  the  Ocean  of  Eternity  I  shall 
not  fail  to  see  !  * 

Such  being  the  intrinsic  quality  of  this  Time,  and  of  all 
Time  whatsoever,  might  not  the  Poet  who  chaticed  to  walk 
through  it  find  objects  enough  to  paint  ?  What  object  soever 
he  fixed  on,  were  it  the  meanest  of  the  mean,  let  him  but 
paint  it  in  its  actual  truth,  as  it  swims  there,  in  such  envi- 
ronment ;  world-old,  yet  new  and  never-ending ;  an  inde- 
structible portion  of  the  miraculous  All, —  his  picture  of  it 
were  a  Poem.  How  much  more  if  the  object  fixed  on  were 
not  mean,  but  one  already  wonderful ;  the  mystic  *  actual 
truth'  of  which,  if  it  lay  not  on  the  surface,  yet  shone 
through  the  surface,  nnd  invited  even  Prosaists  to  search 
for  it! 

The  present  Wrii.-r,  »\ii..  unhappily  belongs  to  that  class, 
has  nevertheless  a  firmer  and  firmer  persuasion  of  two 
things :  first,  as  was  seen,  that  Komanco  exists ;  secondly. 
that  now,  and  formerly,  and  evermore  it  exists,  strictly 
speaking,  in  Reality  alone.     The  thing  that  t«,  what  can  Ik" 
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SO  wonderful ;  what,  especially  to  us  that  are,  can  have  such 
significance  ?  Study  Reality,  he  is  ever  and  anon  saying  tc 
himself;  search  out  deeper  and  deeper  its  quite  endless  mys- 
tery :  see  it,  know  it ;  then,  whether  thou  wouldst  learn  from 
it,  and  again  teach  ;  or  weep  over  it,  or  laugh  over  it,  or  love 
it,  or  despise  it,  or  in  any  way  relate  thyself  to  it,  thou  hast 
the  firmest  enduring  basis :  thai  hieroglyphic  page  is  one 
thou  canst  read  on  forever,  find  new  meaning  in  forever. 

Finally,  and  in  a  word,  do  not  the  critics  teach  us :  'In 
*  whatsoever  thing  thou  hast  thyself  felt  interest,  in  that  or 
'  in  nothing  hope  to  inspire  others  with  interest  ?  '  —  In  par- 
tial obedience  to  all  which,  and  to  many  other  principles, 
shall  the  following  small  Romance  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
begin  to  come  together.  A  small  Romance,  let  the  reader 
again  and  again  assure  himself,  which  is  no  brainweb  of 
mine,  or  of  any  other  foolish  man's ;  but  a  fraction  of  that 
mystic  '  spirit-woven  web,'  from  the  '  Loom  of  Time,'  spoken 
of  above.  It  is  an  actual  Transaction  that  happened  in  this 
Earth  of  ours.  Wherewith  our  whole  business,  as  already 
urged,  is  to  paint  it  truly. 

For  the  rest,  an  earnest  inspection,  faithful  endeavour  has 
not  been  wanting,  on  our  part ;  nor,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
the  strictest  regard  to  chronology,  geography  (or  rather  in 
this  case,  topography),  documentary  evidence,  and  what  else 
true  historical  research  would  yield.  Were  there  but  on  the 
reader's  part  a  kindred  openness,  a  kindred  spirit  of  endeav- 
our !  Beshone  strongly,  on  both  sides,  by  such  united  two- 
fold Philosophy,  this  poor  opaque  Intrigue  of  the  Diamona 
Necklace  might  become  quite  translucent  between  us  ;  trans- 
figured, lifted  up  into  the  serene  of  Universal-History  ;  and 
might  hang  there  like  a  smallest  Diamond  Constellation,  visi- 
ble without  telescope,  —  so  long  as  it  could. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Necklace  is  made. 

Herr,  or  as  he  is  now  called  Monsieur,  Boehmer,  to  all 
appearance  wanted  not  that  last  itifinnity  of  noble  and  ifjnoble 
minds  —  a  love  of  fame  ;  he  was  destined  also  to  be  famous 
more  than  enough.  His  outlooks  into  the  world  were  rather 
of  a  smiling  character :  he  has  long  since  exchanged  his  gut- 
tural speech,  as  far  as  possible,  tor  a  nasal  one  ;  his  rustic 
Saxon  fatherland  for  a  polished  city  of  Paris,  and  thriven 
there.  United  in  partnership  with  worthy  Monsieur  Bas- 
Bange,  a  sound  practical  man,  skilled  in  the  valuation  of  all 
precious  stones,  in  the  management  of  workmen,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  work,  he  already  sees  himself  among  the  high- 
est of  his  guild :  nay,  rather  the  very  highest,  —  for  he  has 
secured,  by  purchase  and  hard  money  paid,  the  title  of 
King's  Jeweller ;  and  can  enter  the  Court  itself,  leaving  all 
other  Jewellers,  and  even  innumerable  Gentlemen,  Gigmen 
and  small  Nobility,  to  languish  in  the  vestibule.  With  the 
costliest  ornaments  in  liis  pocket,  or  borne  after  him  by 
assiduous  shopboys,  the  happy  Boehmer  sees  high  drawing- 
rooms  and  sacred  i-uelles  fly  open,  as  with  taiismanic  Sesame  ; 
and  the  brightest  eyes  of  the  whole  world  grow  brighter : 
to  him  alone  of  men  the  Unapproachable  reveals  herself  in 
mysterious  negligee ;  taking  and  giving  counsel.  Do  not, 
on  all  gala-days  and  gala-nights,  his  works  praise  him  ?  On 
the  gorgeous  robes  of  State,  on  Court-dresses  and  Lords' 
stars,  on  the  diadem  of  Royalty  ;  bettor  still,  on  the  swan- 
neck  of  Beauty,  and  her  queenly  garniture  from  plume-bear- 
ing aigrette  to  shoebuckle  on  fairy-slipper,  —  that  blinding 
play  of  colours  is  lioclnner's  doing:  he  m^  JoailUer~lii')ou(\er 
ie  la  Heine. 

Could  the  man  but  l)ave  i»t'en  content  with  it  !  lie  «»ul(l 
not :  Icarus-like,  he  nnist  mount  too  high  ;  have  his  wax- 
wings  melted,  and  descend  prostrate,  — amid  a  cloud  of  vaiit 
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goose-quills.  One  daj,  a  fatal  day  (of  some  year,  probably 
among  the  Seventies  of  last  Century  ^),  it  struck  Boehmer : 
Why  should  not  I,  who,  as  Most  Christian  King's  Jeweller, 
am  properly  first  Jeweller  of  the  Universe,  —  make  a  Jewel 
which  the  Universe  has  not  matched  ?  Nothing  can  prevent 
thee,  Boehmer,  if  thou  have  the  skill  to  do  it.  Skill  or  nc 
skill,  answers  he,  I  have  the  ambition  :  my  Jewel,  if  not  the 
beautifuUest,  shall  be  the  dearest.  Thus  was  the  Diamond 
Necklace  determined  on. 

Did  worthy  Bassange  give  a  willing,  or  a  reluctant  con- 
sent ?  In  any  case  he  consents  ;  and  cooperates.  Plans  are 
sketched,  consultations  held,  stucco  models  made  ;  by  money 
or  credit  the  costliest  diamonds  come  in  ;  cunning  craftsmen 
cut  them,  set  them :  proud  Boehmer  sees  the  work  go  pros- 
perously on.  Proud  man  !  Behold  him  on  a  morning  after 
breakfast :  he  has  stepped  down  to  the  innermost  workshop, 
before  sallying  out ;  stands  there  with  his  laced  three-cor- 
nered hat,  cane  under  arm  ;  drawing-on  his  gloves :  with 
nod,  with  nasal-guttural  word,  he  gives  judicious  confirma- 
tion, judicious  abnegation,  censure  and  approval.  A  still 
joy  is  dawning  over  that  bland,  blond  face  of  his  ;  he  can 
think,  while  in  many  a  sacred  boudoir  he  visits  the  Unap- 
proachable, that  an  opiis  magnum,  of  which  the  world  wot- 
teth  not,  is  progressing.  At  length  comes  a  morning  when 
care  has  terminated,  and  joy  can  not  only  dawn  but  shine  ; 
the  Necklace,  which  shall  be  famous  and  world-famous,  is 
made. 

Made  we  call  it,  in  conformity  with  common  speech :  but 
properly  it  was  not  rfiade  ;  only,  with  more  or  less  spirit  of 
method,  arranged  and  agglomerated.  What  spirit  of  method 
lay  in  it,  might  be  made  ;  nothing  more.  But  to  tell  the 
various  Histories  of  those  various  Diamonds,  from  the  first 

1  Except  that  Madame  Campan  {Memoires,  tome  ii.)  says  the  Necklace 
was  intended  for  Du  Harry,'  one  cannot  discover,  within  many  years, 
the  date  of  its  manufacture.     Du  Barry  went '  into  half- pay  '  on  the  lOtli 
3f  May  1774,  —  the  day  when  her  king  died. 
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making  of  them ;  or  even,  omitting  all  the  rest,  from  th« 
first  digging  of  them  in  the  far  Indian  mines  !  How  they 
lay,  for  uncounted  ages  and  seons  (under  the  uproar  and 
splashing  of  such  Deucalion  Deluges,  and  Hutton  Explo- 
sions, with  steam  enough,  and  Werner  Submersions),  silently 
imbedded  in  the  rock  ;  did  nevertheless,  when  their  hour 
came,  emerge  from  it,  and  first  beheld  the  glorious  Sun  smile 
on  them,  and  with  their  many-coloured  glances  smiled  back 
on  him.  How  they  served  next,  let  us  say,  as  eyes  of 
Heathen  Idols,  and  received  worship.  How  they  had  then, 
by  fortune  of  war  or  theft,  been  knocked  out ;  and  exchanged 
among  camp-sutlers  for  a  little  spirituous  liquor,  and  bought 
by  Jews,  and  worn  as  signets  on  the  fingei-s  of  tawny  or 
white  INLojesties  ;  and  again  been  lost,  with  the  fingers  too, 
Uld  perhaps  life  (as  by  Cliarles  the  Rash,  among  the  mud- 
ditches  of  Nancy),  ih- old-forgotten  glorious  victories:  and 
so,  through  innumerable  vaf'li^ies  of  fortune, — had  come  at 
last  to  the  cutting-wlieel  of  Boehmer  r  ^P  ^^  ^^nhei]y  in  strange 
fellowship,  with  comrades  also  blown  togethei'^''*^'"  ^''  ^^'■^^ 
of  the  Earth,  each  with  a  history  of  its  own  !  t^"^*^  ihese 
aged  stones,  the  youngest  of  thetn  Six  Thousand  yeV^  °' 
age  and  upwards,  but  have  s|X)ken,  t/tere  were  an  Experi^"^ 
for  Philosophy  to  teach  by  !  —  But  now,  as  was  said;  ^Y 
little  caps  of  gold,  and  daintiest  rings  of  the  same,  they  i***® 
all  being,  so  to  speak,  enlisted  under  Boehmer's  flag,  —  ma«^® 
to  take  rank  and  file,  in  new  order,  no  Jewel  asking  h\^ 
neighbour  whence  he  came  ;  and  parade  there  for  a  season* 
For  a  season  only  ;  and  then  —  to  disperse,  and  enlist  anev 
ad  infinitum.  In  such  inexplicible  wise  are  Jewels,  an" 
Men  also,  and  indeed  all  earthly  things,  jumbled  togcthei' 
and  asunder,  and  shovelled  and  wafted  to  and  fro,  in  our 
inexplicable  chaos  of  a  World.  'Phis  was  what  Boehmer 
called  making  his  Necklace. 

So,  in  fact,  do  other  men  speak,  and  with  even  less  reason. . 
How  nuuiy  men,  for  example,  hast  thou  heard  talk  of  mak 
ing  money  ;  of  making,  say,  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  ?  V 
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Of  which  million  and  a  half,  how  much,  if  one  were  to  look 
into  it,  had  they  made  ?  The  accurate  value  of  their  Indus- 
try ;  not  a  :?ixpence  more.  Their  making,  then,  was  but, 
like  Boehmer's,  a  clutching:  and  heaping  together  ;  —  by-and- 
by  to  be  followed  also  by  a  dispersion.  Made  ?  Thou  too 
vain  individual !  were  these  towered  .ashlar  edifices  ;  were 
these  fair  bounteous  leas,  with  their  bosky  umbrages  and 
yellow  harvests ;  and  the  sunshine  that  lights  them  from 
above,  and  the  granite  rocks  and  fire-reservoirs  that  support 
them  from  below,  made  by  thee  ?  I  think,  by  another.  The 
very  shilling  that  thou  hast  was  dug,  by  man's  force,  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Paraguay ;  smelted  sufficiently  ;  and  stamped, 
as  would  seem,  not  without  the  advice  of  our  late  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  his  Majesty  George  the  Fourth.  Thou  hast 
it,  and  boldest  it ;  but  whether,  or  in  what  sense,  thou  hast 
made  any  farthing  of  it,  thyself  canst  not  say.  If  the  cour- 
teous reader  ask,  What  things,  then,  are  made  by  man  ?  I 
will  answer  him,  Very  few  indeed.  A  Heroism,  a  Wisdom 
(a  god-given  Volition  that  has  realised  itself),  is  made  now 
and  then :  for  example,  some  five  or  six  Books,  since  the 
Creation,  have  been  made.  Strange  that  there  are  not 
more :  for  surely  every  encouragement  is  held  out.  Could 
1,  or  thou,  happy  reader,  but  make  one,  the  world  would  let 
us  keep  it  unstolen  for  Fourteen  whole  years,  —  and  take 
what  we  could  get  for  it. 

But,  in  a  word.  Monsieur  Boehmer  has  made  his  Neck- 
lace, what  he  calls  made  it :  happy  man  is  he.  From  a 
Drawing,  as  large  as  reality,  kindly  furnished  by  '  Taunay, 
Printseller,  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer  ; '  *  and  again,  in  late  years, 

1  Frontispiece  of  the  ^Affaire  du  ColUer,  Paris,  1785;'  wherefrom  Geor- 
gel's  Editor  has  copied  it.  This  ^Affaire  da  Collier,  Paris,  1785,'  is  not 
properly  a  Book;  but  a  bound  Collection  of  such  Law-Papere  (Memoire* 
vour,  &c.)  as  were  printed  and  emitted  by  the  various  parties  in  that  famed 
Necklace  Trial.'  These  Law-Papers,  bound  into  Two  Volumes  quarto; 
with  Portraits,  such  as  the  Printshops  yielded  them  at  the  time;  likewise 
with  patches  of  M$.,  containing  Notes,  Pasquinade-songs,  and  the  like,  of 
the  moot  unspeakable  character  occasionally, —  cmstitute  this  'Affairs 
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by  the  Abbe  Georgel,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Memotres, 
curious  readers  can  still  fancy  to  themselves  what  a  princely 
Ornament  it  was.  A  row  of  seventeen  glorious  diamonds, 
as  large  almost  as  filberts,  encircle,  not  too  tightly,  the  neck, 
a  first  time.  Looser,  gracefully  fastened  thrice  to  these,  a 
three-wreathed  festoon,  and  pendants  enough  (simple  pear- 
shaped,  multiple  star-shaped,  or  clustering  amorphous)  en- 
circle it,  enwreatli  it,  a  second  time.  Loosest  of  all,  softly 
flowing  round  from  behind,  in  priceless  catenary,  rush  down 
two  broad  threefold  rows  ;  seem  to  knot  themselves,  round  a 
very  Queen  of  Diamonds,  on  the  bosom  ;  then  rush  on,  again 
separated,  as  if  there  were  length  in  plenty  ;  the  very  tassels 
of  them  were  a  fortune  for  some  men.     And  now  lastly,  two 

du  Collier;'  which  the  Paris  Dealers  in  Old  Books  can  still  procure  there. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Falsehoods  that  exists  in  print ;  and, 
unfortunately,  still,  after  all  the  narrating  and  history  there  has  been  on 
the  subject,  forms  our  chief  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  that  Trans- 
action. Tlie  First  Volume  contains  some  Twenty -one  Mhnoirts  pour : 
not,  of  course.  Historical  statements  of  truth;  but  Culprits'  and  Law- 
yers' statements  of  what  they  wished  to  be  believed;  each  party  lying 
Recording  to  his  ability  to  lie.  To  rench  the  truth,  or  even  any  honest 
guess  nt  tlie  truth,  the  immensities  of  rubbish  must  bo  sifted,  contrasted, 
rejected:  what  grain  of  historical  evidence  may  He  at  the  bottom  is  then 
attainable.  Thus,  as  this  Transaction  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  has  beea 
called  the  '  Largest  Lie  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  so  it  comes  to  us  borne, 
not  unfitly,  on  a  whole  illimitable  dim  Chaos  of  Lies! 

Nay,  the  Second  Volume,  entitled  Saite  tie  l Affaire  du  CW/ier,  is  still 
stranger.  It  relates  to  the  Intrigue  and  Trial  of  one  Bctte  d'Etionville, 
who  represents  himself  as  a  poor  lad  that  had  been  kidnapped,  blind- 
folded, introduced  to  beautiful  Ladies,  and  engaged  to  get  husbands  for 
them;  h«  setting  out  on  this  task,  and  gradually  getting  quite  bewitched 
and  bewildered;  —  most  indubitably,  going  on  to  bewitch  and  bewilder 
other  people  on  all  hands  of  him:  the  whole  in  lonttqutttct  of  this  '  Neck* 
lace  Trial,'  and  the  noise  It  was  making!  Very  curious.  The  Lawyers 
did  verily  busy  themselves  with  <his  adair  of  Hette's;  there  are  scare- 
crow Portraita  given,  that  8too<l  in  the  Printshops,  and  no  man  can  kno* 
whether  the  Originals  ever  so  much  as  existed.  It  is  like  the  Dream  of 
%  Dream.  The  human  mind  stands  stupcnt;  ejaculates  the  wish  that! 
such  Oulf  of  Fnl-ehoiid  would  close  itself,  —  before  genonil  Deliriun: 
supervene,  and  the  Speech  of  Man  become  m«ro  incredible,  meaninglosi 
jargon,  like  that  of  ohoughs  and  daws.  Even  from  B«tte,  however,  by 
usiduou*  sifting,  one  gathers  •  particle  of  truth  here  and  Uiere. 
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Other  inexpressible  threefold  rows,  also  with  their  tassels, 
will,  when  the  Necklace  is  on  and  clasped,  unite  them- 
selves behind  into  a  doubly  inexpressible  si'xCold  row ;  and 
so  stream  down,  together  or  asunder,  over  the  hind-neck,  — 
we  may  fancy,  like  lambent  Zodiacal  or  Aurora-Borealis 
fire. 

All  these  on  a  neck  of  snow  shght-tinged  with  rose-bloom, 
and  within  it  royal  Life :  amidst  the  blaze  of  lustres ;  in 
eylphish  movements,  espiegleries,  coquetteries,  and  minuet- 
mazes  ;  with  every  movement  a  flash  of  star-rainbow  colours, 
bright  almost  as  the  movements  of  the  fair  young  soul  it 
emblems  !  A  glorious  ornament ;  fit  only  for  the  Sultana 
of  the  World.  Indeed,  only  attainable  by  such ;  •  for  it  is 
valued  at  1,800,000  livres  ;  say  in  round  numbers,  and  ster- 
ling money,  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  m. 
The  Necklace  cannot  be  sold. 

Miscalculating  Boehmer !  The  Sultana  of  the  Earth  shall 
never  wear  that  Necklace  of  thine  ;  no  neck,  either  royal  or 
vassal,  shall  ever  be  the  lovelier  for  it.  In  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  our  finances,  with  the  American  War  raging 
round  us,  where  thinkest  thou  are  eighty  thousand  pounds  to 
be  raised  for  such  a  thing  ?  In  this  hungry  world,  thou  fool, 
these  five  hundred  and  odd  Diamonds,  good  only  for  looking 
at,  are  intrinsically  worth  less  to  us  than  a  string  of  as  many 
dry  Irish  potatoes,  on  which  a  famishing  Sansculotte  might 
fill  his  belly.  Little  knowest  thou,  laughing  Joaillier-Bijou- 
tier,  great  in  thy  pride  of  place,  in  thy  pride  of  savoir-faire, 
what  the  world  has  in  store  for  thee.  Thou  laughest  (here ; 
by-and-by  thou  wilt  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  thy  face 
mainly. 

While  the  Necklace  lay  in  stucco  eflBgy,  and  the  stones  ol 
VOL.  rv.  S 
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it  were  still  '  circulating  in  Commerce,'  Du  Barry's  was  the 
Qeck  it  was  meant  for.  Unhappily,  as  all  dogs,  male  and 
female,  have  but  their  day,  her  day  is  done ;  and  now  (so 
busy  has  Death  been)  she  sits  retired,  on  mere  half-pay, 
without  prospects,  at  Saint-Cyr.  A  generous  France  will 
buy  no  more  neck-ornaments  for  her :  —  O  Heaven  !  the 
Guillotine-axe  is  already  forging  (North,  in  Swedish  Dale- 
carlia,  by  sledge-hammers  and  fire  ;  South  too,  by  taxes  and 
tallies)  that  will  sheer  her  neck  in  twain  ! 

But,  indeed,  what  of  Du  Barry  ?  A  foul  worm  ;  hatched 
by  royal  heat,  on  foul  composts,  into  a  flaunting  butterfly  ; 
now  diswinged,  and  again  a  worm !  Are  there  not  Kings* 
Daughters  and  Kings'  Consorts  ;  is  noi  Decoration  the  first 
wish  of  a  female  heart, — often  also,  if  such  heart  is  empty, 
the  last?  The  Portuguese  Ambassador  is  here,  and  his 
rigorous  Pombal  is  no  longer  Minister :  there  is  an  Infanta 
in  Portugal,  purposing  by  Heaven's  blessing  to  wed.  — 
Singular !  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  though  without  fear 
of  Pombal,  praises,  but  will  not  purchase. 

Or  why  not  our  own  loveliest  Marie-Antoinette,  once 
Dauphiness  only ;  now  every  inch  a  Queen :  what  neck 
in  the  whole  Earth  would  it  beseem  better  ?  It  is  fit  only 
for  her.  —  Ahis,  Boehmer !  King  Louis  has  an  eye  for 
diamonds  ;  but  he  too  is  without  overplus  of  money  :  his 
bigh  Queen  herself  answers  queenlike,  "  We  have  more 
need  of  Seventy-fours  than  of  Necklaces."  Laudatur  et 
alget !  —  Not  without  a  qualmish  feeling,  we  apply  next  to 
the  Queen  and  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.*  In  vain,  O 
Boehmer  1  In  crowned  heads  there  is  no  hope  for  thee. 
Not  a  crowned  lioad  of  tliem  can  spare  the  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Tiie  age  of  Chivalry  is  gone,  and  that  of 
Bankruptcy  is  come.  A  dull,  deep,  presaging  movement 
rocks  all  thrones :  Bankruptcy  is  beating  down  the  gate, 
and  no  Chancellor  can  longer  barricade  her  out.  She  will 
enter;  and  tlic  shoreless  fire-luva  of  Dkmocract  is  at  her 
•  S«e  Mimoirti  </«  0»»»/"»»i,  li.  l-a6. 
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back  !     "Well  may  Kings,  a  second  time,  '  sit  still  with  awful 
eye,'  and  think  of  far  other  things  than  Necklaces. 

Thus  for  poor  Boehmer  are  the  mournfuUest  days  and 
nights  appointed ;  and  this  high-promising  year  (1780,  as 
we  laboriously  guess  and  gather)  stands  blacker  than  all 
others  in  his  calendar.  In  vain  shall  he,  on  his  sleepless 
pillow,  more  and  more  desperately  revolve  the  problem ;  it 
is  a  problem  of  the  insoluble  sort,  a  true  '  irreducible  case  of 
Cardan : '  the  Diamond  Necklace  will  not  sell. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Affinities:  the  Two  Fixed-Ideas. 

Nevertheless,  a  man's  little  Work  lies  not  isolated,  strand- 
ed; a  whole  busy  World,  a  whole  native-element  of  mysteri- 
ous never-resting  Force,  environs  it ;  will  catch  it  up  ;  will 
carry  it  forward,  or  else  backward  :  always,  infallibly,  either 
as  living  growth,  or  at  worst  as  well-rotted  manure,  the 
Thing  Done  will  come  to  use.  Often,  accordingly,  for  a 
man  that  had  finished  any  little  work,  this  were  the  most 
interesting  question :  In  such  a  boundless  whirl  of  a  world, 
what  hook  will  it  be,  and  what  hooks,  that  shall  catch  up 
this  little  work  of  mine  ;  and  whirl  it  also,  —  through  such 
\  dance  ?  A  question,  we  need  not  say,  which,  in  the  sim- 
^>lest  of  cases,  would  bring  the  whole  Royal  Society  to  a 
nonplus. —  Good  Corsican  Letitia !  while  thou  nui-sest  thy 
little  Napoleon,  and  he  answers  thy  mother-smile  with  those 
deep  eyes  of  his,  a  world-famous  French  Revolution,  witb 
Federations  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  September  Massa- 
cres, and  Bakers'  Customers  en  qtieite,  is  getting  ready : 
many  a  Danton  and  Desmoulins ;  prim-visagod,  Tartuffe- 
looking  Robespierre,  as  yet  all  schoolboys  ;  and  Marat  weep- 
ing bitter  rheum,  as  he  pounds  horsedrugs,  —  are  preparing 
the  fittest  arena  for  him  ! 

Thu.s  tTki,  while  poor  Boehmur  is  busy  with  those   Dia- 
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raonds  of  his,  picking  them  '  out  of  Commerce,'  and  his 
craftsmen  are  grinding  and  setting  them ;  a  certain  eccle- 
siastical Coadjutor  and  Grand  Almoner,  and  prospective 
Commendator  and  Cardinal,  is  in  Austria,  hunting  and  giv- 
ing suppers  ;  for  whom  mainly  it  is  that  Boehmer  and  his 
craftsmen  so  employ  themselves.  Strange  enough,  once 
more  !  The  foolish  Jeweller  at  Paris,  making  foolish  trin- 
kets ;  the  foolish  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  making  blunders 
and  debaucheries :  these  Two,  all  uncommunicating,  wide 
asunder  as  the  Poles,  are  hourly  forging  for  each  other 
the  wonderfullest  hook-and-eye ;  which  will  hook  them  to- 
gether, one  day,  —  into  artificial  Siamese-Twins,  for  the 
astonishment  of  mankind. 

Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  is  one  of  those  select  mortals 
born  to  honours,  as  the  sparks  lly  upwards;  and,  alas,  also 
(as  all  men  are)  to  troubles  no  less.  Of  his  genesis  and 
descent  much  might  be  said,  by  the  curious  in  such  matters ; 
yet  perhaps,  if  we  weigh  it  well,  hitrinsiciilly  little.  He  can, 
by  diligence  and  faith,  be  traced  back  some  handbreadth  or 
two,  some  century  or  two ;  but  after  that,  merges  in  the 
mere  '  blood-royal  of  Bi-ittany ; '  long,  long  on  this  side  of 
the  Northern  Immigrations,  he  is  not  so  inucli  as  to  be 
sought  for;  —  and  leaves  the  whole  space  onwards  from 
that,  into  the  bosom  of  Eternity,  a  blank,  marked  only  by 
one  point,  the  Fall  of  Man!  However,  and  wiiat  alone 
concerns  us,  his  kindred,  in  these  quite  recent  times,  have 
been  much  about  the  Most  Christian  Majesty  ;  could  there 
pick  up  what  was  going.  In  particular,  they  have  had  a 
turn  of  some  continuance  for  Cardinnlship  and  Commen- 
datorship.  Safest  trades  these,  of  the  calm,  do-nothing 
sort :  in  the  do-something  line,  in  Generalship,  or  such  like 
(witness  poor  Cousin  Soubise,  at  Ilosbacli*),  tliey  niiglit  not 

1  More  is  the  Epipmm  they  made  ngainiit  him  on  occasion  of  Roabnch 
—  in  that  '  Despotium  tempered  by  Epigram*,'  wliich  France  was  then 
ini.  to  bo: 

'  Sotihioo  dit.  In  laiiterne  k  la  main, 
J'ai  boHU  chcrcher,  oil  diablo  ost  mon  Armtfo? 
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fai-e  so  well.  In  any  case,  the  actual  Prince  Louis,  Coadju- 
tor at  Strasburg,  while  his  uncle  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
has  not  yet  deceased,  and  left  him  his  dignities,  'but  only 
fallen  sick,  already  takes  his  place  on  one  grandest  occasion : 
he,  thrice-happy  Coadjutor,  receives  the  fair,  young,  trem- 
bling Dauphiness,  Marie-Antoinette,  on  her  first  entrance 
into  France  ;  and  can  there,  as  Ceremonial  Fugleman,  with 
Gt  bearing  and  semblance  (being  a  tall  man,  of  six-and- 
thirty),  do  the  needful.  Of  his  other  performances  up  to 
this  date,  a  refined  History  had  rather  say  nothing. 

In  fact,  if  the  tolerating  mind  will  meditate  it  with  any 
sympathy,  what  could  poor  Rohan  perform  ?  Performing 
needs  light,  needs  strength,  and  a  firm  clear  footing ;  all  of 
which  had  been  denied  him.  Nourished,  from  birth,  with 
the  choicest  physical  spoon-meat,  indeed  ;  yet  also,  with  no 
better  spiritual  Doctrine  and  Evangel  of  Life  than  a  French 
Court  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved  could  yield  ;  gifted  more- 
over, and  this  too  was  but  a  new  perplexity  for  him,  with 
shrewdness  enough  to  see  through  much,  with  vigour  enough 
to  despise  much  ;  unhappily,  not  with  vigour  enough  to  spurn 
it  from  him,  and  be  forever  enfranchised  of  it,  —  he  awakes, 
at  man's  stature,  with  man's  wild  desires,  in  a  World  of  the 
merest  incoherent  Lies  and  Delirium  ;  himself  a  nameless 
Mass  of  delirious  Incoherences,  —  covered  over  at  most,  and 
held-in  a  little,  by  conventional  Politesse,  and  a  Cloak  of 
prospective  Cardinal's  Plush.  Are  not  intrigues,  might  Ro- 
han say,  the  industry  of  this  our  Universe  ;  nay  is  not  the 
Universe  itself,  at  bottom,  properly  an  intrigue  ?  A  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  in  the  Parc-anx-cerfs ;  he,  thou  seest,  ia 

Elle  ^tait  Ik  pourtant  hier  matin: 

Me  I'a-t-on  prise,  ou  I'aurais-je  ^gar^e  ?  — 

Que  Tois-je,  6  cle  !  que  mon  &me  est  rnvie ! 
Prodige  heureuxl  la  voilk,  la  voila!  — 
Ah,  ventrebleu!  t^u'est-ce  done  que  cela? 
Je  me  trompnis,  c'est  I'Arni^e  Ennemie! ' 

L&CRETKLLE,  ii.  206. 
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the  god  of  this  low  ji  world  ;  in  the  fight  of  Life,  our  war- 
banner  and  celestial  En-touto-nika  is  a  Strumpet's  Petticoat : 
these  ar©  thy  gods,  O  P' ranee !  —  What,  in  sucli  singular 
circumstances,  could  poor  Eohan's  creed  and  world-theory 
be,  that  he  should  '  perform '  thereby  ?  Atheism  ?  Ahis. 
no ;  not  even  Atheism  :  only  Machiavelism ;  and  the  inde- 
structible faith  that  '  ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth.'  Get 
ever  new  and  better  ginger,  therefore ;  chew  it  ever  tho 
more  diligently  :  'tis  all  thou  hast  to  look  to,  and  that  only 
for  a  day. 

Ginger  enough,  poor  Louis  de  Rohan  :  too  much  of  ginger  I 
Whatsoever  of  it,  for  the  five  senses,  money,  or  money's 
worth,  or  backstairs  diplomacy,  can  buy  ;  nay  for  the  sixth 
sense  too,  the  far  spicier  ginger,  Antecedence  of  tliy  fellow- 
creatures,  —  merited,  at  least,  by  infinitely  finer  housing  than 
theirs.  Coadjutor  of  Strasburg,  Archbishop  of  Strasburg, 
Grand  Almoner  of  France,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Cardinal,  Commendator  of  St.  Wust  d'Arras 
(one  of  the  fattest  benefices  here  below)  :  all  these  shall  be 
housings  for  Monseigneur  :  to  all  these  shall  his  Jesuit  Nurs- 
ing-mother, our  vulpine  Abb«i  Georgel,  thrdugh  fair  court- 
weather  and  through  foul,  triumphantly  bear  him  ;  and  wrap 
him  with  them,  fat,  somnolent  Nursling  as  he  is.  —  liy  the 
way,  a  most  assiduous,  ever-wakeful  Abbe  is  this  Georgel ; 
and  wlioUy  Monseigneur's.  He  has  scouU  dim-fiying,  fur 
out,  in  the  great  deep  of  the  world's  business;  has  spider- 
threads  that  overnet  the  whole  world  ;  himself  sits  in  the 
centre,  ready  to  run.  In  vain  shall  King  and  Queen  com- 
bine against  Monseigneur :  "  I  was  at  M.  de  Maurepas'  pil- 
low before  six,"  —  persuasively  wagging  my  sleek  coif,  a"ul 
the  sleek  reynard-lu^ad  under  it  ;  1  managed  it  all  for  him. 
Here  too,  on  oe<ui.sii)ii  of  Reynard  Georgel,  wc  could  m)t  but 
reflect  what  a  singular  species  of  creature  your  .lesuit  must 
have  been.  Outwardly,  you  would  say,  a  man  ;  the  smooth 
»eml)lane«!  of  a  man  :  inwardly,  to  the  centre,  filled  with 
«iitont  !     Yi'i  it    all   breathing  things,  even  in  stone  .l«'>iii!s 
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are  inscrutable  s}  rapathies  :  how  else  does  a  Reynard  AbW 
BO  loyally  give  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  a  somnolent  Mon- 
seigneur ;  —  how  else  does  the  poor  Tit,  to  the  neglect  of  ita 
own  eggs  and  interests,  nurse  up  a  huge  lumbering  Cuckoo ; 
and  think  its  pains  all  paid,  if  the  sootbrown  Stupidity  will 
merely  grow  bigger  and  bigger !  —  Enough,  by  Jesuitic  or 
other  means,  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  shall  be  passively 
kneaded  and  baked  into  Comniendator  of  St.  Wast  and  much 
else  ;  and  truly  siick  a  Commendator  as  hardly,  since  King 
Thierri,  first  of  the  Faineans,  founded  that  Establishment, 
has  played  his  part  there. 

Such,  however,  have  Nature  and  Art  combined  togethei 
••  make  Prince  Louis.  A  figure  thrice-clothed  with  hon- 
ours ;  with  plush,  and  civic  and  ecclesiastic  garniture  of 
all  kinds  ;  but  in  itself  little  other  than  an  amorphous  con- 
geries of  contradictions,  somnolence  and  violence,  foul  pas- 
sions and  foul  habits.  It  is  by  his  plush  cloaks  and  wrap- 
pages mainly,  as  above  hinted,  that  such  a  figure  sticks 
together ;  what  we  call  '  coheres,'  in  any  measure ;  were  it 
not  for  these,  he  would  flow  out  boundlessly  on  all  sides. 
Conceive  him  farther,  with  a  kind  of  radical  vigour  and 
fire,  for  he  can  see  clearly  at  times,  and  speak  fiercely ;  yet 
left  in  this  way  to  stagnate  and  ferment,  and  lie  overlaid 
with  such  floods  of  fat  material :  have  we  not  a  true  image 
of  the  shamefullest  Mud-volcano,  gurgling  and  sluttishly 
simmering,  amid  continual  steamy  indistinctness,  —  except 
as  was  hinted,  in  wind-^ru*^*;  with  occasional  terrifico-ab- 
eurd  mud-explosions  ! 

riiis,  garnish  it  and  fringe  it  never  so  handsomely,  is,  alas, 
th'^  intrinsic  character  of  Prince  Louis.     A  shameful  specta- 
cle :  such,  however,  as  the  world  has  beheld  many  times ;  as 
re  to  be  wished,  but  is  not  yet  to  be  hoped,  the  world 
t  behold  no  more.     Nay,  are  not  all  possible  delirious 
lerences,    outward  and    inward,   summed    up,   for   poor 
iiuljan.  in  this  one  incrediblest  incoherence,  that  he,  Prince 
Louis  de  Rohan,  is   lamed  Priest,  Cardinal  of  the  Church  ? 
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A  debauched,  merely  libidinous  mortal,  lying  there  quite 
helple>s,  c??«solute  (as  we  well  say)  ;  whom  to  stn;  Cliuivh 
Cardinal,  symbolical  Hinge  or  main  Corner  of  the  Invis- 
ible Holy  in  this  World,  an  Inhabitant  of  Saturn  might 
split  with  laughing,  —  if  he  did  not  rather  swoon  with  pity 
and  horror  ! 

Prince  Louis,  as  ceremonial  fugleman  at  Strasburg,  might 
have  hoped  to  make  some  way  with  the  fair  young  Dauplun- 
ess ;  but  seems  not  to  have  made  any.  Perhaps,  in  those 
great  days,  so  trying  for  a  fifteen-years  IJride  and  Dauphiness, 
the  fair  Antoinette  was  too  preoccupied  :  perhaps,  in  the  very 
face  and  looks  of  Prospective-Cardinal  Prince  Louis,  her  fair 
young  soul  read,  all  unconsciou-ly,  an  incoherent  7?oMe-ism. 
bottomless  Mud-volcanoism  ;  from  which  she  by  instinct  rather 
recoiled. 

However,  as  above  hinted,  he  is  now  gone,  in  these  years, 
on   Embassy  to  Vienna:   with  '  four-and-twenty  pages'  (if 
our  remembrance  of  Abbe  Georgel  serve;)  '  of  noble  birtli,' 
all  in  scarlet  breeches ;  and  such  a  retinue  and   parade  as 
drowns  even  his  fat  revenue  in  perennial  debt.     Above  all 
things,  his  Jesuit  Familiar  is  with  him.      For  so  everywhere 
they  must  manage :    Eminence  Rohan    is  the    elonk,  Jesuit 
Georgel  the  man  or  automaton  within    it.     Rohan,  indeed, 
sees    Poland    a-partitioning;    or    rather    Georgel,    with    In 
'masked  Austrian'  tmilor  'on  the  raniparts,'  sees  it  for  him 
but  what  can  he  do?     He  exhibits  his  fbur-and-lwenty  scai 
It't  pages,  —  who,  we  find,  '  smuggle '  to  quite  unconseionabl' 
lengths ;    rides   through  a  Catholic    procession,  Prospective- 
Cardinal  though  he  be,  becjuise  it  is  too  long  and  keeps  him 
fi-om  an  appoint njcnt ;  hunts,  gidhuils  ;  gives  suppers,  Sm 
danapalus-wise,  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Vienna.     Abbo  Geoi 
gel,  as  we  fancy  it  wa«,  writes  a  Despatch  in  his  name  *  everv 
fortnight  ; '  —  mentions  in  one  of  these,  that  '  ^faria  TIi' 
stands,  indeed,  with  the  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  W(  < 
for  the  woes  of  Poland ;  but  with  the  sword  in  tlie  olhn 
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hand,  ready  to  cut  Poland  in  sections,  and  take  her  share.' ' 
Dntimelj  joke ;  which  proved  to  Piince  Louis  the  root  of 
unspeakable  chagrins !  For  Minister  D'Aiguillon  (much 
against  his  duty)  communicates  the  Letter  to  King  Louis ; 
Louis  to  Du  Barry,  to  season  her  souper,  and  laughs  over 
it :  the  thing  becomes  a  court-joke ;  the  filially-pious  Dau- 
phjness  hears  it,  and  remembers  it.  Accounts  go,  moreover, 
that  Rohan  spake  censuringly  of  the  Dauphiness  to  her 
Mother :  this  probably  is  but  hearsay  and  false  ;  the  devout 
Maria  Theresa  disliked  him,  and  even  despised  him,  and 
vigorously  laboured  for  his  recall. 

Thusj'in  rosy  sleep  and  somnambulism,  or  awake  only  to 
quaff  the  full  wine-cup  of  the  Sciirlet  Woman  his  Mother, 
and  again  sleep  and  somnambulate,  does  the  Prospective- 
Cardinal  and  Commendator  pass  his  days.  Unhappy  man  ! 
This  is  not  a  world  which  was  made  in  sleep  ;  which  it  is 
safe  to  sleep  and  somnambulate  in.  In  that  '  loud-roaring 
Loom  of  Time '  (where  above  nine  hundred  millions  of  hun- 
gry Men,  for  one  item,  restlessly  weave  and  work),  so  many 
threads  fly  humming  from  their  '  eternal  spindles  ; '  and  swift 
invisible  shuttles,  far  darting,  to  the  Ends  of  the  World,  — 
complex  enough !  At  this  hour,  a  miserable  Boehmer  in 
Paris,  whom  thou  wottest  not  of,  is  spinning,  of  diamonds 
and  gold,  a  paltry  thrum  that  will  go  nigh  to  strangle  the  life 
out  of  thee. 

Meanwhile  Louis  the  Well-beloved  has  left,  forever,  his 
Parc-aux-cerfs  ;  and,  amid  the  scarce-suppressed  hootings  of 

\femoire»  de  tAbbe  Georgel,  ii.  1-220.  Abb^  Georgel,  who  has  given, 
iji  iiie  place  referred  to,  a  long  solemn  Narrative  of  the  Necklace  Business, 
passes  for  the  grand  authority  on  it:  but  neither  will  he,  strictly  taken  up, 
abide  scrutiny.  He  is  vague  as  may  be;  writing  in  what  is  called  the 
soaped-pig'  fashion:  yet  sometimes  you  do  catch  him,  and  hold  him. 
f  here  are  hardly  above  three  dates  in  his  whole  Narrative.  He  mistakea 
leveral  times;  perhaps,  once  or  twice,  wilfully  misrepresents,  a  little. 
The  main  incident  of  the  business  is  misdated  by  him,  almost  a  twelve- 
month. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  poor  Abbd  wrote  In  exile;  and 
with  cause  enough  for  prepossessitns  vkI  hostilities. 
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the  world,  taken  up  Lis  last  lodging  at  St.  Denis.  Feeling 
that  it  was  all  over  (for  the  small-pox  has  the  victory,  and 
even  Du  Barry  is  off),  he,  as  the  Ahbe  Georgel  records, 
'  made  the  amende  honorable  to  God '  (these  are  hi§  Rever- 
ence's own  words)  ;  had  a  true  repentance  of"  three  days' 
standing  ;  and  so,  continues  the  Abbe,  '  fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord,  Asleep  in  the  Lord,  Monsieur  I'Abbe  !  If  such  a 
mass  of  Laziness  and  Lust  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  who, 
fanciest  thou,  is  it  that  falls  asleep  —  elsewhere  ?  Enough 
that  he  did  fall  asleep  ;  that  thick-wrapt  in  the  Blanket  of 
the.  Night,  under  what  keeping  we  ask  not,  he  never  tlirough 
endless  Time  can,  for  his  own  or  our  sins,  insult  th'e  face  of 
the  Sun  any  more  ;  —  and  so  now  we  go  onward,  if  not  to 
less  degrees  of  beastliness,  yet  at  least  and  worst,  to  cheering 
varieties  of  it. 

Louis  XVI.  therefore  reigns  (and,  under  the  Sieur  Ga- 
main,  makes  locks)  ;  his  fair  Dauphiness  has  become  a 
Queen,  imminence  Rohan  is  home  from  Vienna  ;  to  con- 
dole and  congratulate.  He  bears  a  Letter  from  Maria  The- 
resa; hopes  the  Queen  will  not  forget  old  Ceremonial  Fu- 
glemen, and  friends  of  the  Dauphiness.  Heaven  and  Earth  I 
Tlie  Dauphiness  Queen  will  not  see  him  ;  oixlers  the  Letter 
to  be  sent  her.  The  King  himself  signifies  briefly  that  he 
•  will  be  asked  for  when  wanted  ! ' 

Alas!  at  Court,  our  motion  is  the  delicatest,  unaurest. i 
We  go  spinning,  as  it  were,  on  teetotums,  by  the  edges  of 
bottomless  deeps.  Rest  is  fall ;  so  is  one  false  whirl.  A I 
moment  ago,  Eminence  Rohan  seemed  waltzing  with  the] 
best:  but,  behold,  his  teetotum  has  carried  him  over ;  theroj 
is  an  inversion  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity ;  and  so  now,  iieeUl 
uppermost,  velocity  increasing  as  tlie  lime,  space  as  ihej 
square  of  the  time,  —  he  rushes. 

On  a  man  of  [>oor  Rohan's  somnolence  and  violence,  the 
;»ympathising  mind  can  estimate  what  the  effi-ct  was.     CoH'I 
hternation,  stupefaction,  the  total  jumble  of  blooil,  brains  anj] 
nervous  spirits;  in  car  aud  heart,  only  universal   hubbub] 
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and  louder  and  louder  singing  of  the  agitated  air.  A  fall 
comparable  to  that  of  Satan !  Men  have,  indeed,  been  driven 
from  Court ;  and  borne  it,  according  to  ability.  Choiseul,  in 
these  very  years,  retired  Parthianlike,  with  a  smile  or  scowl; 
and  drew  half  the  C!ourt-host  along  with  him.  Our  TVolsey, 
though  once  an  Ego  et  Rex  metis,  could  journey,  it  is  said, 
without  strait-waistcoat,  to  his  monastery ;  and  there  telling 
beads,  look  forward  to  a  still  longer  journey.  The  melodious, 
too  soft-strung  Racine,  when  his  King  turned  his  back  oa 
him,  emitted  one  meek  wail,  and  submissively  —  died.  But 
the  case  of  Coadjutor  de  Rohan  differed  from  all  these.  No 
loyalty  was  in  him,  that  he  should  die ;  no  self-help,  that  he 
should  live ;  no  faith,  that  he  should  tell  beads.  His  is  a 
mud-volcanic  character ;  incoherent,  mad,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  it.  Think  too,  that  his  Courtiership  (for  how 
could  any  nobleness  enter  there  ?)  was  properly  a  gambling 
speculation :  the  loss  of  his  trump  Queen  of  Hearts  can 
bring  nothing  but  flat  unredeemed  despair.  No  other  game 
has  he,  in  this  world,  —  or  in  the  next.  And  then  the  ex- 
asperating Why?  The  How  came  ttf  For  that  Rohanic, 
or  Georgelic,  sprightliness  of  the  'handkerchief  in  one  hand, 
and  sword  in  the  other,'  if  indeed  that  could  have  caused  it 
all,  has  quite  escaped  him.  In  the  name  of  Friar  Bacon's 
Head,  what  was  it  ?  Imagination,  with  Desperation  to  drive 
her,  may  fly  to  all  points  of  Space ;  —  and  returns  with 
wearied  wings,  and  no  tidings.  Behold  me  here  :  this,  which 
is  the  first  grand  certainty  for  man  in  general,  is  the  first  and 
last  and  only  one  for  poor  Rohan.  And  then  his  Here  !  Alas, 
looking  upwards,  he  can  eye,  from  his  burning  marl,  the 
azure  realms,  once  his ;  and  Cousin  Countess  de  Marsan, 
and  so  many  Richelieus,  Polignacs,  and  other  happy  angels, 
male  and  female,  all  blissfully  gyrating  there;  while  he  — ! 

Nevertheless  hope,  in  the  human  breast,  though  not  in  the 
Jiabolic,  springs  etemaL  The  outcast  Rohan  bends  all  his 
thoughts,  faculties,  prayers,  purposes,  to  one  object ;  one  ob- 
ject he  will  attain,  or  go  to  Bedlam.     How  many  ways  he 
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tries ;  what  days  and  nights  of  conjecture,  consultation  ;  what 
written  unpublished  reams  of  correspondence,  protestation, 
backstairs  diplomacy  of  every  rubric !  How  many  suppers 
has  he  eaten  ;  how  many  given,  —  in  vain  !  It  is  his  morn- 
ing song,  and  his  evening  prayer.  From  innumerable  falls 
he  rises  ;  only  to  fall  again.  Behold  him  even,  with  his  red 
stockings,  at  dusk,  in  the  Garden  of  Trianon :  he  has  bribed 
the  Concierge ;  will  see  her  Majesty  in  spite  of  Etiquette 
and  Fate ;  peradventure,  pitying  his  long  sad  King's-evil, 
she  will  touch  him  and  heal  him.  In  vain,  —  says  the  Fe- 
male Historian,  Campan.*  The  Chariot  of  Majesty  shoots 
rapidly  by,  with  high-plumed  beads  in  it ;  Eminence  is  known 
by  his  red  stockings,  but  not  looked  at,  only  laughed  at,  and 
left  standing  like  a  Pillar  of  Salt. 

Thus  tlirough  ten  long  years,  of  new  resolve  and  new  de- 
spondency, of  flying  from  Saverne  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
to  Saveme,  has  it  lasted ;  hope  deferred  making  the  heart 
sick.  Reynard  Georgel  and  Cousin  de  Marsan,  by  elo- 
quence, by  influence,  and  being  *  at  M.  de  Maurepas'  pillow 
before  six,'  have  secured  the  Archbishopric,  the  Grand-Al- 
monership ;  the  Cardinalship  (by  the  medium  of  Poland) ; 
and,  lastly,  to  tinker  many  rents,  and  a[)pease  the  Jews,  that 
fattest  Commcndatorship,  founded  by  King  Thierri  tl>e  Do- 
nothing —  perhaps  with  a  view  to  such  cases.  All  good  I 
languidly  croaks  Rohan;  yet  all  not  the  one  thing  needful ; 
alas,  the  Queen's  eyes  do  not  yet  shine  on  me. 

Abbe  (Jeorgel  aihnits,  in  his  own  polite  diplomatic  way, 
that  the  Mud-volc;iuo  was  much  agitated  by  these  trials ;  and 

>  Madnme  Ciimpnn,  in  her  Narrative,  and,  indeed,  in  her  Uemoin  g«neiw  i 
ally,  does  not  8ecin  to  iiUmd  ritlBohuod :  thi!>,  in  tlie  Business  or  the  Neck- 
lace, 18  saying  n  grciit  dciil.  Slio  rather,  porhiips,  intends  the  producing  ^ 
of  an  impressjiin;  which  may  Inive  appoiiri'd  to  herself  to  he  the  ri^jht  on«.  | 
But,  at  nil  eventu,  tXw.  hn«,  hero  or  olsewherc.  no  notion  of  lii»torical  rinourji 
•hegiveH  hardly  any  date,  or  tlie  like;  will  tell  the  »aino  thing,  in  difl'orentj 
places,  dilVcicnt  ways,  &c.  i'hero  in  a  tra<lition  that  I^oiiis  XV'lll.  revised! 
her  Mfmi<iri*  heforo  pnlilication.  She  rcquiri's  to  ho  rend  with  «,-.'-ti«<i"m ' 
•very where,  but  yields  something  In  that  way. 
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m  time  quite  changed.  Monseigneur  deviated  into  cabalistic 
courses,  after  elixirs,  philtres,  and  the  philosopher's  stone , 
that  is,  the  volcanic  steam  grew  thicker  and  heavier :  at 
last  bj  Cagliostro's  magic  (for  Cagliostro  and  the  Cardinal 
bj  elective  affinity  must  meet),  it  sank  into  the  opacity  of 
perfect  London  fog  !  So  too,  if  Monseigneur  grew  choleric 
wrapped  himself  up  in  reserve,  spoke  roughly  to  his  domes- 
tics and  dependents,  —  were  not  the  terrifico-absurd  mud- 
explosions  becoming  more  frequent  ?  Alas,  what  wonder  ? 
Some  nine-and-forty  winters  have  now  fled  over  his  Emi- 
nence (for  it  is  1783),  and  his  beard  falls  white  to  the 
shaver ;  but  age  for  him  brings  no  '  benefit  of  expeiience.* 
He  is  possessed  by  a  fixed-idea ! 

Foolish  Eminence !  is  the  Earth  grown  all  barren  and  of 
a  snilff  colour,  because  one  pair  of  eyes  in  it  look  on  thee 
askance  ?  Surely  thou  hast  thy  Body  there  yet ;  and  what 
of  soul  might  from  the  first  reside  in  it.  Nay,  a  warm,  snug 
Body,  with  not  only  five  senses  (sound  still,  in  spite  of  much 
tear  and  wear),  but  most  eminent  clothing,  besides;  — 
clothed  with  authority  over  much,  with  red  Cardinal's  cloak, 
red  Cardinal's  hat;  with  Commendatorship,  Gi"and-AImoner- 
ship,  so  kind  have  thy  Fripiers  been ;  with  dignities  and 
dominions  too  tedious  to  name.  The  stars  rise  nightly,  with 
tidings  (for  thee  too,  if  thou  wilt  listen)  from  the  infinite 
Blue ;  Sun  and  Moon  bring  vicissitudes  of  season  ;  dressing 
green,  with  flower-borderings,  and  cloth  of  gold,  this  ancient 
ever-young  Earth  of  ours,  and  filling  her  breasts  with  all- 
nourishing  mother's  milk.  Wilt  thou  work  ?  The  whole 
Encyclopedia  (not  Diderot's  only,  but  the  Almighty's)  is 
there  for  thee  to  spread  thy  broad  faculty  upon.  Or,  if  thou 
have  no  faculty,  no  Sense,  hast  thou  not,  as  already  sug- 
gested, Senses,  to  the  number  of  five  ?  "What  victuals  thou 
wishest,  command;  with  what  wine  savoureth  thee,  be  filled. 
Already  thou  art  a  false  lascivious  Priest ;  with  revenues  of, 
«ay,  a  quart  ^r  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  no  mind  to  mend. 
Eat,  foolish    Eminence ;    eat   with  voracity,  —  leaving  the 
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shot  till  afterwards!  In  all  this  the  eyes  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette can  neither  help  thee  nor  hinder. 

And  yet  what  is  the  Cardinal,  dissolute  mud-volcano 
though  he  be,  more  foolish  herein,  than  all  Sons  of  Adam  ? 
Give  the  wisest  of  us  once  a  *  fixed-idea,'  —  which,  though  a 
temporary  madness,  who  has  not  had  ?  —  and  see  where  his 
wisdom  is !  The  Chamois-hunter  serves  his  doomed  seven 
years  in  the  Quicksilver  Mines;  returns  salivated  to  the 
marrow  of  the  backbone ;  and  next  morning  —  goes  forth  to 
hunt  again.  Behold  Cardalion  King  of  Urinals;  with  a 
woful  ballad  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow !  He  blows  out,  Wer- 
ter-wise,  his  foolish  existence,  beciiuse  she  will  not  have  it  to 
keep  ;  —  heeds  not  that  there  are  some  five  hundred  millions 
of  other  mistresses  in  this  noble  Planet;  most  likely  much 
such  as  she.  0  foolish  men !  They  sell  their  Inheritance 
(as  their  Mother  did  her.-^),  though  it  is  Paradise,  for  a 
crotchet:  will  they  not,  in  every  age,  dare  not  only  grape- 
shot  and  gallows-ropes,  but  Hell-fire  itself,  for  better  sauce  to 
their  victuals  ?     My  friends,  beware  of  fixed-ideas. 

Here,  accordingly,  is  poor  Boeljmer  with  one  in  his  head 
loo  !  He  has  been  hawking  his  '  irreducible  csise  of  Cardan,' 
that  Necklace  of  his,  these  three  long  years,  throJigh  all  Pal- 
aces and  Ambassadors'  Hotels,  over  the  old  'nine  Kingdoms' 
or  more  of  them  tliaa  there  now  are:  searching,  sifting  Earth, 
Sea  and  Air,  for  a  customer.  To  take  his  Neckhue  in 
pieces ;  and  so,  losing  only  his  maiuial  hibour  and  expecte<i 
glory,  dissolve  his  fixed-idea,  and  fixed  diamonds,  into  current 
ones:  this  were  simply  casting  out  tiie  Devil  —  fmm  him«;«'lf ; 
\\  miracle,  and  perhaps  more!  For  he  too  has  a  I)«'vil,  or 
Devils :  one  mad  object  that  he  strives  at ;  that  he  too  will 
attain,  or  go  to  Bedlam.  Creditors,  snarling,  hound  him  on 
from  without;  mocked  Hopes,  lost  Lal)Ours,  bearbait  him 
from  within :  to  these  torments  his  fixed-idea  keeps  him 
chained.  In  six-and-thirty  weary  revolutions  of  the  Moon, 
was  it  wonderful  the  man's  brain  had  ppt  dried  a  little  ? 

Behold,  one  day,  being  Court-Jeweller,  he  too  bursts,  al 
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most  as  Rohan  had  done,  into  the  Queen's  retirement,  or 
apartment;  flings  himself  (as  Carapan  again  has  recorded) 
at  her  Majesty's  feet ;  and  there,  with  clasped  uplifted  hands, 
in  passionate  nasal-gutturals,  with  streaming  tears  and  loud 
gobs,  entreats  her  to  do  one  of  two  things :  Either  to  buy  his 
Necklace ;  or  else  graciously  to  vouchsafe  him  her  royal  per- 
mission to  drown  himself  in  the  River  Seine.  Her  IMajesty, 
pitying  the  distracted  bewildered  state  of  the  man,  calmly 
points  out  the  plain  third  course:  Depecez  voire  Collier, 
Take  your  Necklace  in  pieces ;  —  adding  withal,  in  a  tone 
of  queenly  rebuke,  that  if  he  would  drown  himself,  he  at  all 
times  could,  without  her  furtherance. 

Ah,  had  he  drowned  himself,  with  the  Necklace  in  his 
pocket ;  and  Cardinal  Commendator  at  his  skirts !  Kings, 
above  all,  beautiful  Queens,  as  far-radiant  Symbols  on  the 
pinnacles  of  the  world,  are  so  exposed  to  madmen.  Should 
these  two  fixed-ideas  that  beset  this  beautifullest  Queen,  and 
almost  burst  through  her  Palace-walls,  one  day  ttm'te,  and 
this  not  to  jump  into  the  River  Seine :  —  what  maddest  re- 
sult may  be  looked  for  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Artist. 

If  the  reader  has  hitherto,  in  our  too  figurative  language, 
peen  only  the  figurative  hook  and  the  figurative  eye,  which 
Boehmer  and  Rohan,  far  apart,  were  respectively  fashioning 
for  each  other,  he  shall  now  see  the  cunning  Milliner  (an 
ictual,  unmetaphorieal  Milliner)  by  whom  these  two  indi- 
viduals, with  their  two  implements,  are  brought  in  contact, 
and  hooked  together  into  stupendous  artificial  Siamese-Twins; 
—  after  which  the  whole  nodus  and  solution  will  naturally 
combine  and  unfold  itself 

Joanne  de  Saint-Remi.  by  courtesy  or  otherwise,  Countess 
styk'd  also  of  Valois,  and  even  of  France,  has  now,  in  this 
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year  of  Grace  1783,  known  the  world  for  some  scven-and 
twenty  summei's  ;  and  had  crooks  in  her  lot.  She  boasts 
herself  descended,  by  what  is  called  natural  generation,  fi-onr 
the  Blood-Royal  of  France  :  Henri  Second,  before  that  fatal 
tourney-lance  entered  his  right  eye  and  ended  him,  appears 
to  have  had,  successively  or  simultaneously,  four — unmen- 
tionable women  :  and  so,  in  vice  of  the  thil^d  of  these,  came 
a  certain  Henri  de  Saint-Remi  into  this  world  ;  and,  as  High 
and  Puissant  Lord,  ate  his  victuals  and  spent  his  days,  on  an 
allotted  domain  of  Fontette,  near  Bar-sur-Aube,  in  Cham- 
pagne. Of  High  and  Puissant  Lords,  at  this  Fontette,  six 
other  generations  followed ;  and  thus  ultimately,  in  a  space 
of  some  two  centuries,  —  succeeded  in  realising  this  brisk 
little  Jeanne  de  Saint-Remi,  here  in  question.  But,  ah,  what 
a  falling-off!  The  Royal  Family  of  France  has  wellnigh 
forgotten  its  left-hand  collaterals :  the  last  High  and  Puisannt 
Lord  (much  dipt  by  his  predecessors),  fulling  into  drink,  and 
left  by  a  scandalous  world  to  drink  his  pitclier  dry,  iiad  to 
alienate  by  degrees  his  whole  worldly  Possessions,  down 
almost  to  the  indispensable,  or  inexpressibles;  and  die  at 
last  in  the  Paris  H6teM)ieu  ;  glad  that  it  was  not  on  the 
street.  So  that  he  has,  indeed,  giv(;n  a  sort  of  bastard  royal 
life  to  little  Jeanne,  and  her  little  brother ;  but  not  the 
smallest  earthly  provender  to  keep  it  in.  The  mother,  in 
her  extremity,  forms  the  wonderfullest  connexions ;  and  little 
Jeanne,  and  her  little  brother,  go  out  into  the  highways  to 
beg.» 

A  charitable  Countese  Boulainvilliers,  struck  with  the 
little  bright-eyed  tatterdemalion  from  the  carriage-window, 
picks  her  uj) ;  has  her  scoured,  clothed  ;  and  rears  her,  in 
li«'r  fluctuating  misct^llaneous  way.  to  be,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  nondescript  of  Mantuamaker,  Soubrette,  Court-beg- 
gar, Fine-lady,  Abigail,  and  Scion-of- Royalty.  Sad  c«)raW- 
nation  of  trades !  The  Court,  after  infinite  soliciting,  puU 
j»ne  oil"  with  a  hungry  dole  of  little  more  than  tliirty  pounds 
i  VU  dt  Jeitnnt  Oimteut  de  Lmmttte  (by  Hereeir),  vol.  i. 
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a-year.  Nay,  the  audacious  Count  Boulainvilliers  dares, 
with  what  purposes  he  knows  best,  to  offer  some  suspicious 
presents !  ^  Whereupon  his  good  Countess,  especially  as 
Mantuaraaking  languishes,  thinks  it  could  not  but  be  fit  to  go 
down  to  Bar-sur-Aube  ;  and  there  see  whether  no  fractions 
of  that  alienated  Fontette  Property,  held  perhaps  on  insecure 
tenure,  may,  by  terror  or  cunning,  be  recoverable.  Burning 
her  paper  patterns,  pocketing  her  pension  till  moi'e  come. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  sallies  out  thither,  in  her  twenty-third 
year. 

Nourished  in  this  singular  way,  alternating  between  saloon 
and  kitchen-table,  with  the  loftiest  of  pretensions,  meanest  of 
possessions,  our  poor  High  and  Puissant  Mantuamaker  has 
realised  for  herself  a  '  face  not  beautiful,  yet  with  a  certain 
piquancy ; '  dark  hair,  blue  eyes  ;  and  a  character,  which  the 
present  Writer,  a  determined  student  of  human  nature,  de- 
clares 4o  be  undecipherable.  Let  the  Psychologists  try  it ! 
Jeanne  de  Saint-Remi  de  Valois  de  France  actually  lived, 
and  worked,  and  was :  she  has  even  published,  at  various 
times,  three  considerable  Volumes  of  Autobiography,  with 
loose  Ijeaves  (in  Courts  of  Justice)  of  unknown  number;' 
wherein    he    that    runs    may    read,  —  but    not    understand. 

1  He  was  of  Hebrew  descent:  grandson  of  the  renowned  Jew  Bernard, 
whom  Louis  XV.,  and  even  Louis  XIV.,  used  to  'walk  with  in  the  Royal 
Garden,'  when  they  wanted  him  to  lend  them  money.  See  Souvenirs  du 
Due  de  Levis  ;  Meinoires  de  Diiclos,  &c. 

-  Four  ^femoires  pour  by  her,  in  this  Affaire  du  Cottier ;  like  '  Lawyers' 
zues  turned  inside  out!'  Afterwards  One  Volume,  Memoires  Justi- 
,i'  '•lifs  de  la  Comlesse  de,  &c.  (London,  1788);  with  Appendix  of  'Docu- 
ments' so-called.  This  has  also  been  translated  into  a  kind  of  English. 
Then  Two  Vclumes,  as  quoted  above:  Vie  de  Jeanne  de,  &c.;  printed  in 
Loiidou, — by  way  of  extorting  money  y»'om  Paris.  This  latter  Lying 
Autobiography  of  Lamotte  was  bought-up  by  French  persons  in  authority. 
It  was  the  burning  of  this  DUtio  Princeps  in  the  Sevres  Potteries,  on  the 
30th  of  May  1792,  which  raised  such  a  smoke,  that  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly took  alarm:  and  had  an  investigation  about  it,  and  considei-able  ex- 
amining of  I'otters,  &c.,  till  the  truth  came  out.  Copies  of  the  Book 
were  speedily  reprinted  after  the  Tenth  of  August.  It  is  in  English  too; 
and,  exce[)t  in  the  Necklace  part,  is  not  so  entirely  distracted  as  the 
former. 

VOL.  IV.  8 
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Strange  Volumes !  more  like  the  screeching  of  disti-acted 
night-birds  (suddenly  disturbed  by  the  torch  of  Police-Fowl- 
ers), than  the  articulate  utterance  of  a  rational  unfeathered 
biped.  Cheerfully  admitting  these  statements  to  be  all  lies  ; 
we  ask,  How  any  mortal  could,  or  should,  so  lie  ? 

The  Psychologists,  however,  commit  one  sore  mistake ; 
that  of  searching,  in  every  character  named  human,  for 
something  like  a  conscience.  Being  mere  contemplative 
recluses,  for  most  part,  and  feeling  that  ^Morality  is  the  heart 
of  Life,  they  judge  that  with  all  the  world  it  is  so.  Never* 
theless,  as  practical  men.  are  aware,  Life  can  go  on  in  excel 
lent  vigour,  without  crotchet  of  that  kind.  What  is  the 
essence  of-  Life  ?  Volition  ?  Go  deeper  down,  you  find  a 
much  more  universal  root  and  characteristic:  Digestion. 
While  Digestion  lasts,  Life  cannot,  in  philosophical  language, 
be  said  to  be  extinct :  and  Digestion  will  give  rise  to  Voli- 
tions enough  ;  at  any  rate,  to  Desires  and  attempts,  ■  which 
may  pass  for  such.  He  who  looks  neither  before  nor  after, 
any  farther  than  the  Larder  and  Stateroom,  which  latter  is 
properly  the  finest  compRrtraent  of  the  Larder,  will  need  no 
Woild-theory,  Creed  as  it  is  called,  or  Scheme  of  Duties ; 
lightly  leaving  tin-  worlii  ,,  ..iz  .i>  ii  likes  wiili  any  liicorj 
or  none,  his  grand  object  is  a  theory  and  practice  of  ways  and 
nitans.  Not  goodness  or  badness  is  the  type  of  him  :  only 
shiftiness  or  shiftlessness. 

And  now,  disburd(>ncd  of  this  obstruction,  let  the  Psychol- 
ogists consider  it  under  a  bolder  view.  Consider  the  brisk 
Jejinne  de  Saint-Ilemi  de  Saint-Shifty  as  a  Spark  of  vehe- 
ment Life,  not  developed  into  Will  of  any  kind,  yet  fully  inio 
Desires  of  all  kinds,  and  cjist  into  such  a  Life-element  as  »e 
have  seen.  Vanity  and  Hunger;  a  Princesa  of  the  lilooti, 
yet  whose  father  had  sold  his  inexpressibles;  uncertain 
whellier  fosterdaughter  of  a  fottd  Countess,  with  hopes  sky- 
bigli,  or  sii|)ernumerary  S<)iibret!e;  with  not  enough  of  man- 
luaniakiiig :  in  a  word,  Gignnanity  disffif/f/cd ;  one  of  tho 
saddest,  pitiable,  unpitied  pi*od;<jninents  of  man  !     5^)e   i> 
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ihat  light  unreflecting  class,  of  that  light  unreflecting  sex 
varium  setnper  et  mutahile.  And  then  her  Fine-ladyisra, 
though  a  purseless  one :  capricious,  coquettish,  and  with  all 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart ;  now  in  the  rackets,  now 
in  the  sullens ;  vivid  in  contradictory  resolves ;  laughing, 
weeping  without  reason,  —  though  these  acts  are  said  to  be 
signs  of  reason.  Consider  too,  how  she  has  had  to  work  her 
M'av,  all  along,  by  flattery  and  cajolery ;  wheedling,  eaves- 
dropping, namby-pambying :  how  she  needs  wages,  and 
knows  no  other  protluctive  trades.  Thought  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  her  :  only  Perception  and  Device.  With  an 
understanding  lynx-eyed  for  the  surface  of  things,  but  which 
pierces  beyond  the  surface  of  nothing ;  every  individual 
thing  (for  she  has  never  seized  the  heart  of  it)  turns  up  a 
new  face  to  her  every  new  day,  and  seems  a  thing  changed, 
a  different  thing.  Thus  sits,  or  rather  vehemently  bobs  and 
hovers  her  vehement  mind,  in  the  middle  of  a  boundless 
many-dancing  whirlpool  of  gilt-shreds,  paper-clippings,  and 
windfalls,  —  to  which  the  revolving  chaos  of  my  Uncle 
Toby's  Smoke-jack  was  solidity  and  regularity.  Reader ! 
thou  for  thy  sins  must  have  met  with  such  fair  Irrationals ; 
fascinating,  with  their  Uvely  eyes,  with  their  quick  snappish 
fancies ;  distinguished  in  the  higher  circles,  in  Fashion,  even 
in  Literature :  they  hum  and  buzz  there,  on  graceful  Glra- 
wings ;  —  searching,  nevertheless,  with  the  wonderfullest 
skill,  for  honey;  'untamable  as  flies!' 

Wonderfullest  skill  for  honey,  we  say ;  and,  pray,  mark 
that,  as  regards  this  CJountess  de  Saint-Shifty.  Her  instinct- 
of-geniu3  is  prodigious ;  her  appetite  fierce.  In  any  foraging 
speculation  of  the  private  kind,  she,  unthinking  as  you  call 
her,  will  be  worth  a  hundred  thinkers.  And  so  of  such 
untamable  flies  the  untamablest,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne,  is 
now  buzzing  down,  in  the  Bar-sur-Aube  Diligence ;  to  in- 
spect the  honey-jars  of  Fontette  ;  and  see  and  smell  whether 
there  be  any  flaws  in  them. 

Alas,  at  Fontette,  we  can.  with  sensibility,  behold  straw- 
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roofs  we  were  nursed  under ;  farmers  courteously  offei 
cooked  milk,  and  other  country  messes :  but  no  soul  will  part 
with  his  Landed  Property,  for  which,  though  cheap,  lie  de- 
clares hard  money  was  paid.  The  honey-jars  are  all  close, 
then?  —  However,  a  certain  Monsieur  de  Lamotte,  a  tall 
Gendarme,  home  on  furlough  from  Luneville,  is  now  at  Bar ; 
pays  us  attentions;  becomes  quite  particular  in  his  attentions. 
—  for  we  have  a  face  '  with  a  certain  piquancy,'  the  liveliesf 
glib-snappish  tongue,  the  liveliest  kittenish  manner  (not  yet 
hardened  into  cat-hood),  with  thirty  pounds  a-year,  and  pros- 
pects. M.  de  Lamotte,  indeed,  is  as  yet  only  a  private 
sentinel ;  but  then  a  private  sentinel  in  the  Gendarmes :  and 
did  not  his  father  die  lighting  '  at  the  head  of  his  company,' 
at  Minden  ?  Why  not  in  virtue  of  our  own  Countesship 
dub  him  too  Count ;  by  left-hand  oollateralism,  get  him 
advanced?  —  Finished  before  the  furlough  is  done!  The 
untamablest  of  flies  has  again  buzzed  off;  in  wedlock  with 
M.  de  Lamotte ;  if  not  to  get  honey,  yet  to  escape  spi- 
ders ;  and  so  lies  in  garrison  at  Luneville,  amid  coquet- 
ries and  hysterics,  in  Gigmanity  disgigged,  —  disconsolate 
enough. 

At  the  end  of  tour  long  years  (too  long),  M.  de  Lamotte, 
or  call  him  now  Count  de  Lamotte,  «ecs  good  to  lay  down  hid 
fighting-gear  (unhappily  still  only  the  musket),  and  become 
wliat  is  by  certain  moderns  called  '  a  Civilian  :  '  not  a  Civil- 
Law  Doctor ;  merely  a  Citizen,  one  who  does  not  live  by 
being  killed.  Alas !  cold  eclipse  has  all  along  hung  over  the 
Lamotte  household.  Countess  Boulainvilliers,  it  ia  true^ 
writes  in  the  most  feeling  maimer ;  but  then  the  Royal 
Finances  are  so  deranged  I  Without  personal  |)rt!S8ing  solici- 
tation, on  the  spot,  no  Court-solicitor,  were  his  Pension  tb« 
nicagrest,  can  hojH;  to  better  it.  At  Lum^ville  the  sun,  in* 
dred,  shines  ;  and  tliere  is  a  kind  of  Life  ;  but  only  an  Un- 
Pari>ian,  half  or  quarter  Life  ;  llu'  very  trade>men  grow 
'.•lainoroiis,  mid  no  cumtingly  devised  fable,  n-ady-monej 
ilone   will   appease   them.      Commandant  Marquis  d'Auti> 
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champ  ^  agrees  with  Madame  Boulainvilliers  that  a  journey 
to  Paris  were  the  project;  whither,  also,  he  himself  is  ju?t 
going.  Perlidious  Commandant  Marquis  !  His  plan  is  seen 
tlirough :  he  dares  to  presume  to  make  love  to  a  Scion-of- 
Royalty ;  or  to  hint  that  he  could  dare  to  presume  to  do  it ! 
Whereupon,  indignant  Clount  de  Lamotte,  as  we  said,  throws 
up  his  commission,  and  down  his  fire-arms,  without  further 
delay.  The  King  loses  a  tall  j)rivaie  sentinel ;  the  World 
has  a  new  blackleg :  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lamotte 
take  places  in  the  Diligence  for  Strasburg. 

Good  Fostermother  Boulainvilliers,  however,  is  no  longer 
at  Strasburg  :  she  is  forward  at  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  in 
Saverne ;  on  a  visit  there,  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Com- 
mendator  Grand-Almoner  Archbishop  Prinee  Louis  de  Ro- 
han !  Thus,  then,  has  Destiny  at  last  brought  it  about. 
Thus,  after  long  wanderings,  on  paths  so  far  separate,  has 
the  time  come,  in  this  late  year  1783,  when,  of  all  the  nine 
hundred  millions  of  the  Earth's  denizens,  these  preappointed 
Two  behold  each  other  ! 

The  foolish  Cardinal,  since  no  sublunary  means,  not  even 
bribing  of  the  Trianon  Concierge,  will  serve,  has  taken  to 
the  superlunary :  he  is  here,  with  his  fixed-idea  and  volcanic 
vaporosity  darkening,  under  Cagliostro's  management,  into 
thicker  and  thicker  opaque, — of  the  Black- Art  itself.  To 
the  glance  of  hungry  genius,  Cardinal  and  Cagliostro  could 
not  but  have  meaning.  A  flush  of  astonishment,  a  sigh  over 
boundless  wealth  (for  the  mountains  of  debt  lie  invisible)  in 
the  iiands  of  boundless  Stupidity  ;  some  vague  looming  of 
indefinite  hope  :  all  this  one  can  well  fancy.  But  alas, 
what,  to  a  high  plush  Cardinal,  is  a  now  insolvent  Scion- 
(»r  lloyalty,  —  though  with  a  face  of  some  piquancy?  The 
il  Fostermother's  visit,  in  any  case,  can  last  but  three 
lays;  then,  amid  old  namby-paml)yings,  with  effusions  of  the 
nobler   sensibilities   and    tears  of   pity   at    least   for  oneself, 

1  He  i<  tlie  Slime  Marquis  d'Autichamp  wlio  was  to  'relieve  Lyons,' 
ind  raise  the  Siege  of  Lyons,  in  Autumn  l"y3,  but  could  not  do  it. 
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Countess  de  Lamotte,  and  husband,  must  off  with  her  to 
Paris,  and  new  possibilities  at  Court.  Only  when  the  sky 
again  darkens,  can  this  vague  looming  from  Savenie  look 
out,  by  fits,  as  a  cheering  weather-sign. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Will  the  Two  Fixed-ideas  unite  f 

However,  the  sky,  according  to  custom,  is  not  long  in 
darkening  again.  The  King's  finances,  we  repeat,  are  in  so 
distracted  a  state  !  No  D'Ormesson,  no  Joly  de  Fleury, 
wearied  with  milking  the  already  dry,  will  increase  that 
scandalous  Thirty  Pounds  of  a  Scion-of- Royalty  by  a  single 
doit.  Calonne  himself,  who  has  a  willing  ear  and  encour- 
aging word  for  all  mortals  whatsoever,  only  with  difficulty, 
and  l)y  aid  of  Madame  of  France,*  raises  it  to  some  still 
miserable  Sixty-five.  Worst  of  all,  the  good  Fostermother 
Boulainvilliers,  in  few  months,  suddenly  dies :  the  wretched 
widower,  sitting  there,  with  his  white  handkerchief,  to  re- 
ceive condolences,  with  closed  shutters,  mortuary  tapestries, 
and  sepulchral  cressets  burning  (which,  however,  the  instant 
the  condolences  are  gone,  he  blows  out,  to  save  oil),  has  the 
audacity  again,  amid  crocodile  tears,  to  —  drop  hints  !  '  Nay 
more,  he,  wretched  man  in  all  senses,  abridges  the  Lamotte 
table  ;  will  besiege*  virtue  both  in  the  positive  and  negative 
way.  The  Lamottes,  wintry  as  the  woiM  l(K)ks,  cannot  l>e 
gone  too  soon. 

As  to  Lamotte  the  husband,  he,  for  shelter  against  juuch, 
decisively  dives  down  to  the  '  subterranean  shades  of  Itiis* 
caldom ; '  gambles,  swindles ;  can  hope  to  live,  misccllane* 
ously,  if  not  by  the  Grace  of  Grod,  yet  by  the  Oversight  of 
\he  Devil,  —  for  a  time.  Lamotte  the  wife  also  makes  her 
packages  :  and  waving  the  unscductivc  Count  Boulainvillieo' 

*  See  Cnmpnn. 

*  y'ie  lie  Jtatmt  de  Lamotte,  <^.  dcrite  par  eUe-mime,  vol.  i. 
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Save-all  &  disdainful  farewell,  removes  to  the  Belle  Image  in 
Versailles ;  there  within  wind  of  Court,  in  attic  apartments, 
on  poor  water-gruel  board,  resolves  to  await  what  can  betide. 
So  much,  in  few  months  of  this  fateful  year,  1783,  has  come 
and  gone. 

Poor  Jeanne  de  Saint-Rerai  de  Lamotte  Valois,  Ex-Man- 
tuamaker,  Scion-of- Royalty !  What  eye,  looking  into  those 
bare  attic  apartments  and  water-gruel  platters  of  the  Belle 
Image,  but  must,  in  spite  of  itself,  grow  dim  with  almost  a 
kind  of  tear  for  thee  !  There  thou  art,  with  thy  quick  lively 
glances,  face  of  a  certain  piquancy,  thy  gossamer  untamable 
character,  snappish  sallies,  glib  all-managing  tongue  ;  thy 
whole  incarnated,  garmented,  and  so  sharply  appetent  '  spark 
of  Life ; '  cast  down  alive  into  this  World,  without  vote  of 
thine  (for  the  Elective  Franchises  have  not  yet  got  that 
length)  ;  and  wouldst  so  fain  live  there.  Paying  scot-and- 
lot ;  providing,  or  fresh-scoui-ing  silk  court-dresses  ;  '  always 
keeping  a  gig ! '  Thou  must  hawk  and  shark  to  and  fro, 
from  anteroom  to  anteroom  ;  become  a  kind  of  terror  to  all 
men  in  place,  and  women  that  influence  such;  dance  net 
light  Ionic  measures,  but  attendance  merely ;  have  weepings 
thanksgiving  effusions,  aulic,  almost  forensic,  eloquence :  per- 
haps eke  out  thy  thin  livelihood  by  some  coquetries,  in  the 
small  way  ;  —  and  so,  most  poverty-stricken,  cold-blighted, 
yet  with  young  keen  blood  struggling  against  it,  spin  for- 
ward thy  unequal  feeble  thread,  which  the  Atropos-scissors 
will  soon  clip ! 

Surely  now,  if  ever,  were  that  vague  looming  from  Sa- 
veme  welcome,  as  a  weather-sign.  How  doubly  welcome  is 
iiis  plush  Eminence's  personal  arrival ;  —  for  with  the  earli- 
est spring  he  has  come  in  person,  as  he  periodically  does ; 
vaporific,  driven  by  his  fixed-idea. 

Genius,  of  the  mechanical-practical  kind,  what  is  it  but  a 
bringing  together  of  two  Forces  that  fit  each  other,  that  will 
give  birth  to  a  third  ?  Ever,  from  Tubalcain's  time,  Iron 
'iiy  ready  hammered ;  Water,  also,  was  boiling  and  bursting 
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nevertheless,  for  want  of  a  genius,  there  was  as  yet  no  Steam- 
engine.  In  his  Eminence  Prince  Louis,  in  that  huge,  rest- 
less, incoherent  Being  of  his,  depend  on  it,  brave  Countess^ 
there  are  Forces  deep,  manifold ;  nay,  a  fixed-idea  concen- 
trates the  whole  huge  Incoherence  as  it  were  into  one  Force : 
cannot  the  eye  of  genius  discover  ili  fellow  f 

Communing  much  with  the  Court  valetaiUe,  our  brave 
Countess  has  more  than  once  heard  talk  of  Boehmer,  of  hi? 
Necklace,  and  threatened  death  by  water ;  in  the  course  of 
gossiping  and  tattling,  this  topic  from  time  to  time  emerges ; 
is  commented  upon  with  empty  laughter,  —  as  if  there  lay 
no  farther  meaning  in  it.  To  the  common  eye  there  is  in- 
deed none  :  but  to  the  eye  of  genius  ?  In  some  moment  of 
inspiration,  the  question  rises  on  our  brave  Lamotte  :  Were 
not  this,  of  all  extant  Forces,  the  cognate  one  that  would 
ui)ite  with  Eminence  Rohan's  ?  Great  moment,  light-beam- 
ing, fire-flashing ;  like  birth  of  Minerva ;  like  all  moments 
of  Creation  !  Fancy  how  pulse  and  breath  flutter,  almost 
stop,  in  the  greatness  :  the  great  not  Divine  Idea,  the  great 
Diabolic  Idea,  is  too  big  for  her.  —  Thought  (how  often  must 
we  repeat  it?)  rules  the  world.  Fire  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
Frost ;  Earth  and  Sea  (for  what  is  your  swiftest  ship,  or 
steamship,  but  a  Thought  —  embodied  in  wood?)  ;  Reformed 
Parliament?,  rise  and  ruin  of  Nations, — sale  of  Diamonds: 
all  things  obey  Thought.  Countess  de  Saint- Remi  de  La- 
motte, by  power  of  Thought,  is  now  a  made  woman.  With 
force  of  genius  she  represses,  crushes  deep  down,  her  Undi- 
vine  Idea  ;  bends  all  her  faculty  to  realise  it.  Prepare  thy- 
self, Reader,  for  a  series  of  the  most  surprising  Dramatic 
Representations  ever  exhibited  on  any  stage. 

We  hear  tell  of  Dramatists,  and  scenic  illusion  how  *  natu- 
ral,' how  illusive  it  was :  if  the  spectator,  for  some  half- 
moment,  can  half-<leceivo  himself  info  the  belief  thai  it  wai 
real,  he  departs  doubly  content.  With  all  which,  and  mu«t 
more  of  the  like,  I  have  no  quarrel.     But  what  must  bt 
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thought  of  the  Female  Dramatist  who,  for  eighteen  long 
months,  can  exhibit  the  beautifullest  Fata-morgana  to  a 
plush  Cardinal,  wide  awake,  with  fifty  vears  on  his  head ; 
and  so  lap  him  in  her  scenic  illusion  that  he  never  doubts  but 
it  is  all  firm  earth,  and  the  pasteboai-d  Coulisse-trees  are 
producing  Hesperides  apples  ?  Could  Madame  de  Lamotte, 
then,  have  written  a  Hamlet  ?  I  conjecture,  not.  More 
goes  to  the  writing  of  a  Hainlet  than  completest  '  imitation  * 
of  all  charactei-s  and  things  in  this  Earth ;  there  goes,  before 
and  beyond  all,  the  rarest  miderstanding  of  these,  insiglit  into 
their  hidden  essences  and  harmonies.  Erasmus's  Ape,  as  is 
known  in  Literary  History,  sat  by  while  its  Master  was 
shaving,  and  '  imitated '  every  point  of  the  process ;  but  its 
own  foolish  beard  grew  never  the  smoother. 

As  in  looking  at  a  finished  Drama,  it  were  nowise  meet 
that  the  spectator  first  of  all  got  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw 
the  burnt-corks,  brayed-resin,  thunder-barrels,  and  withered 
hunger-bitten  men  and  women,  of  which  such  heroic  work 
was  made :  so  here  with  the  reader.  A  peep  into  the  side- 
scenes  shall  be  granted  him,  from  time  to  time.  But,  on  the 
whole,  repress,  O  reader,  that  too  insatiable  scientific  curiosity 
of  thine  ;  let  thy  (Esthetic  feeling  first  have  play ;  and  witness 
what  a  Prospero's-grotto  poor  Eminence  Rohan  is  led  into, 
to  be  pleased  he  knows  not  why. 

Survey  first  what  we  might  call  the  stage-lights,  orchestra, 
general  structure  of  the  theatre,  mood  and  condition  of  the 
audience.  The  theatre  is  the  World,  with  its  i-estless  busi- 
ness and  madness ;  near  at  hand  rise  the  royal  Domes  of 
Versailles,  mystery  around  them,  and  as  background  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  years.  By  the  side  of  the  River 
Seine  walks,  haggard,  wasted,  a  Joaillier-Bijouticr  de  la 
Reine,  with  Necklace  in  his  pocket  The  audience  is  a 
drunk  Christopher  Sly  in  the  fittest  humour.  A  fixed-idea, 
driving  him  headlong  over  steep  places,  like  that  of  the 
Gadarenes'  Swine,  has  produced  a  deceptibility,  as  of  despera- 
iion,  that  will  clutch  at  straws.     Understand  one  other  word 
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CagHostro  is  prophesying  to  him !  The  Quack  of  Quackj 
has  now  for  years  had  him  in  leading.  Transmitting  '  pre- 
dictions in  cipher;'  questioning,  before  Hieroglyphic  Screens, 
Columbs  in  a  state  of  innocence,  for  elixirs  of  life,  and  phi- 
losopher's stone ;  unveiling,  in  fuliginous  clear-obscure,  an 
imaginary  majesty  of  Nature ;  he  isolates  him  more  and 
moie  from  all  unpossessed  men.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
poor  Rohan  had  become  a  dissolute,  somnolent-violent,  ever- 
vapoury  Mud-volcano ;  but  black  Egyptian  magic  must  be 
laid  on  him  ! 

If  perhaps,  too,  our  Countess  de  Lamotte,  with  her  blan- 
dishments —  ?  For  though  not  beautiful,  she  '  has  a  certain 
piquancy'  et  cetera!  —  Enough,  his  poor  Eminence  sits  in 
the  fittest  place,  in  the  fittest  mood :  a  newly-awakened  Chris- 
topher Sly;  and  with  his  'small  ale,'  too,  beside  him.  Touch, 
only,  the  lights  with  firetipt  rod ;  and  let  the  orchestra,  soft- 
warbling,  strike  up  their  fara-lara  fiddle-diddle-dee  ! 

CHAPTER  VIL 
Marie- Antoinelte. 

Such  a  soft-warbling  fara-lara  was  it  to  his  Eminence, 
when,  in  early  January  of  the  year  1784,  our  Countess  first, 
mysteriously,  and  under  seal  of  sworn  secrecyj  hinted  to  him 
that,  with  her  winning  tongue  and  preat  talent  as  Anecdotic 
Historian,  she  had  worked  a  passage  to  the  ear  of  Queen's 
Majesty  itself.*  Gods!  dost  ihoti  bring  with  thee  airs  from 
Heaven?  Is  thy  face  yet  radiant  with  some  reflex  of  that 
Brightness  beyond  bright?  —  Men  with  fixed-idea  are  not  M 
other  men.  To  listen  to  a  plain  varnished  tale,  such  as  your 
Dramatist  can  fashion :  to  ponder  the  words ;  to  snutf  them 
up,  as  Ephraiin  <lid  the  east-wind,  and  grow  flatulent  and 
iiunk  with  them:  what  else  could  poor  Eminence  do?     His 

'  Compare  Rohnn'ii  Mimtnrtt  pour  (Xhort  are  four  of  them),  In  the  Affnir 
iu  Collier,  with  Lnmott«>  four.  Thoy  ro  on  in  the*  way  of  cotitu'viTsy 
*f  itripiroeiit  nnd  reitpon«e. 
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poor  somnolent,  so  swift-rocked  soul  feels  a  new  elemeni  in- 
fused  into  it ;  turbid  resinous  light,  wide-coruscating,  glares 
over  the  waste  of  his  imagination.  Is  he  interested  in  Ihe 
mysterious  tidings  ?  Hope  has  seized  them  ;  there  is  in  the 
world  nothing  else  that  interests  him. 

The  secret  friendship  of  Queens  is  not  a  thing  to  be  let 
sleep:  ever  new  Palace  Interviews  occur; — yet  in  deep- 
est privacy ;  for  how  should  her  Majesty  awaken  so  many 
tongues  of  Principalities  and  Nobilities,  male  and  female, 
that  spitefully  watch  her  ?  Above  all,  however,  '  on  the  2d 
of  February,'  that  day  of  '  the  Procession  of  blue  Ribands,'  * 
much  was  spoken  of:  somewhat,  too,  of  Monseigneur  de 
Rohan !  —  Poor  Monseigneur,  hadst  thou  three  long  ears, 
thou'dst  hear  her. 

But  will  she  not,  perhaps,  in  some  future  priceless  Inter- 
view, speak  a  good  word  for  thee?  Thyself  shalt  speak  it, 
happy  Eminence ;  at  least,  write  it :  our  tutelary  Countess 
will  be  the  bearer !  —  On  the  21st  of  March  goes  off  that 
long  exculpatory  imploratory  Letter:  it  is  the  first  Letter 
that  went  off  from  Cardinal  to  Queen ;  to  be  followed,  in 
time,  by  *  above  two  hundred  others ; '  which  are  graciously 
answered  by  verbal  Messages,  nay  at  length  by  Royal  Auto- 
graphs on  gilt  paper,  —  the  whole  delivered  by  our  tutelary 
Countess.*  The  tutelary  Countess  comes  and  goes,  fetching 
and  carrying;  with  the  gravity  of  a  Roman  Augur,  inspects 
those  exti"aordinary  chicken-bowls,  and  draws  prognostics 
from  them.  Things  are  in  fair  train :  the  Dauphiness 
took  some  offence  at  Monseigneur,  but  the  Queen  has  nigh 
forgotten  it.  No  inexorable  Queen ;  ah  no !  So  good,  so 
free,  light-hearted ;  only  sore  beset  with  malicious  Polignaca 
and  others;  —  at  times,  also,  short  of  money. 

Marie  Antoinette,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  has  been  much 

1  Lamotta's  Mhnoirea  Jtutificatifs  (London,  1788). 

•  See  Georgtl :  see  Lamotte's  MinuMret ;  in  her  Appendix  of  '  Doca- 
UenU '  to  that  volume,  certain  of  these  Letters  are  given. 
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blamed  for  want  of  Etiquette.  Even  now,  when  tlu;  othei 
accusations  agami^t  her  have  sunk  down  to  oblivion  and  the 
Father  of  Lies,  this  of  wanting  Etiquette  survives  her;  — 
in  the  Castle  of  Ham,  at  this  hour,*  AL  de  Polignac  and 
Company  may  be  wringing  their  hands,  not  without  an  ob- 
lique glance  at  her  for  bringing  thura  thither.  She  indeed 
discarded  Etiquette  ;  once,  when  her  carriage  broke  down, 
she  even  entered  a  hackney-coach.  She  would  walk,  too, 
at  Trianon,  in  mere  straw-hat,  and  perhaps  muslin  gown ! 
Hence,  the  Knot  of  Etiquette  being  loosed,  (he  Frame  of 
Society  broke  up;  and  those  astonishiug  'Horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution '  supervened.  On  what  Damocles'  hairs 
must  the  judgment-sword  hang  over  this  distracted  Earth! 
'J'hus,  however,  it  was  that  Tenterden  Steeple  brought  an 
influx  of  the  Atlantic  on  us,  and  so  Godwin  Sands.  Thus, 
too,  might  it  be  that  because  Father  Noah  took  the  liberty 
of,  say,  rinsing  out  his  wine-vat,  his  Ark  was  floated  otF,  and 
a  world  drowned. —  Beautiful  Highborn  that  wert  so  foully 
hurled  low !  For,  if  thy  Being  came  to  thee  out  of  old 
Hapsburg  Dynasties,  came  it  not  also  (like  my  own)  out 
of  Heaven  ?  Sunt  lachrymoe  renim,  et  vientem  mortalia 
tangunt.  Oh,  is  there  a  man's  heart  that  thinks,  witiiout 
pity,  of  those  long  months  and  years  of  slow-wasting  igno- 
miny; —  of  thy  Birth,  soft-cradled  in  Imperial  Schonbrunn, 
the  winds  of  heaven  not  to  visit  thy  face  too  roughly,  thy 
foot  to  light  on  softness,  thy  eye  on  splendour  ;  and  then  of 
thy  Death  or  iiutidred  Deaths,  to  which  the  Guillotine  and 
Fouquier  Tinville's  judgment-bar  was  but  the  merciful  end? 
]*ook  there,  O  man  born  of  woman  I  The  bloom  o(^hat  faif 
.iice  is  wasted,  the  hair  is  gray  with  cure  ;  the  brightness  of 
those  ityc^  is  quenched,  their  lids  hang  drooping,  the  face  il 
^lony  pale  as  of  one  living  in  death.  Mean  wetnls,  which 
lier  own  hand  ha.s  mended,'  attire  the  Queen  of  the  World 

>  A.  n.  isai. 

*  Web«r:  Mimoi,.,  <./.,,,>...>.;  .U.iiie-Ati(ointiu  v  1.... ......  1^0U|,  tora«  Hi 

aot«§,  lOtf. 
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The  death-hurdie,  where  thou  sittest  pale  motionless,  which 
only  curses  environ,  has  to  stop:  a  people,  drunk  with  ven- 
geance, will  drink  it  again  in  full  draught,  looking  at  thee 
there.  Far  as  the  eye  reaches,  a  multitudinous  sea  of 
maniac  heads ;  the  air  deaf  with  their  triumph-yell  1  The 
Living-dead  must  shudder  with  yet  one  other  pang ;  her 
startled  blood  yet  again  suffuses  with  the  hue  of  agony  that 
pale  face,  which  she  hides  with  her  hands.  There  is  then  no 
heart  to  say,  God  pity  thee  ?  O  think  not  of  these ;  think 
of  Him  whom  thou  worshippest,  the  Crucified,  —  who  also 
treading  the  wine-press  alone,  fronted  sorrow  still  deeper; 
and  triumphed  over  it,  and  made  it  holy ;  and  built  of  it  a 
'  Sanctuaiy  of  Sori-ow,'  for  thee  and  all  the  wretched !  Thy 
path  of  thorns  is  nigh  ended.  One  long  last  look  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  where  thy  step  was  once  so  light,  —  where  thy  children 
fihall  not  dwell.  The  head  is  on  the  block ;  the  axe  rushes 
—  Dumb  lies  the  World ;  that  wild-yelling  World,  and  all 
its  madness,  is  behind  thee. 

Beautiful  Highborn  that  wert  so  foully  hurled  low !  Rest 
yet  in  thy  innocent  gracefully  heedless  seclusion,  unintruded 
on  by  me,  while  rude  hands  have  not  yet  desecrated  it.  Be 
the  curtains,  that  ^hroud-in  (if  for  the  last  time  on  this  Earth) 
a  Royal  Life,  still  sacred  to  me.  2'%  fault,  in  the  French 
Revolution,  was  that  thou  wert  the  Symbol  of  the  Sin  and 
Misery  of  a  thousand  years ;  that  with  Saint-Bartholomews, 
and  Jacqueries,  with  Gabelles,  and  Dragonades,  and  Parcs- 
aux-cerfs,  the  heart  of  mankind  was  tilled  full,  —  and  foamed 
over,  into  all-involving  madness.  To  no  Napoleon,  to  no 
troinwell  wert  thou  weddod :  such  sit  not  in  the  highest 
rank,  of  themselves ;  are  raised  on  high  by  the  shaking  and 
confounding  of  all  the  ranks  !  As  poor  peasants,  how  happy, 
worthy  had  ye  two  been  !  But  by  evil  destiny  ye  were  made 
a  King  and  Queen  cf ;  and  so  both  once  more  —  are  become 
an  astonishment  and  a  by-word  to  all  times. 
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.  CHAPTER  Vm. 
The  Two  Fixed-Ideas  will  unite. 

"  Countess  de  Laraotte,  then,  had  penetrated  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Queen  ?  Tliose  gilt-paper  Autographs  were 
actually  written  by  the  Queen  ?  "  Reader,  forget  not  to  re- 
press that  too  insatiable  scientific  curiosity  of  tiiine !  What 
I  know  is,  that  a  certain  Villette-de-Retaux,  with  military 
whiskers,  denizen  of  Rascaldom,  comrade  thei-e  of  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  is  skilful  in  imitating  hands.  Certain  it  is  also,  that 
Madame  la  Comtesse  has  penetrated  to  the  Trianon  —  Door- 
keepei-'s.  Nay,  as  Campan  herself  must  admit,  she  has  met, 
'at  a  Man-midwife's  .in  Versailles,'  with  worthy  Queen's- 
valet  Lesclaux,  —  or  Desclos,  for  there  is  no  unitbrniity  in 
it.  With  these,  or  the  like  of  these,  she  in  the  back-parlour 
of  the  Palace  itself  (if  late  enough),  may  pick  a  merry- 
thought, sip  the  foam  from  a  glass  of  Champagne.  No  far- 
ther seek  her  honours  to  disclose,  for  the  present ;  or  ana- 
tomically dissect,  as  we  said,  those  extraordinary  chicken- 
bowels,  from  which  she,  and  she  alone,  can  read  Decrees  of 
Fate,  and  also  realise  them. 

Sceptic,  seest  thou  his  Eminence  waiting  there,  in  the 
moonlight ;  hovering  to  and  fro  on  the  back  terrace,  till  she 
come  out  —  from  the  ineffable  Interview?'  He  is  close 
muflled  ;  walks  restlessly  observant ;  shy  also,  and  courting 
the  slijide.  She  comes :  up  closer  with  thy  capote,  O  Em- 
inence, down  with  tliy  broadbrim  ;  for  she  has  an  escort ! 
'Tis  but  the  good  Monsieur  Queen's-valet  Lesclaux  :  anti 
now  he  is  sent  back  again,  as  no  longer  needful.  Mark  him, 
Monseigneur,  nevertheless;  tiiou  wilt  see  him  yet  another 
tinm.  Monseigneur  marks  little  :  his  heart  is  in  the  inetfHble 
Interview,  in  the  gilt-paper  Autograph  alone.  —  Queen** 
valet  Lesclaux?  Methinks,  he  has  much  the  .stature  *A 
Villetle,  denizen  of  Rascaldom  !  Impossible  ! 
•  See  GeorgtL 
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How  our  Countess  managed  with  Cagliostro  ?  Cagliostro, 
gone  from  Strasburg,  is  as  yet  far  distant,  winging  his  way 
through  dim  Space ;  will  not  be  here  for  months :  only  his 
'  predictions  in  cipher '  are  here.  Here  or  there,  however, 
Caghostro,  to  our  Countess,  can  be  useful.  At  a  glance,  the 
eje  of  genius  has  descried  him  to  be  a  bottomless  slough  of 
fjilsity,  vanity,  gulosity  and  thick-eyed  stupidity:  of  foulest 
material,  but  of  fattest ;  —  fit  compost  for  the  Plant  she  is 
rearmg.  Him  who  has  deceived  all  Europe  she  can  under- 
take to  deceive.  His  Columbs,  demonic  Masonries,  Egyp- 
tian Elixirs,  what  is  all  this  to  the  light-giggling  exclusively 
practical  Lamotte  ?  It  runs  off  from  her,  as  all  speculation, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  has  always  done,  '  hke  water  from 
one  in  wax-cloth  dress.'  With  the  lips  meanwhile  she  can 
honour  it ;  Oil  of  Flattery,  the  best  patent  antifriction  known, 
subdues  all  irregularities  whatsoever. 

On  Cagliostro,  again,  on  his  side,  a  certain  uneasy  feeling 
might,  for  moments,  intrude  itself;  the  raven  loves  not  ravens. 
But  what  can  he  do  ?  Nay,  she  is  partly  playing  his  game : 
can  he  not  spill  her  full  cup  yet,  at  the  right  season,  and  pack 
her  out  of  dooi's  ?  Oftenest,  in  their  joyous  orgies,  this  light 
fascinating  Countess,  —  who  perhaps  has  a  design  on  hit 
heart,  seems  to  him  but  one  other  of  those  light  Papiliones, 
who  have  fluttered  round  him  in  all  climates  ;  whom  with 
grim  muzzle  he  has  snapt  by  the  thousand. 

Thus,  what  with  light  fascinating  Countess,  what  with 
Quack  of  Quacks,  jx)or  Eminence  de  Rohan  lies  safe;  hid 
mud-volcano  placidly  simmering  in  tliick  Egyptian  haze : 
witlidi-awn  from  all  the  world.  Moving  figures,  ^  of  men, 
be  sees;  takes  not  the  trouble  to  look  at.  Court-cousins 
rally  him ;  are  answered  in  silence ;  or.  if  it  go  too  far,  in 
mud-explosions  terrifico-absurd.  Court-cou>ins  and  all  man- 
kind are  unreal  shadows  merely;  Qacen's  favour  the  only 
substance. 

Nevertheless,  the  World,  on  its  side  too,  has  ac  ex.isxen«e  • 
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lies  not  idle  in  these  days.  It  has  got  its  Versailles  Treaty 
signed,  long  months  ago ;  and  tlie  plenipotentiaries  all  home 
again,  for  votes  of  thanks.  Paris,  London  and  other  great 
Cities  and  small,  are  working,  intriguing ;  dying,  being  born. 
There,  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  i'or  instance,  the  once  noisy  Denis 
Diderot  has  fallen  silent  enough.  Here  also,  in  Bolt  Court, 
old  Samuel  Johnson,  like  an  over- wearied  Giant,  must  lie 
down,  and  slumber  without  dream ;  —  the  rattling  of  car- 
riages and  wains,  and  all  the  world's  din  and  business  rolling 
by,  as  ever,  from  of  old.  —  Sieur  Boehmer,  however,  has  not 
yet  drowned  himself  in  the  Seine ;  only  walks  haggard, 
wasted,  purposing  to  do  it. 

News  (by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world)  reach  Sieur 
Boehmer,  of  Madame's  new  favour  with  her  Majesty  !  Men 
will  do  much  before  they  drown.  Sieur  Boehmer's  Necklace 
is  on  Madame's  table,  his  guttural-nasal  rhetoric  in  her  ear : 
he  will  abate  many  a  pound  and  penny  of  the  first  just  price ; 
lie  will  give  cheerfully  a  Thousand  Louis-d'or,  as  cadeaii,  to 
the  generous  Scion-of-Royalty  that  shall  persuade  her  Majes- 
ty. The  man's  importunities  grow  quite  annoying  to  our 
Countess  ;  who,  in  her  glib  way,  satiricsilly  prattles  how  she 
has  been  bored,  —  to  Monseigneur,  among  others. 

Dozing  on  down  cushions,  far  inwards,  with  soft  minister- 
ing Hebes,  and  luxurious  appliances ;  with  ranked  Heyducs, 
and  a  Valetaille  innumerable,  that  shut  out  the  prose-world 
and  its  discord  :  tluis  lies  Monseigneur,  in  enchanted  dream. 
Can  he,  even  in  sleep,  forget  his  tutelary  Countess,  and  her 
service  ?  By  the  delicatest  presents  he  alleviates  her  dis- 
tresses, niost  undeserved.  Nay,  once  or  twice,  gilt  Auto- 
graphs, from  a  Queen,  —  with  whom  he  is  evidently  rising  to 
unknown  iieights  in  favour,  —  have  done  Monseigneur  the 
honour  to  make  him  her  Majesty's  Grand  Almoner,  when  the 
case;  WH-i  pressing.  Monseigneur,  we  say,  has  had  the  hon- 
our to  disburse  charitable  cash,  on  her  Majesty's  beiialf,  to 
this  or  the  other  distressed  deserving  object :  say  oidy  to  the 
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length  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  advanced  from  his  own 
funds ;  —  her  Majesty  being  at  the  moment  so  poor,  and 
charity  a  thing  that  will  not  wait  Always  Madame,  good, 
foolish,  gadding  creature,  takes  charge  of  delivering  the 
money.  —  Madame  can  descend  from  her  attics,  in  the  Belle 
Image  ;  and  feel  the  smiles  of  Nature  and  Fortune,  a  little ; 
so  bounteous  has  the  Queen's  Majesty  been.^ 

To  Monseigneur  the  power  of  money  over  highest  female 
hearts  had  never  been  incredible.  Presents  have,  many 
times,  worked  wonders.  But  then,  O  Heavens,  what  pres- 
ent ?  Scarcely  were  the  Cloud-Compeller  himself,  all  coined 
into  new  Louis-d'or,  worthy  to  alight  in  such  a  lap.  Loans, 
charitable  disbursements,  however,  as  we  see,  are  permissi- 
ble ;  these,  by  defect  of  payment,  may  become  presents.  In 
the  vortex  of  his  Eminence's  day-dreams,  lumbering  multi- 
form slowly  round,  this  of  importunate  Boehmer  and  his 
Necklace,  from  time  to  time,  turns  up.  Is  the  Queen's 
Majesty  at  heart  desirous  of  it ;  but  again,  at  the  moment, 
too  poor  ?  Our  tutelary  Countess  answers  vaguely,  mysteri- 
ously ;  —  confesses,  at  last,  under  oath  of  secrecy,  her  own 
private  suspicion  that  the  Queen  wants  this  same  Necklace, 
of  all  things ;  but  dai-e  not,  for  a  stingy  husband,  buy  it. 
She,  the  Countess  de  Lamotte,  will  look  farther  into  the 
matter ;  and,  if  aught  serviceable  to  his  Eminence  can  be 
suggested,  in  a  good  way  suggest  it,  in  the  proper  quarter. 

Walk  warily.  Countess  de  Lamotte  ;  for  now,  with  thick- 
ening breath,  thou  approachest  the  moment  of  moments ! 
Principalities  and  Powers,  Parlemeiit,  Grand  Chambre  and 
Toumelle,  with  all  their  whips  and  gibbet-wheels  ;  the  very 
Crack  of  Doom  hangs  over  thee,  if  thou  trip.  Forward, 
with  nerve  of  iron,  on  shoes  of  felt ;  like  a  Treasure-digger, 
in  silence,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  —  where 
yawn  abysses  deep  as  the  Pool,  and  all  Pandemonium  hov  irs, 
eager  to  rend  thee  into  rags  ! 

>  Georqel.     Rohan's  four  Me  mm  res  pour ;  Lamotte's  four 
Vou  IV.  4 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Park  of  Versailles. 

Or  will  the  reader  incline  rather,  taking  the  other  and 
Bunny  side  of  the  matter,  to  enter  that  Lamottic  Circean 
theatrical  establishment  of  Monseigneur  de  Rohan  ;  and  see 
there  how,  under  the  best  of  Dramaturgists,  Melodrama  with 
sweeping  pall  flits  past  him  ;  while  tiie  enchanted  Diamond 
fruit  is  gradually  ripening,  to  fall  by  a  shake  ? 

The  28th  of  July,  of  this  same  momentous  1784,  has  come ; 
and  with  it  the  most  rapturous  tumult  into  the  heart  of  Mon- 
seigneur. Ineffable  expectancy  stir.s-up  his  whole  soul,  with 
the  much  that  lies  therein,  from  its  lowest  foundations :  borne 
on  wild  seas  to  Armida  Islands,  yet  as  is  fit,  through  Horror 
dim-hoveiing  round,  he  tuinultuously  rocks.  To  the  Chateau, 
to  the  Park  !  This  night  the  Queen  will  meet  thee,  the 
Queen  herself:  so  far  has  our  tutelary  Countess  brouglit  it. 
What  can  ministerial  impediments,  Folignac  intrigues,  avail 
against  the  favour,  nay  —  Heaven  and  Earth !  —  perhaps  the 
tenderness  of  a  Queen?  Slie  vanishes  from  amid  their 
meshwork  of  Etiquette  and  Cal)al ;  descends  from  her  ceh.'s- 
tial  Zodiac,  to  thee  a  shepherd  of  Latmos.  Alas,  a  white- 
bearded  pursy  shepherd,  fat  and  scant  of  breath  !  Who  can 
account  for  the  taste  of  females  ?  But  thou,  buniish-up  thy 
whole  faculties  of  gallantry,  tl»y  fifty-years  experience  of  tli", 
sex  ;  this  night,  or  never  !  —  In  such  unutterable  meditations 
does  Monseigneur  restlessly  spend  the  day ;  and  long  for 
darkness,  yet  dread  it. 

Darkness  has  at  length  come.  The  perpendicular  ix)ws  of 
Heyducs,  in  that  Palais  or  Hotel  de  Strasbourg,  are  all  c«st 
prostrate  it>  sleep  ;  the  very  Concierge  resupine,  with  open 
mouth,  audibly  drinks-in  nepentlie  ;  when  Monseigneur,  'in 
blue  great-coat,  with  slouched  hat,'  issues  softly,  with  \\\^ 
henchman  Plania  of  the  Grisoiis,  to  the  Park  of  Versailles 
Plauta  must  loiter  invisible  in  the  distance  ;  Slouched  hal 
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will  wait  hero,  amorg  the  leafy  thickets ;  till  our  tutelary 
Countess,  '  in  black  ioraino,'  announce  the  moment,  which 
surely  must  be  near. 

The  night  is  of  the  darkest  for  the  season ;  no  Moon  ; 
warm,  slumbering  July,  in  motionless  clouds,  drops  fatness 
over  the  Earth.  The  very  stars  from  the  Zenith  see  not 
Monseigneur ;  see  only  his  and  the  world's  cloud-covering, 
fringed  with  twilight  in  the  far  North.  Midnight,  telling 
itself  forth  from  these  shadowy  Palace  Domes  ?  All  the 
steeples  of  Versailles,  the  villages  around,  with  metal  tongue, 
and  huge  Paris  itself  dull-droning,  answer  drowsily,  Yes ! 
Sleep  rules  this  Hemisphere  of  the  "World.  From  Arctic  to 
Antarctic,  the  Life  of  our  Earth  lies  all,  in  long  swaths,  or 
rows  (like  those  rows  of  Heyducs  and  snoring  Concierge), 
successivelj  mown  down,  from  vertical  to  horizontal,  by 
Sleep  !     Rather  curious  to  consider. 

The  flowers  are  all  asleep  in  Little  Trianon,  the  roses 
folded-in  for  the  night ;  but  the  Rose  of  Roses  still  wakes. 
0  wondrous  Earth  !     O  doubly  wondrous  Park  of  Versailles, 

th   Little  and   Great  Trianon,  —  and   a   scarce-breathing 

[  inseigneur!  Ye  Hydraulics  of  Lenotre,  that  also  slumber, 
(vith  stop-cocks,  in  your  deep  leaden  chambers,  babble  not  of 
him,  when  ye  arise.  Ye  odorous  balm-shrubs,  huge  spectral 
Cedars,  thou  sacred  Boscage  of  Hornbeam,  ye  dim  Pavilions 
of  the  Peerless,  whisper  not !  Moon,  lie  silent,  hidden  in  thy 
vacant  cave  ;  no  star  look  down  :  let  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell 
peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  Night,  to  cry.  Hold,  Hold ! 
—  The  Black  Domino  ?  Ha !  Yes !  — With  stouter  step  than 
might  have  been  expected,  Monseigneur  is  under  way ;  the 
Black  Domino  had  only  to  whisper,  low  and  eager :  "  In  the 
Hornbeam  Arbour  !  "  And  now,  Cardinal,  O  now  !  —  Yes, 
there  hovers  the  white  Celestial ;  '  in  white  robe  of  linon 
moHchete^  finer  than  moonshine ;  a  Juno  by  her  bearing : 
ihere,  in  that  bosket !  Monseigneur,  down  on  thy  knees ; 
never  can  red  breeches  be  better  wasted.  Oh,  he  would  kiss 
te  royal  shoe-tie,  or  its  shadow  if  there  were  one :  not  words  •, 
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only  broken  gaspings,  murmuring  prostrations,  eloquently 
speak  his  meaning.  But,  ah,  behold !  Our  tutelary  Black 
Domino,  in  haste,  with  vehement  whisper  :  "  On  vient."  The 
white  Juno  drops  a  fairest  Rose,  with  these  ever-memorable 
words,  "  Vous  savez  ce  que  cela  veut  dire,  You  know  what  that 
means  ;  "  vanishes  in  the  thickets,  the  Black  Domino  hurry- 
ing her  with  eager  whisper  of  "  Vite,  vite,  Away,  away  !  "  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps  (doubtless  from  Madame,  and  Madame 
d'Artois,  unwelcome  sisters  that  they  are ! )  is  approaching 
fast.  Monseigneur  picks-up  his  Rose ;  runs  as  for  the  King*? 
plate,  almost  overturns  poor  Planta,  whose  laugh  assures  hin: 
that  all  is  safe.^ 

0  Ixion  de  Rohan,  happiest  mortal  of  this  world,  since  the 
first  Ixion,  of  deathless  memory,  —  who  nevertheless,  in  that 
cloud-embrace,  begat  strange  Centaurs!  Thou  art  Prime 
Minister  of  France  without  peradventure :  is  not  this  the 
Rose  of  Royalty,  worthy  to  become  ottar  of  roses,  and  yield 
perfume  forever  ?  How<Aom,  of  all  people,  wilt  contrive  to 
govern  France,  in  these  very  peculiar  times  —  But  that  is 
little  to  the  matter.  There,  doubtless,  is  thy  Rose  (which, 
methinks,  it  were  well  to  have  a  Box  or  Casket  made  for)  : 
nay,  was  there  not  in  the  dulcet  of  thy  Juno's  "  Vous  savez"  a 
kind  of  trepidation,  a  quaver,  —  as  of  still  deeper  meanings  ! 

Reader,  there  is  hitherto  no  item  of  this  miracle  that  is  not 
historically  proved  and  true.  —  In  distracted  black-magical 
phantasmagory,  adumbrations  of  yet  higher  and  highest  Dal- 
liances "  hover  stupendous  in  the  background :  wiiereof  your 

1  Compare  Georgel,  Lamotte's  Memoiret  Justificati/t,  and  the  Memoiru 
pour  of  the  various  parties,  especially  Gny  d'Ollva's.  Oeoruel  plnoes  the 
scene  in  the  year  1786;  quite  wrong.  Lamotte's  'royal  Autogmplw '  (m 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  Memiiru  Juttificatifi)  seem  to  be  misdated  as  to 
the  day  of  the  month.     Tlioro  in  endless  confusion  of  dates. 

>  Lamotte's  Afemoirei  Juttificntift ;  Ms.  Sonf^a  In  the  Affaire  rfu  Collier, 
&o.  &c.  Nothing  can  exceed  tlio  brutality  of  these  things  (unfit  for  Print 
or  IVn);  wliich  nevertheless  found  boliovers,  —  increase  of  believers  it 
the  public  exasperation;  and  did  the  Queen,  say  all  her  historians,  incal 
oulable  damage. 
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Greorgels,  and  Campans,  and  other  official  characters  can  take 
no  notice  !  There,  in  distracted  black-magiciil  phantasma 
gory,  let  these  hover.  The  truth  of  them  for  us  is  that  they 
do  so  hover.  The  truth  of  them  in  itself  is  known  only  to 
three  persons :  Dame  self-styled  Countess  de  Lamotte ;  the 
Devil ;  and  Philippe  Egalite,  —  who  furnished  money  and 
facts  for  the  Lamotte  Memoirs,  and,  before  guillotinement, 
begat  the  present  King  of  the  French. 

Enough,  that  Ixion  de  Rohan,  lapsed  almost  into  deUquium, 
by  such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,  is  the  happiest  of  all 
men ;  and  his  tutelary  Countess  the  dearest  of  all  women, 
save  one  only.  On  the  2oth  of  August  (so  strong  still  are 
those  viUanous  Drawing-room  cabals)  he  goes,  weeping,  but 
submissive,  by  order  of  a  gilt  Autograph,  home  to  Saverne ; 
till  farther  dignities  can  be  matured  for  him.  He  carries  his 
Rose,  now  considerably  faded,  in  a  Casket  of  fit  price ;  may, 
if  he  so  please,  perpetuate  it  as  pot-pourri.  He  names  a 
favourite  walk  in  his  Archiepiscopal  pleasure-grounds,  Pro- 
menade de  la  Hose  ;  there  let  him  court  digestion,  and  loyally 
soranambulate  till  called  for. 

I  notice  it  as  a  coincidence  in  chronology,  that,  few  days 
after  this  date,  the  Demoiselle  (or  even,  for  the  last  month, 
Baroness)  Gay  d'Oliva  began  to  find  Countess  de  Lamotte 
'  not  at  home,'  in  her  fine  Paris  hotel,  in  her  fine  Charonne 
country-house ;  and  went  no  more,  with  Villette,  and  such 
pleasant  dinner-guests,  and  her,  to  see  Beaumarchais'  Ma- 
riage  de  Figaro^  running  its  hundred  nights. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Behind  the  Scenes. 

"  The  Queen  ?  "     Good  reader,  thou  surely  art  not  a  Par- 
tridge  the   Schoolmaster,  or  a  Monseigneur   de  Rohan,  to 
mistake  the  stage  for  a  reality  !  —  "  But  who  this  Demoiselle 
1  Gay  d'Oliva's  First  Memoir e pour,  p.  87. 
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d'OHva  was?"     Reader,  let  us  remark  rather  how  tlie  la- 
bours of  our  Dramaturgic  Countess  are  increasing. 

New  actors  I  see  on  the  scene  ;  not  one  of  whom  shall 
guess  what  the  other  is  doing ;  or,  indeed,  know  rightly  what 
himself  is  doing.  For  example,  cannot  Messieurs  de  La- 
motte  and  Villette,  of  Rascaldom,  like  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
take  a  midnight  walk  of  contemplation,  with  '  footsteps  of 
Madame  and  Madame  d'Artois '  (since  all  footsteps  are  much 
the  same),  without  offence  to  any  one  ?  A  Queen's  Simili- 
tude can  believe  that  a  Queen's  Self,  for  frolic's  sake,  is  look- 
ing at  her  through  the  thickets  ;  *  a  terrestrial  Cardinal  can 
kiss  with  devotion  a  celestial  Queen's  slipper,  or  Queen's  Sin»- 
ilitude's  slipper,  —  and  no  one  but  a  Black  Domino  the  wiser. 
All  these  shall  follow  each  his  precalculated  course ;  for 
their  inward  mechanism  is  known,  and  fit  wires  hook  them 
selves  on  this.  To  Two  only  is  a  clear  belief  vouchsafed : 
to  Monseigneur,  a  clear  belief  founded  on  stupidity  ;  to  the 
great  creative  Dramaturgist,  sitting  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
mystery,  a  clear  belief  founded  on  completest  insight.  Great 
creative  Dramaturgist !  How,  like  Schiller,  '  by  union  of  the 
Possible  with  the  Necessarily  existing,  she  brings  out  the'  — 
Eighty  thousand  Pounds  !  Don  Aranda,  with  his  triple- 
oealed  missives  and  hoodwinked  secretaries,  bragged  justly 
that  he  cut  down  the  Jesuits  in  one  day :  but  here,  without 
ministerial  salary,  or  King's  favour,  or  any  help  beyond  her 
own  black  domino,  labours  a  greater  than  he.  How  she  ad- 
vances, stealthily,  stedfastly,  with  Argus  eye  and  ever-ready 
brain  ;  with  nerve  of  iron,  on  shoes  of  felt !  0  worthy  to 
have  intrigued  for  Jesuitdora,  for  Pope's  Tiara ;  —  to  have 
been  Pope  Joan  thyself,  in  those  old  days ;  and  as  Arachne 
of  Arachnes,  sat  in  the  centre  of  that  stupendous  spider-web, 
which,  reaching  from  Goa  to  Acapulco,  and  from  Heaven  to 
Hell,  overnettod  the  thoughts  and  souls  of  men  !  —  Of  which 
ipider-wcb  stray  tatters,  in  favourable  dewy  mornings,  evet 
yet  become  visible. 

>  See  lAimotU ;  se*  Gny  itOKva. 
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rhe  Demoiselle  d'OIiva?  She  is  a  Parisian  Demoiselle 
of  three-and-twenty,  tall,  blond  and  beautiful ;  ^  from  unjust 
guardians,  and  an  evil  world,  she  has  had  somewhat  to 
suffer. 

'  In  this  month  of  June  1 784,'  says  the  Demoiselle  herself, 
in  her  (judicial)  Autobiography,  '  I  occupied  a  small  apart- 
'  ment  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  Quartier  St.  Eustache.  I  was 
'  not  far  from  the  Garden  of  the  Palais- Royal ;  I  had  made 
'  it  my  usual  promenade.'  For,  indeed,  the  real  God's-truth 
is^  I  was  a  Parisian  unfortunate-female,  with  moderate  custom  ; 
and  one  must  go  where  his  market  lies.  '  I  frequently  passed 
'  three  or  four  hours  of  the  afternoon  there,  with  some  women 

*  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  little  child  of  four  years  old,  whom 
'  I  was  fond  of,  whom  his  parents  willingly  trusted  with  me. 
'  I  even  went  thither  alone,  except  for  him,  when  other  com- 

*  pany  failed. 

'  One  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  July  following,  I  was  at 

*  the  Palais- Royal :  my  whole  company,  at  the  moment,  was 

*  the  child  I  speak  of.     A  tall  young  man,  walking  alone, 

*  passes  several  times   before  me.      He  was   a  man  I  had 

*  never   seen.      He    looks  at  me ;    he    looks  fixedly  at  me. 

*  I  observe  even  that  always,  as  he  comes  near,  he  slackens 

*  his  pace,  as  if  to  survey  me  more  at  leisure.  A  chair 
'  stood  vacant ;   two  or    three  feet   from    mine.      He    seats 

*  himself  there. 

*  Till  this  instant,  the  sight  of  the  young  man,  his  walks, 
'  his  approaches,  his  repeated  gazings,  had  made  no  impres- 

*  sion  on  me.     But  now  when  he  was  sitting  so  close  by,  I 

1  I  was  then  presented  '  to  two  Lsdies,  one  of  whom  was  remarkable  for 
the  richness  of  her  shape:  she  had  blue  eyes  and  chestnut  hair'  (Bette 
i'EtienTille's  Second  Memoire  pour ;  in  the  Suite  de  V Affaire  du  Collier). 
This  is  she  whom  Bette,  and  Bette's  Advocate,  intended  the  world  to  take 
or  Gay  d'OIiva.    '  The  other  is  of  middle  size:  dark  eyes,  chestnut  hair, 

white  complexion:  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  aj^eeable;  she  speaks  per- 
'  fectly  well,  and  with  no  less  faculty  than  vivacity: '  this  one  is  meant  for 
bamotte.  Oliva's  real  name  was  Essignj ;  the  Oliva  (Ousva,  anagram 
»f  Valois)  was  given  her  by  Lamotte  along  with  the  title  of  Baroitu 

Ms.  Note,  Affaire  du  Cnttier). 
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could  not  avoid  noticing  him.  His  eyes  ceased  not  to  wan- 
der over  all  my  person.  His  air  becomes  earnest,  grave 
An  unquiet  curiosity  appears  to  agitate  him.  He  seems  to 
measure  my  figure,  to  seize  by  turns  all  parts  of  my  physi- 
ognomy.' —  He  finds  me  (but  whispers  not  a  syllable  of  it) 
tolerably  like,  both  in  person  and  profile  ;  for  even  the  Abb^ 
Georgel  says,  I  was  a  beUe  courtisane. 

'  It  is  time  to  name  this  young  man  :  he  was  the  Sieur  de 
Lamotte,  styling  himself  Comte  de  Laraotte.'  Who  doubts 
it  ?  He  praises  '  my  feeble  chamns ; '  expresses  a  wish  to 
•  pay  his  addresses  to  me.'  I,  being  a  lone  spinster,  know 
not  what  to  say ;  think  it  best  in  the  mean  while  to  retire. 
Vain  precaution  !  '  I  see  him  all  on  a  sudden  appear  in  my 
apartment ! ' 

On  his  *  ninth  visit '  (for  he  was  always  civility  itself),  he 
talks  of  introducing  a  great  Court-lady,  by  whose  means  I 
may  even  do  her  Majesty  some  little  secret-service,  —  the 
reward  of  which  will  be  unspeakable.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  silks  mysteriously  rustle  :  enter  the  creative  Dram- 
aturgist, Dame  styled  CJountess  de  Lamotte ;  and  so  — 
the  too  intrusive  scientific  reader  has  now,  for  his  punish- 
ment, got  on  the  wrong-side  of  that  loveliest  Transparency ; 
finds  nothing  but  grease-pots,  and  vapour  of  expiring  wicks ! 

The  Demoiselle  Gay  d'Oliva  may  once  more  sit,  or  stand, 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  with  such  custom  as  will  come.  In  due 
time,  she  shall  again,  but  with  breath  of  Terror,  be  blown 
upon ;  and  blown  out  of  France  to  Brussels. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Necklace  ia  sold. 

Autumn,  with  its  gray  moaning  winds  and  coating  of  red 
•trewn  l('av<;s,  invites  Couiliers  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  all  business  of  moment  stands  still.     Counters  de 
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I^iuotte,  while  everything  is  so  stagnant,  and  even  Boehmer 
has  locked-up  his  Necklace  and  his  hopes  for  the  season,  can 
drive,  with  her  Count  and  Euryalus  Villette,  down  to  native 
Bar-sur-Aube ;  and  there  (in  virtue  of  a  Queen's  bounty) 
show  the  envious  a  Scion-of-royalty  re-grafted  ;  and  make 
them  yellower  looking  on  it.  A  well-varnished  chariot,  with 
the  Arms  of  Valois  duly  painted  in  bend-sinister ;  a  house 
gallantly  furnished,  bodies  gallantly  attired,  —  secure  them 
the  favourablest  reception  from  all  manner  of.  men.  The 
very  Due  de  Penthievre  (Egalite's  father-in-law)  welcomes 
our  Lamotte,  with  that  urbanity  characteristic  of  his  high 
station  and  the  old  school.  Worth,  indeed,  makes  the  man, 
or  woman ;  but  '  leather '  of  gig-straps,  and  '  prunella  '  of 
gig-lining,  first  makes  it  go. 

The  great  creative  Dramaturgist  has  thus  let  down  her 
drop-scene ;  and  only,  with  a  Letter  or  two  to  Saverne,  or 
even  a  visit  thither  (for  it  is  but  a  day's  drive  from  Bar), 
keeps  up  a  due  modicum  of  intermediate  instrumental  music 
She  need:!  some  pause,  in  good  sooth,  to  collect  herself  a 
little  ;  for  the  last  act  and  grand  Catastrophe  is  at  hand. 
Two  fixed-ideas,  Cardinal's  and  Jeweller's,  a  negative  and 
a  positive,  have  felt  each  other;  stimulated  now  by  new 
hope,  are  rapidly  revolving  round  each  other,  and  approxi- 
mating ;  like  two  flames,  are  stretching-out  long  fire-tongues 
to  join  and  be  one. 

Boehmer,  on  his  side,  is  ready  with  the  readiest ;  as  indeed 
he  has  been  these  four  long  years.  The  Countess,  it  is  true, 
will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  that  foolish  Cadeau  of  his, 
or  in  the  whole  foolish  Necklace  business :  this  she  has,  in 
plain  words,  and  even  not  without  asperity,  due  to  a  bore  of 
such  magnitude,  given  him  to  know.  From  her,  neverthe- 
less, by  cunning  inference,  and  the  merest  accident  in  the 
world,  the  sly  Joaillier-Bijoutier  has  gleaned  thus  much,  that 
Monseigneur  de  Rohan  is  the  man.  —  Enough  !  Enough  I 
Madame  shall  be  no  more  troubled.     Rest  there,  in  hope, 
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thou  Necklace  of  the  Devil ;  but,  O  Monseigneur,  be  thy  re« 
turn  speedy ! 

Alas,  the  man  lives  not  that  would  be  speedier  than  Mon 
seigneur,  if  he  durst.  But  as  yet  no  gilt  Autograph  invites 
him,  permits  him  ;  the  few  gilt  Autographs  are  all  negatory 
procrastinating.  Cabals  of  Court ;  forever  cabals  !  Nay  if 
it  be  not  for  some  Necklace,  or  other  such  crotchet  or  ne- 
cessity, who  knows  but  he  may  never  be  recalled  (so  fickle 
is  womankind)  ;  but  forgotten,  and  left  to  rot  here,  like  his 
Rose,  into  pot-pourri  ?  Our  tutelary  Countess,  too,  is  shyer 
in  this  matter  than  we  ever  saw  her.  Nevertheless,  by  in- 
tense skilful  cross-questioning,  he  has  extorted  somewhat ; 
sees  partly  how  it  stands.  The  Queen's  Majesty  will  have 
her  Necklace ;  for  when,  in  such  case,  had  not  woman  her 
way  ?  The  Queen's  Majesty  can  even  pay  for  it  —  by  in- 
stalments ;  but  then  the  stingy  husband  !  Once  for  all,  she 
will  not  be  seen  in  the  business.  Now,  therefore,  Were 
it,  or  were  it  not,  permissible  to  mortal  to  transact  it  se- 
cretly in  her  stead  ?  That  is  the  question.  If  to  mortal, 
then  to  Monseigneur.  Our  Countess  has  even  ventured  to 
hint  afar  off  at  Monseigneur  (kind  Countess  !)  in  the  proper 
quarter ;  but  his  discretion  in  regard  to  money-matters  is 
doubted.  Discretion  ?  And  I  on  the  Promenade  de  la  Rose  ? 
—  Explode  not,  O  Eminence  !  Trust  will  spring  of  trial ; 
thy  hour  is  coming. 

The  Lamottes  meanwhile  have  left  their  farewell  card  with 
all  the  respectable  classes  of  Bar-sur-Aube ;  our  Dramatur- 
gist stands  again  behind  the  scenes  at  Paris.  How  is  it 
O  Monseigneur,  that  she  is  still  so  shy  with  thee,  in  this 
matter  of  the  Necklace ;  that  she  leaves  the  love-lorn  Lat- 
niiiin  shepherd  to  droop,  here  in  lone  Saverne,  like  weepinj?- 
ftsh,  in  naked  winter,  on  his  Promenade  of  the  Rose,  with 
vague  commonplace  responses  that  his  hour  is  coming?  — 
By  Heaven  and  Earth !  at  last,  in  late  January,  it  is  come. 
Behold  it,  this  new  gilt  Autograph :  *  To  Paris  on   a  small 
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business  of  delicacy,  which  our  Countess  will  explain,'  — 
which  I  already  know !  To  Paris  !  Horses  ;  postilions ; 
beef-eaters  !  —  And  so  his  resuscitated  Eminence,  all  wrapt 
in  furs,  in  the  pleasantest  frost  (Abbe  Georgel  says,  iin  heau 
froid  de  Janvier),  over  clear-jingling  highways  rolls  rap- 
idly,—  borne  on  the  bosom  of  Dreams. 

O  Dame  de  Lamotte,  has  the  enchanted  Diamond  fruit 
ripened,  then  ?  Hast  thou  given  it  the  little  shake,  big  with 
unutterable  fate  ?  —  I  ?  can  the   Dame  justly  retort :  Who 

saw  me   in   it  ? The  reader,  therefore,  has  still  Three 

scenic  Exhibitions  to  look  at,  by  our  great  Dramaturgist ; 
then  the  Fourth  and  last,  —  by  another  Author. 

To  us,  reflecting  how  oftenest  the  true  moving  force  in 
human  things  works  hidden  underground,  it  seems  small 
marvel  that  this  month  of  January  1785,  wherein  our 
Countess  so  little  courts  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  historian, 
should  nevertheless  have  been  the  busiest  of  all  for  her ; 
especially  the  latter  half  thereof. 

Wisely  eschewing  matters  of  Business  (which  she  could 
never  in  her  life  understand),  our  Countess  will  personally 
take  no  charge  of  that  bargain-making ;  leaves  it  all  to  her 
Majesty  and  the  gilt  Autographs.  Assiduous  Boehmer  nev- 
ertheless is  in  frequent  close  conference  with  Monseigneur : 
the  Paris  Palais-de-Strasbourg,  shut  to  the  rest  of  men,  sees 
the  Joaillier-Bijoutier,  with  eager  official  aspect,  come  and 
go.  The  grand  difficulty  is  —  must  we  say  it  ? — her  Maj- 
esty's wilful  whimsicality,  unacquaintance  with  Business. 
She  positively  will  not  write  a  gilt  Autograph,  authorising 
his  Eminence  to  make  the  bargain  ;  but  writes  rather,  in  a 
pettish  manner,  that  the  thing  is  of  no  consequence,  and  can 
be  given  up !  Thus  must  the  poor  Countess  dash  to  and  fro, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  between  Paris  and  Versailles ;  wear 
\er  horses  and  nerves  to  pieces  ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  hot- 
test haste,  wait  many  hours  ^knthin  call  of  the  Palace,  con- 
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sidering  what  can  be  done  (with  none  but  Villette  to  bear  her 
company),  —  till  the  Queen's  whim  pass. 

At  length,  after  furious-driving  and  conferences  enough, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  a  middle  course  is  hit  on.  Cautious 
Boehmer  shall  write  out,  on  finest  paper,  his  terms  ;  which 
are  really  rather  fair  :  Sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres  ;  to 
be  paid  in  five  equal  instalments ;  the  first  this  day  six 
months  ;  the  other  four  from  three  months  to  three  months  ; 
this  is  what  Court-Jewellers,  Boehmer  and  Bassange,  on  the 
one  part,  and  Prince  Cardinal  Commendator  Louis  de  Ro- 
han, on  the  other  part,  will  stand  to ;  witness  their  hands. 
Which  written  sheet  of  finest  paper  our  poor  Countess  must 
again  take  charge  of,  again  dash-off  with  to  Versailles ;  and 
therefrom,  after  trouble  unspeakable  (shared  in  only  by  the 
faithful  Villette,  of  Rascaldom),  return  with  it,  bearing  this 
most  precious  marginal  note,  *  Bon  —  Marie-AtitoineUe  de 
France,'  in  the  Autograph-hand  !  Happy  Cardinal !  this 
thou  shalt  keep  in  the  innermost  of  all  thy  repositories. 
Boehmer  meanwhile,  secret  as  Death,  shall  tell  no  man  that 
he  has  sold  his  Necklace  ;  or  if  much  pressed  for  an  actual 
sight  of  the  same,  confess  that  it  is  sold  to  the  Favourite 
Sultana  of  the  Grand  Turk  for  the  time  being.* 

Thus,  then,  do  the  smoking  Lamotte  horses  at  length  get 
rubbed  down,  and  feel  the  taste  of  oats,  after  midnight ;  the 
Lamotte  Countess  can  also  gradually  sink  into  needful  slum- 
ber, perhaps  not  unbroken  by  dreams.  On  the  morrow  the 
bargain  shall  be  concluded ;  next  day  the  Necklace  be  deliv 
ered,  on  Monseigneur's  receipt. 

Will  the  reader,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  glance  at  the 
following  two  Life-Pictures,  Rcal-Phantasmagories,  or  what- 
ever we  may  call  them :  they  are  the  two  first  of  those  Thref 
scenic  rcal-poetic  exhibitions,  brought  about  by  our  Drama- 
turgist :  short  Exhibitions,  but  essential  ones. 

>  Campcm. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 
The  Necklace  vanishes 

It  is  the  first  day  of  February  ;  that  grand  day  of  Deliv- 
eiy.  The  Sieur  Boehmer  is  in  the  Gjurt  of  the  Palais  de 
Strasbourg ;  his  look  mysterious-official,  and  though  much 
emaciated,  radiant  with  enthusiasm.  The  Seine  has  missed 
him ;  though  lean,  he  will  fatten  again,  and  live  through  new 
enterprises. 

Singular,  were  we  not  used  to  it :  the  name  "  Boehmer," 
as  it  passes  upwards  and  inwards,  lowers  all  halberts  of 
Heyducs  in  perpendicular  rows :  the  historical  eye  beholds 
him,  bowing  low,  with  plenteous  smiles,  in  the  plush  Saloon 
of  Audience.  Will  it  please  Monseigneur,  then,  to  do  the 
ne-plus-uUra  of  Necklaces  the  honour  of  looking  at  it  ?  A 
piece  of  Art,  which  the  Universe  cannot  parallel,  shall  be 
parted  with  (Necessity  compels  Court-Jewellers)  at  that 
ruinously  low  sum.  They,  the  Court-Jewellers,  shall  have 
much  ado  to  weather  it ;  but  their  work,  at  least,  w^ill  find  a 
fit  Wearer,  and  go  down  to  juster  posterity.  Monseigneur 
will  merely  have  the  condescension  to  sign  this  Receipt  of 
Delivery :  all  the  rest,  her  Highness  the  Sultana  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  settled  it.  —  Here  the  Court-Jeweller, 
with  his  joyous  though  now  much-emaciated  face,  ventures 
on  a  faint  knowing  smile ;  to  which,  in  the  lofty  dissolute- 
perene  of  Monseigneur's,  some  twinkle  of  permission  could 
not  but  respond.  —  This  is  the  First  of  those  Three  real- 
poetic  Exhibitions,  brought  about  by  our  Dramaturgist,  — 
with  perfect  success. 

It  was  said,  long  afterwards,  that  Monseigneur  should 
have  known,  and  even  that  Boehmer  should  have  known, 
her  Highness  the  Sultana's  marginal  note,  her  '  JRight  — 
Marie  Antoinette  of  France,'  to  be  a  forgery  and  mockery : 
Uie  '  of  France  '  was  fatal  to  it.     Easy  talking,  easy  criticis 
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ing  !  But  how  are  two*enchanted  men  to  know ;  two  men 
with  a  fixed-idea  each,  a  negative  and  a  positive,  rushing 
together  to  neutralise  each  other  in  rapture  ?  —  Enough, 
Monseigneur  has  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  Necklaces,  conquered 
by  man's  valour  and  woman's  wit ;  and  rolls  off  with  it,  in 
mysterious  speed,  to  Versailles,  —  triumphant  as  a  Jason 
with  his  Golden  Fleece. 

The  Second  grand  scenic  Exhibition  by  our  Dramaturgic 
Countess  occurs  in  her  own  apartment  at  Versailles,  so  early 
as  the  following  night.  It  is  a  commodious  apartment,  with 
alcove ;  and  the  alcove  has  a  glass  door.^  Monseigneui 
enters,  —  with  a  follower  bearing  a  mysterious  Casket,  whc 
carefully  deposits  it,  and  then  respectfully  withdraws.  It  is 
the  Necklace  itself  in  all  its  glory  !  Our  tutelai-y  Countess, 
and  Monseigneur,  and  we,  can  at  leisure  admire  the  queenly 
Talisman  ;  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  painful  conquest 
of  it  is  achieved. 

But,  hist!  A  knock,  mild  but  decisive,  as  from  one  knock- 
ing with  authority  !  Monseigneur  and  we  retire  to  our  al- 
cove ;  there,  from  behind  our  glass  screen,  observe  what 
passes.  Who  comes  ?  The  door  flung  open  :  de  par  la 
Heine/  Behold  him,  Monseigneur:  he  enters  with  grave, 
respectful,  yet  official  air ;  worthy  Monsieur  Queen's-valet 
Lesclaux,  the  same  who  escorted  our  tutelary  Cotmtess,  that 
moonlight  night,  from  the  back  apartments  of  Versailles. 
Said  we  not,  thou  wouldst  see  him  once  more?  —  Methinks, 
again,  spite  of  his  Queen's-uniform,  he  has  much  the  features 
of  Villette  of  Rascaldom  !  —  Rascaldom  or  Valetdom  (for  to 
the  blind  all  colours  are  the  same),  he  has,  with  his  grave, 
respectful,  yet  official  air,  received  the  Casket,  and  its  price- 
less contents ;  with  fit  injunction,  with  fit  engagement^ ;  and 
retires  bowing  low. 

Thus  softly,  silently,  like  a  very  Dream,  flits  away  our 
solid  Necklace  —  through  the  Horn  Gate  of  Dreams  I 

i  Gtforgtl,  &o. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 

Scene  Third:  by  Dame  de  LamoUe. 

Now  too,  in  these  same  days  (as  he  can  afterwards  prove 
by  affidavit  of  Landlords)  arrives  Count  Cagliostro  himself, 
from  Lyons  !  No  longer  by  predictions  in  cipher ;  but  by 
his  living  voice,  often  in  wrapt  communion  with  the  unseen 
world,  '  with  Caraffe  and  four  candles ; '  by  his  greasy  pro- 
phetic bulldog  face,  said  to  be  the  '  most  perfect  quack -face 
of  the  eighteenth  century,'  can  w^  assure  ourselves  that  all 
is  well ;  that  all  will  turn  *  to  the  glory  of  Monseigneur,  to 
the  good  of  France,  and  of  mankind,'  *  and  of  Egyptian 
masonry.  'Tokay  flows  like  water;'  (.ur  charming  Countess, 
with  her  piquancy  of  face,  is  sprightlier  than  ever ;  enlivens 
with  the  brightest  sallies,  with  the  adroitest  flatteries  to  all, 
those  suppers  of  the  gods.  0  Nights,  O  Sup"^ers  —  too 
good  to  last !  Nay,^  now  also  occurs  another  and  Third 
scenic  Exhibition,  fitted  by  its  radiance  to  dispel  from 
Monseigneur's  soul  the  last  trace  of  care. 

Why  the  Queen  does  not,  even  yet,  openly  receive  me  at 
Court  ?  Patience,  Munseigneur !  Thou  little  knowest  those 
too  intricate  cabals ;  ar.d  how  she  still  but  works  at  them 
silently,  with  royal  suppressed  fury,  like  a  royal  lioness  only 
delivering  herself  from  the  hunter's  toils.  Meanwhile,  is  not 
thy  work  done  ?  The  Necklace,  she  rejoices  over  it ;  be- 
holds, many  times  in  secret,  her  Juno-neck  mirrored  back  the 
lovelier  for  it,  —  as  our  tutelar  Countess  can  testify.  Come 
to-morrow  to  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf ;  there  see  with  eyes,  in  high 
noon,  as  already  in  deep  midnight  thou  hast  seen,  whether  in 
her  royal  heart  there  were  delay. 

Let  us  stand,  then,  with  Monseigneur,  in  that  (Eil-de-Bceuf, 
in  the  Versailles  Palace  Gallery ;  for  all  well-dressed  persons 

>   Geotgel,  &c. 
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are  admitted :  there  the  Loveliest,  in  porap  of  royalty,  will 
walk  to  mass.  The  world  is  all  in  pelisses  and  winter  furs; 
cheerful,  clear,  —  with  noses  tending  to  blue.  A  lively 
many-voiced  hum  plays  fitful,  hither  and  thither :  of  sledge 
parties  and  Court  parties ;  frosty  state  of  the  weather ;  sta- 
bility of  M.  de  Calonne  ;  Majesty's  looks  yesterday  ;  —  such 
hum  as  always,  in  these  sacred  G)urt-spaces,  since  Louis  le 
Grand  made  and  consecrated  them,  has,  with  more  or  less 
impetuosity,  agitated  our  common  Atmosphere. 

Ah,  through  that  long  high  Gallery  what  Figures  have 
passed  —  and  vanished!  Louvois, —  with  the  Great  King, 
flashing  fire-glances  on  the  fugitive ;  in  his  red  right  hand  a 
pair  of  tongs,  which  pious  Maintenon  hardly  holds  back: 
Louvois,  where  art  thou  ?  Ye  Marechaux  de  France  ?  Ye 
unmentionable-women  of  past  generations  ?  Here  also  was 
it  that  rolled  and  rushed  the  'sound,  absolutely  like  thunder,'^ 
of  Courtier  host? ;  in  tliat  dark  hour  when  the  signal-light  in 
Louis  the  •Fifteenth's  chamber-window  was  blown  out ;  and 
his  ghastly  infectious  Corpse  lay  lone,  forsaken  on  its  tumbled 
death-lair,  '  in  the  hands  of  some  poor  women  ;  *  and  the 
Courtiei-hosts  rushed  from  the  Deep-fallen  to  hail  the  New- 
risen  !  These  too  rushed,  and  passed ;  and  their  '  sound, 
absolutely  like  thunder,'  became  silence.  Figures  ?  Men  ? 
They  are  fast-fleeting  Shadows ;  fast  iha-^ing  each  other :  it 
is  not  a  Palace,  but  a  Caravansera.  —  Monseigneur  (with 
thy  too  much  Tokay  overnight)  !  cease  puzzling :  here  thou 
art,  this  blessed  February  day  :  —  the  Peerless,  will  she  turn 
lightly  that  high  head  of  hers,  and  glance  aside  into  the 
(Eil-de- Bceuf,  in  pjissing?  Please  Heaven,  she  will.  To 
our  tutelary  Countess,  at  least,  she  promised  it;*  though, 
alas,  so  fickle  is  womankind  !  — 

Hark!     Clang  of  opening    doors!     She    issues,   like    llio 

Moon   in   silver  brightness,  down   the   Eiistcrn  steeps.     La 

Reine  vient  1     What  a  figure  !     I  (with  the  aid  of  glasses) 

discern  her.     O  Fairest,  Peerless!     Let  the  hum  of  minor 

'  Oimpan,  •  Se«  GtorgeL 
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discoursing  hush  itself  wholly  ;  and  only  one  successive  roll- 
ing peal  of  Vive  la  Heine,  like  the  movable  radiance  of  a 
train  of  fire-works,  irradiate  her  path.  —  Ye  Immortals  ! 
She  does,  she  beckons,  turns  her  head  this  way !  —  "  Does 
she  not  ?  "  says  Countess  de  Lamotte.  —  Versailles,  the  (Eil- 
de  BcEvf,  and  all  men  and  things  are  drowned  in  a  Sea  of 
Light ;  Monseigneur  and  that  high  beckoning  Head  are 
alone,  with  each  other  in  the  Universe. 

O  Eminence,  what  a  beatific  vision  !  Enjoy  it,  blest  as 
the  gods  ;  ruminate  and  re-enjoy  it,  with  full  soul :  it  is  the 
last  provided  for  thee.  Too  soon,  in  the  course  of  these  six 
months,  shall  thy  beatific  vision,  like  Mirza's  vision,  gradually 
melt  away ;  and  only  oxen  and  sheep  be  grazing  in  its  place ; 
—  and  thou,  as  a  doomed  Nebuchadnezzar,  be  grazing  with 
them. 

"  Does  she  not  ?  "  said  the  Countess  de  Lamotte.  That  it 
is  a  habit  of  hers ;  that  hardly  a  day  passes  without  her 
doing  it :  this  the  Countess  de  Lamotte  did  not  say. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
TTie  Necklace  cannot  be  paid. 

Here,  then,  the  specially  Dramaturgic  labours  of  Countess 
de  Lamotte  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The  rest  of  her  life 
is  Histrionic  merely,  or  Histrionic  and  Critical ;  as,  indeed, 
what  had  all  the  former  part  of  it  been  but  a  Hypocrisia,  a 
more  or  less  correct  Playing  of  Parts  ?  O  '  Mrs  Facing- 
both-ways  '  (as  old  Bunyan  said),  what  a  talent  hadst  thou! 
No  Proteus  ever  took  so  many  shapes,  no  Chameleon  so 
often  changed  colour.  One  thing  thou  wert  to  Monseigneur  ; 
another  thing  to  Cagliostro,  and  Villette  of  Rascaldom  ;  a 
third  thing  to  the  "World,  in  printed  Memoiret ;  a  fourth  thing 
to  Philippe  Egalit^ :  all  things  to  all  men  ! 

Let  her,  however,  we  say,  but  manage  now  to  act  her  owe 
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parts,  with  proper  Histrionic  illusion ;  and,  by  Ciitica 
glosses,  give  her  past  Dramaturgy  the  fit  aspect,  to  Mon- 
seigneur  and  others:  this  henceforth,  and  not  new  Drama- 
turgy, includes  her  whole  ta?k.  Dramatic  Scenes,  in  plenty, 
will  follow  of  themselves ;  especially  that  Fourth  and  final 
Scene,  spoken  of  above  as  by  another  Author,  —  by  Des- 
tiny itself. 

For  in  the  Lamotte  Theatre,  so  different  from  our  com- 
mon Pasteboard  one,  the  Play  goes  on,  even  when  the  Ma- 
chinist has  left  it.  Strange  enough :  those  Air-images,  which 
from  her  Magic-lantern  she  hung  out  on  the  empty  bosom  of 
Night,  have  clutched  hold  of  this  solid-seeming  World  (which 
some  call  the  Material  "World,  as  if  that  made  it  more  a  Real 
one),  and  will  tumble  hither  and  thither  the  solidest  masses 
there.  Yes,  reader,  so  goes  it  here  below.  Wliat  thou 
callest  a  Brain-web,  or  mere  illusive  Nothing,  is  it  not  a  web 
of  the  Brain ;  of  the  Spirit  which  inhabits  the  Brain  ;  and 
which,  in  this  World  (rather,  as  I  think,  to  be  named  the 
Spiritual  one),  very  naturally  moves  and  tumbles  hither  and 
thither  all  things  it  meets  with,  in  Heaven  or  in  Earth  ? — ■ 
So  too,  the  Necklace,  though  we  saw  it  vanish  through  the 
Horn  Gate  of  Dreams,  and  in  my  opinion  man  shall  never 
more  behold  it,  —  yet  its  activity  ceases  not,  nor  will.  For 
no  Act  of  a  man,  no  Thing  (how  much  less  the  man  himself!) 
is  extinguished  when  it  disappears:  through  considerable 
times  it  still  visibly  works,  though  done  and  vanished ;  I 
have  known  a  done  thing  work  visibly  Three  Thousand 
Years  and  more:  invisibly,  unrecognised,  all  done  things 
work  through  endless  times  and  years.  Such  a  Hyper- 
magical  is  this  our  poor  old  Real  world ;  which  some  take 
upon  them  to  pmnounce  effete,  prosaic  I  Friend,  it  is  thy- 
pelf  that  art  all  withered  up  into  effete  Prose,  dead  as  ashes : 
know  this  (I  advise  thee)  ;  and  seek  passionately,  with  a 
passion  litth?  short  of  desperation,  to  have  it  remedied. 

Meanwliih;,  what  will  the  feeling  heart  think  to  learn  that 
Monseigneur  de  Rohan,  as  we  prophesied,  again  experiences 
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the  fickleuess  of  a  Court ;  that,  notwithstanding  beatific  vis- 
ions, at  noon  and  midnight,  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the 
light  ingratitude  of  her  sex,  flies  off  at  a  tangent ;  and,  fai 
from  ousting  his  detested  and  detesting  rival.  Minister  Bre- 
teuil,  and  openly  delighting  to  honour  Monseigneur,  will 
hardly  vouchsafe  him  a  few  gilt  Autographs,  and  those  few 
of  the  most  capricious,  suspicious,  soul-confusing  tenour  ? 
What  terrifico-absurd  explosions,  which  scarcely  Cagliostro, 
with  Caraffe.and  four  candles,  can  still;  how  many  deep- 
weighed  Humble  Petitions,  Explanations,  Expostulations, 
penned  with  fervidest  eloquence,  with  craftiest  diplomacy,  — 
all  delivered  by  our  tutelar  Countess  :  in  vain  !  —  O  Cardinal, 
with  what  a  huge  iron  mace,  like  Guy  of  "Warwick's,  thou 
sraitest  Phantasms  in  two,  which  close  again,  take  shape 
again  ;  and  only  thrashest  the  air ! 

One  comfort,  however,  is  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  has 
committed  herself.  The  Rose  of  Trianon,  and  what  may 
pertain  thereto,  lies  it  not  here  ?  That  '  Right  —  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France,^  too ;  and  the  30th  of  July,  first-instal- 
ment-day, coming?  She  sliall  be  brought  to  terms,  good 
Eminence !  Order  horses  and  beef-eaters  for  Saverne  ;  there, 
ceasing  all  written  or  oral  communication,  starve  her  into 
capitulating.^  It  is  the  bright  May  month  :  his  Eminence 
again  somnambulates  the  Promenade  de  la  Rose ;  but  now 
with  grim  dry  eyes ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  terrifically 
stamping. 

But  who  is  this  that  I  see  mounted  on  costliest  horse  and 
horse-gear ;  betting  at  Newmarket  Races ;  though  he  can 
speak  no  English  word,  and  only  some  Chevalier  O'Niel, 
some  Capuchin  Macdermot,  from  Bar-sur-Aube,  interprets 
his  French  into  the  dialect  of  the  Sister  Island  ?  Few  days 
a^o  I  observed  him  walking  in  Fleet-street,  thoughtfully 
through  Temple-Bar ;  —  in  deep  treaty  wuh  Jeweller  Jef- 
freys, with  Jeweller  Grey,^  for  the  sale  of  Diamonds :  such 

1  See  LamoUe. 

*  Grey  lived  in  No.  13  New  Bond  Street;  Jeffreys  in  Piccadilly  (Boh&n'i 
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a  lot  as  one  may  boast  of.  A  tall  handsome  a. an  ;  with  ex- 
military  whiskers ;  with  a  look  of  troubled  gaiety,  and  ras- 
calism :  you  think  it  is  the  Sieur  self-styled  Count  de  La 
motte  ;  nay  the  man  himself  confesses  it !  The  Diamonds 
were  a  present  to  his  Countess,  —  from  the  still-bountiful 
Queen. 

Yillette  too,  has  he  completed  his  sales  at  Amsterdam? 
Him  I  shall  by  and  by  behold ;  not  betting  at  Newmarket, 
but  drinking  wine  and  ardent  spirits  in  the  Taverns  of 
Geneva.  Ill-gotten  wealth  endures  not ;  Rascaldom  has  no 
strong-box.  Countess  de  Lamotte,  for  what  a  set  of  cor- 
morant scoundrels  hast  thou  laboui-ed,  art  thou  still  labour- 
ing! 

Still  labouring,  we  may  say  :  for  as  the  fatal  30th  of  July 
approaches,  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but  universal  Earth- 
quake ;  Mud-explosion  that  will  blot-out  the  face  of  Nature  ? 
Methinks,  stood  I  in  thy  pattens,  Dame  de  Lamotte,  I  would 
cut  and  run.  —  "  Run  !  "  exclaims  she,  with  a  toss  of  indig- 
nant astonishment:  "  Calumniated  Innocence  run  ?"  For  it 
is  singular  how  in  some  minds,  which  are  mere  bottomless 
'  chaotic  whirlpools  of  gilt  shreds,'  there  is  no  deliberate 
Lying  whatever;  and  nothing  is  either  believed  or  disbe- 
lieved, but  only  (with  some  transient  suitable  Histrionic 
emotion)  spoken  and  heard. 

Had  Dame  de  Lamotte  a  certain  greatness  of  character, 
then  ;  at  least,  a  strength  of  transcendent  audacity,  amount- 
ing to  the  bastard-heroic?  Great,  indubitably  great,  is  her 
Dramaturgic  and  Histrionic  talent ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  one 
must  answer,  with  reluctance.  No.  Mrs.  Facing-both-ways 
is  a  '  Spark  of  vehement  Life,'  but  the  farthest  in  the  world 
from  a  brave  woman  :  she  did  not,  in  any  case,  show  the 
bravery  of  a  woman ;  did,  in  many  cjises,  sIjow  the  mere 
screaming  trepidation  of  one.  Her  grand  quality  i«  nither  to 
be  n-ckoned  negative:  the  *  untamaMeness  '  as  of  a  fly;  the 

A/emoire  jxtur :  sco  al«o  Count  fie  Ijimott  i's  Narrative,  in  the  MimoirM 
Ju$lijicat\f$),    Rohnn  sayt,  'JofTroya  Iraught  more  than  10,000^  worth.' 
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wax -cloth  dress'  from  which  so  much  ran  down  like  water. 
Small  sparrows,  as  I  learn,  have  been  trained  to  fire  cannon  ; 
but  would  make  poor  Artillery  Officers  in  a  Waterloo.  Thou 
dast  not  call  that  Cork  a  strong  swimmer  ?  Which  neverthe- 
less shoots,  without  hurt,  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  defies  the 
thunderbolt  itself  to  sink  it,  for  more  than  a  moment.  With- 
out intellect,  imagination,  power  of  attention,  or  any  spiritual 
faculty,  how  brave  were  one,  —  with  fit  motive  for  it,  such  as 
hunger!  How  much  might  one  dare,  by  the  simplest  of 
methods,  by  not  thinking  of  it,  not  kno\ving  it !  —  Besides, 
is  not  Cagliostro,  foolish  blustering  Quack,  still  here  ?  No 
scapegoat  had  ever  broader  back.  The  Cardinal  too,  has  he 
not  money  ?  Queen's  Majesty,  even  in  effigy,  shall  not  be 
insulted ;  the  Soubises,  De  Marsans,  and  high  and  puissant 
Cousins,  must  huddle  the  matter  up :  Calumniated  Inno- 
cence, in  the  most  universal  of  Earthquakes,  will  find  some 
crevice  to  whisk  through,  as  she  has  so  often  done. 

But  all  this  while  how  fares  -it  with  his  Eminence,  left 
somnambulating  the  Promenade  de  la  Hose ;  and  at  times 
truculently  stamping  ?  Alas,  ill,  and  ever  worse.  The 
arving  method,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  brings  no  ca- 
pitulation ;  brings  only,  after  a  month's  waiting,  our  tutelary 
Countess,  with  a  gilt  Autograph,  indeed,  and  '  all  wrapt  in 
silk  threads,  sealed  where  they  cross,*  —  but  which  we  read 
with  curses.* 

We  must  back  again  to  Paris  ;  there  pen  new  Expostula- 
tions ;  which  our  unwearied  Countess  will  take  charge  of, 
but,  alas,  can  get  no  answer  to.  However,  is  not  the  30th 
of  .July  coming  ?  —  Behold,  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  tbs 
shortest,  most  careless  of  Autographs :  with  some  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  real  money  in  it,  to  pay  the  —  interest 
of  the  first  instalment ;  the  principal,  of  some  thirty  thousand, 
not  being  at  the  moment  perfectly  convenient !  Hungry 
Boehmer  makes  large  eyes  at  this  proposal ;  will  accept  the 
tooney,  but  only  as  part  of  payment ;  the  man  is  positive :  9 
1  See  Lomotte. 
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Court  of  Justice,  if  no  other  means,  shall  get  him  the  re- 
mainder.    What  now  is  to  be  done  ? 

Farmc-general  Monsieur  Saint-James,  Cagliostro's  dis- 
ciple, and  wet  with  Tokay,  will  cheerfully  advance  the  sum 
needed  —  for  her  Majesty's  sake  ;  thinks,  however  (with  all 
his  Tokay),  it  were  good  to  speak  with  her  Majesty  first.  — 
I  observe,  meanwhile,  the  distracted  hungry  Boehmer  driven 
hither  and  thither,  not  by  his  fixed-idea;  alas,  no,  but  by 
the  far  more  frightful  ghost  thereof,  —  since  no  payment  is 
forthcoming.  He  stands,  one  day,  speaking  with  a  Queen's 
waiting-woman  (Madame  Campan  herself),  in  '  a  thunder- 
shower,  which  neither  of  them  notice,'  —  so  thunderstruck 
are  they.^     What  weather-symptoms  for  his  Eminence  ! 

The  30th  of  July  has  come,  but  no  money  ;  the  30th  is 
gone,  but  no  money.  0  Eminence,  what  a  grim  farewell  of 
July  is  this  of  1785  !  The  last  July  went  out  with  aii-s 
from  Heaven,  and  Trianon.  Roses.  These  August  days,  are 
they  not  worse  than  dog's  days ;  worthy  to  be  blotted  out 
from  all  Almanacs  ?  Boehmer  and  Bassange  thou  canst 
still  see ;  but  only  '  return  from  them  swearing.'  ^  Nay, 
what  new  misery  is  this  ?  Our  tutelary  Histrionic  Countess 
enters,  distraction  in  her  eyes:  she  has  just  been  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  a  levity  of  caprice  which 
we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  characterise,  declares  plainly 
that  she  will  deny  ever  having  got  the  Necklace;  ever  having 
had,  with  his  Eminence,  any  transaction  whatsoever  !  —  Mud- 
explosion  without  parallel  in  volcanic  annals.  —  The  Palaia 
de  Stra>bourg  appears  to  be  beset  with  spies ;  the  LamottcA, 
for  the  Count  too  is  here,  are  packing-up  for  Bar-sur-Aube. 
Tiie  Sicur  Bo(!hmer,  has  lie  fallen  insane  ?  Or  into  com- 
munication with  Minister  Breteuil  ?  — 

And  so,  distractedly  and  distraclively,  to  the  sound  of  all 
Discords  in  Nature,  opens  that  Fourth,  final  Scenic  Exhibi 
tiun,  couipusud  by  Destiny. 

'   Camipam.  *  LamotU.  *  QtorgtL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Scene  Fourth  :  by  Destiny. 

It  is  Assumption-day,  the  15tb  of  August.  Don  thy  pon- 
tificalia, Grand-Alraoner ;  crush  down  these  hideous  tein[)o- 
i^lities  out  of  sight.  In  any  case,  sniootli  thy  countenance 
into  some  sort  of  lofty -dissolute  serene :  thou  hast  a  thing 
ll.ey  call  worshipping  God  to  enact,  thyself  the  first  actor. 

The  Grand-Almoner  has  done  it.  He  is  in  Versailles 
(Eil-de-Bceuf  Gallery  ;  where  male  and  female  Peerage, 
and  all  Noble  France  in  gala  various  and  glorious  as  the 
rainbow,  waits  only  the  signal  to  begin  worshipping :  on 
the  serene  of  his  lofty-dissolute  countenance,  there  can  noth- 
ing be  read.^  ♦  By  Heaven  !  he  is  sent  for  to  the  Royal 
Apartment ! 

He  returns  with  the  old  lofty-dissolute  look,  inscrutably 
serene :  has  his  turn  for  favour  actually  come,  then  ?  Those 
fifteen  long  years  of  soul's  travail  are  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
birth  ?  —  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Breteuil  issues  ;  great  in 
his  pride  of  place,  in  this  the  crowning  moment  of  his  life. 
With  one  radiant  glance,  Breteuil  summons  the  Officer  on 
Guard  ;  with  another,  fixes  Monseigneur :  "  De  par  le  Roi, 
Monseigneur :  you  are  arrested  !  At  your  risk,  Officer ! "  — 
Curtains  as  of  pitch-black  whirlwind  envelop  Monseigneur ; 
whirl  off  with  him,  —  to  outer  darkness.  Versailles  Gallery 
explodes  agliast ;  as  if  Guy  Fawkes's  Plot  had  hurst  under  it. 
"  The  Queen's  Majesty  was  weeping,"  whisper  some.  There 
will  be  no  Assumption-service ;  or  such  a  one  as  was  never 
celebrated  since  Assumption  came  in  fashion. 

Europe,  then,  shall  ring  with  it  from  side  to  side  !  —  But 

1  This  is  Bette  d'Etienville's  description  of  him:  '  A  handsome  man,  of 
fifty;  with  high  complexion;  hair  wliite-gray,  and  the  front  of  the  head 
bald:  of  high  statwre;  carriage  noble  and  easy,  though  burdened  with  a 
certain  degree  of  corpulency;  who,  I  never  doubted,  was  Monsieur  d< 
Rohan.'     (First  Ate  moire  pour.) 
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why  rides  that  Heyduc  as  if  all  the  Devils  drove  him  ?  It 
is  Monseigneur's  Heyduc:  JSIonseigneur  spoke  three  words 
in  German  to  him,  at  the  door  .of"  his  Versailles  Hotel ;  even 
handed  him  a  slip  of  writing,  which,  with  borrowed  Pencil, 
'  in  his  red  square  cap,'  he  had  managed  to  prepare  on  the 
way  thither.^  To  Paris !  To  the  Palais-Cardinal !  The 
horse  dies  en  reaching  the  stable ;  the  Heyduc  swoons  on 
reaching  the  cabinet :  but  his  slip  of  writing  fell  from  his 
hand  ;  and  I  (says  the  Abbe  Georgel)  was  there.  The  red 
Portfolio,  containing  all  the  gilt  Autographs,  is  burnt  utterly, 
with  much  else,  bofoie  Breteuil  can  arrive  for  apiK)sition 
of  the  seals  I  —  "Whereby  Europe,  in  ringing  from  side  to 
side,  must  worry  itself  with  guessing :  and  at  this  hour,  on 
this  paper,  sees  the  matter  in  such  an  interesting  clear- 
obscure.  • 

Soon  Count  Cagliostro  and  his  Seraphic  Countess  go  to 
join  Monseigneiir,  in  State  Prison.  In  few  days,  follows 
Dame  de  Lamotte,  from  Bar-sur-Aube ;  Demoiselle  d'Oliva 
by-and-by,  from  Brussels;  Villette-de-Retaux,  from  his  Swiss 
retirement,  in  the  taverns  of  Giineva.  The  Bastille  opens 
its  iron  bosom  to  them  all. 


CHAPTER  LAST. 

MLisa  est. 

Thus,  then,  the  Diamond  Necklace  having,  on  the  one 
hand,  vanished  through  the  Horn  Gate  of  Dreams,  and  so, 
nnder  the  pincers  of  Nisus  Lamotte  and  Euryalus  Villette, 
Iwt  its  sublunary  individuality  and  being;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  trallicked  in  it,  silling  now  safe  under  lock  and 
key,  that  justice  may  take  cognisance  of  tliem,  —  our  en- 
:5agcraent  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  on  the  point  of  termi- 
nating. That  extraordinary  *  Procit  du  CoUier,  Neckiucr 
Trial,'  spinning  itself  through  Nine  other  ever-memorabl- 

1  O^orgtL 
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Monthsi,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  assembled  Parhmentiers,  and  of  all  Quidnuncs,  Jour« 
nalists,  Anecdotists,  Satirists,  in  both  Hemispheres,  is,  in 
f  very  sense,  a  '  Celebrated  Trial,'  and  belongs  to  Publishers 
^*f  such.  How,  by  innumerable  confrontations  and  expisca- 
tory  questions,  through  entanglements,  doublings  and  wind- 
ings that  fatigue  eye  and  soul,  this  most  involute  of  Lies  is 
finally  winded  off  to  the  scandalous-ridiculous  cinder-heart  of 
it,  let  others  relate. 

IMeanwhile,  during  these  Nine  ever-memoi-able  Months, 
till  they  terminate  late  at  night  precisely  with  the  May  of 
1786,^  how  many  fugitive  leaves,  quizzical,  imaginative,  or 
at  least  mendacious,  were  flying  about  in  Newspapers ;  or 
stitched  together  as  Pamphlets ;  and  what  heaps  of  others 
were  left  creeping  in  Manuscript,  we  shall  not  say  ;  —  having, 
indeed,  no  complete  Collection  of  them,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  little  to  do  with  such  Collection.  Nevertheless, 
searching  for  some  fit  Capital  of  the  composite  order,  to 
adorn  adequately  the  now  finished  singular  Pillar  of  our 
Narrative,  what  can  suit  us  better  than  the  following,  so  far 
as  we,  know,  yet  unedited, 

Occasioned  Discourse,  hy  Count  Alessandro  Cagliostro,  Tkau- 
maturgist,  Prophet  and  Arch-  Quack ;  delivered  in  the 
Bastille:  Year  of  Lucifer,  5789;  of  the  Mahometan  He- 
gira  from  Mecca,  1201  ;  of  the  Cagliostric  Hegira  from 
Palermo,  24  ;  of  the   Vulgar  Era,  1785. 

'  Fellow  Scouijjlrels,  —  An  unspeakable  Intrigue,  spun 
from  the  soul  of  that  Circe-Megaera,  by  our  voluntary  or 
involuntary  help,  has  assembled  us  all,  if  not  under  one 
'•(x>f-tree,  yet  within  one  grim  iron-bound  ring-wall.  For 
iin  appointed  number  of  months,  in  the  ever-rolling  flow  of 
Time,  we,  being  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  did  by  Des 

1  On  the  31st  of  May  1786,  sentence  was  pronounced:  about  ten  at  night, 
the  Cardinal  got  out  of  the  Bastille;  large  mobs  hurrahing  round  him,— 
Mit  of  spleen  to  the  Court.     (See  Georgel., 
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tiny  work  together  in  body  corporat<i ;  and,  joiul  labourers 
'  in  a  Transaction  already  famed  over  the  Globe,  obtain  unity 
'  of  Name,  like  the  Argonauls  of  old,  as  Conquerors  of  t/ie 
'  Diamond  Necklace.     Erelong  it  is  done  (for  ring-walls  hold 

*  not  captive  the  free  Scoundrel  forever)  ;  and  we  disperse 
'  again,  over  wide  terrestrial  Space ;  some  of  us,  it  may  be, 
'  over  the  very  marches  of  Space.  Our  Act  hangs  indisso- 
'  luble    together ;    floats    wondrous    in    the   older   and   older 

*  memory  of  men  :  while  we  the  little  band  of  Scoundrels, 
'  who  saw  each  other,  now  hover  so  far  asunder,  to  see  each 
'  other    no   more,  if  not  once   more  only  on    tlie   universal 

*  Doomsday,  the  Last  of  the  Days  I 

'  In  such  interesting  moments,  wliile  we  stand  within  the 
'  verge  of  parting,  and  have  not  yet  parted,  methinks  it  were 

*  well  here,  in  these  sequestered  Spaces,  to  institute  a  few 

*  general  reflections.     Me,  as  a  public  speaker,  the  Spirit  of 
'  Masonry,  of  Philosophy,  and   Philanthropy,  and  even  of 
'Prophecy,  blowing  mysterious  from  the  Land  of  Dreams, 
'impels  to  do  it.     Give  ear,  0  Fellow  Scoundrels,  to  what  , 
'  the  Spirit  utters  ;  treasure  it  in  your  hearts,  practise  it  in  1 
'  your  lives. 

'  Sitting  here,  penned-up  in  this  which,  with  a  slight  meta 

*phor,  I  call  the  Central  Cloaca  of, Nature,  where  a  tyran< 

'nical  De  Launay  can  forbid  the  bodily  eye  free  vision,  yoi 

'witli    the    mental    eye   see    but   the    better.     This   Centra 

'Cloaca,  is  it  not  rather  a  Heart,  into  which,  from  all  regions 

'mysterious  conduits  introduce  and  forcibly  inject  whatsoevel 

'is  choicest  in  the  Scoundrelism  of  the  ^rth;  there  to  b< 

'absorbed,  or  again  (by  the  other  auricle)  ejected  into  ne^i 

r;irculation  ?     Let  the  eye  of  the  mind  run  along  tins  i?n 

measurable  venous-arterial  system ;  and  astound  itself  wit 

the  magnificent  extent  of  Seoundreldom ;  the  deep,  I  maj 

say,  unfathomable,  significance  of  Scoundrelism. 

'Yes,  brethren,  wide  as  the  Sun's  range  is  our  Empire 
wider  than  old  lime's  in  its  palmiest  era.  I  have  in  m^ 
time  been  far;  in  frozen  Muscovy,  in  hot  Culabria,  eai 
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west,  wheresoever  the  sky  overarches  civilised  man  :  and 
never  hitherto  saw  I  myself  an  alien ;  out  of  Scoundreldom 
'  I  never  was.  Is  it  not  even  said,  from  of  old,  by  the  oppo- 
'  site  party  :  "  All  men  are  liars  ?  "  Do  they  not  (and  this 
'nowise  "in  haste")  whimperingly  talk  of  "one  just  person" 
'  (ae  they  call  him),  and  of  the  remaining  thousand  save  one 
'  that  take  part  with  us  ?  So  decided  is  our  majority.'  — 
(Applause.) 

'OfW^he  Scarlet  Woman,  —  yes,  Monseigneur,  without  of- 
'  fence,  —  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  that  sits  on  Seven  Hiil>,  and 

*  her  Black  Jesuit  Militia,  out  foraging  from  Pole  to  Pole,  I 
'  speak  not ;  for  the  story  is  too  trite :  nay,  the  Militia  itself, 
*as  I  see,  begins  to  be  disbanded,  and  invalided,  for  a  second 
'treachery;  treachery  to  herself!     Nor  yet  of  Governments; 

*  for  a  like  reason.     Ambassadors,  said  an  English  punster, 
lie  abroad  for  their  masters.     Their  masters,  we  answer,  lie 

*  at  home  for  themselves.  Not  of  all  this,  nor  of  Courtship 
•with  its  Lovers'-vows,  nor  Courtiership,  nor  Attorneyism, 
'nor  Public  Oratory,  and  Selling  by  Auction,  do  I  speak:  I 
'simply  ask  the  gainsayer.  Which  is  the  particular  trade, 
'profession,  mystery,  calling,  or  pursuit  of  the  Sons  of  Adam 
'that  they  successfully  manage  in  the  other  way  ?  He  can- 
'  not  answer !  —  No :  Philosophy  itself,  both  practical  and 
'  even  speculative,  has  at  length,  after  shamefuUest  groping, 

*  stumbled  on  the  plain  conclusion  that  Sham  is  indispensable 
'  to  Reality,  as  Lying  to  Living ;  that  without  Lying  the 
'  whole  business  of  the  world,  from  swaying  of  senates   to 

*  sf^lling  of  tapes,  must  explode  into  anarchic  discords,  and  so 

speedy  conclusion  ensue. 

'  But  the  grand  problem,  Fellow  Scoundrels,  as  you  well 
'  know,  is  the  marrying  of  Truth  and  Sham ;  so  that  they  be- 
'come  one  flesh,  man  and  wife,  and  generate  these  three: 
Profit,  Pudding,  and  Respectability  that  always  keeps  her 
Gig.  Wonderously,  indeed,  do  Truth  and  Delusion  play 
into  one  another ;  Reality  rests  on  Dream.  Truth  is  but 
the  skin  of  the  bottomless  Untrue :  and  ever,  from  time  to 
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'  time,  the  Untrue  sheds  it ;  is  clear  again ;  and  the  superan* 

•  nuated  True  itself  becomes  a  Fable.     Thus  do  all  hostile 

*  things  crumble  back  into  our  Empire ;  and  of  its  increase 
'  there  is  no  end, 

'  O  brothers,  to  think ,  of  the  Speech  without  meaning 
'  (which  is  mostly  ours),  and  of  the  Speech  with  contrary 
'meaning  (which  is  wholly  ours),  manufactured  by  the  or- 
'  gens  of  Mankind  in  one  solar  day !  Or  call  it  a  day  ot 
•Jubilee,  when  public  Dinners  are  given,  and  Dinner-o»-ations 
'  are  delivered :  or  say,  a  Neighbouring  Island  in  time  of 
'  General  Election !   0  ye  immortal  gods  !    The  mind  is  lost ; 

•  can  only  admire  great  Nature's  plenteousness  with  a  kind 
*of  sacred  wonder. 

*  B^or  tell  me.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?    *'  To  glorify 

*  God,"  said  the  old  Christian  Sect,  now  happily  extinct. 
' "  To  eat  and  find  eatables  by  the  readiest  method,"  answers 
'sound  Philosophy,  discarding  whims.    If  the  method  readier 

*  than  this  of  persuasive-attraction  is  yet  discovered,  —  point 
♦it  out!  —  Brethren,  I  said  the  old  Christian  Sect  was  hap- 

♦  pily  extinct :  as,  indeed,  in  Rome  itself,  there  goes  the  won- 
'  derfullest  traditionary  Prophecy,^  of  that   Nazareth   Christ 

♦  coming  back,  and  being  crucified  a  second  time  there  ;  which 
'  truly  I  see  not  in  the  least  how  he  could  fail  to  be.  Never- 
'  theless,  that  old  Christian  whim,  of  an  actual  living  and 
'  ruling  God,  and  some  sacred  covenant  binding  all  men  in 

*  Him,  with  much  other  mystic  stuff",  docs,  under  new  or  old 
♦shape,  linger  with  a  few.  From  these  few  keep  yourselves 
'forever  far!     They  must  even  be  left  to  their  whim,  which 

is  not  like  to  prove  infectious. 

'  But  neither  are  we,  my  Follow  Scoundrels,  without  our 
Religion,  our  Worship;  which,  like  the  oldest,  and  all  true 
Worships,  is  one  of  Fear.  The  Christians  liave_  their  Cros^i, 
the  Moslem  their  Crescent:  but  have  not  we  too  our  — 
Gallows  ?  Yes,  I'/iJini'teli/  terrible  is  the  Gallows  ;  it  be- 
vtridcs  with  its  patibulary  fork  the  Pit  of  bottomless  Terror 
I  GcMtthe  mentions  it  (ItaHdnitche  Rtitt). 
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No  Manicheans  are  we ;  oar  God  is  One.  Great,  exceed- 
ing great,  I  say,  is  the  Gallows ;  of  old,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  this  world ;  knowing  neither  variableness  nor 
'  decadence ;  forever,  forever,  over  the  wreck  of  ages,  and  all 
'  civic  and  ecclesiastic  convul^ions,  meal-mobs,  revolutions, 
'  the  Gallows  with  front  serenely  terrible  towers  aloft.  Fel- 
'  low  Scoundrels,  fear  the  Gallows,  and  have  no  other  fear ! 
'  This  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Fear  every  emanation 
'  of  the  Gallows.  And  what  is  every  buffet,  with  the  fist,  or 
'  even  with  the  tongue,  of  one  having  authority,  but  some 
'  such  emanation  ?  And  what  is  Force  of  Public  Opinion 
'  but  the  infinitude  of  such  emanations,  —  rushing  combined 
*on  you,  like  a  mighty  storm-wind  ?  Fear  the  Gallows,  I  say  ! 
'  O  when,  with  its  long  black  arm,  it  has  clutched  a  man, 
'  what  avail  him  all  terrestrial  things  ?  These  pass  away. 
'  with  horrid  nameless  dinning  in  his  ears  ;  and  the  ill-starred 
'  Scoundrel  pendulates  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  thing 
'  rejected  of  both.'  —  (Profound  sensation.) 

'  Such,  so  wide  in  compass,  high,  gallows-high  in  dignity, 
'  is  the  Scoundrel  Empire ;  and  for  depth,  it  is  deeper  than 
*the  Foundations  of  the  World.  For  what  was  Creation 
'  itself  wholly,  according  to  the  best  Philosophers,  but  a  Di- 

•  vulsion  by  the  Time-Spirit  (or  Devil  so-called)  ;  a  force- 

•  fill  Interruption,  or  breaking  asunder,  of  the  old  Quiescence 
'of  Eternity  ?  It  was  Lucifer  that  fell,  and  made  this  lordly 
■  World  arise.  Deep  ?  It  is  bottomless-deep ;  the  very 
'  Thought,  diving,  bobs  up  from  it  baffled.  Is  not  this  that 
'they  call  Vice  of  Lying  the  Adam-Kadmem,  or, primeval 

•  Rude-Element,  old  as  Chaos  mother's-womb  of  Death  and 
'  Hell ;  whereon  their  thin  film  of  Virtue,  Truth,  and  the 
'  like,  poorly  wavers  —  for  a  day  ?  All  Virtue,  what  is  it, 
'  evenjby  their  own  showing,  but  Vice  transformed,  —  that  is, 

manufactured,  rendered  artificial?     "Man's  Vices  are  the 
roots  from  which  his  Virtues  grow  out  and  see  the  light," 

•  says   one :    "  Yes,"   add    I,   "  and    thanklessly   steal   their 
nourishment ! "     Were  it  not  for  the  nine  hundred  ninety 
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'  and  nine  unacknowledged,  perhaps  martyred  and  calumni- 
'  ated  Scoundrels,  how  were  their  .•single  Just  Person  (with  a 
'  murrain  on   him  !)   so  much  as  possible  ?  —  Oh,  it  is  higli, 

•  high  :  these  things  are  too  great  for  me  ;  Intellect,  Imagina- 
'  tion,  flags  her  tired  wings  ;  the  soul  lost,  baffled  '  — 

—  Here  Dame  de  Lamotte  tittered  audibly,  and  muttered 
Coq-d^Inde,  which,  being  interpreted  into  the  Scottish  tongue, 
Bignifies  Buhbly-Joch !  The  Arch-Quack,  whose  eyes  were 
turned  inwards  as  in  rapt  contemplation,  started  at  tlie  litter 
and  mutter :  his  eyes  flashed  outwards  with  dilated  pupil ; 
his  nostrils  opened  wide ;  his  very  hair  seemed  to  stir  in  its 
long  twisted  pigtails  (his  fashion  of  curl)  ;  and  as  Indigna- 
tion is  said  to  make  Poetry,  it  here  made  Prophecy,  or  what 
sounded  as  such.  With  terrible,  working  features,  and  ges- 
ticulation not  recommended  in  any  Book  of  Gesture,  the 
Arch-Quack,  in  voice  supernally  discordant,  like  Lions  wor- 
rying Bulls  of  Bashan,  began  : 

'  Sniff  not.  Dame  de  Lamotte ;  tremble,  thou  foul  Circe- 
'  Megaera  ;  thy  day  of  desolation  is  at  hand  !     Behold  ye  the 

•  Sanhedrim  of  Judges,  with  thtir  fanners  of  written  Parch- 
'  ment,  loud-rustling,  as  they  winnow  all  her  chaff  and  down- 
'  plumage,  and  she  stands  there  naked  and  mean  ? —  Viilette, 
'  Oliva,  do  ye  blab  secrets  ?     Ye  have  no  pity  of  her  extreme 

•  need  ;  she  none  of  yours.  Is  thy  light-giggling,  untamable 
'heart  at  last  heavy?  Hark  ye  I  Siwieks  of  one  cast  out ; 
•whom  they  brand  on  both  shoulders  with  iron  stamp;  the 

red-hot  "  V,"  thou  VolcusCy  hath  it  entered  thy  soul  ?  Weep, 
Circe  d^  Lamotte ;  wail  there  in  truckle-bed,  and  hyster- 
ically gnash  thy  teeth  :  nay  do,  smother  thyself  in  thy  door- 
mat coverlid  ;  thou  hast  found  thy  mates ;  thou  art  in  the 
Salpetrifere  1  —  Weep,  daughter  of  the  high  and  puissant 
Sans-inexpressibles  !     Huz7  of  Parisian  Gossipry  is  about 

•  iiu'.ii ;  but  not  to  help  thee :  no,  to  eat  before  thy  tune. 
'  What  sliall  a  King's  Court  do  with  thee,  thou  unclean  thinsr 

while  thou  yet  livcst?    Escape  I     Flee  to  utmost  cou-.tyifs 
hide  there,  if  thou  canst,  thy  mark  of  Cain  !  —  In  the  J'  •>) 
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Ion  of  Fogland  !  Ha  !  is  that  my  London  ?  See  I  Judaa 
Lscariot  Egalite  ?  Print,  yea  print  abundantly  the  abomi- 
'  nations  of  your  two  hearts :  breath  of  rattlesnakes  can  be- 
'  dim  the  steel  mirror,  but  only  for  a  time.  —  And  there ! 
'  Ay,  there  at  last !  Tumblest  thoa  from  the  lofty  leads, 
'  poverty-stricken,  0  thriftless  daughter  of  the  high  and  puis- 
'  sant,   escaping   bailiffs  ?      Descendest    thou    precipitate,    in 

*  dead  night,  from  window  in  the  third  story  ;  hurled  forth 
'  by  Bacchanals,  to  whom  thy  shrill  tongue  had  grown  un- 
'  bearable  ?  *  Yea,  through  the  pmoke  of  that  new  Babylon 
'  thou  fallest  headlong  ;  one  long  scream  of  screams  makes 
'  night   hideous :  thou   liest  there,  shattered   like  addle  egg, 

*  '*  nigh  to  the  Temple  of  Flora  !  "  O  Lamotte,  has  thy  Hy- 
*■  ■pocHsia  ended,  then  ?  Thy  many  characters  were  all 
'acted.  Here  at  last  thou  actest  not,  but  art  what  thou 
'  seemest :  a  mangled  squelch  of  gore,  confusion  and  abomi- 
'  nation  ;  which  men  huddle  underground,  with  no  burial- 
'  stone.     Thou  gallows-carrion  ! '  — 

—  Here  the  prophet  turned  up  his  nose  (the  broadest  of 
the  eighteenth  century),  and  opened  wide  his  nostrils  with 
such  a  greatness  of  disgust,  that  all  the  audience,  even  La- 
motte herself,  sympathetically  imitated  him.  — '  O  Dame  de 

*  Lamotte !  Dame  de  Lamotte !  Now,  when  the  circle  of 
'  thy  existence  lies  complete ;  and  my  eye  glances  over  these 
'  two  score  and  three  years  that  were  lent  thee,  to  do  evil  as 
'  thou  couldst ;  and  I  behold  thee  a  bright-eyed  little  Tatter- 
'  demalion,  begging  and  gathering  sticks  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
'  logne  ;    and  al.-o  at  length  a  squelched  Putrefaction,   here 

a   London   pavements ;  with  the  head-dressings  and  hun- 
-'•.•rings,  tlie  gaddings  and    hysterical   gigglings    that  came 

The  English  Translator  of  Lamotte's  lift  says,  she  fell  from  the  leads 
of  her  house,  nigh  the  Temple  of  Flora,  endeavouring  to  escape  seizure 
for  debt;  and  wa«  taken  up  so  much  hurt  that  she  died  in  consequence. 
Another  report  runs  that  she  was  flung  out  of  window,  as  in  the  Caglios- 
tric  text.  One  way  or  other  she  did  die,  on  the  23cl  of  August  1791  {Bio- 
^nphie  UniverulU,  xxx.  287).  Where  the  '  Temple  of  Flora '  was,  or  \s 
»ne  knows  not. 
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between,  —  what  shall  I  say  was  the  meaning  of  thee  at 
all?  — 
*  Villette-de-Retaux  !    Have  the  catchpoles  trepann'ed  thee, 

*  by  sham  of  battle,  in  thy  Tavern,  from  the  sacred  Republi- 
'can  soil  ?^  It  is  thou  that  wert  the  hired  Forger  of  Hand- 
'  writings?     Thou  wilt  confess  it?     Depart,  unwhipt  yet  ac- 

*  cursed.  —  Ha  !     The  dread  Symbol  of  our  Faith  ?    Swings 

*  aloft,  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  Pendulus  Mass,  which 

*  I  think  I  discern  to  be  the  body  of  Villette !  There  let  him 
'  end  ;  the  sweet  morsel  of  our  Juggernaut 

'  Nay,  weep  not  thou,  disconsolate  Oliva ;  blear  not  thy 
'  bright  blue  eyes,  daughter  of  the  shady  Garden !  Thee 
'shall  the  Sanhedrim  not  harm:  this  Cloaca  of  Nature 
'emits  thee;  as  notablest  of  uufortunate-females,  thou  shall 

*  have  choice  of  husbands  not  without  capital ;  and  accept 
'one.'^     Know  this;  for  the  vision  of  it  is  true. 

'  But  the  Anointed  Majesty  whom  ye  profaned  ?  Blow, 
'spirit  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  blow  aside  the  thick  curtains 
'of  Space!  Lo  you,  her  eyes  are  red  with  their  first  tears 
'  of  pure  bitterness ;  not  with  their  last.  Tirewoman  Cam- 
'  pan  is  choosing,  from  the  Print-shops  of  the  Quais,  the 
'reputed-best   among   the    hundred   likenesses   ot"  Circe   de 

1  Seo  Georyely  and  Villotte's  Minwire. 

2  In  the  Affaire  du  Collier  is  tliis  Ms.  Note:  '  Gny  d'Olivn,  n  common- 
'girl  of  the  I'alais-Royal,  who  was  chosoii  to  play  a  part  in  this  Bnsiiie-M, 
'got  married,  some  years  afterward*,  to  one  Beausire,  an  Kx-Noble  for- 
'nierly  attached  to  the  d'Artois  Hou»choKI.  In  1700,  lie  was  Captain  of 
*the  Niitional  Guard  Company  of  tlie  'I'emple.  Ho  then  retired  to  Choi«y, 
'and  niaimjted  to  be  niuned  Procnrcur  of  that  Commune:  he  finally  em- 
'  ployed  himself  in  drawing-up  IJsta  of  Proscription  In  the  l^uxombouru 
'  I'rison,  when  he  played  the  part  of  informer  (rncM/on).  Seo  Tabltiiu  dat 
'  Pritoru  de  /'<iri»  lunu  liobit/iivrre.'  These  details  arp  correct.  In  the 
MimoirtB  $Hr  lt»  Pr i»on»  {ntw  title  of  the  Ik)ok  just  referred  to),  il.  171, 
we  finii  this:  '  Iho  Second  Denonnccr  was  Ueausire,  an  Kx-Nol>le,  known 
'  tuider  the  old  (^ctvornmont  for  his  intrigues.  To  give  an  idea  of  him,  it 
*i»  enough  to  say  that  lie  married  the  d'Oliva,'  &c.,  as  in  the  Ms.  Note 
ilrendy  given.     Filially  Is  added:   'He  wh»  the  nnun  spy  of  BuyeiiTal 

who,  however,  said  thiit  he  made  use  of  him;  l)Ut  that  Foiiquier-Tinrille 
lid  not  like  him,  atid  wiuild  have  him  {{uillotinod  in  gtxkl  time.' 
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'  Lamotte :  *  a  Queen  shall  consider  if  the  basest  of  women 
'  ever,  by  any  accident,  darkened  daylight  or  candle-light  for 
'  the  highest.  The  Portrait  answers  :  Never  ! '  —  (Sensation 
in  the  audience.) 

'  —  Ha  !  What  is  this  f  Angels,  Uriel,  Anachiel,  and  ye 
'  other  five  ;  Pentagon  of  Rejuvenescence  ;  Power  that  de- 
'  stroyedst  Original   Sin  ;   Earth,   Heaven,   and   thou    Outer 

*  Limbo  which   men   name    Hell !     Does   the   Empire   of 

*  Imposture  waver  ?  Burst  there,  in  starry  sheen,  updart- 
'  ing.  Light-rays  from  out  its  dark  foundations  ;  as  it  rocks 

*  and  heaves,  not  in  travail-throes,  but  in  death-throes  ? 
'Yea,  Light-rays,  piercing,  clear,  that  salute  the  Heavens, 
'  —  lo,  they  kindle  it ;  their  starry  clearness  becomes  as  red 
'  Hell-fire!  Ijiposture  is  in  flames,  Imposture  is  burnt  up: 
*one  Red-sea  of  Fire,  wild-billowing  enwraps  the  World; 
'  with  its  fire-tongue  licks  at  the  very  Stars.  Thrones  are 
'  hurled   into  it,   and  Dubois .  Mitres,  and   Prebendal   Stalls 

*  that  drop  fatness,  and  —  ha !  what  see  I  ?  —  all  the  Gigs 
'  of  Creation :  all,  all !  Woe  is  me !  Never  since  Pha- 
'  raoh's  Chariots,  in  the  Red-sea  of  water,  was  there  wreck 
'of  Wheel-vehicles  like  this  in  the  sea  of  Fire.  Desolate, 
'  as  ashes,  as  gases,  shall  they  wander  in  the  wind. 

'  Higher,  higher  yet  flames  the  Fire-Sea ;  crackling  with 
'  new  dislocated  timber ;  hissing  with  leather  and  prunella. 
'  The  mental  Images  are  molten  ;  the  marble  Images  be- 
'  come  mortar-lirae ;  the  stone  Mount^iins  sulkily  explode. 
'  Respectability,  with  all  her  collected  Gigs  inflamed  for 
'  funeral  pyre,  wailing,  leaves  the  Earth :  not  to  return 
'  save  under  new  Avatar.  Imposture,  how  it  burns,  through 
' 'jBnerations  :  how  it  is  burnt  up  —  for  a  time.  The  World 
'  is  black  ashes  ;  which,  ah,  wlien  will  they  grow  green  ? 
'The  Images  all  run  into  amorphous  Corinthian  brass;  all 
'  Dwellings  of  men  destroyed ;  the  very  mountains  peeled 
'and    riven,    the  valleys   black   and  dead:    it   is  an   empty 

'  World  !     Woe    to    them    that   shall  be   born    then ! A 

1  See  Ccunpan. 
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King,  a  Queen  (ah  me  !)  were  Iiurltd  in  ;  did  rustle  once  ; 
•flew   aloft,   crackling,  like    paper-scroll.     Oliva's    Husband 

*  was  hurled  in  ;  Iscariot  Egalite ;    thou  grim    De  Launay, 

•  with  thy  grim  Bastille ;  whole  kindreds  and  peoples ;  five 
'millions  of  mutually  destroying  Men.  For  it  is  the  End 
'of  the  Dominion  of  Imposture  (which  is  Darkness  and 
'opaque  Firedamp);  and  the  burning-up,  with  unquench- 
'able  fire,  of  all  the  Gigs  that  are  in  the  Earth!' — Here 
the  Prophet  paused,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  ;  and  the  Cardinal 
uttered  a  kind  of  faint,  tremulous  Hem  ! 

'  Mourn  not,  O  Monseigneur,  spite  of  thy  nephritic  cholic 
'and  many  infirmities.  For  thee  mercifully  it  was  not  unto 
•death.^  O  Monseigneur  (for  thou  hadst  a  touch  of  good- 
'  ness),  who  would  not  weep  over  thee,  if  he  also  laughed  ? 
'  Behold  !  The  not  too  judicious  Historian,  that  long  years 
'  hence,  amid  remotest  wildernesses,  writes  thy  Life,  and 
'names  thee  Mud-volcano;  even  he  shall  reflect  that  it 
^was  thy  Life  this  same;  thy  only  chance  through  whole 
'Eternity;  which  thou  (poor  gambler)  hast  expendfd  so: 
'and,  even  over  his  hard  heart,  a  breath  of  dewy  pity  for 
'  thee  shall  blow.  —  O  Monseigneur,  thou  wert  not  all  ig- 
'  noble :  thy  Mud-volcano  was  but  strength  dislocated,  fire 
'  misapplied.  Thou  wentest  ravening  through  the  world  ; 
'  no  Life-elixir  or  Stone  of  the  Wise  could  we  two  (for  want 

♦  of  funds)  discover :  a  foulest  Circe  undertook  to  fatten 
'thee;  and  thou  hadst  to  fill  thy  bi-lly  with  the  east  wind. 
'  And  burst  ?  By  the  Masonry  of  Enoch,  No !  Behold, 
'  has  not  thy  Jesuit  Familiar  his  Scouts  dim-flying  over  the 
'deep  of  human  things?  Cleared  art  thou  of  crime,  save 
'  that  of  fixed-idea ;  weepcst,  a  repentant  exile,  in  the  Moun- 
'  tains  of  Auvergne.  Neither  shall  the  Ked  Fire-sea  itself 
'con-^iimc  llicc  ;  only  <'oiisuine  thy  ''i/.  Mnil.  in^d'nd  of  Gig 

»  I  oIi;in  WHS   elected  of  the  Coiistituont    A<-eiiili|y ;    niui  even   g.'t     i 

eonip"imeiit  or  two  in  it,  iis  Court-victim,  from  liero  ntid  tlioro  a  man  of 

wenlt  ju(lj:mont.     He  wan  one  of  the   flnit  who,  recnlcitniting  njjninst 

Civil  Constitution  of  tiie  Ciorgy '  &c.,  tooic  iiim^^olf  across  the  Khine. 
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(0  rich  exchange !),  restore  thy  Self.  Safe  beyond  tlie 
Rhine-streanQ,  thou  livest  peaceful  days  ;  savest  many  from 
the  fire,  and  anointest  their  smarting  burns.  Sleep  tinally, 
in  thy  mother's  bosom,  in  a  good  old  age  ! '  —  The  Cardinal 
gave  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  or  gurgle,  whidi  ended  in 
a  long  sigh. 

'  O  Horrors,  as  ye  shall  be  called,'  again  burst  forth  tht 

Quack,  'why  have  ye  missed  the  isieur  de  Lamotte  ;  why 

not   of  him,  too,    made   gallows-carrion  ?     Will    spear,   or 

swoidstick,  thrust  at  him  (or  supposed  to  be  thrust),  through 

window  of  hackney-coach,  in   Piccadilly  of  the  Babylon  of 

'  Fog,  where  he  jolts  disconsolate,  not  let  out  the  imprisoned 

'  animal  existence  ?     Is  he  poisoned,  too  ?  ^     Poi-on  will  not 

'  kill  the  Sieur  Lamotte ;   nor    steel,   nor   massacres.^     Let 

'  him  drag  his  utterly  superfluous  life  to  a  second  and  a  third 

1  See  Lamotte's  Narrative  ( Memoires  Jusiificatifs). 

2  Lamotte,  after  his  wife's  death,  had  returned  to  Paris;  and  been  ar- 
rested,—  not  for  building  churches.  The  Sentence  of  the  old  Parlement 
against  him,  in  regard  to  the  Necklace  Business,  he  gets  annulled  by  the 
new  Courts;  but  is,  nevertheless,  'retained  in  confinement,'  (Moniteur 
Newspaper,  7th  August  1792).  He  was  still  in  Prison  at  the  time  the 
September  Massacre  broke  out.  From  Maton  de  la  Varenne  we  cite  the 
following  grim  passage:  Maton  is  in  La  Force  Prison. 

'  At  one  in  the  morning  '  (of  Monday,  September  3),  writes  Maton, '  the 

'  grate  that  led  to  our  quarter  was  again  opened.     Four  men  in  uniform, 

'holding  each  a  naked  sabre  and  blazing  torch,  mounted  to  our  corridor; 

'a  turnkey  showing  the  way;  and  entered  a  rnom  close  on  ours  to  investi- 

'gate  a  box,  which  they  broke  open.     This  done,  they  halted  in  the  gal- 

'  "'v;  and  began  interrogating  one  Cuissa,  to  know  where  Lamotte  was; 

0,  they  said,  under  pretext  of  finding  a  treasure,  which  they  should 

...are  in,  had  swindled  one  of  them  out  of  300  livres,  having  asked  him 

'  to  dinner  for  that  purpose.    The  wretched  Cuissa,  whom  they  had  in 

their  power,  and  who  lost  his  life  that  night,  answered,  all  trembling, 

that  he  remembered  the  fact  well,  but  could  not  say  what  bad  become 

of  the  prisoner.     Resolute  to  find  this  Lamotte  and  confront  him  with 

Cuissa,  they  ascended  into  other  rooms,  and  made  farther  rummaging 

there;  but  apparently  without  effect,  for  I  heard  them  say  to  one  another: 

"  Come,  search  among  the  corpse-*,  then;  for,  Nom  de  Dieu!  we  must 

'know  what  is   become    of  him."'     {Ma  Resurrection,  jmr  Milan  de  la 

Varenne;  reprinted  in  the  fTistoire  Parhmeniaire,  XYi'ii.  142.) — Lamotti 

Ay  in  the  Bic^tre  Prison ;  but  had  got  out,  precisely  in  the  nick  of  time 

«-  an  1  dived  beyond  soundings. 
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'generation;  and  even  admit  the  not  too  judiciciS  Historian 
'to  see  his  face  before  lie  die. 

'  But,  ha  ! '  cried  lie,  and  stood  wide-staring,  horror-struck, 
'as  if  some  Cribb's  fist  had  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him: 
'  O  horror  lof  horrors !  Is  it  not  Myself  I  see  ?  Roman 
'  Inquisition  !  Long  months  of  cruel  baiting !  Life  of  Giu- 
*  seppe  £alsavio  /  Cagliostro's  Body  still  lying  in  St.  Leo 
'Castle,  his  Self  tied  —  whither?  Bystanders  wag  I  heir 
'  heads,  and  say  :  "  The  Brow  of  Brass,  behold  how  it  has 
'got  all  unlackered  ;  these  Pinchbeck  lips  can  lie  no  more  ! " 
'  Eheu  1  Ohoo  I  '  —  And  he  burst  into  unstanchable  blubber- 
ing of  tears ;  and  sobbing  out  the  raoanfullest  broken  howl, 
sank  down  in  6wcx)n ;  to  be  put  to  bed  by  De  Launay  and 
others. 

Thus  spoke  (or  thus  might  have  spoken),  and  prophesied, 
the  Arch-Quack  Cagliostro  :  and  truly  much  better  than  he 
ever  else  did :  for  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  it  (save  only  that  of 
our  promised  Interview  with  Nestor  de  Lamotte,  which  looLs 
unlikelier  than  ever,  for  we  have  not  heard  of  him,  dead 
or  living,  since  1826) — but  has  turned  out  to  be  literally 
true.  As  indeed,  in  all  this  History,  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
untruth,  that  we  could  render  true,  is  perhaps  not  discover- 
able ;  much  as  the  distrustful  reader  may  have  disbelieved. 

Here,  then,  our  little  lal>our  ends.  The  Necklace  was,  and 
is  no  more:  the  stones  of  it  again  'circulate  in  Commerce,' 
some  of  them  perhaps  in  Rundle's  at  this  hour ;  and  may 
give  rise  to  what  other  Histories  we  know  not.  The  Con- 
querors of  it,  every  one  that  traflickcd  in  it,  have  they  not 
all  had  their  duc^  which  was  Death  ? 

This  little  Business,  like  a  little  cloud,  bodied  itself  forth 
in  skies  dear  to  the  unobservant:  but  with  such  hues  of 
deep-tinted  villaiiy,  dissohiteness  and  general  delirium  as,  to 
tin*  obscrvatjt,  bftokiined  it  electric;  and  wise,  men,  a  Goelh« 
for  exatni'l'-  '•'■■!<•■!  KMr(li(jii;ik<'^.  Has  not  t  »e  ■EartlKpiaki 
come? 
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A  PROVERB  says,  '  The  house  that  is  a-building  looks  not 
as  the  bouse  that  is  built.'  Environed  with  rubbish  and 
mortar-heaps,  with  scaffold-poles,  hodmen,  dust-clouds,  some 
rudiments  onlv  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be,  can,  to  the  most 
observant,  disclose  themselves  through  the  mean  tumult  of 
the  thing  that  hitherto  is.  How  true  is  this  same  with  regard 
to  all  works  and  facts  whatsoever  in  our  world ;  emphatically 
true  in  regard  to  the  liighest  fact  and  work  which  our  world 
witnesses,  —  the  Life  of  what  we  call  an  Original  Man. 
Such  a  man  is  one  not  made  altogether  by  the  common  pat- 
tern i  one  whose  phases  and  goings-forth  cannot  be  proph- 
esied of,  even  apjjroximately  ;  though,  indeed,  by  their  very 
newness  and  strangeness  they  most  of -all  provoke  prophecy. 
A  man  of  this  kind,  while  he  lives  on  earth,  is  *  unfolding 
liimself  out  of  nothing  into  something,'  surely  under  very 
complex  conditions:  he  is  drawing  continually  towards  him, 
in  continual  succession  and  variation,  the  materials  of  his  struc- 
ture, nay  his  very  plan  of  it,  from  the  whole  realm  of  Acci- 
ili-nt,  you  may  say,  and  from  the  whole  realm  of  Free-will: 
\i<'  is  buUding  his  life  together  in  this  manner;  a  guess  and 
a  problem  as  yet.  not  to  others  only  but  to  himself.  Hence 
smi  rritici<in  l)v  tlic  bvstandi'r-:  lou<l  iio-kiiowlt'dir*',  loud  mis- 


i,<>NHo^«  AND  \\  KsTMiNSTKi!  Ukvikw,  No.  i. —  \femoirts  b'togra/ihiqut*^ 

■aires  et  polUiquft  <le  .\firnbt'iu  ;  ecri/s  p^r  bii-nUme,  par  mm  Pirt,  ton 

ij'iile  (I  *)«  f'iU  •-l'/<'/>///' ( Memoirs,  biosrupliicnl   literary  and  political,  of 

Mirabenii;  uritteii  by  liimself,  by  nis  Father,  hi«  Uncle  and  his  Adoptod 

Son).     8  vols.  fcvo.     i*ari«,  l»34-36. 
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knowledge  I  It  is  like  the  opening  of  the  Fisherman's  Casket 
in  the  Arabian  Tale,  this  beginning  and  growing-iip  of  a  life: 
vague  smoke  waving  hitiier  and  thither ;  s^ome  features  of  a 
Genie  looming  through  ;  of  the  ultimate  shape  of  which  no 
fisherman  or  man  can  judge.  And  yet,  as  we  say,  men  do 
judge,  and  pass  provisional  sentence,  being  forced  to  it ;  you 
can  predict  with  what  accuracy  !  '  Look  at  the  audience  in 
'  a  theatre,'  says  one  :  'the  life  of  a  man  is  there  compressed 
'  within  five-hours  duration ;  is  transacted  on  an  open  siage, 
'  with  lighted  lamps,  and  what  the  fittest  words  and  art  of 
'  genius  can  do  to  make  the  spirit  of  it  clear ;  yet  listen,  when 
'  the  curtain  falls,  what  a  discerning  public  will  say  of  that ! ' 
And  now,  if  the  drama  extended  over  tiireescore  and  ten 
years ;  and  were  enacted,  not  with  a  view  to  clearness,  but 
rather  indeed  with  a  view  to  concealment,  often  in  the  deep- 
est attainable  involution  of  obscurity  ;  and  your  discerning 
public,  occupied  otherwise,  cast  its  eye  on  the  business  now 
here  for  a  moment,  and  then  there  for  a  moment  ?  Woe  to 
him,  answer  we,  who  has  no  court  of  appeal  agsiinst  the 
world's  judgment  1  He  is  a  doomed  man  :  doomed  by  con- 
viction to  iiard  penalties ;  nay  purchiusing  acquittal  (too  prob- 
ably) by  a  still  harder  penalty,  that  of  being  a  triviality, 
superficiality,  self-advertiser,  and  partial  or  total  quack,  which 
is  the  hardest  penalty  of  all. 

But  suppose  farther,  that  the  man,  as  we  said,  was  an  orig- 
inal man  ;  that  his  life-<lrama  would  not  and  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  three  unities  alone,  but  partly  by  a  rule  of 
its  own  too :  still  farther,  that  the  transactions  he  had  mingled 
in  were  great  and  world-dividing;  that  of  all  his  judges  tliere 
were  not  one  who  had  not  something  to  love  him  for  unduly, 
to  hate  him  for  unduly !  Alas,  is  it  not  precisely  in  this  caoei 
where  the  whole  worltl  is  promptest  to  judge,  that  the  whole 
world  is  likelii^st  to  be  wrong ;  natural  opacity  being  so 
doubly  and  trebly  darkened  by  aecidf-nlal  dilfieulty  and  per- 
version ?  'V\u'.  crabbed  moralist  had  some  show  of  reason 
who  said :  To  judge  of  an  original  contemporary  man,  yoa 
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must,  in  general,  reverse  the  world's  judgment  about  him ; 
the  world  is  not  only  wrong  on  that  matter,  but  cannot  on  any 
such  matter  be  right. 

One  comfort  is,  that  the  world  is  ever  working  itself  rightei 
and  righter  on  such  matters  ;  that  a  continual  revisal  and 
rectification  of  the  world's  first  judgment  on  them  is  inevita- 
bly going  on.  For,  after  all,  the  world  loves  its  original  men, 
and  can  in  no  wise  forget  them  ;  not  till  after  a  long  while  ; 
sometimes  not  till  after  thousands  of  years.  Forgetting  them, 
what,  indeed,  should  it  remember  ?  The  world's  wealth  is  its 
original  men  ;  by  these  and  their  works  it  is  a  world  and  not 
a  waste  :  the  memory  and  record  of  what  men  it  bore  —  this 
is  the  sum  of  its  strength,  its  sacred  '  property  forever,' 
whereby  it  upholds  itself,  and  steers  forward,  better  or  worse, 
through  the  yet  undiscovered  deep  of  Time.  All  knowledge, 
all  art,  all  beautiful  or  precious  possession  of  existence,  is,  in 
the  long-run,  this,  or  connected  with  this.  Science  itself,  is  it 
not  under  one  of  its  most  interesting  aspects,  Biography  ;  is 
it  not  the  Record  of  the  Work  which  an  original  man,  still 
named  by  us,  or  not  now  named,  was  blessed  by  the  heavens 
to  do  ?  That  Sphere-and-cylinder  is  the  monument  and  ab- 
breviated history  of  the  man  Archimedes  ;  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, probably,  till  the  world  itself  vanish.  Of  Poets,  and 
what  they  have  done,  and  how  the  world  loves  them,  let  us, 
in  these  days,  very  singular  in  respect  of  that  Art,  say  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing.  The  greatest  modern  of  the  poetic 
L'uild  has  already  said  :  '  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but 
the  poet  first  formed  gods  for  us,  brought  them  down  to  us, 
'  raised  us  up  to  them  ?  ' 

Another  remark,  on  a  lower  scale,  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
18  by  Jean  Paul :  that  '  as  in  art,  so  in  conduct,  or  what  vve 
call  morals,  before  there  can  be  an  Aristotle  with' his  critical 
canons,  there  must  be  a  Homer,  many  Homers  with  their 
•  heroic  performances.'  In  plainer  words,  the  original  man  ia 
the  true  creator  (or  call  him  revealer)  of  Morals  too:  it  13 
from  his  example  that  precepts  enough  are  derived, and  writ- 
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ten  down  in  books  and  systems:  he  properly  is  the  thing, 
all  that  follows  after  is  but  talk  about  the  thing  l)€tter  oi 
worse  interpretation  of  it,  more  or  less  wearisome  and  inef- 
fectual discourse  of  logic  on  it  A  remark  this  of  Jean  Paul's 
which,  well  meditated,  may  seem  one  of  the  most  pregnant 
lately  written  on  these  matters.  If  any  man  had  the  ambi- 
tion of  building  a  new  system  of  morals  (not  a  promising 
enterprise,  at  this  time  of  4^y),  there  is  no  remark  known  to 
us  which  might  better  serve  him  as  a  chief  corner-stone, 
whereon  to  found,  and  to  build,  high  enough,  nothing  doubt- 
ing ;  —  high,  for  instance,  as  the  Christian  Gospel  itself. 
And  to  whatever  other  heights  man's  destiny  may  yet  carry 
him  !  Consider  whether  it  was  not,  from  the  first,  by  exam- 
ple, or  say  rather  by  human  exemplars,  and  such  reverent 
imitation  or  abhorrent  aversion  and  avoidance  as  these  gave 
I'ise  to,  that  man's  duties  were  made  indubitable  to  him? 
Also,  if  it  is  not  yet,  in  these  last  days,  by  very  much  the 
same  means  (example,  precept,  proliibition,  '  force  of  public 
opinion,'  and  other  forcings  and  inducings),  that  the  like 
result  is  brought  about ;  and,  from  the  Woolsack  down  to  the 
Treadmill,  from  Almack's  to  Chalk  Farm  and  the  west-end  of 
Newgate,  tiie  incongruous  whirlpool  of  life  is  forced  and  m 
duced  to  whirl  with  some  attempt  at  regularity?  The  two 
Mosaic  Tables  were  of  simple  limited  stone ;  no  logic  a|>- 
pended  to  them  :  we,  in  our  days,  are  privileged  with  Logic, 
—  Systems  of  Morals,  Professors  of  Moral  Piiilosophy,  The- 
ories of  Moral  Sentiment,  Utilities,  Sympathies,  Moral  Senses, 
not  a  few ;  useful  for  those  that  feel  comfort  in  thera.  But 
io  the  observant  eye,  is  it  not  still  plain  that  the  rule  of  man's 
life  rests  not  very  steadily  on  logic  (rather  carries  logic  un- 
steadily resting  on  it,  as  an  excuse,  an  exposition,  or  orna- 
mental solacemcnt  to  oneself  and  others)  ;  that  ever,  as  ci* 
old,  the  thing  a  man  will  do  is  the  thing  he  feels  commanded 
to  do :  of  which  command,  again,  thi-  origin  and  reasonable- 
ness remains  ot\en  as  good  as  indemonstrable  by  logic  ;  and, 
indeed,  lies  mainly  in   this,  That  it  has  been  demonstrated 
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Otherwise  and  better ;  by  experiment,  namely ;  that  an  ex- 
perimental (what  we  name  original)  man  has  already  done  it, 
and  we  have  seen  it  to  be  good  and  reasonable,  and  now  know 
it  to  be  so  once  and  forevermore  ?  —  Enough  of  this. 

He  were  a  sanguine  individual  surely  that  should  turn 
to  the  French  Revolution  for  new  rules  of  conduct,  and  cre- 
ators or  exemplars  of  morality,  -^  except,  indeed,  exemplars 
of  the  gibbeted  in-terrorem  sort.  A  greater  work,  it  is  often 
said,  was  never  done  in  the  world's  history  by  men  so 
small.  Twenty-five  millions  (say  these  severe  critics)  are 
hurled  forth  out  of  all  their  old  habitudes,  arrangements, 
harnessings  and  garnitures,  into  the  new,  quite  void  arena 
and  career  of  Sanscuhttism  ;  there  to  show  what  orig- 
inality is  in  them.  Fanfaronading  and  gesticulation,  ve- 
hemence, effervescence,  heroic  desperation,  they  do  show  in 
abundance  ;  but  of  what  one  can  call  originality,  invention, 
natural  stuff  or  character,  amazingly  little.  Their  heroic 
desperation,  such  as  it  was,  we  will  honour  and  even  vener- 
ate, as  a  new  document  (call  it  rather  a  renewal  of  that  pri- 
meval ineffacealile  document  and  charter)  of  the  manhood 
of  man.  But,  for  the  rc-^t,  there  were  Federations  ;  there 
were  Festivals  of  Frateniity,  '  the  Statue  of  Nature  pour- 
ing water  from  her  two  tnammelles'  and  the  august  Deputies 
'1  drinking  of  it  from  the  same  iron  saucer;  Weights  and 
Icasures  were  attempted  to  be  changed;  the  Months  of  the 
1  ear  became  Pluviose,  Thermidor,  Messidor  (till  Napoleon 
^aid,  Jl  faudra  se  deharrasser  de  ce  Messidor,  One  must  get 
this  Messidor  sent  about  its  business)  :  also  Mrs,  Momoro 
and  others  rode  prosperous,  as  Goddesses  of  Reason  ;  and 
then,  these  being  mostly  guillotined,  Mahomet  Robespierre 
"lid,  with  bouquet  in  band,  and  in  new  black  breeches,  in 
'Vont  of  the  Tuileries,  pronounce  the  scraggiest  of  prophetic 
i -courses  on  the  Eire  Supreme,  and  set  fire  to  much  emble- 
matic pasteboard  :  —  all  this,  and  an  immensity  of  sucli,  the 
Twenty-five  millions  did  devise  and  accomplish  ;  but  (apart 
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from  their  heroic  desperation,  which  was  no  miracle  either 
beside  that  of  the  old  Dutch,  for  instance)  this,  and  the  like 
of  this,  was  almost  all.  Their  arena  of  Sansculottism  was 
the  most  original  arena  opened  to  man  for  above  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  they,  at  bottom,  were  unexpectedly  commonplace 
in  it.  Exaggerated  commonplace,  triviality  run  distracted, 
and  a  kind  of  universal  '  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,'  is  the 
figure  they  exhibit.  The  lyave  Forster,  —  sinking  slowly  of 
broken  heart,  in  the  midst  of  that  volcanic  chaos  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  clinging  still  to  the  cause,  which,  though 
now  bloody  and  terrible,  he  believed  to  be  the  highest,  and 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  all,  country,  kindred,  fortune, 
friends  and  life,  —  compares  the  Revolution,  indeed,  to  *  an 
explosion  and  new  creation  of  the  world  ;'  but  the  actors  in 
it,  who  went  buzzing  about  him,  to  a  *■  handcoll  tnucken, 
handful  of  flies.'*  And  yet,  one  may  add,  this  same  explo- 
sion of  a  world  was  their  work  ;  the  work  of  these  —  flies  ? 
The  truth  is,  neither  Forster  nor  any  man  can  see  a  French 
Revolution ;  it  is  like  seeing  the  ocean  :  poor  Charles  Lamb 
complained  that  he  could  not  see  the  multitudinous  ocesui  at 
all,  but  only  some  insignificant  fraction  of  it  from  tiie  deck  of 
the  Margate  hoy.  It  must  be  owned,  however  (urge  these 
Bevere  critics),  that  examples  of  rabid  triviality  abound  in  the 
Frencii  Revolution,  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Consider  Max- 
imilien  Robespierre  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years  what 
one  may  call  Autocrat  of  France.  A  poor  sea-green  {t^er- 
ddtre),  atrabiliar  Formula  of  a  man ;  without  head,  without 
heart,  or  any  grace,  gift,  or  even  vice  beyond  common,  if  it 
were  not  vat)ity,  astucity,  diseased  rigour  (which  some  count 
btrengtii)  as  of  a  cramp :  really  a  mo'^t  poor  sea-green  indi- 
vidual in  spectacles;  meant  by  Nature  for  a  Methodist  par- 
son of  the  stricter  sort,  to  doom  men  who  departed  from  the 
written  conAission  ;  to  chop  fruitless  shrill  logic;  to  contend, 
and  suspect,  and  ineflTectually  wrestle  and  wriggle ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  to  love,  or  to  know,  or  to  be  (properly  speaking) 
1  Forster's  Bri^t  und  NachUut. 
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Nothing:  —  this  was  he  who,  the  sport  of  wucking  winds, 
saw  him»elf  whirled  aloft  to  command  la  premiere  nation  dt 
Vunivers,  and  all  men  shouting  long  life  to  him  :  one  of  the 
most  lamentable,  tragic,  sea-green  objects,  ever  whirled  aloft 
in  that  manner,  in  any  country,  to  his  own  swift  destruction, 
and  the  world's  long  wonder  ! 

So  argue  these  severe  critics  of  the  French  Revolution : 
with  whom  we  argue  not  here  ;  but  remark  rather,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  that  the  French  Revolution  did  disclose 
original  men  :  among  the  twenty-five  millions,  at  least  one  or 
two  units.  Some  reckon,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business, 
as  many  as  three :  Napoleon.  Danton,  Mirabeau.  Whether 
more  will  come  to  light,  or  of  what  sort,  when  the  computa- 
tion is  quite  liquidated,  one  cannot  say:  meanwhile  let  the 
world  be  thankful  for  these  three ;  —  as,  indeed,  the  world  is  ; 
loving  original  men,  without  limit,  were  they  never  so  ques- 
tionable, well  knowing  how  rare  they  are  !  To  us,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  on  these  three 
also,  questionable  as  they  surely  are,  the  old  process  is  re- 
peating itself;  how  these  also  are  getting  known  in  their  true 
likeness.  A  second  generation,  relieved  in  some  measure 
from  the  spectral  hallucinations,  hysterical  ophthalmia  and 
natural  panic-delirium  of  the  fii"st  contemporary  one,  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  discern  and  measure  what  its  predecessor 
could  only  execrate  and  shriek  over :  for,  as  our  Proverb 
said,  the  dust  is  sinking,  the  rubbish-heaps  disappear;  the 
built  house,  such  as  it  is,  and  was  appointed  to  be,  stands 
visible,  better  or  worse. 

Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  what  with  so  many  bulletins,  and 
such  self-proclamation  from  artillery  and  battle-thunder,  loud 
enough  to  ring  through  the  deafe:>t  brain,  in  the  remotest 
nook  of  this  earth,  and  now,  in  cons<!quence,  with  so  many  bi- 
ographies, histories  and  historical  arguments  for  and  against, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  can  now  shift  for  himself;  that  his  true 
figure  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ascertained.  Doubtless  it  will 
be  found  one  day  what  significance  was  in  him ;  how  (we 
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quote  from  a  New-England  Book)  '  tlie  man  was  a  divine 
'missionary,  thoijgii  unconscious  of  it  ;  and  preacliod,  through 
'  the  cannon's  throat,  that  great  doctrine,  ''■La  carriere  oiwerte 
'  aux  talens,  The  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them,"  which  is 
'  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel,  wherein  alone  can  Liberty  lie. 
*  Madly  enough  he  preached,  it  is  true,  as  enthusiasts  and 
'  first  missionaries  are  wont ;  with  imperfect  utterance,  amid 
'  mucii  frothy  rant;  yet  as  articulately  perhaps  as  the  case 
'admitted.  Or  call  him,  if  you  will,  an  American  backwoods- 
» man,  who  had  to  fell  unpenetrated  forests,  and  battle  with 
'innumerable  wolves,  and  did  not  entirely  forbear  strong 
'liquor,  rioting  and  even  theft;  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
'  peaceful  sower  will  follow,  and,  as  he  cuts  the  boundless 
'  harvest,  bless.'  —  From  '  the  incarnate  Moloch,'  which  the 
word  once  was,  onwards  to  this  quiet  version,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable progress. 

Still  more  interesting  is  it,  not  without  a  touch  alnjost  of 
pathos,  to  see  how  the  rugged  Terra  Filius  Danton  begins 
likewise  to  emerge,  from  amid  the  blood-tinted  obscurations 
and  shadows  of  horrid  cruelty,  into  calm  light ;  and  seems 
now  not  an  Anthropophagus,  but  partly  a  man.  On  the 
whole,  the  Earth  feels  it  to  be  something  to  have  a  '  Son 
of  Earth;'  any  reality,  ratlier  than  a  iiypocrisy  and  formula! 
With  a  man  that  went  honestly  to  work  with  himself,  Hn<I 
said  and  acted,  in  any  sense,  with  the  whole  mind  of  him. 
there  is  always  something  to  be  done.  Satan  himself,  acconl- 
ing  to  Dante,  was  a  praiseworthy  object,  compared  with  those 
iuste-viilieu  angels  (so  over-numerous  in  limes  like  ours)  who 
were  neither  faithful  nor  rebellious,'  but  were  for  their  little 
salves  only  :  trimmers,  moderates,  plausible  persons,  who,  in 
the  Dantean  Hell,  are  found  doomed  to  tliis  frightful  penalty, 
that 'they  have  not  the  hope  to  die  {non  hmi  speranza  ili 
morte)  ,*  but  sunk  in  torj)id  death-life,  in  mud  and  the  plague 
of  flies,  they  are  to  doze  and  drrc  forever,  —  *  hateful  to  Go<f 
and  to  the  Enemies  of  God  : ' 

*Son  ragwnam  di  lor,  ma  gunrda  t  pasta  I ' 
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If  Bonaparte  were  the  'armed  Soldier  of  Democracy, 
mvineible  while  he  continued  true  to  that,  then  let  us  call 
this  Diinton  the  Enfant  Perdv^  and  «/Jenlisted  Revolter  and 
Titan  of  Democracy,  which  could  not  yet  have  loldiers  or 
discipline,  but  was  by  the  nature  of  it  lawless.  An  Earth- 
born,  we  say,  yet  honestly  bora  of  Eiirth !  In  the  Memoin 
of  Garat,  and  elsewhere,  one  sees  these  fire-eyes  beam  with 
earnest  insight,  fill  with  the  water  of  tears  ;  the  broad  rude 
features  speais  withal  of  wild  human  sympathies  ;  that  An- 
tieus'  bosom  also  held  a  heart.  "  It  is  not  the  alarm-cannon 
that  you  hear,"  criec*  he  to  the  terror-struck,  when  the  Prus- 
sians were  already  at  Verdun :  '•  it  is  the  pas  de  charge  agtiinsi 
our  enemies."  '"De  Vaudace,  et  encore  de  Vaudace,  et  toujours 
de  Vaudace,  To  dare,  and  again  to  dare,  and  without  limit  to 
dare ! "  —  there  is  nothing  left  but  that.  Poor  '  Mirabeau  of 
the  Sansculottes,'  what  a  mission !  And  it  could  not  be  but 
done,  —  and  it  was  done!  But  indeed,  may  t-here  not  be,  if 
well  considered,  more  virtue  in  this  feeling  itself,  once  burst- 
ing earnest  from  the  wild  heart,  than  in  whole  lives  of  im- 
maculate Pharisees  and  Respectabilities,  with  their  eye  ever 
set  on  '  character,'  and  the  letter  of  the  law  :  "  Qtie  man  noun 
toit fletri,  Let  my  name  be  blighted,  then;  let  the  Cause  be 
glorious,  and  have  victory  !  "  By-and-by,  as  we  predict,  the 
Friend  of  Humanity,  since  so  many  Knife-grinders  have  no 
story  to  tell  him,  will  find  some  sort  of  story  in  this  Danton. 
A  rough-hewn  giiuit  of  a  man,  not  anthropophagous  entirely  ; 
whose  '  figures  of  speech,*  and  also  of  action,  '  are  all  gigan- 
tic;' whose  'voice  reverberates  from  the  domes,'  and  dashes 
Brunswick  across  the  marches  in  a  very  wrecked  condition. 
A.lways  his  total  freedom  from  cant  is  one  thing ;  even  in  his 
liberies,  and  sins  as  to  money,  there  is  a  frankness,  a  kind 
ot  broad  greatness.  Sincerity,  a  great  rude  sincerity  of  in- 
-i^ht  and  of  purpose,  dwelt  in  the  man,  which  quality  is  the 
root  of  all :  a  man  who  could  see  through  many  things,  and 
would  stop  at  very  few  things ;  who  marched  and  fought  im- 
petuously forward,  in  the  questionablest  element  j   and  now 
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bears  the  penalty,  in  a  name  '  blighted,'  yet,  as  we  say,  visibly 
clearing  itself.  Once  cleared,  why  should  not  this  name  too 
have  significance  tor  men  ?  The  wild  history  is  a  tragedy,  as 
all  human  histories  are.  Brawny  Dantons,  still  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  rend  the  glebe,  as  simple  brawny  Farmers,  and  reap 
peaceable  harvests,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  ;  and  this  Danton  — ! 
It  is  an  M?zrhymed  tragedy  ;  very  bloody,  fuliginous  (after 
the  manner  of  the  elder  dramatists)  ;  yet  full  of  tragic  ele- 
ments; not  undeserving  natural  pity  and  fear.  In  quiet 
times,  perhaps  still  at  a  great  distance,  the  happier  onlooker 
may  stretch  out  the  hand,  across  dim  centuries,  to  him,  and 
say  :  "  Ill-starred  brother,  how  thou  fbughtest  with  wild  lion- 
strength,  and  yet  not  with  strength  enough^  and  flamedst  aloft, 
and  wert  trodden  down  of  sin  and  misery ;  —  behold,  thou 
also  wert  a  man ! "  It  is  said  there  lies  a  Biography  of 
Danton  written,  in  Paris,  at  this  moment :  but  the  editor 
waits  till  the  'force  of  public  opinion  '  ebb  a  little.  Let  hitn 
publish,  with  utmost  convenient  despatch,  and  say  what  he 
knows,  if  he  do  know  it:  the  lives  of  remarkable  men  are 
always  worth  understanding  instead  of  misunderstanding ; 
and  public  opinion  must  positively  adjust  itself  the  best 
way  it   can. 

But  without  doubt  the  far  most  interesting,  best-gifted  of 
this  questionable  trio  is  not  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Sansculottes, 
but  the  Mirabeau  himself:  a  man  of  much  finer  nature  than 
eilhi  r  of  (he  others;  of  a  genius  equal  in  strength,  we  will 
jiay,  to  Napoleon's  ;  but  a  much  humaner  genius,  almost  a 
poetic  one.  With  wider  sympathies  of  his  own,  he  appeals 
far  more  persuasively  to  the  sympathies  of  men. 

Of  him  too  it  is  interesting  to  notice  tlie  progressive  dawn- 
nig,  out  of  calunuiy,  misrepresentation  ami  confused  darkness, 
into  visibility  and  light;  and  how  the  world  manifests  its  con- 
tirni«'«l  curiosity  about  him  ;  and  as  buok  after  b(x)k  comes 
forth  with  new  evidence,  the  matter  is  again  taken  up,  the 
3ld  juilgtnent  on  it  revised  and  anew  revisetl  •,-- whereby,  ic 
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fine,  we  can  hope  the  right,  or  approximately  right,  sentence 
will  be  found  ;  and  so  the  question  be  left  settled.  It  would 
Eeem  this  Mirabeau  also  is  one  whose  memory  the  world  wili 
not,  for  a  long  while,  let  die.  Very  different  from  many  a 
high  raemorj-,  dead  and  deef>-buried  long  since  then !  In  his 
lifetime,  even  in  the  final  effulgent  part  of  it,  this  Mirabeau 
took  upon  him  to  write,  with  a  sort  of  awe-struck  feeling,  to 
our  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  did  not,  that  we  can  find,  get  the 
benefit  of  any  answer.  Pitt  was  prime  minister,  and  then 
Fox,  then  again  Pitt,  and  again  Fox,  in  sweet  vicissitude ; 
and  the  noise  of  them,  reverberating  through  Brookes's  and 
the  dub-rooms,  through  tavern-dinners,  electioneering  hust- 
ings, leading-articles,  filled  all  the  eaith  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
those  two  (though  which  might  be  which,  you  could  not  say; 
were  the  Orrauzd  and  Ahriman  of  political  Nature; — and 
now  !  Such  difference  is  there,  once  more,  between  an  orig 
inal  man,  of  never  such  questionable  sort,  and  the  most  dex- 
terous, cunningly-devised  parliamentary  mill.  The  difference 
is  great ;  and  one  of  those  on  which  the  future  time  makes 
Imprest  contrast  with  the  present.     Nothing  can  be  more  im- 

■Atxi  than  the  mill  while  it  continues  and  giinds ;  impor- 
t;im,  above  all,  to  those  who  have  sacks  about  the  hopper. 
But  the  grinding  once  done,  how  can  the  memory  of  it  en- 
dure ?  It  is  important  now  to  no  individual,  not  even  to  the 
individual  with  a  sack.  So  that,  this  tumult  well  over,  the 
memory  of  the  original  man,  and  of  what  small  revelation 

as   Son  of  Nature  and  brother-man,  could   make,  does 

!i-ally  rise  on  us:  his  memorable  sayings,  actings  and 
f?iitf<:!ring3,  the  very  vices  and  crimes  he  fell  into,  are  a  kind 
of  pabulum  which  all  mortals  claim  their  right  to. 

Concerning  Petichet,  Chaussard,  Cfassicourt,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  former  Biographers  of  Mirabeau,  there  can  little  be 
:-:ii<l  here,  except  that  they  abound  with  errors :  the  present 

inate  FiU  Adoptif  has  never  done  picking  faults  with 
(i.'-m.  Not  as  memorials  of  Mirabeau,  but  as  memorials  of 
Ui'f  worldV  relation  to  him, 'of  the  world's  treatment  of  him. 
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they  may,  a  little  longer,  have  some  perceptible  significance. 
From  poor  Peuchet  (he  was  known  in  the  Moniteur  once), 
and  other  the  like  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  you  can  justly 
demand  thus  much  ;  and  not  justly  much  more. 

Etienne  Dumont's  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  might  not,  at 
first  sight,  seem  an  advance  towards  true  knowledge,  but  a 
movement  the  other  way,  and  yet  it  was  really  an  advance. 
The  book,  for  one  thing,  was  bailed  by  a  univei*sal  choral 
blast  from  all  manner  of  reviews  and  periodical  literatures 
that  Europe,  in  all  its  spellable  dialects,  had  :  whereby,  at 
least,  the  minds  of  men  were  again  drawn  to  the  subject ; 
and  so,  amid  whatever  hallucination,  ancient  or  new-devised, 
some  inci'ease  of  insight  was  unavoidable.  Besides,  the  book 
itself  did  somewhat.  Numerous  specialties  about  the  great 
Frenchman,  as  read  by  the  eyes  of  the  little  Genevese, 
were  conveyed  there  ;  and  could  be  deciphered,  making 
allowances.  Dumont  is  faithful,  veridical ;  within  his  own 
limits  he  has  even  a  certain  freedom,  a  picturesqueness  ami 
light  clearness.  It  is  true,  the  whim  he  had  of  looking  at 
the  great  Mirabeau  as  a  thing  set  in  motion  mainly  by  him 
(M.  Dumont)  and  such  as  he,  was  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful to  be  met  with  in  i)sychology.  Nay,  more  wonderful 
still,  how  the  reviewers,  pretty  generally,  some  from  whom 
better  was  expected,  took  up  the  same  with  aggmvaiions  ; 
and  it  seemed  settled  on  all  sides,  that  here  again  a  pre- 
tender had  been  stripped,  and  the  great  made  as  little  as  tli 
rest  of  us  (much  to  our  comfort)  ;  that,  in  fact,  figurativel 
speaking,  this  enormous  JVIirabeau,  the  sound  of  whom  wcm 
forth  to  all  lands,  was  no  other  than  an  enormous  trumpci. 
or  coach-horn,  of  japanned  tin,  through  which  a  dexterou 
lilllfl  M.  Dumont  was  blowing  all  the  while,  and  making  tip 
noigo  1  Some  men  and  revi<'vvers  have  slnuige  theories  oi 
man.  Let  any  eon  of  Adam,  the  shallowest  now  living,  try 
honestly  to  scheme  out,  within  his  head,  an  existence  of  this 
kind  ;  and  say  how  verisimilar  if  lot)k9  1  A  life  and  business 
ictually  conducted  on  such  coadi-horn  principle, —  we  say 
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not  the  life  and  business  of  a  statesman  and  world-leader, 
but  say  of  the  poorest  laceman  and  tape-seller,  —  were  one 
of  the  chief  miracles  hitherto  on  recoi-d.  0  M.  Dumont ! 
But  thus  too,  when  old  Sir  Christopher  struck  down  the  last 
stone  in  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's,  was  it  he  that  carried  up 
the  sfone  ?  j\o  ;  it  was  a  certain  strong-backed  man,  never 
mentioned  (covered  with  envious  or  unenvious  oblivion),  — 
probably  of  the  Sister  Island. 

Let  us  add,  however,  more  plainly,  that  M.  Dumont  was 
less  to  blame  here  than  his  reviewers  were.  The  good  Du- 
mont accurately  records  what  ingenious  journey-work  and 
fetching-and-carrying  he  did  for  his  Mirabeau  ;  interspersing 
many  an  anecdote,  which  the  world  is  very  glad  of;  extenu- 
ating nothing,  we  do  hope,  nor  exaggerating  anything :  this 
is  what  he  did,  and  had  a  clear  right  and  call  to  do.  And 
what  if  it  failed,  not  altogether,  yet  in  some  measure  if  it 
did  fail,  to  strike  him,  that  he  still  properly  was  but  a  Du- 
mont? Nay,  that  the  gift  this  Mirabeau  had  of  enlisting 
such  respectable  Dumonts  to  do  hodwork  and  even  skilful 
handiwork  for  him;  and  of  ruling  them  and  bidding  them  by 
the  look  of  his  eye ;  and  of  making  them  cheerfully  fetch- 
and-carry  for  him,  and  serve  him  as  loyal  subjects,  with  a 
kind  of  chivalry  and  willingness,  —  that  this  gift  was  pre- 
cisely the  kinghood  of  the  man,  and  did  itself  stamp  him  as 
a  leader  among  men  !  Let  no  man  blame  M.  Dumont  (as 
some  have  too  harshly  done)  ;  his  error  is  of  oversight,  and 
vpnial ;  his  worth  to  us  is  indisputable.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  all  men  blame  such  public  instructors  and  periodical  indi- 
viduals as  drew  that  inference  and  life-theory  for  him,  and 
brayed  it  forth  in  that  loud  manner ;  or  rather,  on  the  whole, 
do  not  blame,  but  pardon,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Such  things  are  an  ordained  trial  of  public  patience,  which 
perhaps  is  the  better  for  discipline ;  and  seldonri,  or  rather 
never,  do  any  lasting  injury. 

Close    following   on    Dumont's    Reminiscences   came    this 
Biography  by  M.  Lucas  Montigny,  '  Adopted  Son  ; '  the  first 
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volume  in  1834,  the  rest  at  short  intervals  ;  and  lies  com- 
plete now  in  Eight  considerable  Volumes  octavo :  concern- 
ing which  we  are  now  to  speak,  —  unhappily,  in  the  dispar- 
aging sense.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say 
unmixed  good  of  ]M.  Lucas's  work.  That  he,  as  Adopted 
Son,  has  lent  himself  so  resolutely  to  the  washing  of  his  hero 
white,  and  even  to  the  white-washing  of  him  where  the  nat- 
ural  colour  was  black,  be  this  no  blame  to  him  ;  or  even,  if 
you  will,  be  it  praise.  If  a  man's  Adopted  Son  may  not 
write  the  best  book  he  can  for  him,  then  who  may  ?  But 
the  fatal  circumstance  is,  that  M.  Lucas  Montigny  has  not 
written  a  book  at  all ;  but  has  merely  clipped  and  cut  out, 
and  cast  together  the  materials  for  a  book,  whieli  other  men 
arc  still  wanted  to  write.  On  the  whole  M.  Montigny  rather 
surprises  one.  For  the  reader  probably  knows,  what  all  the 
world  whispers  to  itself,  that  when  '  Mirabeau,  in  1783, 
adopted  tliis  infant  born  the  year  before,*  he  had  the  best  of 
all  conceivable  obligations  to  adopt  him  ;  having,  l)y  his  own 
act  («o7i-notarial),  summoned  him  to  appear  in  this  World. 
And  now  consider  both  what  Shakspeare's  Edmimd,  whati 
Poet  Savage,  and  such  like,  have  bragged  ;  and  also  that 
the  Mirabeaus,  from  time  immemorial,  had  (like  a  eertair 
British  kindred  known  to  us)  *  produced  many  a  blackguard, 
but  not  one  blockhead!*  We  almost  discredit  that  stntt 
ment,  wiiich  all  the  world  whispers  to  itself;  or,  if  crediting 
it,  jtause  over  the  ruins  of  families.  The  Haarlem  canal  is 
not  flatter  than  M.  Montigny's  geniu.s.  He  wants  the  taleni 
which  seems  born  with  all  Frenchmen,  that  of  presenting 
what  knowledge  he  has  in  the  mo.st  knowable  form.  One  of 
the  solidest  men,  too  doublle.ss  a  valuable  man  ;  whom  il 
were  so  pleasant  i'o  us  to  praise,  if  we  could.  May  he  In 
happy  in  a  private  station,  and  never  write  more  ;  —  exccj 
for  the  Bureaux  de  Prc^fecture,  with  tolerably  hnndsoni( 
iiiricial  ap|K)intmeuts,  which  is  far  better. 

His  biographical  work  is  a  monstrous  qiuirry,  or  nu)un< 
of  shot-rubbish,  in  eight  strata,  hiding  valuable  iruitter,  which 
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ne  that  seeks  will  find.  Valuable,  we  say  ;  for  the  Adopted 
Son  having  access,  nay  welcome  and  friendly  entreaty,  to 
araily  papers,  to  all  manner  of  archives,  secret  records  ;  and 
working  therein  long  years,  with  a  filial  urt^vea^iedness,  has 
made  himself  piously  at  home  in  all  comers  of  the  matter. 
He  might,  with  the  same  spirit  (as  we  always  upbraidingly 
think),  so  easily  have  made  us  at  home  too !  But  no :  he 
brings  to  light  things  new  and  old  ;  now  precious  illustrative 
private  documents,  now  the  poorest  public  heaps  of  mere 
pamphleteer  and  parliamentary  matter,  so  attainable  else- 
where, often  so  omissible  were  it  not  to  be  attained ;  and 
jumbles  and  tumbles  the  whole  together  with  such  reck- 
less clumsiness,  with  such  endless  copiousness  (having  wag- 
ons enough),  as  gives  the  reader  many  a  pang.  The  very 
pains  bestowed  on  it  are  often  perverse  ;  the  whole  is  become 
so  hard,  heavy  ;  unworkable,  except  in  the  sweat  of  one's 
brow !  Or  call  it  a  mine,  —  artificial-natural  silver  mine. 
Threads  of  beautiful  silver  ore  lie  scattered,  which  you  must 
dig  for,  and  sift :  suddenly,  when  your  thread  or  vein  is  at 
the  richest,  it  vanishes  {us  is  the  way  with  mines)  in  thick 
masses  of  agglomerate  and  pudding-stone,  no  man  can  guess 
whither.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  ;  and  yet  unfortunately 
it  could  be  no  other.  The  long  bad  book  is  so  much  easier 
to  do  than  the  brief  good  one  ;  and  a  poor  bookseller  has  no 
way  of  measuring  and  paying  but  by  the  ell,  cubic  or  super- 
ficial. The  very  weaver  comes  and  says,  not  "  I  have  woven 
so  many  ells  of  stuff,"  but  "  so  many  ells  of  such  stuff:  "  satin 
and  Cashmere-shawl  stuff,  —  or,  if  it  be  so,  duflle  and  coal- 
sacking,  and  'even  cobweb  stuff. 

Undoubtedly  the  Adopted  Son's  will  was  good.  Ought  we 
not  to  rejoice  greatly  in  the  possession  of  these  same  silver- 
veins  ;  and  take  them  in  the  buried  mineral  state,  or  in  any 
state ;  too  thankful  to  have  them  now  indestructible,  now 
Uiat  they  are  printed  ?  Let  the  world,  we  say,  be  thankful 
to  M.  Montigny,  and  yet  know  what  it  is  they  are  thanking 
him  for.     No  Life  of  Mirabeau  is  to  be  found  in  these  Vol- 
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nmes,  but  the  amplest  materials  for  writing  a  Life.  Wore 
the  Eight  Volumes  well  riddled  and  smelted  down  iniu  One 
Volume,  such  as  might  be  made,  that  one  were  the  volume  1 
Nay  it  seems  an  enterprise  of  such  uses,  and  withal  so  feasi- 
ble, that  some  day  it  is  as  good  as  sure  to  be  done,  and 
again  done,  and  finally  well  done. 

The  present  reviewer,  restricted  to  a  mere  article,  pur- 
poses, nevertheless,  to  sift  and  extract  somewhat.  He  ha'' 
bored  (so  to  speak)  and  run  mine-shafts  through  the  book  in 
various  directions,  and  knows  pretty  well  what  is  in  it, 
though  indeed  not  so  well  where  to  find  the  same,  having 
unfortunately  (as  reviewers  are  wont)  '  mislaid  our  paper  of 
references!'  Wherefore,  if  the  best  extracts  be  not  pre- 
sented, let  not  M.  Lucas  suffer.  By  one  means  and  another, 
some  sketch  of  Mi rabeau's  history;  what  befell  him  succes- 
sively in  this  World,  and  what  steps  he  successively  took  in 
consequence ;  and  how  he  and  it,  working  together,  made 
the  thing  we  call  Mirabeau's  Life,  —  maybe  brought  out; 
extremely  imperfect,  yet  truer,  one  can  hope,  than  the  Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries  and  ordinary  voice  of  rumour  give  it. 
Whether,  and  if  so,  where  and  how,  the  current  estimate  of 
Mirabeau  is  to  be  rectified,  fortified,  or  in  any  important 
point  overset  and  expunged,  will  hereby  come  to  light,  almost 
of  itsejf,  as  we  proceed.  Indeed,  it  is  very  singular,  consid- 
ering the  emphatic  judgments  daily  uttered,  in  print  and 
speech,  about  this  man,  what  Egyptian  obscurity  rests  over 
the  mere  facts  of  his  external  history  ;  the  right  knowledge 
of  which,  one  would  fancy,  must  be  the  preliminary  of  any 
judgment,  however  faint.  But  thus,  as  we  always  urge,  are 
such  judgments  generally  passed :  vague  plebutcita,  decrees 
of  tiie  common  people  ;  made  up  of  inntnnerable  loud  empty 
ayes  and  loud  empty  noes  ;  which  are  witliout  m(;aning,  and 
have  only  sound  and  currency  :  plebiscita  needing  so  much 
rovisal  ! — To  tli<'  work,  however. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  these  Eight  chaotic 
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Volume?  df  M.  Montigny  is  the  knowledge  he  communicate* 
of  Mirabeau's  father ;  of  his  kindred  and  family,  contempo- 
rary and  anterior.  The  fathei",  we  in  general  knew,  was 
Victor  Riquetti,  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  called  and  calling  him- 
self the  Friend  of  Men ;  a  title,  for  the  rest,  which  bodes 
him  no  good,  in  these  days  of  ours.  Accordingly  one  heard 
it  added  with  little  surprise,  that  this  Friend  of  Men  was 
the  enemy  of  almost  every  man  he  had  to  do  with ;  begin- 
ning at  his  own  hearth,  ending  at  the  utmost  circle  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  only  beyond  that,  feeling  himself  free  to 
love  men.  "  The  old  hypocrite  ! "  cry  many,  —  not  we. 
Alas,  it  is  so  much  easier  to  love  men  while  they  exist  only 
on  paper,  or  quite  flexible  and  compliant  in  your  imagination, 
than  to  love  Jack  and  Kit  who  stand  there  in  the  body,  hun- 
gry,  untoward  ;  jostling  you,  barring  you,  with  angular  el- 
bows, with  appetites,  irascibilities  and  a  stupid  will  of  their 
own  !  There  is  no  doubt  but  old  Marquis  Mirabeau  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  dn  with  his  brethren  of  mankind ; 
and  proved  a  crabbed,  sulphurous,  choleric  old  gentleman, 
many  a  sad  time :  nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  set  right 
in  that  matter ;  and  M.  Lucas,  if  one  can  carefully  follow 
him,  has  managed  to  do  it.  Had  M.  Lucas  but  seen  good  to 
print  these  private  letters,  family  documents,  and  more  of 
them  (for  he  '  could  make  thirty  octavo  volumes '),  in  a  sep- 
parate  state ;  in  mere  chronological  order,  with  some  small 
commentary  of  annotation  ;  and  to  leave  all  the  rest  alone  ! 
—  As  it  is,  one  must  search  and  sift.  Happily  the  old  Mar- 
quis himself,  in  periods  of  leisure,  or  forced  leisure,  whereof 
ne  had  many,  drew-up  certain  '  unpublished  memoirs '  of  his 
father  and  progenitors ;  out  of  which  memoirs  young  Mira- 
beau also  in  forced  leisure  (still  more  forced,  in  the  Castle 
of  If!)  redacted  one  Memoir,  of  a  very  readable  sort :  by 
the  light  of  this  latter,  so  far  as  it  will  last,  we  walk  with 
convenience. 

The  Mirabeaus   were   Riquettis  by  surname,  which  is  a 
Blight  corruption  of  the  Italian  Arrighetti.     They  came  fi.x)m 
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Florence:  cast  out  of  it  in  some  Guelph-GhibelHne  quarrel, 
such  as  were  coramon  there  and  then,  in  the  year  12G7 
Stormy  times  then,  as  now  I  The  chronologist  can  remark 
that  Dante  Alighieri  was  a  little  boy,  of  some  two  years,  that 
morning  the  Arrighettis  had  to  go,  and  men  had  to  say, 
"  They  are  gone,  these  villains  !  Tliey  are  gone,  these  mar- 
tyrs ! "  the  little  boy  listening  with  interest.  Let  the  hoy 
become  a  man,  and  he  too  shall  have  to  go ;  and  prove  com^ 
e  duro  calle,  and  what  a  world  this  is ;  and  have  his  poet- 
nature  not  killed,  for  it  would  not  kill,  but  darkened  into  Old- 
Hebrew  sternness,  and  sent  onwards  to  Hades  and  Eternity 
for  a  home  to  itself.  As  Dame  Quickly  said  in  the  Dream  — 
"  Those  were  rare  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole  ! "  —  "  Pretty  much 
like  our  own,"  answered  he.  —  In  this  manner  did  the  Ar- 
righettis (doubtless  in  grim  Longobardic  ire)  scale  the  Alps ; 
and  become  Tramontane  French  Riquettis  ;  and  produce,  — 
among  other  things,  the  present  Article  in  this  Review. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  these  Riquettis  were  a  notable 
kindred ;  as  indeed  there  is  great  likelihood,  if  we  knew  it 
rightly,  the  kindred  and  fathers  of  most  notable  men  are. 
The  Vaucluse  fountain,  that  gushes  out  as  a  river,  may  well 
have  run  some  space  under  ground  in  that  character,  before 
it  found  vent.  Nay  perhaps  it  is  not  always,  or  often,  the 
intrinsically  greatest  of  a  family-line  that  becomes  the  noted 
one,  but  only  the  best  favoured  of  fortune.  So  rich  here,  as 
elsewhere,  is  Nature,  the  mighty  Mother;  and  scatters  from 
a  single  Oak-tree,  as  provender  for  pigs,  what  would  plant 
the  whole  Planet  into  an  oak -forest !  For  truly,  if  there 
were  not  a  mute  force  in  her,  where  were  she  with  the  sjwnk- 
ing  and  exhibiting  one  ?  If  under  that  frothy  superlicies  of 
braggarts,  babblers  and  high-sounding,  richly-deconited  pep* 
sonages,  that  strut  and  fret,  and  preach  in  all  times  Qunm 
parvd  sapientid  regatur,  there  lay  not  some  substratum  t 
silently  heroic  men  ;  working  as  men  ;  with  man's  energy, 
enduring  and  endeavouring ;  invincible,  who  whisper  not 
even  to  themselves  how  energetic  they  are  ?  — The  Riquetti 
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family  was,  in  some  measure,  definea  airtady  by  analogy  to 
that  British  one ;  as  a  family  totally  exempt  from  block- 
heads, but  a  little  liable  to  produce  blackguards.  It  took 
root  in  Provence,  and  bore  strong  southern  fruit  there :  a 
restless,  stormy  line  of  men  ;  with  the  wild  blood  running 
in  them,  and  as  if  there  had  been  a  doom  hung  over  them 
('  like  the  line  of  Atreus,'  Mirabeau  used  to  say)  ;  which 
really  there  was,  the  wild  blood  itself  being  doom  enough. 
How  long  they  had  stormed  in  Florence  and  elsewhere, 
these  Riquettis,  history  knows  not ;  but  for  the  space  of 
those  five  centuries,  in  Provence,  they  were  never  without 
a  man  to  stand  Riquetti-like  on  the  earth.  Men  sharp  of 
speech,  prompt  of  stroke ;  men  quick  to  discern,  -fierce  to 
resolve  ;  headlong,  head-trong,  strong  every  way  ;  who  often 
found  the  civic  race-course  too  strait  for  them,  and  kicked 
against  the  pricks ;  doing  this  thing  or  the  other,  which  the 
world  had  to  animadvert  upon,  in  various  dialects,  and  find 
'  clean  against  rule.' 

One  Riquetti  (in  performance  of  some  vow  at  sea,  as  the 
tradition  goes)  chained  two  mountains  together :  *  the  iron 
'  chain  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Moustier ;  —  it  stretches  from  one 
•mountain  to  the  other,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a 
•large  star  with  five  rays  ;'  the  supposed  date  is  1390. 
Fancy  the  smiths  at  work  on  this  business  !  The  town  of 
Moustier  is  in  the  Basses- Alpes  of  Provence :  whether  the 
Riquetti  chain  creeks  there  to  this  hour,  and  lazily  swags  in 
the  winds,  with  its  '  star  of  five  rays '  in  the  centre,  and  offers 
an  uncertain  perch  to  the  sparrow,  we  know  not.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  cut  down  in  the  Revolution  time,  when  there 
rose  such  a  hatred  of  noblesse,  such  a  famine  for  iron ;  and 
made  into  pikes  ?  The  Adopted  Son,  so  minute  generally, 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  but  does  not  —  That  there  was 
building  of  hospitals,  endowing  of  convents,  Chartreux, 
Recolleta,  down  even  to  Jesuits ;  still  more,  that  there  was 
harrying  and  fighting,  needs  not  be  mentioned :  except  only 
Ihat  all   this  went  on  with  uncommon  empliasis  among  the 
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Riquettis.  What  quaiTcl  could  there  be  and  a  RiquettI  not 
in  it  ?  They  fought  much  :  with  an  eye  to  profit,  to  redrchS 
of  disprofit ;  probably  too  for  the  art's  sake. 

What  proved  still  more  rational,  they  got  footing  in  Mar- 
seilles as  trading  nobles  (a  kind  of  French  Venice  in  those 
days),  and  took  with  great  diligence  to  commerce.  The 
family  biographers  are  careful  to  say  that  it  was  in  tlie  Ve- 
netian style,  however,  and  not  ignoble.  In  which  sense,  in- 
deed, one  of  their  sharp-spoken  ancestors,  on  a  certain 
bishop's  unceremoniously  styling  him  '  Jean  de  Riquetti, 
Merchant  of  Marseilles,'  made  ready  answer :  "  I  am,  or 
was,  merchant  of  police  here "  (first  consul,  an  office  for 
nobles  only),  "  as  my  Lord  Bishop  is  merchant  of  holy- 
water  : "  let  his  Reverence  take  that.  At  all  events,  the 
ready-spoken  proved  first-rate  traders ;  acquired  their  bas- 
iide,  or  mansion  (white,  on  one  of  those  green  hills  behind 
Marseilles),  endless  warehouses  :  acquired  the  lands  first  of 
this,  then  of  that ;  the  lands.  Village,  and  Castle  of  Mira- 
beau  on  the  banks  of  the  Durance ;  respectable  Castle  of 
Mirabeau,  '  standing  on  its  scarped  rock,  in  the  gorge  of  two 
valleys,  swept  by  the  r  trth  wind,'  —  very  brown  and  melan- 
choly-looking now  !  What  is  extremely  advantageous,  the 
old  Marquis  says,  they  had  a  singular  talent  for  choosing 
wives ;  and  always  chose  discreet,  valiant  women ;  wli^reby 
the  lineage  was  the  better  kept  up.  One  grandmother,  whom 
the  Marquis  himself  might  all  but  remember,  was  wont  to 
Bay,  alluding  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  :  "  You  are  men  ? 
You  are  but  manikins  (sias  houmachomes,  in  Proven9al)  ; 
ve  women,  in  our  time,  carried  pistols  in  our  girdles,  and 
could  use  them  too."  Or  fancy  the  Dame  Mimbeau  sailing 
Btately  towards  the  church-font ;  another  dame  striking-in  to 
take  precedence  of  her ;  the  Dame  Mimbeau  despatching 
ibis  latter  with  a  box  on  the  car  (soii0e(),  and  these  words : 
'Here,  as  in  the  army,  the  baggage  goes  last!"  Thus  did 
ihe  Uiquellis  grow,  and  were  stmng  ;  mm"!  iH'l  I'vi.li.us  iti  tli»'ir 
narrow  arena,  wailing  for  a  wider  on*- 
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When  it  came  to  courtiership,  and  your  field  of  prefer- 
ment was  the  Versailles  CEil-de-Boeuf,  and  a  Grand  Mon- 
arque  walking  encircled  with  scarlet  women  and  adulators 
there,  the  course  of  the  Mirabeaus  grew  still  more  compli- 
cated. They  had  the  career  of  arms  open,  better  or  worse  : 
but  that  was  not  the  only  one,  not  the  main  one  ;  gold  apples 
seemed  to  rain  on  other  careers,  —  on  that  career  lead  bullets 
mostly.  Observe  how  a  Bruno,  Count  de  Mirabeau,  comports 
himself :  —  like  a  rhinoceros  yoked  in  carriage-gear  ;  his 
fierce  forest-horn  set  to  dangle  a  plume  of  Jleurs-de-Us. 
One  day  he  had  chased  a  blue  man  (it  is  a  sort  of  trouble- 
'  some  usher  at  Versailles)  into  the  very  cabinet  of  the  King, 

*  who  thereupon  ordered  tlie  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  to  put 
'  Mirabeau  under  arrest,  Mirabeau  refused  to  obey  ;  he 
* "  would  not  be  punished  for  chastising  the  insolence  of  a 
'  valet ;  for  the  rest,  would  go  to  the  diner  du  rot  (king's 

*  dinner),  who  might  then  give  his  order  himself."  ,   He  came 

*  accordingly ;  the   King  asked   the  Duke   why  he  had  not 

*  executed  the  order  ?  The  Duke  was  obliged  to  say  how  it 
'  stood ;  the   King,  with  a  goodness   equal  to  his  greatness, 

*  then  said,  "  It  is  not  of  to-day  that  we  know  him  to  be  mad ; 
'one  must  not  ruin  him,"'  —  and  the  rhinoceros  Bruno  jour- 
neyed on.     But  again,  on  the  day  when  they  were  '  inaugu- 

*  rating  the  pedestrian  statue  of  King  Louis  in  the  Place  des 
'Victoires  (a  master-piece  of  adulation),'  the  same  Mira- 
beau, '  passing  along  the  Pont  Neuf  with  the  Guards,  raised 
'his  spontoon  to  his  shoulder  before  Henry  the  Fourth's 
'  statue,  and  saluting  first,  bawled  out,    "  Friends,  we  will 

salute  this  one;  he  deserves  it  as  well  as  some,  Mes  amis, 

saluons  celui-ci  ;  il  en  i^aut  bien  un  autre."'  —  Thus  do  they, 

the   wild   Riquettis,   in  a  state  of  courtiership.     Not  other- 

^  wise,  according  to  the  proverb,  do  wild  bulls,  unexpectedly 

'  finding  themselves  in  crockery-shops.     O  Riquetti  kindred, 

.  hito  wiiat  centuries  and  circumstances  art  thou  come  down  ! 

Directly  prior  to   our  old   Marquis  himself,  the   Riquetti 

kindred   had  a«  near  avS  possible  gone  out.     Jean  Antoine, 
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afterwards  named  Silverstock  {Col  d^ Argent),  had,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  been  what  he  used  to  call  killed,  — 
of  seven-and-twenty  wounds  in  one  hour.  Haughtier,  juj^ler, 
more  choleric  man  need  not  be  sought  for  in  biography. 
He  flung  gabellemen  and  excisemen  into  the  river  Durance 
(though  otherwise  a  most  dignified,  methodic  man),  when 
their  claims  were  not  clear ;  he  ejected,  by  the  like  brief 
process,  all  manner  of  attorneys  from  his  villages  and  prop- 
erties ;  he  planted  vineyards,  solaced  peasants.  He  rode 
through  France  repeatedly  (as  the  old  men  still  remem- 
bered), with  the  gallantest  train  of  outriders,  on  return  from 
the  wars ;  intimidating  innkeepers  and  all  the  world,  into 
mute  prostration,  into  unerring  promptitude,  by  the  mere 
light  of  his  eye;  —  withal  drinking  rather  deep,  yet  never 
seen  affected  by  it  He  was  a  tall,  straight  man  (of  six  feet 
and  upwards)  in  mind  as  in  body:  Vendome's  'right  arm' 
in  all  campaigns.  Vendome  once  presented  him  to  Louis 
the  Great,  with  compliments  to  that  effect,  which  the  splen- 
etic Riquetti  quite  spoiled.  Erecting  his  klUed  head,  which 
needed  the  silver  stock  now  to  keep  it  straight,  he  said: 
*'  Yes,  Sire  ;  and  had  I  left  my  fighting,  and  come  up  to 
court,  and  bribed  some  catin  (scarlet  woman  !),  I  might  have 
had  my  promotion  and  fewer  wounds  to-day  !  "  The  Grand 
King,  every  inch  a  king,  instantaneously  spoke  of  something 
else. 

But  the  reader  should  have  first  seen  that  same  killing; 
liow  twenty-seven  of  those  unprofitable  wounds  were  come 
by  in  one  fell  lot.  The  Battle  of  Camno  has  grown  very 
obscure  to  most  of  us ;  and  indeed  Prince  Eugene  and 
Vendome  themselves  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer,  as  men 
and  battles  must^  but,  curiously  enough,  this  small  fraction 
of  it  has  briglitened  up  again  to  a  point  of  history,  for  the 
time  being : 

'  My  grandfather  l>ad  foreaeen  that  nianocuvro '  (it  18  Mirabcau,  the 
Count,  not  tlu-  Marquis,  that  reports  :  Prince  Eugene  has  carried  a 
certain  bridge  whicli  the  grandfatiier  ha<l  charge  of);  'but  ho  did 
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not,  as  lias  since  happened  at  Malplaqnet  and  Fontenoy,  commit  the 
blunder  of  attacking  right  in  the  teeth  a  column  of  such  weight  ai 
that.  He  lets  them  advance,  hurried-on  by  their  own  impetuosity 
and  by  the  pressure  of  their  rearward ;  and  now  seeing  them  pretty 
well  engaged,  he  raised  his  troop  (it  was  lying  flat  on  the  ground), 
and  rushing  on,  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  takes  the  enemy  in 
flank,  cuts  them  in  two,  dashes  them  back,  chases  them  over  the 
bridge  again,  which  they  had  to  repass  in  great  disorder  and  haste. 
Things  brought  to  their  old  state,  he  resumes  his  post  on  the  crown 
of  the  bridge,  shelters  his  troop  as  before,  which,  having  performed 
all  this  service  under  the  sure  deadly  Are  of  the  enemy's  double 
lines  from  over  the  stream,  had  suffered  a  good  deal.  M.  de  Ven- 
dome  coming  up,  full  gallop,  to  the  attack,  finds  it  already  finished, 
the  whole  line  flat  on  the  earth,  only  the  tall  figure  of  the  colonel 
standing  erect !  He  orders  liim  to  do  like  the  rest,  not  to  have 
himself  shot  till  the  time  came.  His  faithful  servant  cries  to  him, 
"  Never  would  I  expose  myself  without  need ;  I  am  bound  to  be 
here,  but  you,  Monseigneur,  are  bound  not.  I  answer  to  you  for 
the  post ;  but  take  yourself  out  of  it,  or  I  give  it  up."  The  Prince 
(Vendome)  then  orders  him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  come  down. 
"  Go  to,  the  king  and  you  :  I  am  at  my  work ;  go  you  and  do 
yours."  The  good  generous  Prince  yielded.  The  post  was  entirely 
untenable. 

'  A  little  afterwards  my  grandfather  had  his  right  arm  shattered. 
He  formed  a  sort  of  sling  for  it  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  kept 
his  place  ;  for  there  was  a  new  attack  getting  ready.  The  right  mo- 
ment once  come,  he  seizes  an  axe  in  his  left  hand,  repeats  the  same 
manoeuvre  as  before ;  again  repulses  the  enemy,  again  drives  him 
back  over  the  bridge.  But  it  was  here  that  ill-fortune  lay  in  wait 
for  him.  At  the  very  moment  while  he  was  recalling  and  ranging 
his  troop,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  throat ;  cut  asunder  the  tendons, 
the  jugular  vein.  He  sank  on  the  bridge ;  the  troop  broke  and  fled. 
M.  de  Montolieu,  Knight  of  Malta,  his  relative,  was  wounded  beside 
him  :  he  tore-up  his  own  shirt,  and  those  of  several  others,  to  stanch 
tlie  blood,  but  fainted  himself  by  his  own  hurt.  An  old  sergeant 
named  Laprairle,  begged  the  aide-major  of  the  regiment,  one  Guadin, 
a  Gascon,  to  help  and  carry  him  oflT  the  bridge.  Guadin  refused, 
saying  he  was  dead.  The  good  Laprairie  could  only  cast  a  camjH 
kettle  over  his  colonel's  head  and  then  run.  The  enemy  trampled 
over  him  in  torrents  to  profit  by  the  disorder ;  the  cavalry  at  full 
speed,  close  in  the  rear  of  the  foot  M.  de  V<;nd6me,  seeing  his  line 
broken,  the  enemy  forming  on  this  side  the  s'ream,  and  consequently 
the  bridge  lost,  exclaimed,  ''  Ah  !  Slirabeau  is  dead  then  ;  "  a  eulogy 
forpver  dear  and  memorable  to  us.' 
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How  nearly,  at  this  moment,  it  was  all  over  with  tlit  Mira- 
beaus ;  how,  but  for  the  cast  of  an  insignificant  camp-kettle, 
there  had  not  only  been  no  Article  Mirabeau  in  this  Review, 
but  no  French  Revolution,  or  a  very  different  one ;  and  all 
Europe  had  found  itself  in  far  other  latitudes  at  this  iiour, 
any  one  who  has  a  turn  for  such  things  may  easily  reflect. 
Nay^  without  great  difficulty,  he  may  reflect  farther,  that  not 
only  the  French  Revolution  and  this  Arlicle,  but  all  revolu- 
tions, articles  and  achievements  whatsoever,  the  greatest  an«l 
the  smallest,  which  this  world  ever  beheld,  have  not  once,  but 
often,  in  their  course  of  genesis,  depended  on  the  veriest  tri- 
fles, castings  of  camp-kettles,  turnings  of  straws  ;  except  only 
that  we  do  not  see  that  course  of  theirs.  So  inscrutable  is 
genetic  history ;  impracticable  tlie  theory  of  causation,  and 
transcends  all  calculus  of  man's  devising !  Thou  thyself,  O 
Reader  (wlio  art  an  achievement  of  importance),  over  what 
hairsbreadth  bridges  of  Accident,  through  yawning  perils, 
and  the  man-devouring  gulf  of  Centuries,  hast  thou  got  safe 
hither,  —  from  Adam  all  tiie  way  ! 

Be  this  as  it  can,  Coi  <f  Argent  came  alive  again,  by  '  mir- 
acle of  surgery;'  and,  holding  his  head  up  by  means  of  a 
silver  stock,  walked  this  earth  many  long  days,  with  respecta- 
bility, with  fiery  intrepidity  and  spleen  ;  did  many  notable 
things :  among  others,  produced,  in  dignified  wedlock,  Mira- 
beau the  Friend  of  Men  ;  who  again  produced  IMirabeau  the 
Swallower  of  Formulas  ;  from  which  latter,  and  the  wondrous 
blazing  funeral-pyre  he  made  for  himself,  there  finally  goes 
forth  a  light,  whereby  those  old  Riquetti  destinies,  and  many 
a  strange  old  hidden  thing,  become  noticeable. 

But  perhaps  in  the  whole  Riquetti  kindred  there  is  not  a 
stranger  figure  than  this  very  Friend  of  Men  ;  at  whom,  in 
the  order  of  time,  we  have  now  arrived.  That  Riquetti  who 
eiiained  the  mountains  together,  and  iiung  up  the  8tar  with 
five  rays  to  swjiy  and  bob  there,  was  but  a  type  of  him. 
Strong,  tough  as  the  oak-root,  and  as  gnarled  and  unwedgea* 
ble  ;  no  fibre  of  him  running  Btraight  with  the  other :  a  block 
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for  Destiny  to  beat  on,  for  the  world  to  gaze  at,  with  ineffectua. 
wonder !  Really  a  most  notable,  questionable,  hateable,  lov- 
able old  Marquis.  How  little,  amid  such  jingling  triviality 
of  Literatui'e,  Philosophic  and  the  pretentious  cackle  of  innu- 
merable Baron  Grimms,  with  their  correspondence  and  self- 
proclamation,  one  could  fancy  that  France  held  in  it  such  a 
Nature-product  as  the  Friend  of  Men  !  Why,  there  is  sub- 
stance enough  in  this  one  Marquis  to  fit-out  whole  armies 
of  Philosophes,  were  it  properly  attenuated.  So  many  poor 
Thomases  perorate  and  have  eloges,  poor  Morellets  speculate, 
Marmontels  moralise  in  rose-pink  manner,  Diderots  become 
possessed  of  encyclopedical  heads,  and  lean  Carons  de  Beau- 
marchais  fly  abroad  on  the  wings  of  Figaros  ;  and  this  brave 
old  Marquis  has  been  hid  under  a  bushel !  He  was  a  Writer, 
too ;  and  had  talents  for  it  (certain  of  the  talents),  such  as 
few  Frenchmen  have  had  since  the  days  of  Montaigne.  It 
skilled  not :  he,  being  unwedgeable,  has  remained  in  antiqua- 
rian cabinets  ;  the  others,  splitting-up  so  readily,  are  the  ware 
you  find  on  all  market-stalls,  much  prized  (say,  as  brimstone 
Lucifers,  '  light-hvin^ei-s, '  so-called)  by  the  generality.  Such 
is  the  world's  way.  And  yet  complain  not ;  this  rich,  un- 
wedgeable old  Marquis,  have  ive  not  him  too  at  last,  and  can 
^eep  him  all  the  longer  than  the  Thomases  ? 

The  great  Mirabeau  used  to  say  always  that  his  father  had 
the  greater  gifts  of  the  two ;  which  surely  is  saying  some- 
thing. Not  that  you  can  subscribe  to  it  in  the  full  sense,  but 
that  in  a  very  wide  sense  you  can.  So  far  as  mere  specula- 
tive head  goes,  Mirabeau  is  probably  right.  Looking  at  the 
old  Marquis  as  a  speculative  thinker  and  utterer  of  hia 
thought,  and  with  what  rich  colouring  of  originality  he  gives 
it  forth,  you  pronounce  him  to  be  superior,  or  even  say  su- 
preme in  his  time ;  for  the  genius  of  him  almost  rises  to  the 
poetic.  Do  our  readers  know  the  German  Jean  Paul,  and 
his  style  of  thought  ?  Singular  to  say,  the  old  Marquis  has 
a  quality  in  him  resembling  afar  off  that  of  Paul :  and  ac- 
tually works  it  out  in  his  French  manner,  far  as  the  French 
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manner  can.  Nevertheless  intellect  is  not  of  the  speculative 
head  only  ;  the  great  end  of  intellect  surely  is,  that  it  make 
one  see  something :  for  which  latter  result  the  whole  man 
must  cooperate.  In  the  old  Marquis  there  dwells  withal  a 
crabbedness,  stiff  cross-grained  humour,  a  latent  fury  and 
fuliginosity,  very  perverting ;  w'hich  stiff  crabbedness,  with 
its  pride,  obstinacy,  affectation,  what  else  is  it  at  bottom  but 
want  of  strength  ?  The  real  quantity  of  our  insight,  —  how 
justly  and  thoroughly  we  shall  comprehend  the  nature  of 
a  thing,  especially  of  a  human  thing,  —  depends  on  our 
patience,  our  fairness,  lovingness,  what  strength  soever  we 
have  :  intellect  comes  from  the  whole  man,  as  it  is  the  light 
that  enlightens  the  whole  man.  In  this  true  sense,  the 
younger  Mirabeau,  with  that  great  flashing  eyesight  of  his, 
that  broad,  fearless  freedom  of  nature  he  had,  wjis  very 
clearly  the  superior  man. 

At  bottom,  perhaps,  the  main  definition  you  could  give  of 
old  Marquis  Mirabeau  is,  that  he  was  of  the  Pedant  species. 
Stiff  as  brass,  in  all  senses ;  unsympathising,  tnicomplying ; 
of  an  endless,  unfathomable  pride,  which  cloaks  but  does 
nowise  extinguish  an  endless  vanity  and  need  of  shining : 
stately,  euphuistic  mannerism  enveloping  the  thought,  the 
morality,  the  whole  being  of  the  man.  A  solemn,  high- 
stalking  man  ;  with  sucii  a  fund  of  indignation  in  him,  or 
of  latent  indignation  ;  of  contumacity,  irrefragability  ;  — • 
who  (after  long  experiment)  accordingly  looks  forth  on  man- 
kind and  tiiis  world  of  tlieii-s  with  some  dull-snufliing  word 
of  forgiveness,  of  contemptuous  acquittal ;  or  oflenest  with 
clenched  lips  (nostrils  slightly  dilated),  in  expressive  silence. 
Here  is  pedantry  ;  but  then  pedantry  under  the  most  inter- 
esting new  circumstances  ;  and  withal  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
ns  becomes  sublime,  one  might  almost  say  transcendental. 
Consider  indued  whether  Marquis  ^Mirabeau  could  be  a  ped< 
anf,  as  your  common  Scaligers  and  Scioppiuses  are  I  His 
arena  is  not  a  closet  with  Greek  manuscripts,  but  the  widt 
world  iind  Friendship  to  Humanity.     Does  not  the  hkKxi  of 
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all  the  Mirabeaus  circulate  in  his  honourable  veins  ?  He 
too  would  do  somewhat  to  raise  higher  that  high  house*;  and 
yet,  alas,  it  is  plain  to  him  that  the  house  is  sinking ;  that 
aiueh  is  sinking.  The  Mirabeaus,  and  above  all  others  this 
Mirabeau,  are  fallen  on  evil  times.  It  has  not  escaped  the 
old  Marquis  how  Nobility  is  now  decayed,  nearly  ruinous ; 
based  no  longer  on  heroic  nobleness  of  conduct  and  effort, 
but  on  sycophancy,  formality,  adroitness  ;  on  Parchments, 
Tailor's  trimmings,  Prunello  and  Coach-leather :  on  which 
latter  basis,  unless  his  whole  insight  into  Heaven's  ways  with 
Earth  have  misled  him,  no  institution  in  this  god-governed 
world  can  pretend  to  continue.  Alas,  and  the  priest  has 
now  no  tongue  but  for  plate-licking ;  and  the  tax-gatherer 
squeezes ;  and  the  strumpetocracy  sits  at  its  ease,  in  high- 
cushioned  lordliness,  under  baldachins  and  cloth-of-gold :  till 
now  at  last,  what  with  one  fiction,  what  with  another  (and 
veridical  Nature  dishonouring  all  manner  of  fictions,  and 
refusing  to  pay  realities  for  them),  it  has  come  so  far  that 
the  Twenty-five  miUions,  long  scarce  of  knowledge,  of  vir- 
tue, happiness,  cash,  are  now  fallen  scarce  of  food  to  eat ; 
and  do  not,  with  that  natural  ferocity  of  theirs  w^hich  Nature 
has  still  left  them,  feel  the  disposition  to  die  starved  ;  and  all 
things  are  nodding  towards  chaos,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart !  One  man  exists  who  might  perhaps  stay  or  avert 
the  catastrophe,  were  he  called  to  the  helm  :  the  Marquis 
Mirabeau.  His  high,  ancient  blood,  his  heroic  love  of  truth, 
his  strength  of  heart,  his  loyalty  and  profound  insight  (for 
you  cannot  hear  him  speak  without  detecting  the  man  of  ge- 
nius), this,  with  the  appalling  predicament  things  have  come 
to,  might  give  him  claims.  From  time  to  time,  at  long  in- 
tervals, such  a  thought  does  flit,  portentous,  through  the  brain 
of  the  Marquis.  But  ah  !  in  these  scandalous  days,  how 
phall  the  proudest  of  the  Mirabeaus  fall  prostrate  before  a 
Pompadour?  Can  the  Friend  of  Men  hoist,  with  good 
hope,  as  his  battle-standard,  the  furbelow  of  an  unmention- 
able woman  ?      No ;  not    hanging    by  the  apron-strings  of 
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Buch  a    one  will    this   Mirabeau    rise    to    the   premierahii) ; 
but  summoned  by  Fiance  in  her  day  of  need,  in   her  day 
of   vision,  or    else  not  at   all.      France  does   not  summon 
the  else  goes  its  road. 

Marquis  Mirabeau  tried  Literature  too,  as  we  said ;  ana 
with  no  inconsiderable  talent :  nay,  with  first-rate  talents  in 
some  sort :  but  neither  did  this  prosper.  His  £lcce  signum, 
in  sucli  era  of  downfall  and  all-darkening  ruin,  was  Political 
Economy  ;  and  a  certain  man,  whom  he  called  '  the  Master,' 
—  that  is,  Dr.  Quesnay.  Round  this  Master  (whom  the 
Marquis  succeeded  as  Master  himself)  he  and  some  other 
idolaters  did  idolatrously  gather :  to*publish  books  and  tracts, 
periodical  literature,  proclamation  by  word  and  deed,  —  if  so 
were,  tiie  world's  dull  ear  might  be  opened  to  salvation.  The 
world's  dull  ear  continued  shut  In  vain  preached  this  apostle 
and  that  other,  simultaneously  or  in  Melibiean  sequence,  in 
literature,  periodical  and  stationary  ;  in  vain  preaclied  Mar- 
quis Mirabeau  in  his  Ami  des  Homines,  number  after  num- 
ber, through  long  volumes,  —  though  really  in  a  most  elo- 
quent manner.  Marquis  Mirabeau  had  the  indisputablest 
ideas  ;  but  then  his  style  !  In  very  truth,  it  is  tlie  strangest 
of  styles,  tiiougii  one  of  the  richest:  a  style  full  of  original- 
ity, picturesqueness,  sunny  vigour ;  but  all  cased  and  slated 
over,  threefold,  in  metaphor  and  trope ;  distracted  into  tor- 
tuosities, dislocations ;  starting-out  into  crotchets,  cramp 
turns,  quaintnesses,  and  hidden  satire;  which  the  French 
head  had  no  ear  for.  Strong  meat,  too  tough  for  babes  I 
Tlie  Friend  of  Men  found  warm  partisans,  widely  scattei*ed 
over  this  Earth  ;  and  had  censer-fumes  transmitted  him  from 
marquises,  nay  from  kings  and  principalities,  over  seas  and 
alpine  chains  of  mountains ;  whereby  the  pride  and  latent 
indignation  of  the  man  were  only  fostered  :  but  at  home,  with 
the  million  all  jigging  each  after  its  suitable  scmnnel-pipe, 
he  could  see  himself  make  no  way,  —  if  it  were  not  way 
towards  beting  a  monstrosity,  and  thing  men  wanted  '  to  see  : ' 
uot   the   right   thing!     Neither  lhii>u<{li   tjie  press,   then,  il 
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there  progress  towards  the  premiership  ?  The  staggering 
state  of  French  statesmen  must  even  stagger  whither  it  is 
bound.  A  light  Public  froths  itself  into  tempest  about  Palis- 
sot  and  his  comedy  of  Les  Philosophes,  —  about  Gluck-Pic- 
cini  Music ;  neglecting  the  call  of  Ruin  ;  and  hard  must 
come  to  hard.  Thou,  O  Friend  of  Men,  clench  thy  lips  to- 
gether, and  wait ;  silent  as  the  old  rocks.  Our  Friend  of 
Men  did  so,  or  better ;  not  wanting  tO'  himself,  the  lion- 
hearted  old  Marquis  !  For  his  latent  indignation  has  a  cer- 
tain devoutness  in  it ;  is  a  kind  of  holy  indignation.  The 
Ma^'quis,  though  he  knows  the  Encyclopedie,  has  not  forgotten 
the  higher  Sacred  Books,  or  that  there  is  a  God  in  this 
world,  —  very  different  from  the  French  Etre  Suprtme.  He 
even  professes,  or  tries  to  profess,  a  kind  of  diluted  Cathol- 
icism, in  his  own  way,  and  thus  turn  an  eye  towards  heaven : 
very  singular  in  his  attitude  here  too.  Thus  it  would  ap- 
pear this  world  is  a  mad  imbroglio,  which  no  Friend  of  Men 
can  set  right :  it  shall  go  wrong  then,  in  God's  name ;  and 
the  staggering  state  of  all  things  stagger  whither  it  can.  To 
deep,  fearful  depths,  —  not  to  bottomless  ones  ! 

But  in  the  Family  Circle  ?  There  surely  sc  man,  and 
friend  of  men,  is  supreme ;  and,  ruling  with  wise  autocracy, 
may  make  something  of  it.  Alas,  in  the  family  circle  it  went 
not  better,  but  worse !  The  Mirabeaus  had  once  a  talent  for 
choosing  wives :  had  it  deserted  them  in  this  instance,  then, 
when  most  needed  ?  We  say  not  so :  we  say  only  that  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  had  human  freewill  in  her  too ;  that  all 
the  young  Mirabeaus  were  likely  to  have  human  freewill, 
in  great  plenty;  that  within  doors  as  without,  the  Devil  is 
busy.  Most  unsuccessful  is  the  Marquis  as  ruler  of  men : 
his  family  kingdom,  for  the  most  part,  little  otherwise  than 
in  a  state  of  mutiny.  A  sceptre  as  of  Rhadaraanthus  will 
Bway  and  drill  that  household  into  perfection  of  Harrison 
Clockwork ;  and  cannot  do  it.  The  royal  ukase  goes  forth, 
in  its  calm,  irrefragable  justice ;  meets  hesitation,  disobe- 
dience o|)en  or  concealed.     Reprimand  is  followed  by  remou- 
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Btrance ;  harsh  coming  thunder  nyitters,  growl  answering 
growl.  With  unaffectedly  astonished  eye  the  Marquis  ap- 
peals to  Destiny  and  Heaven ;  explodes,  since  he  needs 
must  then,  in  red  lightning  of  paternal  authority.  How  it 
went,  or  who  by  forethought  might  be  to  blame,  one  knows 
not ;  for  the  Fils  Adopiif,  hemmed-in  by  still  extant  rela- 
tions, is  extremely  reticent  on  these  points :  a  certain  Dame 
de  Pailly,  '  from  Switzerland,  very  beautiful  and  very  artful/ 
glides  half-seen  through  the  Mirabeau  household  ((he  Mar- 
quis's Orthodoxy,  as  we  said,  being  but  of  the  diluted  kind)  : 
there  are  eavesdro]>per3,  confidential  servants ;  there  «ro 
Pride,  Anger,  Uncharitableness,  Sublime  Pedantry,  and  the 
Devil  always  busy.  Sitch  a  figure  as  Pailly,  of  herself,  bodes 
good  to  no  one.  Enough,  there  are  Lawsuits,  Lettres  de 
Cachet ;  on  all  hands,  peine  forte  et  dure.  Lawsuits,  long 
drawn  out,  before  gaping  Parlements,  between  man  and  wife : 
to  the  scandal  of  an  unrighteous  world  ;  how  much  more  of 
a  righteous  Marquis,  minded  once  to  be  an  example  to  it ! 
Lettres  de  Cachet,  to  the  number,  as  some  count,  of  fifty-four, 
first  and  last,  for  the  use  of  a  single  Marquis  :  at  times  the 
whole  MiraTjcau  fireside  is  seen  empty,  except  Pailly  and 
Marquis ;  each  individual  sitting  in  his  separate  Strong- 
house,  there  to  bethink  himself.  Stiff  are  your  tempers,  ye 
young  Mirabeaus  ;  not  stiffer  than  mine  the  old  one's  !  What 
pangs  it  has  cost  the  fond  paternal  heart  to  go  through  all 
this  Brutus  duty,  the  Marquis  knows,  and  Heaven.  In  a 
less  degree,  what  pangs  it  may  cost  the  filial  heart  to  go 
under  (or  undergo)  the  same  1  The  former  set  of  pangs  he, 
aided  by  Heaven,  crushes-down  into  his  soul  suppn;ssively, 
as  beseems  a  man  and  Mirabeau:  the  latter  set,  —  are  they 
not  self-sought  pangs  ;  mtulii-inal ;  which  will  cease  of  their 
own  accord,  when  the  unparalleled  filial  impiety  pleases  to 
cease  ?  For  the  rest,  looking  at  such  a  world  and  such  a 
family,  at  these  prison-houses,  mountains  of  divorce-papers, 
and  the  stagg(?ring  state  of  French  statesmen,  a  Friend  of 
Men  may  pretty  naturally  ask  himself,  Am  not  I  a  strong 
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old  Marquis  hen,  whom  all  this  has  not  driven  into  Bedlam, 
—  not  into  hypochondria,  dyspepsia  even  ?  The  Heavens  ar<3 
bounteous,  and  make  the  back  equal  to  the  burden. 

Out  of  all  which  circumstances,  and  of  such  struggle 
against  them,  there  has  come  forth  this  Marquis  de  Mira- 
beau,  shaped  (it  was  the  shape  he  could  arrive  at)  into  one 
of  the  most  singular  Sublime  Pedants  that  ever  stepped  the 
soil  of  France.  Solemn  moral  rigour,  as  of  some  antique 
Presbyterian  Iluling  Elder :  heavy  breadth,  dull  heat,  choler 
and  pride  as  of  an  old  '  Bozzy  of  Auchinleck  ; '  then  a  high- 
flown  euphuistic  courtesy,  the  airiest  mincing  ways,  suitable 
to  your  French  Seigneur !  How  the  two  divine  missions, 
for  both  seem  to  him  divine,  of  Riquetti  and  Man  of  Genius 
or  World-schoolmaster,  blend  themselves ;  and  philosophism, 
chivalrous  euphuism,  presbyterian  ruling-elderism,  all  in  such 
strength,  have  met,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ! 
There  never  entered  the  brain  of  Hogarth,  or  of  rare  old 
Ben,  such  a  piece  of  Humour  (high  meeting  with  low,  and 
laughter  with  tears)  as,  in  this  brave  old  Kiquetti,  Nature 
has  presented  us  ready-made.  For  withal  there  is  such 
genius  in  him ;  rich  depth  of  character ;  indestructible  cheer- 
fulness and  health  breaking  out,  in  spite  of  these  divorce- 
papers,  ever  and  anon,  —  like  strong  sunlight  in  thundery 
weather.  "We  have  heard  of  the  '  strife  of  Fate  with  Free- 
will '  producing  Greek  Tragedies,  but  never  heard  it  till  now 
produce  such  astonishing  comico-tragical  French  Farces. 
Blessed  old  Marquis,  —  or  else  accursed  !  He  is  there,  with 
his  broad  bull-brow ;  with  the  huge  cheek-bones  ;  those  deep 
eyes,  glazed  as  in  weariness ;  the  lower  visage  puckered  into 
a  simpering  graciosity,  which  would  pass  itself  off  for  a  kind 
of  smile.  What  to  do  with  him  ?  Welcome,  thou  tough  old 
Marquis,  with  thy  better  and  thy  worse !  There  is  stuff  in 
thee  (very  different  from  moonshine  and  formula)  ;  and  stuff 
is  stuflE^  were  it  never  so  crabbed 

Besiies  the  old  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  there  is  a  Brother 
the  Bailli  de  Mirabeau :  a  man  who,  serving  as  Knight  of 
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Malta,  governing  in  Guadaloupe,  fighting  and  doing  hard 
sea-duty,  has  sown  his  wild  oats  long  since  ;  and  settled  down 
here,  in  the  old  *  Castle  of  Mirabeau  on  its  sheer  rock '  (for 
the  Marquis  usually  lives  at  Bignon,  another  estate  within 
reach  of  Paris),  into  one  of  the  worthiest  quiet  uncles  and 
house-friends.  It  is  very  beautiful,  this  mild  strength,  mild 
clearness  and  justice  of  the  brave  Bailli,  in  contrast  with  his 
brother's  nodosity  ;  whom  he  comforts,  defends,  admonishes, 
even  rebukes  ;  and  on  the  whole  reverences,  both  as  head 
Riquetti  and  as  World-schoolmaster,  beyond  all  living  men. 
The  frank  true  love  of  these  two  brothers  is  the  fairest  fea- 
ture in  Mirabeaudom  ;  indeed  the  only  feature  which  is  al- 
ways fair.  Letters  pass  continually :  in  letter  and  extract 
we  here,  from  time  to  time,  witness  (in  these  Eight  chaotic 
Volumes)  the  various  personages  speak  their  dialogue,  unfold 
their  farce-tragedy.  The  Fils  Adoptif  admits  mankind  into 
this  strange  household  ;  though  stingily,  uncomfortably,  and 
all  in  darkness,  save  for  his  own  capricious  dark-lantern 
Seen  or  half-seen,  it  is  a  stage  ;  as  the  whole  world  is. 
What  with  personages,  what  with  destinies,  no  stranger 
house-drama  was  enacting  on  the  Earth  at  that  time. 

Under  such  auspices,  which  were  not  yet  ripened  into 
events  and  fjitalities,  but  yet  were  inevitably  ripening  towards 
such,  did  Gabriel  Ilonore,  at  the  Mansion  of  Bignon,  between 
Sens  and  Nemours,  on  the  9th  day  of  March  1749,  first  see 
the  light.  He  was  the  fifth  child;  the  second  male  child; 
yet  born  heir,  the  first  having  died  in  the  cradle.  A  magnif- 
icent '  enormous '  fellow,  as  the  gossips  had  tc  admit,  almost 
with  terror :  the  head  e.-pecially  great ;  '  two  grinders '  in 
it,  already  shot !  —  Rough-hewn  truly,  yet  with  hulk,  with 
limbs,  vig')ur  bidding  fair  to  do  honour  to  the  line.  The 
paternal  Marquis,  to  whom  they  said,  "■  N'ayez  pat  pear, 
Don't  be  fi-ightened,"  gazed  joyful,  we  cjin  fancy,  and  not 
fearful,  on  this  prtxluct  of  his;  the  stiff  pedant  features  relax- 
ing into  a  veritable  smile.     Smile,  O  paternal  Maix^uis  :  tba 
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future  in  Jeed  *  \  eils  sorrow  and  joy,'  one  knows  not  in  what 
proportion  ;  but  here  is  a  new  Riquetti,  whom  the  gods  send ; 
vith  the  rudiments  in  him,  thou  wouldst  guess,  of  a  very 
Hercules,  fit  for  Twelve  Labours,  which  surely  are  them- 
selves the  best  joys.  Look  at  the  oaf,  how  he  sprawls.  No 
stranger  Riquetti  ever  sprawled  under  our  Sun :  it  is  as  if, 
in  this  thy  man-chUd,  Destiny  had  swept  together  all  the 
wildnesses  and  strengths  of  the  Riquetti  lineage,  and  flung 
him  forth  as  her  finale  in  that  kind.  Not  without  a  vocation ! 
He  is  the  last  of  the  Riquettis  ;  and  shall  do  work  long  mem- 
orable among  mortals. 

Truly,  looking  now  into  the  matter,  we  might  say,  in  spite 
of  the  gossips,  that  on  this  whole  Planet,  in  those  years,  there 
was  hardly  born  such  a  man-child  as  this  same,  in  the  '  Man- 
sion-house of  Bignon,  not  far  from  Paris,'  whom  they  named 
Gabriel  Honore.  Nowhere,  we  say,  came  there  a  stouter  or 
braver  into  this  Earth  ;  whither  they  come  marching  by  ttie 
legion  and  the  myriad,  out  of  Eternity  and  Night!  —  Except, 
indeed,  what  is  notable  enough,  one  other  that  arrived  some 
few  months  later,  at  the  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  got  christened  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Then  again,  in 
some  ten  years  more,  there  came  another,  still  liker  Gabriel 
Honore  in  his  brawny  ways.  It  was  into  a  mean  hut  that 
this  one  came,  an  infirm  hut  (which  the  wind  blew  down  at 
the  time),  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland :  him  they  named 
Robert  Burns.  These,  in  that  epoch,  were  the  Well-born  of 
the  World;  by  whom  the  world's  history  was  to  be  carried 
on.  Ah,  could  the  well-born  of  the  world  be  always  rightly 
bred,  rightly  entreated  there,  what  a  world  were  it !  But  it 
is  not  so ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  so.  And  then  few,  like  that 
Frankfort  one,  can  peaceably  vanquish  the  world,  with  its 
black  imbroglios ;  and  ■shine  above  it,  in  serene  help  to  it, 
like  a  sun  !  The  most  can  but  Titanically  vanquish  it,  or  be 
vanquished  by  it :  hence,  instead  of  light  (stillest  and  strong- 
est  of  things),  we  have  but  lightning ;  red  fire,  and  often- 
times conflagrations,  which  are  very  woful. 
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Be  that  as  it  might,  Marquis  Mirabeau  determined  to  give 
his  son,  and  heir  of  all  the  Riquettis,  such  an  education  as  no 
Riquetti  had  yet  been  privileged  with.  Being  a  world-sch^iol- 
master  (and  indeed  a  Martinus  Scriblerus,  as  we  here  find, 
more  ways  than  one),  this  was  not  strange  in  him ;  but  the 
results  were  very  lamentable.  Considering  the  matter  now, 
at  this  impartial  distance,  you  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  good 
Marquis ;  know  not  whether  to  laugh  at  him,  or  weep  over 
him ;  and  on  the  whole  are  bound  to  do  both.  A  more  suf- 
ficient product  of  Nature  than  this  'enormous  Gabriel,'  as 
we  said,  need  not  have  been  wished  for :  '  beating  his  nuree,* 
but  then  loving  her,  and  loving  the  whole  world ;  of  large 
desire,  truly,  but  desire  towards  aU  things,  the  highest  and 
the  lowest :  in  other  words,  a  large  mass  of  life  in  him,  a 
large  man  waiting  there  !  Does  he  not  rummage  (the  rough 
cub,  now  tenfold  rougher  by  the  effect  of  small-pox)  in  all 
places,  seeking  something  to  know ;  dive  down  to  the  most 
unheard-of  recesses  for  papers  to  read  ?  Does  he  not,  spon- 
tiineously,  give  his  hat  to  a  peasant-boy  whose  head-gear  was 
defective  ?  He  writes  the  most  sagacious  things,  in  his  fiCtli 
yeai",  extempore,  at  table  ;  setting  forth  what  '  Monsieur  Mot, 
Mr.  Me,'  is  bound  to  do.  A  rough  strong  genuin*-  soul,  of 
the  frankest  open  temper ;  full  of  loving  fire  and  strengtli ; 
looking  out  so  brisk  with  his  clear  hazel  eyes,  with  his  brisk 
sturdy  bulk,  what  migiit  not  fair  breeding  have  done  for  him  I 
On  so  many  occasions,  one  feels  as  if  he  needed  nothing  in 
the  world  but  to  be  well  let  alone. 

But  no;  the  scientific  paternal  hand  must  interfere,  At 
every  turn,  to  assist  Nature:  the  young  lion's-whelp  has  to 
grow  up  all  bestrapped,  beniu/zlcd  in  the  ma-^t  extraordinary, 
manner:  shall  wax  and  unfold  himself  by  theory  of  educa- 
tion, by  scpjare  and  rule,  —  going  punctual,  all  the  way,  like 
Harrison  Clockwork,  according  to  the  theoretic  pir.gram  j 
^>r  else  — !  O  Marquis,  World-schoohnaster,  what  theory  of 
education  is  this?  No  lion's-whidp  or  young  Mirabeau  will 
go  like  clockwork,  but  far  otherwwe.     '  He  that  spareth  Ui*; 
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rod  hatetli  the  child  ; '  that  on  its  side  is  true  :  and  yet  Nature, 
too,  is  strong :  '  Nature  will  come  running  back,  though  thou 
expel  her  with  a  fork ! '  In  one  point  of  view  there  is> 
nothing  more  Hogarthian  comic  than  this  long  Peter  Peebles* 
ganging  plea  of  'Marquis  Mirabeau  versics  Nature  and 
others  : '  yet  in  a  deeper  point  of  view  it  is  but  too-  serious. 
Candid  history  will  say,  that  whatsoever  of  worst  it  was  in 
the  power  of  art  ^ to  do  against  this  young  Gabriel  Honore, 
was  done.  Not  with  unkind  intentions ;  nay,  with  intentions 
which,  at  least,  began  in  kindness.  How  much  better  was 
Burns's  education  (though  this  too  went  on  under  the  grim- 
mest pressures),  on  the  wild  hill-side,  by  the  brave  peasant's 
hearth,  with  no  theory  of  education  at  all,  but  poverty,  toil, 
tempest  and  the  handles  of  the  plough ! 

At  bottom,  the  Marquis's  wish  and  purpose  was  not  com- 
plex, but  simple.  That  Gabriel  Honoi-e  de  Riquetti  shall 
become  the  very  same  man  that  Victor  de  Riquetti  is  ;  perfect 
as  he  is  perfect :  this  will  satisfy  the  fond  father's  heart,-  and 
nothing  short  of  this.  Better  exemplar,  truly,  were  hard  to 
find ;  and  yet,  O  Victor  de  Riquetti,  poor  Gabriel,  on  his 
side,  wishes  to  be  Gabriel  and  not  Victor !  Stiffer  loving 
Pedant  never  had  a  more  elastic  loving  Pupil.  Offences  (of 
mere  elasticity,  mere  natural  springing-up,  for  most  part)  ac- 
cumulate by  addition :  Madame  Pailly  and  the  confidential 
servants,  on  this  as  on  all  matters,  are  busy.  The  household 
itself  is  darkening,  the  mistress  of  it  gone ;  the  Lawsuits,  and 
by  and  by  Divorce-Lawsuits,  have  begun.  Worse  will  grow 
worse,  and  ever  worse,  till  Rhadamantlms-Scriblerus  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau,  swaying  vainly  the  sceptr6  of  order,  see  him- 
self environed  by  a  waste  chaos  as  of  Bedlam.  Stiff  is  he  ; 
elastic,  and  yet  still  loving,  reverent,  is  his  son  and  pupil. 
Tlius  cruelty,  and  yearnings  that  must  be  suppressed ;  indig- 
nant revolt,  and  hot  tears  of  penitence,  alternate,  in  the 
strangest  way,  between  the  two ;  and  for  long  years  our 
young  Alcides  has,  by  Destiny,  his  own  Demon  and  Juno  d«j 
Pailly,  Labours  enough  imposed  on  him. 
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But,  to  judge  what  a  task  was  set  this  poor  patbrnai 
Marquis,  let  us  listen  to  the  following  successive  utterances 
from  him ;  which  he  emits,  in  letter  after  letter,  mostly  into 
the  ear  of  his  brother  the  good  Bailli.  Cluck,  cluck,  —  is  it 
not  as  the  sound  of  an  agitated  parent-fowl,  now  in  terror 
now  in  anger,  at  the  brood  it  has  brought  out  ? 

'  This  creature  promises  to  be  a  very  pretty  subject.*  '  Talent  in 
plenty,  and  cleverness,  but  more  faults  still  inherent  in  the  substance 
of  him.'  '  Only  just  come  into  life,  and  the  extravasation  (extravasc' 
ment)  of  the  thing  already  visible!  A  spirit  cross-grained,  fantastic, 
iracund,  incompatible,  tending  towards  evil  before  knowing  it,  or 
being  capable  of  it.'  '  A  higii  heart  under  the  jacket  of  a  boy  ;  it  haa 
Estrange  instinct  of  pride  this  creature;  noble  witiial ;  tlie  embryo 
of  a  shaggy-headed  bully  and  kiilcow,  that  would  swallow  all  the 
world,  and  is  not  twelve  years  old  yet.'  '  A  tyjxs  profoundly  incon- 
ceivable, of  baseness,  sheer  dull  grossneSs  {{ilatitude  absolue),  and  the 
quality  of  your  dirty,  rough-crusted  caterpillar,  that  will  never  un- 
crust  itself  or  fly.'  '  An  intelligence,  a  memory,  a  capacity,  that 
strike  you,  that  astonish,  that  frighten  you.'  '  A  nothing  bedizened 
with  crotchets.  May  fling  dust  in  the  eyes  of  silly  women,  but  will 
never  be  tlie  fourth  part  of  a  man,  if  by  good  luck  he  be  anything' 
'  One  whom  you  may  call  ill-born,  tliis  elder  lad  of  mine  ;  who  bodes, 
at  leiist  hitlierto,  as  if  he  could  become  nothing  but  a  madman :  al- 
most invincibly  maniac,  with  all  the  vile  qualities  of  the  maternal  stock 
over  and  above.  As  lie  has  a  great  many  masters,  and  all,  from  the 
confessor  to  the  comrade,  are  so  many  reporters  for  me,  I  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  beast,  and  don't  think  we  shall  ever  do  any  good  with  him.' 

In  a  word,  offences  (of  elasticity  or  expansivity)  have  at  ■ 
cumulated  to  such  height,  in  the  lad's  iifteentii  year,  that 
there  is  a  determination  taken,  on  the  part  of  Uhadamunlhus 
Scriblcrus,  to  pack  him  out  of  doors,  one  way  or  the  otlier. 
After  various  plannings,  tin;  plan  of  one  Abbe  Choqucnard'a 
Boarding-.school  is  fallen  upon :  the  rebellious  Expansive 
shall  to  Paris ;  there,  under  ferula  and  short-comnion-j,  con- 
tract iiimsclf  and  consider.  Farther,  as  the  name  Mirabeau 
is  honourable  and  right  honourable,  he  shall  not  have  the 
honour  of  it ;  never  again,  but  be  called  Pierre  linjjiere,  till 
his  ways  decidedly  alter.  Tliis  Pierre  Bajjihe  was  the  name 
9f  an  e.stute  of  his  mother's  in  the  Limousin :   sad  fuel  of 
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those  smoking  lawsuits  which  at  length  blazed  out  as  divorce- 
lawsuits.  Wearing  this  melancholy  nickname  of  Peter  Bnf- 
fiere,  as  a  perpetual  badge,  had  poor  Gabriel  Honor^  to  go 
about  for  a  number  of  years ;  like  a  misbehaved  soldier  with 
his  eyebrows  shaven  off;  alas,  only  a  fifteen-years  recruit 
yet,  too  young  for  that ! 

Nevertheless,  named  or  shorn  of  his  name,  Peter  or 
Gabriel,  the  youth  himself  was  still  there.  At  Choquenard'a 
Boarding-school,  as  always  afterwards  in  life,  he  carries  with 
him,  he  unfolds  and  employs,  the  qualities  which  Nature 
gave,  which  no  shearing  or  shaving  of  art  and  mistreatment 
could  take  away.  Tlie  ^ils  Adoptif  gives  a  grand  list  of 
studies  followed,  acquisitions  made  :  ancient  languages  ('  and 
we  have  a  thousand  proofs  of  his  indefatigable  tenacity  in 
this  respect ')  ;  modern  languages,  Englisii,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish  ;  then  '  passionate  study  of  mathematics  ; '  design, 
pictorial  and  geometrical ;  music,  so  as  to  read  it  at  sighi, 
nay  to  compose  in  it ;  singing,  to  a  high  degree  ;  '  equitation, 
fencing,  dancing,  swimming  and  tennis  : '  if  only  the  half  of 
which  were  true,  can  we  say  that  Pierre  Buffiere  spent  his 
time  ill?  What  is  more  precisely  certain,  the  disgraced 
Buffiere  worked  his  way  very  soon  into  the  good  affections 
of  all  and  sundry,  in  this  House  of  Discipline,  who  came  in 
contact  with  him ;  schoolfellows,  teachers,  the  Abbe  Choque- 
nard  himself.  For,  said  the  paternal  Marquis,  he  has  the 
tongue  of  the  Old  Serpent !  In  fact,  it  is  very  notable  how 
poor  Buffiere,  Corate  de  Mirabeau,  revolutionary  King  Ri- 
quctti,  or  whatever  else  they  might  call  him,  let  him  come, 
under  what  discommendation  he  might,  into  any  circle  of 
men,  was  sure  to  make  them  his  erelong.  To  the  last,  no 
man  could  look  into  him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  continue  to 
hate  him.  He  could  talk  men  over,  then?  Yes,  0  Reader: 
and  lie  could  act  men  over :  for,  at  bottom,  that  was  it.  The 
large  open  soul  of  the  man,  purposing  deliberately  no  paltry, 
inkindly  or  dishonest  thing  towards  any  creature,  was  felt  to 
be  withal  a  brother's  soul.     Defaced  by  black  drossy  obscura- 
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tions  very  many  ;  but  yet  shining  out,  lustrous,  warm  ;  in  it/i 
troublous  effulgence,  great !  That  a  man  be  loved  the  belter 
by  men  the  nearer  they  come  to  him  :  is  not  this  the  fact  of 
all  facts?  To  know  what  extent  of  prudential  diplomacy 
(good,  indifferent  and  even  bad)  a  man  has,  ask  public  opin- 
ion, journalistic  rumour,  or  at  most  the  persons  he  dines 
with :  to  know  what  of  real  worth  is  in  him,  ask  infinitely 
deeper  and  farther ;  ask,  first  of  all,  those  who  have  tried 
by  experiment ;  who,  were  they  the  foolishest  people,  can 
answer  pertinently  here  if  anywhere.  '  Those  at  a  distance 
esteem  of  me  a  little  worse  than  I ;  those  near  at  hand  a 
little  better  than  I : '  so  said  the  good  Sir  Thomas  Browne ; 
so  will  all  men  say  who  have  much  to  say  on  that. 

The  Choquenard  Military  Boarding-school  having,  if  not 
fulfilled  its  function,  yet  ceased  to  be  a  house  of  penance,  and 
failed  of  its  function,  Marquis  Mirabeau  determined  to  try 
the  Army.  Nay,  it  would  seem,  the  wicked  mother  has 
been  privily  sending  him  money  ;  which  he,  the  traitor,  has 
accepted !  To  the  army  therefore.  And  so  Pierre  Bulfiere 
has  a  basnet  on  his  big  head ;  the  shaggy  [)Ock-pitted  vis;?gt! 
looks  martially  from  under  horsehair  and  clear  metal ;  he 
dresses  rank,  with  tight  bridle-hand  and  drawn  falchion,  in 
Ihe  town  of  Saintes,  as  a  bold  volunteer  dragoon.  His  age 
was  but  eighteen  as  yet,  and  some  months. 

The  people  of  Saintes  grew  to  like  him  amazingly  ;  would 
even  'have  lent  hira  money  to  any  extent.*  His  Colonel, 
one  De  Lambert,  proved  to  be  a  martinet,  of  sharp  sour 
temper:  the  shaggy  visage  of  Buffiere,  radiant  through  its 
seaminess  with  several  things,  had  not  altogether  the  hap- 
piness to  content  him.  Furthermore  there  was  an  Archer 
(Bailiff)  at  Saintes,  who  had  a  daughter :  she,  foolish  minx, 
liked  the  Bulliert*  visage  better  even  than  the  Colonel's ! 
For  one  can  fancy  what  a  pleader  Buffiere  was,  in  this  great 
^ause;  with  the  tongue  of  the  Old  Serpent,  It  was  his  first 
amourcUe  ;  plainly  triumphant:  the  beginning  of  a  quite  un- 
beard-of  career  in  that  kind.    The  aggrieved  Colonel  emitted 
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satires '  through  the  mess-rooms ;  this  bold  volunteer  dra- 
goon was  not  the  man  to  give  hira  worse  than  he  brought: 
matters  fell  into  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  between  them. 
To  crown  ihe  whole,  Buffiere  went  one  evening  (contrary 
to  wont,  now  and  always)  to  the  gaming-table,  and  lost 
four  louis.  Insubordination,  gambling,  Archer's  daughter! 
Rhadamanthus  thunders  from  Bignon :  Buffiere  doffs  his 
basnet,  flies  covertly  to  Paris.  Negotiation  there  now  was ; 
confidential  spy  to  Saintes ;  correspondence,  fulmination ; 
Dupont  de  Nemours  as  daysman  between  a  C!olonel  and  a 
Marquis,  both  in  high  wrath, —  Buffiere  to  pay  the  piper  J 
Confidential  spy  takes  evidence  ;  the  whole  atrocity  comes  to 
light:  what  wilt  thou  do,  O  Marquis,  with  this  devil's  child 
of  thine  ?  Send  him  to  Surinam  ;  let  the  Tropical  heats 
and  rains  tame  the  hot  liver  of  him!  —  so  whispered  pa- 
ternal Brutus'-justice  and  Dame  Pailly;  but  milder  thoughts 
prevailed.  Letire  de  Cachet  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe  shall  be  tried 
first.  Thither  fares  poor  Buffiere ;  not  with  Archer's  daugh- 
ters, but  with  Archers;  amid  the  dull  rustle  and  autumnal 
brown  of  the  falling  leaves  of  1768,  his  nineteenth  autumn. 
It  is  his  second  Hercules'  Labour ;  the  Choquenard  Board- 
ing-house was  the  first.  Bemoaned  by  the  loud  Atlantic  he 
shall  sit  there,  in  winter  season,  under  ward  of  a  Bailli  d'Au- 
lan,  governor  of  the  place,  and  said  to  be  a  very  Cerberus. 

At  Rhe  the  old  game  is  played :  in  few  weeks,  the  Cer- 
berus Bailli  is  Buffiere's ;  baying,  out  of  all  his  throats,  in 
Buffiere's  behalf!  What  '  sorcery'  is  this  that  the  rebellious 
pnxligy  has  in  him,  O  Marquis  ?  Hyix)crisy,  cozenage,  which 
no  governor  of  strong  places  can  resist  ?  Nothing  short  of 
the  hot  swamps  of  Surinam  will  hold  hira  quiet,  then  ?  Hap- 
pily there  is  fighting  in  Corsica ;  Paoli  fighting  on  his  last 
legs  there ;  and  Baron  de  Vaux  wants  fresh  troops  against 
bim.  Buffiere,  though  he  likes  not  the  cause,  will  go  thither 
gladly  ;  and  fight  his  very  best :  how  happy  if,  by  any  fight- 
ing, he  can  conquer  back  his  baptismal  name,  and  some 
^leam   of  paternal   tolerance!      After  much   soliciting,  his 
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prayer  is  acceded  to :  Butfiere,  with  the  rank  now  of  *  Sub- 
lieutenant of  Foot,  in  the  Legion  of  Lorraine,*  gets  across 
the  country  to  Toulon,  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  enters 

*  on  the  plain  which  furrows  itself  without  plough '  (euphu- 
istic  for  ocean)  :    *  God  grant  he  may  not  have  to  row  there 

*  one  day,'  —  in  red  cap,  as  convict  galley-slave  I  Such  is  the 
paternal  benediction  and  prayer;  which  was  realised.  Nay, 
BufRere,  it  would   seem,  before    quitting   Rochelle,  indeed 

*  hardly  yet  two  hours  out  of  the  fortress  of  Rhe,'  had  fallen 
into  a  new  atrocity,  —  his  first  duel;  a  certjiin  quondam 
messmate  (discharged  for  swindling)  having  claimed  ao 
quaintance  with  him  on  the  streets  ;  which  claim  Buffiere 
saw  good  to  refuse ;  and  even  to  •  resist,  when  demanded  at 
the  sword's  point  1  The  '  Corsican  Buccaneer,  Jiibustier 
Corse^  that  he  is ! 

The  Corsican  Buccaneer  did,  as  usual,  a  giant's  or  two 
giants'  work  in  Corsica;  fighting,  writing,  loving;  'eight 
hours  a-day  of  study ; '  and  gained  golden  opinions  from  all 
manner  of  men  and  women.  It  wjis  his  own  notion  that  Na- 
ture had  meant  him  for  a  soldier ;  he  felt  so  equable  and  at 
home  in  that  business,  —  the  wreck  of  discordant  death-tu- 
mult, and  roar  of  cannon,  serving  as  a  fine  regulatory  march 
ing-music  for  him.  Doubtless  Nature  meant  him  for  a  Man 
of  Action ;  as  she  means  all  great  souls  that  have  a  strong 
bo{ly  to  dwell  in :  but  Nature  will  adjust  hereelf  to  much. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  in  May  1770,  Buffiere  gets 
back  to  Toulon ;  with  much  manuscript  in  his  [K)cket ;  his 
head  full  of  military  and  all  other  lore,  '  like  a  library  turned 
lopsy-turvy  ;'  his  character  much  risen,  as  we  said,  with 
every  one.  The  brave  Bftilli  Mirabeau,  though  almost 
against  principle,  cannot  refuse  to  see  a  chief  nephew,  as 
he  passes  so  near  the  old  Castle  on  the  Durance :  the  good 
uncle  is  charmed  with  him  ;  finds,  *  under  features  terribly 
seatnt'd  and  altered  from  what  they  wei"e,'  Iwdily  and  men- 
tally all  lliat  is  royal  and  strong,  nay  'an  expression  of 
loiuething  refined,  something  gracious ; '  declare*)  him.  aflei 
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Beveral  days  of  incessant  talk,  to  be  the  best  fellow  on  earth 
if  well  dealt  with,  '  who  will  shape  into  statesman,  generalis- 
simo, pope,  what  thou  pleasest  to  desire  ! '  Or,  shall  we  give 
poor  Buffiere's  testimonial  in  mess-room  dialect;  in  its  native 
twanging  vociferosity,  and  garnished  with  old  oaths,  —  which, 
alas,  have  become  for  us  almost  old  prayers  now,  —  the  vocif- 
erous Monstachio-figures  whom  ihey  twanged  through,  hav- 
ing all  vanished  so  long  since  :  "  Morbleu,  Monsieur  VAlbe  ; 
c'est  un  gargon  diabiement  vif;  mats  c'est  un  ben  garqon,  qui 
a  de  I  'esprit  comme  trots  cent  mille  diables ;  et  parbleu,  un 
homme  tres  brave.'^ 

Moved  by  all  manner  of  testimonials  and  entreaties  from 
ancle  and  family,  the  rigid  Marquis  consents,  not  without 
diflSculty,  to  see  this  anomalous  Peter  Buffiere  of  his ;  and 
then,  after  solemn  deliberation,  even  to  un-Peter  him,  and 
give  him  back  his  name.  It  was  in  September  that  they 
met;  at  Aiguesperse,  in  the  Limousin  near  the  lands  of 
Pierre  Buffiere.  Soft  ruth  comes  stealing  through  the  Rhad- 
araanthine  heart ;  tremblings  of  faint  hope  even,  which,  how- 
ever, must  veil  itself  in  austerity  and  rigidity.  The  Mar- 
quis writes :  *  I  perorate  him  very  much ; '  observe  '  my  man, 
*  how  he  droops  his  nose,  and  looks  fixedly,  a  sign  that  he  is 
'reflecting;  or  whirls  away  his  head,  hiding  a  tear:  serious, 
'now  mild,  now  severe,  we  give  it  him  alternately ;  it  is  thus 
'  I  manage  the  mouth  of  this  fiery  animal.'  Had  he  but  read 
the  Ephemerides,  the  Economiques,  the  Precis  des  Elemens 
('the  most  laboured  book  I  have  done,  though  I  wrote  it 
in  such  health ')  ;  had  he  but  got  grounded  in  my  Political 
Economy !  Which,  however,  he  does  not  take  to  with  any 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  he  unhappily  finds  it  hollow,  prag- 
matical, a  barren  jingle  of  formulas ;  pedantic  even ;  unnu- 
tritive  as  the  east  wind.  Blasphemous  words ;  which  (or 
the  like  of  them)  any  eavesdropper  has  but  to  report  to  *  the 
Master ! '  —  And  yet,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  brave  Gabriel  this 
rough-built  young  Hercules;  and  has  finished  handsomely 
^is  Second  Labour?     The  head  of  the  fellow  is  'a  wind-mill 
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and  fire-mill  of  ideas.'  The  War-office  makes  him  captain, 
and  he  is  passionate  for  following  soldiership :  but  then,  un- 
luckily, your  Alexander  needs  such  tools  ;  a  whole  world  for 
workshop !  '  Where  are  the  armies  and  herring-shoals  of 
men  to  come  from  ?  Does  he  think  I  have  money,'  .-nuffles 
the  old  Marquis,  *  to  get  him  up  battles  like  Harlequin  and 
Scaramouch?'  The  fool !  he  shall  settle  down  into  rurality ; 
first,  however,  tliough  it  is  a  risk,  see  a  little  of  Paris. 

At  Paris,  through  winter,  the  brave  Gabriel  carries  all 
before  him ;  shines  in  saloons,  in  the  Versailles  CEil-de- 
Boeuf ;  dines  with  your  Duke  of  Orleans  (young  Chartres, 
not  yet  become  Egalite,  hob-nobbing  with  him)  ;  dines  with 
your  Guemenes,  Broglies,  and  mere  Grandeurs ;  and  is  in- 
vited to  hunt  Even  the  old  women  are  charmed  with  him, 
and  rustle  in  their  satins  :  such  a  light  has  not  risen  in  the 
CEil-de-BcBuf  for  some  while.  Grant,  O  Marquis,  that  there 
are  worse  sad-dogs  than  this.  The  Marquis  grants  partially ; 
and  yet,  and  yet!  Few  things  are  notabler  than  these  suc- 
cessive surveys  by  the  old  IMarquis,  critipally  scanning  his 
young  Count : 

'I  ana  on  my  guard  ;  renu'inbering  liow  vivacity  ol  lirad  ma\  de- 
ceive you  as  to  a  character  of  morass  (de  lourhe) :  but,  all  consitlered, 
one  must  give  him  store  of  exercise ;  what  the  devil  else  to  do  with 
Buch  exuberance,  intellectual  and  sanguineous?  I  know  no  woman 
but  the  Km|)re88  of  liussia  with  whom  this  man  were  gowl  to  marry 
yet.'  '  Hard  to  find  a  dojj  (drCle)  that  had  nu)rc  talent  and  action  in 
the  head  of  him  than  tiiis ;  he  wouhl  reduce  the  devil  to  terms.' 
'Thy  nephew  Whirlwind  (I'Oiinu/au)  assistjj  mu  ;  yestertlay  the  valet 
Luce,  who  is  a  sort  of  privilej^ed  siiniileton,  said  pleasantly,  "  Con- 
fess, M.  io  Comte,  a  man's  body  is  very  unhappy  to  carry  a  head  like 
that.'"  'The  terrible  gifl  of fniniliitritii  (as  Tope  Gregory  called  it)  I 
He  turns  the  great  people  here  round  his  fin<:er.'  —  Or  njtain,  though 
all  this  is  some  years  alterwanls:  '  They  have  never  done  telling  me 
that  he  is  easy  to  set  a-rearing  ;  that  you  eaimot  speak  to  him  re- 
proachfully but  his  eyes,  his  lii)s,  his  colour  testify  that  all  is  (firini, 
mil/;  <m  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  word  of  tenderness  will  make 
him  btirst  into  tears,  and  he  would  tling  himself  into  the  fire  for  you.' 
'  I  pass  my  life  in  cramming  him  {d  U  /lourrw)  with  principles,  witb 
■11  that  I  know  ;  for  this  man,  ever  the  same  as  to  his  fundamentju 
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properties,  has  done  nothing  by  these  long  and  solid  studies  but  aug- 
ment the  rubbish-heap  in  his  head,  whicli  is  a  library  turned  topsy- 
turvy ;  and  then  his  talent  for  dazzling  by  superficials,  for  he  has 
swallowed  all  formulas,  and  cannot  substantiate  anything.'  '  A  wicker- 
basket,  that  lets  all  through ;  disorder  bom ;  credulous  as  a  nnrse  ; 
indiscreet;  a  liar'  (kind  of  white  liar),  'by  exaggeration,  affirma- 
tion, effrontery,  without  need,  and  merely  to  tell  histories;  a  confi- 
dence that  dazzles  you  on  everything;  cleverness  and  talent  without 
limit.  For  the  rest,  the  vices  have  infinitely  less  root  in  him  than  tho 
virtues ;  all  is  facility,  impetuosity,  ineffectuality  (not  for  want  of  lire, 
but  of  plan) ;  wrong-spun,  ravelled  (defaujilt)  in  character:  a  mind 
that  meditates  in  the  vague,  and  builds  of  soap-bells.'  '  Spite  of  the 
bitter  ugliness,  the  intercadent  step,  the  trenchant  breathless  blown- 
-ap  precipitation,  and  the  look,  or,  to  say  better,  the  atrocious  eye- 
brow of  this  man  when  he  listens  and  reflects,  something  told  me 
that  it  was  all  but  ■&  scarecrow  of  old  cloth,  this  ferocious  outward 
garniture  of  his ;  that,  at  bottom,  here  was  perhaps  the  man  in  all 
France  least  capable  of  deliberate  wickedness.'  '  Pie  and  jay  by  in- 
stinct.' '  Wholly  reflex  and  reverberance  (tout  de  reflet  el  de  reverbdre); 
drawn  to  the  right  by  his  heart,  to  the  left  by  his  head,  which  he 
carries  four  paces  from  liim.'  '  May  become  the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
Time.'  'A  blinkard  [myojye)  precipitancy,  bom  with  him,  which 
makes  him  take  the  quagmire  for  firm  earth  — ' 

—  Cluck,  cluck,  —  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  what  prodigy 
is  this  I  have  hatched?  Web-footed,  broad-billed;  which 
will  run  and  drown  itself,  if  Mercy  and  the  parent-fowl  pre- 
vent not ! 

How  inexpressibly  true,  meanwhile,  is  this  that  the  old 
Mai-quis  says:  'He  has  swallowed-all  formulas  {U  a  hume 
torUes  les  formules)*  and  made  away  with  them  !  Formulas, 
indeed,  if  we  think  of  it,  Formulas  and  Gabriel  Honor^  had 
been,  and  were  to  be,  at  death-feud  from  first  to  last.  What 
formula  of  this  formali.sed  (established)  world  had  been  a 
kind  one  to  Gabriel  ?  His  soul  could  find  no  shfelt«*r  m  them, 
they  were  unbelievable  ;  his  body  no  solaceraent,  they  were 
tyrannical,  unfair.  If  there  were  not  pabulum  and  substance 
t)eyond  formulas  and  in  spite  of  them,  then  woe  to  him!  To 
this  man  formulas  would  yield  no  existence  or  habitation,  if 
it  were  nol  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe  and  such  places  ;  but  threat- 
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ened  to  choke  the  life  out  of  him  :  either  formulas  or  he  must 
go  to  the  wall ;  and  so,  after  a  tough  fight,  they,  as  it  proves, 
will  go.  So  cunningly  thrifty  is  Destiny  ;  and  is  quietly 
Bhaping  her  tools  for  the  work  they  are  to  do,  whilst  she 
seems  but  spoiling  and  breaking  them !  For,  consider,  0 
Marquis,  whether  France  herself  will  not,  by  and  by,  have 
to  swallow  a  formula  or  two?  This  sight  thou  lookest  on 
from  the  baths  of  Mount  d'Or,  doe*  it  not  bode  something  of 
that  kind  ?     A  summer  day  in  the  year  1777  : 

'  O  Madame  !  the  narrations  I  would  give  you,  if  I  had  not  a  score 
of  letters  to  airswer,  on  dull  sad  business  !  I  would  paint  to  you  the 
Totive  feast  of  tliis  town,  whicli  took  place  on  the  1-ltli.  The  savages 
descending  in  torrents  from  the  Mountains,  —  our  people  ordered  not 
to  stir  out.  The  curate  with  surplice  and  stole ;  public  justice  in 
periwig ;  mar€chauss€e,  sabre  in  hand,  guarding  the  place,  before 
the  bagpipes  were  permitted  to  begin.  The  dance  interrupted,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  by  battle ;  the  cries  and  fierce  hissings  of 
the  children,  of  the  infirm,  and  other  onlookers,  ogling  it,  tarring  it 
on,  as  the  mob  does  wiien  dogs  fight.  Frightful  men,  or  rather  wild 
creatures  of  the  forest,  in  coarse  woollen  jupes,  and  broad  girths  of 
leather  studded  with  copjier  nails;  of  gigantic  stature,  heightened 
by  the  high  sabots ;  rising  still  higher  on  ti[)-toe,  to  look  at  the 
battle ;  beating  time  to  it ;  rubbing  their  sides  with  their  elbows  : 
their  face  haggard,  covered  with  their  long  greasy  hair ;  top  of  the 
visage  wa.xing  pale,  bottom  of  it  twisting  itself  into  the  rudiments 
of  a  cruel  laugii,  a  ferocious  impatience.  —  And  these  people  pay  the 
taille!  And  you  want  to  take  from  them  their  salt  tool  And  you 
know  not  what  3'ou  strip  bare,  or,  as  you  call  it,  govern  ;  what,  with 
the  lieedli'ss,  cowardly  squirt  of  your  pen,  you  will  think  you  can 
continue  8tripi)ing  with  imi)unity  forever,  till  the  Catastrophe  come  ! 
Such  sights  recall  deep  thoughts  to  one.  "  Poor  Jean-Jacques  !  "  I 
said  to  myself:  "  they  that  sent  tlu-e,  and  thy  System,  to  copy  music 
among  such  a  People  as  these  same,  have  conluleti  thy  System  but 
ill !  "  But,  oh  the  other  hand,  these  thoughts  were  consolatory  for  a 
man  who  has  all  his  life  preached  the  necessity  of  solacing  the  poor, 
of  universal  instruction  ;  who  has  tried  to  show  what  such  instruc- 
tion and  such  solacement  ought  to  be,  if  it  would  form  a  barrier  (the 
sole  po'^'Vle  barrier)  between  oppression  and  revolt ;  the  sole  b>it 
the  infallible  treaty  of  jn-ace  In'twot-n  the  high  and  the  low  I  Ah, 
Madnuic  !  this  govmiment  by  blindman's-bufl*,  stumbling  along  toe 
tar,  will  end  by  the  oknemal  ovekturn.' 
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Prophetic  Marquis !  —  Might  other  nations  listen  to  thee 
better  than  France  did  :  for  it  concerns  them  all !  But  now 
li  it  not  curious  to  think  how  the  whole  world  might  have 
gone  so  differently,  but  for  this  very  prophet  ?  Had  the 
young  Mirabeau  had  a  father  as  other  men  have  ;  or  even 
no  father  at  all !  Consider  him,  in  that  case,  rising  by  nat- 
ural gradation,  by  the  rank,  the  opportunity,  the  irrepressible 
buoyant  faculties  he  had,  step  after  step,  to  official  place,  — 
to  the  chief  official  place ;  as  in  a  time  when  Turgots, 
Ncckers,  and  men  of  ability,  were  grown  indispensable,  he 
was  sure  to  have  done.  By  natural  witchery  he  bewitches 
IVIarie  Antoinette  ;  her  most  of  all,  with  her  quick  susceptive 
instincts,  her  quick  sense  for  whatever  was  great  and  noble, 
her  quick  hatred  for  whatever  was  but  pedantic,  Neckerish, 
Fayettish,  and  pretending  to  be  great.  King  Louis  is  a 
nullity  ;  happily  then  reduced  to  be  one :  there  would  then 
have  been  at  the  summit  of  France  the  one  French  Man 
who  could  have  grappled  with  tliat  great  Question  ;  who, 
yielding  and  refusing,  managing,  guiding,  and,  in  short,  see- 
ing and  daring  what  was  to  be  done,  had  perhaps  saved 
France  her  Revolution  ;  remaking  her  by  peaceabler  meth- 
od>  !  But  to  the  Supreme  Powers  it  seemed  not  so.  Once 
after  a  thousand  years  all  nations  were  to  see  the  great  Con- 
flagration and  Self-combustion  of  a  Nation,  —  and  learn  from 
it  if  they  could.  And  now,  for  a  Swallower  of  Formulas, 
was  there  a  better  schoolmaster  in  the  world  than  this  very 
Friend  of  Men  ;  a  better  education  conceivable  than  this 
which  Alcides-Mirabeau  had  ?  Trust  in  Heaven,  good  reader, 
for  the  fate  of  nations,  for  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

Gabriel  Honor^  has  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  Paris, 
turning  the  great  people  round  his  thuml),  with  that  '■fond 
gaillard,  basis  of  gaiety,'  with  that  '  terrible  don  de  la  fami- 
liarite ;'  with  those  ways  he  has.  Neither,  in  the  quite 
opposite  !Man-of-business  department,  when  summer  comes 
and  rurality  with  it,  is  he  found  wanting.     In  the  summer  of 

vm,.  IV..  0 
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the  year,  the  old  Friend  of  Men  despatches  hira  to  the 
Lhnousin,  to  his  own  estate  of  Pierre  Butfiere,  or  liis  wife's 
own  estate  (under  the  law-balance  about  this  time),  to  see 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  men  there.  Much  is  to 
be  done  there  ;  the  Peasants,  short  of  all  things,  even  of' 
victuals,  here  as  everywhere,  wear  '  a  settled  souffre-douleur 
'  (paiu-stricken)  look,  as  if  they  reckoned  that  the  pillage  of 
*  men  was  an  inevitable  ordinance  of  Heaven,  to  be  put  up 
'with  like  the  wind  and  the  hail.'  Mere,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  Limousin,  Gabriel  is  still  Gabriel :  he  rides,  he  writes 
and  runs  ;  eats  out  of  the  poor  people's  pots ;  speaks  to  them, 
redi'esses  them ;  institutes  a  court  of  Villager  '•  prudJiomines, 
good  men  and  true,'  —  once  more  carries  all  botbre  him. 
Confess,  0  Rhadamanthine  Marquis,  we  say  again,  that 
there  are  worse  sad-dogs  than  this  1  '  He  is,'  confesses  the 
Marquis,  '  the  Demon  of  the  Impossible,  le  demon  de  la  chose 
impossible.'  ^  Most  true  this  also :  impossible  is  a  word  not  in 
his  dictionary.  Thus  the  same  Gabriel  Honore,  long  after- 
wards (as  Dumont  will  witness),  orders  his  secretary  to  do 
some  miracle  or  other,  miraculous  within  tlje  time.  The 
secretary  answers,  "  Monsieur,  it  is  imjwssible."  "  Impos- 
sible ? "  answers  Gabriel :  "  Ne  me  diles  jamais  ce  bete  de 
mot,  Never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word  ! "  Really, 
one  would  say,  a  good  fellow,  were  he  well  dealt  with, — 
though  still  broad-billed,  and  with  latent  tendencies  to  take 
the  water.  The  following  otherwise  insigniticant  L«'tter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bailli,  seems  to  us  worth  copying.  Is  not  his 
young  Lordship,  if  still  in  the  dandy-stnte  and  style-of- 
mockery,  very  handsome  in  it ;  standing  there  in  the  snow  ? 
It  is  of  date  Deceml)er  1771,  and  far  onwards  on  the  road 
towards  Mirabeau  Caslle  : 

'  Frucli  hello  tialiiu/ue  rrpulsi  dnctorrs  l\iim\\m :  here,  di-ar  uncK',  it 
»  bcK>nning  in  gmxl  I^tin,  which  nu-ai)s  tlint  I  am  brukon   with 
fatigue,  not  having,  tiiiR  whole  wivk,  slept  more  tliun  sentinels  do 
Ami  sounding,  at  the  siune  time,  with  (lie  wheels  of  my  veliicla 

>  8m  La  FonUhte:  CoHtu.  I.  iv.  c.  16. 
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nos.  of  the  ruts  and  jolts  that  lie  betweiu  Paris  and  Marseilles 
Ruts  deep  and  numerous.  Moreover,  my  axle  broke  between  Mu- 
creau,  Romane,  Chambertin  and  Beaune ;  the  centre  of  four  wine 
districts :  what  a  geographical  point,  if  I  had  had  the  wit  to  be  a 
drunkard !  The  mischief  happened  towards  five  in  the  evening ; 
my  la  -key  had  gone  on  before.  There  fell  nothing  at  the  time  but 
meltei  snow  ;  happily  it  afterwards  took  some  consistency.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Beaune  made  me  hope  to  find  genius  in  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  :  I  had  need  of  good  counsel ;  the  devil  coun- 
selled me  at  first  to  swear,  but  that  whim  passed,  and  I  fell  by 
preference  into  the  temptation  of  laughing ;  for  a  holy  priest  came 
jogging  up,  wrapt  to  the  chin  :  against  the  blessed  visage  of  whom 
the  sleet  was  beating,  which  made  him  cut  so  singular  a  face,  that 
I  think  this  was  the  thing  drove  me  from  swearing.  The  holy 
man  inquired,  seeing  my  chaise  on  its  beam-ends,  and  one  of  the 
wheels  wanting,  whether  anything  had  befallen  1  I  answered,  "  tliere 
was  nothing  falling  here  but  snow."  "Ah,"  said  he,  ingeniously, 
"it  is  your  cliaise,  then,  that  is  broken."  I  admired  the  sagacity  of 
the  man,  and  begged  him  to  double  his  pace,  with  his  horse's  per- 
mission (who  was  also  making  a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance, 
as  the  snow  beat  on  his  nose) ;  and  to  be  so  good  as  give  notice  at 
Chaigny  that  I  was  there.  He  assured  me  he  would  tell  it  to  the 
postmistress  herself,  she  being  his  cousin  ;  that  she  was  a  very  ami- 
able woman,  married  three  years  ago  to  one  of  the  honestest  men  of 

the  place,  nephew  to  the  king's  procureur  at :  in  fine,  after 

giving  me  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  himself,  the  curate,  of  his  cousin, 
/lis  cousin's  husband,  and  I  know  not  whom  more,  he  was  pleased  to 
give  the  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  thereupon  gave  a  grunt,  and  went 
on.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had  sent  the  postilion  oflf"  to  Mucreau, 
which  he  knew  the  road  to,  for  he  went  thither  daily,  he  said,  to  have 
a  glass ;  a  thing  I  c^ould  m  ell  believe,  or  even  two  glasses.  The  man 
was  but  tipsified  when  he  went ;  happily,  when  he  returned,  which 
was  very  late,  he  was  drunk.  I  walked  sentry  :  several  Beaune 
men  passed,  all  of  whom  asked  me,  if  anything  had  befallen  ?  I 
answered  one  of  them,  that  it  was  an  experiment ;  that  I  had  been 
sent  from  Paris  to  see  whether  a  chaise  would  run  with  one  wheel ; 
mine  had  come  so  far,  but  I  was  going  to  write  that  two  wheels 
were  preferable.  At  this  moment  my  worthy  friend  struck  his  shin 
against  the  other  wheel :  clapped  his  hand  on  the  hurt  place ;  swore, 
as  I  had  near  done;  and  then  said,  smiling,  "Ah,  Monsieur,  there  is 
the  other  wheel !  "  "  The  devil  there  is  !  "  said  I,  as  if  astonished. 
Another,  after  examining  long,  with  a  very  capable  air,  informed  me, 
"Ma  foi.  Monsieur  !  it  is  your  em"  (meaning  e$sieu,  at  axle)  "  thit 
»  broken."'  '* 
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Mirabeaa's  errand  to  Provence,  in  this  winter-seaLX)n,  was 
several-fold.  To  look  after  the  Mirabeau  estates  ;  to  domes- 
ticate himself  among  his  people  and  peers  in  that  region  ;  — 
perhaps  to  choose  a  wife.  Lately,  as  we  saw,  the  old  ]\Iar- 
quis  could  think  of  none  suitable,  if  it  were  not  the  Empress 
Catherine.  But  Gabriel  baa  ripened  astonishingly  since  tliat. 
under  this  sunshine  of  paternal  favour,  —  the  first  gleam  of 
such  weather  he  has  ever  had.  Short  of  the  Empress,  it 
were  very  well  to  marry,  the  Marquis  now  thinks,  provided 
your  bride  had  money.  A  bride,  not  with  money,  yet  with 
connexions,  expectations,  is  found  ;  and  by  stormy  eloquence 
(Marquis  seconding)  is  carried  :  woe  worth  the  hour !  Her 
portrait,  by  the  seconding  Marquis  himself,  is  not  very  cap- 
tivating :  '  Marie-Emilie  de  Covet,  only  daughter  of  the  Mar- 

•  quis  de  Marignane,  in  her  eighteenth  year  tlien  ;  she  had  a 
'  very  ordinary  face,  even  a  vulgar  one  at  the  first  glance ; 

*  brown,  nay  almost  tawny  (mauricaud)  ;  fine  eyes,  fine  hair ; 
'  teeth  not  good,  but  a  prett^'ish  continual  smile;  figure  small, 
'  but  agreeable,  though  leaning  a  little  to  one  side  ;  showed 
'  great  sprightliness  of  mind,  ingenuous,  adroit,  delicate,  lively, 
'  sportful ;  one  of  the  most  essentially  pretty  characters.'  This 
brown,  almost  tawny  little  woman,  much  of  a  fool  too,  Mim- 
beau  gets  to  wife,  on  the  22d  of  June  1772.  With  her,  and 
with  a  pension  of  3,000  francs  from  his  father-in-law,  and 
one  of  6,000  from  his  own  father  (say  500/.  in  all),  and 
rich  expectancies,  he  shall  sit  down,  in  the  bottom  of  Pro- 
vence, by  his  own  hired  hearth,  in  the  town  of  Aix,  and 
bh'ss  llcavfU. 

Candotu'  will  admit  that  this  young  Alexander,  just  begin- 
ning his  twenty-fourth  year,  might  grumble  a  little,  seeing 
only  one  such  world  to  conquer.  However,  he  had  his  books, 
he  had  his  hopes;  health,  faculty;  a  Universe  (whereof even 
Uie  town  of  Aix  formed  part)  all  rich  with  fruit  and  forbid- 
den-fruit round  him  ;  the  unspeakable  '  seed-field  of  Time  ' 
wherein  to  sow  :  he  said  to  himself.  Go  to,  I  will  be  wise 
And  yet  human  nature  ia  frail.     One  can  ji  Ige  too,  whel)n'r 
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the  old  Marquis,  now  coming  into  decided  lawsuit  with  his 
wife,  was  of  a  humour  to  forgive  peccadilloes.  The  terrible 
hoarsely  calm,  Rhadamanthine  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  matter  of  tlie  lawsuit  to  his  brother,  and  en- 
joins silence  from  all  mortals  but  him,  might  affect  weak" 
nerves  ;  wherefore,  contrary  to  purpose,  we  omit  it.  0  just 
Marquis  !  In  fact,  the  Riquetti  household,  at  this  time,  can 
do  little  for  frail  human  nature  ;  except,  perhaps,  make  it 
fall  faster.  The  Riquetti  household  is  getting  scattered  ;  not 
always  led  asunder,  but  driven  and  hurled  asunder:  the  tor- 
nado times  for  it  have  begun.  One  daughter  is  Madame  du 
Saillant  (still  living),  a  judicious  sister :  another  is  Madame 
de  Cabris,  not  so  judicious  ;  for,  indeed,  her  husband  has 
lawsuits,  —  owing  to  '  defamatory  couplets  '  proceeding  from 
him  ;  she  gets  '  insulted  on  tlie  public  promenade  of  Grasse,' 
by  a  certain  Baron  de  Villeneuve-Moans,  whom  some  de- 
famatory couplet  had  touched  upon  ;  —  all  the  parties  in  the 
business  being  fools.  Nay,  poor  woman,  she  by  and  by,  we 
find,  takes  up  with  preternuptial  persons ;  with  a  certain 
Brianson  in  epaulettes,  described  candidly,  by  the  F'lk 
Adoptif,  as  '  a  man  who '  —  is  not  fit  to  be  described. 

A  young  heir-apparent  of  all  the  Mirabeaus  is  required  to 
make  some  figure ;  especially  in  marrying  himself.  The 
present  young  heir-apparent  has  nothing  to  make  a  figure 
with  but  bare  five-hundred  a-year,  and  very  considerable 
debts.  Old  Mirabeau  is  hard  as  the  Mosaic  rock,  and  no 
wand  proves  miraculous  on  him  ;  for  trousseaus,  cadeaus,  foot- 
wjishings,  festivities  and  house-heatings,  he  does  simply  not 
yield  one  sou.  The  heir  must  himself  yield  them.  He  does 
t'o,  and  handsomely:  but,  alas,  the  five-hundred  a-year,  and 
\ '  ly  considerable  debts?  Quit  Aix  and  dinner-giving; 
retire  to  the  old  Chateau  in  the  gorge  of  tvvo  valleys!  De- 
vised and  done.  But  now,  a  young  \Vif(;  used  to  the  delica- 
cies of  life,  ought  she  not  to  have  some  suite  of  rooms  done- 
up  for  her?  Upholsterers  hammer  and  fin'bish  ;  with  effect; 
O'^i   without  bills.     Then  the  very  considerable   Jew-debts' 
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Poor  Mirabeau  sees  nothing  forit,  but  to  run  to  the  father-in- 
law  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  conjure  him  to  make,  those 
'  rich  expectations'  in  some  measure  fruitiuns.  Forty-thou- 
sand francs  ;  to  such  length  will  the  father-in-law,  moved  by 
tliese  tears,  by  this  fire-eloquence,  table  ready-money ;  pro- 
vided old  Marquis  Mirabeau,  who  has  some  provisional  re- 
versionary interest  in  the  thing,  will  grant  quittance.  Old 
Marquis  Mirabeau,  written  to  in  the  most  impa-sioned  per^ 
suasive  manner,  answers  by  a  letter,  of  the  sort  they  call 
Sealed  Letter  (Lettre  de  Cachet),  ordering  the  impassioned 
Persuasive,  under  his  Majesty's  hand  and  seal,  to  bundle  into 
Coventry  as  we  should  say,  into  Manosque  as  the  Sealed 
Letter  says  I  —  Farewell,  thou  old  Chateau,  with  thy  uphol- 
stered rooms,  on  thy  sheer  rock,  by  the  angry-flowing  Du- 
rance :  welcome,  thou  miserable  little  borough  of  Manosque, 
since  hither  Fate  drives  us  1  In  Mano-que,  loo,  a  man  can 
live,  and  read ;  can  write  an  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme  (and 
have  it  printed  in  Swhzerland,  1774)  ;  full  of  fire  and  rough 
vigour,  and  still  worth  reading. 

The  Essay  on  Despotism,  with  so  little  of  the  Epheoieridet 
and  Que.snay  in  it,  could  find  but  a  hard  critic  in  the  old 
Marquis  ;  snufHing-out  something  (one  fancies)  about  '  Re- 
flex and  reverberance  ; '  formulas  getting  swallowed;  rash 
hairbrain  treating  matters  that  require  age  and  gravity ;  — 
however,  let  it  pass.  Unhappily  there  came  other  offences. 
A  certain  gawk,  named  Chevalier  de  Gassaud,  accustomed  to 
visit  in  the  house  at  Manosciue,  sees  good  to  commence  a 
kind  of  theoretic  fiirtation  with  the  little  brown  Wite,  which 
she  theoretically  sees  good  to  return.  Billet  meets  billet 
glance  follows  g\i\ncQ,  crescendo  allegro  ;  —  till  the  Husband 
opens  his  lips,  volcano-like,  with  a  proposal  to  kick  Chevalier 
de  (iassand  <»ut  of  doors.  Chevalier  de  Gassaud  goes  un- 
kicked,  but  not  without  some  explosion  or  iclcU:  there  is  Iik<' 
to  be  a  du(d  ;  only  that  Gassaud,  knowing  what  a  sword  this 
Uiquetti  wears,  will  not  tight;  and  his  father  has  to  plead 
Aud  beg.     Generous.  Count,  kill  not  my  piwr  son :  alas,  al 
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I  rjidy  this  most  lamentable  explosion  itself  has  broken-off  the 
finest  marriage-settlement,  and  now  the  family  will  not  hear 
of  him  !  The  generous  Count,  so  pleaded  with,  not  only 
flings  the  duel  to  the  winds,  but  gallops  off,  forgetful  of  the 
Lettre  de  Cachet,  half  desperate,  to  plead  with  the  marriage- 
family  ;  to  preach  with  them,  and  pray,  till  they  have  taken 
poor  Gassaud  into  favour  again.  Prosperous  in  this,  for 
nothing  can  resist  such  pleading,  he  may  now  ride  home 
more  leisurely,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  right  action  for 
once. 

As  we  hint,  this  ride  of  his  lies  beyond  the  limit*  fixed  in 
the  royal  Sealed  Letter ;  but  no  one  surely  will  mind  it,  no 
one  will  report  it.  A  beautiful  summer  evening:  O  poor 
Gabriel,  it  is  the  last  peaceably  prosperous  ride  thou  shalt 
have  for  long,  —  perhaps  almost  ever  in  the  world  !  For  lo  ! 
who  is  this  that  comes  curridiug  through  the  level  yellow 
sunlight ;  like  one  of  Respectability,  keeping  his  gig  ?  By 
Day  and  Night !  it  is  that  base  Baron,  de  Villeneuve-Moans, 
who  insulted  Sister  Cabris  in  the  promenade  of  Grasse  ! 
Human  nature,  without  time  for  reflection,  is  liable  to  err. 
The  swift-rolling  gig  is  already  in  contact  with  one,  the  horse 
rearing  against  your  horse ;  and  you  dismount,  almost  with- 
out knowing.  Satisfaction  which  gentlemen  expect.  Mon- 
sieur !  No  ?  Do  I  hear  rightly  No  ?  In  that  case,  Mon- 
sieur —  And  this  wild  Gabriel  (horresco  referens  !)  clutches 
the  respectable  Villeneuve-Moans  ;  and  horsewhips  him  there, 
not  emblematically  only,  but  practically,  on  the  king's  high 
way  :  seen  of  some  peasants  !  Here  is  a  message  for  Rumour 
to  blow  abroad. 

Rumour  blows,  —  to  Paris  as  elsewhither :  for  answer,  on 
the  26th  of  June  1774,  there  arrives  a  fresh  Sealed  Letter 
of  more  emphasis ;  there  arrive  with  it  grim  cj\tchpoles  and 
their  chaL^e :  the  Swaliower  of  Formulas,  snatched  away 
from  his  wife,  from  his  (hild  then  dying,  from  his  last  shadow 
9f  a  home,  even  an  exiled  home,  is  tr-ir  dling  towards  Mar- 
seilles ;  towards  the  Castle  of  If,  whiJi  frowns-out  among 
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the  waters  in  the  roadstead  there !  Girt  with  the  blue  Med- 
iterranean;  within  iix>n  stanchions;  cut-ofF  from  pen,  paper 
and  friends,  and  men,  except  the  Cerberus  of  the  place,  who 
is  charged  to  be  very  sharp  with  hira,  there  shall  he  sit :  such 
virtue  is  in  a  Sealed  Letter;  so  has  the  grim  old  Marquis 
ordered  it.  Our  gleam  of  sunshine,  then,  is  darkening  mis- 
erably down  ?  Down,  O  thou  jx)or  Mirabeau,  to  thick  mid- 
night !  Surely  Formulas  are  ail-too  cruel  on  thee :  thou  art 
getting  really  into  war  with  Formulas  (terriblest  of  wars) ; 
and  thou,  by  God's  help  and  the  Devil's,  wilt  make  away 
with  them, —  in  the  terriblest  manner  !  From  this  hour,  we 
say,  thick  and  thicker  darkness  settles  round  poor  Gabriel ; 
his  life-path  growing  ever  painful ler ;  alas,  growing  ever 
more  devious,  beset  by  ignes  fatui,  and  lights  not  of  Heaven. 
Such  Alcides'  Labours  have  seldom  been  allotted  to  any  man. 
Check  thy  hot  frenzy,  thy  hot  tears,  poor  Mirabeau  ;  ad- 
just thyself  as  it  may  be ;  for  there  is  no  help.  Autumn 
becomes  loud  winter,  revives  into  gi-ntle  spring :  the  waves 
beat  round  the  Castle  of  If,  at  the  mouth  of  Marseilles  har- 
bour;  girdling  in  the  unhappiest  man.  No,  not  the  unhap- 
piest :  poor  Gabriel  has  such  a  '■fond  gaWard,  basis  of  joy 
and  gaiety; '  there  is  a  deep  fiery  life  in  him,  which  no  black- 
ness of  destiny  can  quench.  The  Cerberus  of  If,  M.  Dal- 
legre,  relents,  as  all  Cerberuses  do  with  him  ;  gives  paper, 
gives  8)-mpathy  and  counsel.  Nay  letters  have  already  been 
introduced  ;  *  buttoned  in  some  scoundrel's  gaiters,*  the  old 
Marquis  says  !  On  Sister  du  Saillaut's  kind  letter  there  fall 
'tears;'  nevertheless  you  do  not  always  weep.  You  do 
better ;  write  a  brave  Col-d' Argent's  Memoirs  (quoted-frora 
above)  ;  occupy  yourself  with  projects  and  efforts.  Some- 
times, alas,  you  do  worse,  though  in  the  other  direction,  — 
where  Canteen-keepers  have  pretty  wives !  A  mere  pecca- 
dillo this  of  the  frail  fair  Cantiniere  (accorditig  to  the  Fi'U 
Adoptif)  ;  of  which  too  much  was  made  nt  the  time.  —  Nor 
are  juster  consolations  wanting;  sisters  and  brothers  bidding 
fou  be  of  hope.     Our  readers  have  heard  Count  Mirab<>au 
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designated  as  '  the  elder  of  my  lads : '  what  if  we  now  ex- 
hibited the  younger  for  one  moment  ?  The  Maltese  Chev 
alier  de  Mirabeau,  a  rough  son  of  the  sea  in  those,  days : 
be  also  is  a  sad  dog,  but  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
the  elder.  He  has  started  from  Malta,  from  a  sick-bed,  and 
got  hither  to  Marseilles,  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  the  link  of 
Nature  drawing  him,  shaggy  sea-monster  as  he  is. 

'  It  was  a  rough  wind  ;  none  of  the  boatmen  would  leave  the  quay 
witli  nae  :  I  induced  two  of  them,  more  by  bullyings  than  by  money; 
for  thou  knowest  I  have  no  money,  and  am  well  furnished,  thank 
God,  with  the  gift  of  speaking  or  stuttering.  I  reach  the  Castle  of 
If:  gates  closed;  and  the  Lieutenant,  as  M.  Dallegre  was  not  there, 
tells  me  quite  sweetly  that  I  must  return  as  I  came.  "  Not,  if  you 
please,  till  I  have  seen  Gabriel."  "It  is  not  allowed."  —  "I  will 
write  to  him."  "Not  that  either."  —  "Then  I  will  wait  for  M. 
Dallegre."  "Just  so;  but  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  not  more." 
Whereupon  I  take  my  resolution  ;  I  go  to  La  Mouret'  (the  Canteen- 
keeper's  pretty  wife) ;  'we  agree  that  so  soon  as  the  tattoo  is  beat,  I 
shall  see  this  poor  devil.  I  get  to  him,  in  fact ;  not  like  a  paladin, 
but  like  a  pickpocket  or  a  gallant,  which  thou  wilt;  and  we  unbosom 
ourselves.  They  had  been  afraid  that  he  would  heat  my  head  to  the 
temperature  of  his  own  :  Sister  Cabris,  they  do  him  little  justice  ;  I 
can  assure  thee  that  while  he  was  telling  me  his  story,  and  when  my 
rage  broke  out  in  these  words:  "Though  still  weakly,  I  have  two 
arms,  strong  enough  to  break  M.  Villeneuve-Moans's,  or  his  cowardly 
persecuting  brother's  at  least,"  be  said  to  me,  "  Mon  ami,  thou  wilt 
ruin  us  both."  And,  I  confess,  this  consideration  alone,  perliaps, 
hindered  the  execution  of  a  project,  which  could  not  have  profited, 
which  nothing  but  the  fermentation  of  a  head  such  as  mine  could 
excuse.'  ^ 

Reader,  this  tarry  young  Maltese  Chevalier  is  the  Vicomte 
de  Mirabeau,  or  Younger  Mirabeau  ;  whom  all  men  heard  of 
in  the  Revolution  time,  —  oftenest  by  the  more  familiar  name 
of  Mirabeau- Tonneau,  or  Barrel  Mirabeau,  from  his  bulk, 
and  the  quantity  of  drink  he  usually  held.  It  is  the  same 
Barrel  Mirabeau  who,  in  the  States-General,  broke  his  sword, 
because  the  Noblesse  gave-in,  and  chivalry  was  now  ended: 
for  in  politics  he  was  directly  the  opposite  of  his  elder  broth- 
1  Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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er ;  and  spoke  considerably  as  a  public  man,  making  men 
laugh  (for  he  was  a  wild  surly  fellow,  with  much  wit  in  hira 
and  mych  liquor)  ;  —  then  went  indignantly  across  the  Rhine, 
and  drilled  Emigrant  Regiments  :  but  as  he  sat  one  morning 
m  his  tent,  sour  of  stomach  doubtless  and  of  heart,  meditat- 
ing in  Tartarean  humour  on  the  turn  things  took,  a  certain 
captain  or  subaltern  demands  admittance  on  business ;  is 
refused ;  again  demands,  and  then  again,  till  tiie  C!olpnel 
Viscount  Barrel  Mii-abeau,  blazing-up  into  a  mere  burning 
brandy-barrel,  clutches  his  sword,  and  turables-out  on  this 
canaille  of  an  intruder,  —  alas,  on  the  canaille  of  an  in- 
truder's sword-point  (who  drew  with  swift  dexterity),  and 
dies,  and  it  is  all  done  with  him  !  That  was  the  fifth  act  of 
Barrel  Mirabeau's  life-tragedy,  unlike,  and  yet  like,  this  first 
act  in  the  Castle  of  If;  and  so  the  curtain  fell,  tlie  News- 
papers calling  it  '  apoplexy  '  and  *  alarming  accident.' 

Brother  and  Sisters,  the  little  brown  Wife,  the  Cerberus 
of  If,  all  solicit  for  a  penitent  unfortunate  sinner.  The  old 
Marquis's  ear  is  deaf  as  that  of  Destiny.  Solely  by  way  of 
variation,  not  of  alleviation,  the  rather  as  the  If  Cerberus  too 
has  been  bewitched,  he  has  this  sinner  removed,  in  May  next, 
after  some  nine-months  space,  to  the  Castle  of  Joux  ;  an 
'  old  owl's  nest,  with  a  few  invalids,'  among  the  Jura  Moun- 
Uiins.  Instead  of  melancholy  main,  let  him  now  try  the 
melancholy  granites  (still  capped  with  snow  at  this  season), 
with  their  mists  and  owlets ;  and  on  the  whole  adjust  himself 
as  if  for  permanence  or  continuance  there ;  on  a  pension  of 
1,200  fnincs,  fifty  pounds  a-year,  since  he  could  not  do  with 
five-hundred  1  Poor  Mirabeau  ;  —  and  jxwr  Mirabeau's 
Wife  ?  Header,  the  foolish  little  brown  woman  tires  of  so- 
liciting: her  child  being  buried,  her  husband  buried  alive, 
and  her  little  brown  self  being  still  above  ground  and  under 
twenty,  lilio  takes  to  recreation,  theoretic  flirtation;  ceases 
soliciting,  begins  «ucce.ssfiil  forgi'tting.  The  n)!irriage,  cut 
asunder  that  day  the  calchpole  chaise  drew-up  at  Mannsque, 
will  never  come  together  again,  in  spite  of  efforts  ;  but  flow 
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onwards  in  two  separate  stream?,  to  lose  itself  in  the  fright 
fullest  sand-deserts.  Husband  and  wife  never  more  saw 
each  other  with  eyes. 

Not  far  from  the  melancholy  Castle  of  Joux  lies  the  little 
melancholy  borough  of  Pontarlier  ;  whither  our  Prisoner  has 
leave,  on  his  parole,  to  walk  when  he  chooses.  A  melan- 
choly little  borough  :  yet  in  it  is  a  certain  Monnier  House- 
hold ;  whereby  hangs,  and  will  hang,  a  tale.  Of  old  M. 
Monnier,  respectable  legal  President,  now  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  we  shall  «ay  less  than  of  his  wife,  Sophie  Monnier 
(once  de  Ruffey,  from  Dijon,  sprung  from  legal  Presidents 
there),  who  is  still  but  short  way  out  of  her  teens.  Yet  she 
has  been  married,  or  seemed  to  be  married,  four  years :  one 
of  the  loveliest  sad-heroic  women  of  this  or  any  district  of 
country.  What  accursed  freak  of  Fate  brought  January 
and  May  together  here  once  again  ?  Alas,  it  is  a  custom 
there,  good  reader !  Thus  tlie  old  Naturalist  Buffon,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  (what  is  called  'the  Saint-Martin's 
summer  of  incipient  dotage  and  new-myrtle  garlands,'  which 
visits  some  men),  went  ransacking  the  country  for  a  young 
wife,  had  very  nearly  got  this  identical  Sophie  ;  but  did  get 
another,  known  as  Madame  de  Buffon,  well  known  to  Philip 
Egalite,  having  turned  out  ill.  Sophie  de  Ruffey  loved  wise 
men,  but  not  at  that  extremely  advanced  period  of  life. 
However,  the  question  for  her  is  :  Does  siie  love  a  Convent 
better  ?  Her  mother  and  father  are  rigidly  devout,  and 
rigidly  vain  and  poor :  the  poor  girl,  sad-heroic,  is  probably 
a  kind  of  freethinker.  .  And  now,  old  President  Monnier 
'quarrelling  with  his  daughter;'  and  then  coming  over  tc 
Pontarlier  with  gold-bags,  marriage-settlements,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  dying  soon  ?  It  is  that  same  miserable  tale,  often 
sung  against,  often  spoken  against ;  very  miserable  indeed  !  — 
But  fancy  wliat  an  effect  the  fiery  eloquence  of  a  IMirabeau 
produced  in  this  sombre  Household  :  one's  young  girl-dreams 
vncaruated,  most  unexpectedly,  in  this  wild-glowing  mass  of 
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manhood,  though  rather  ugly  ;  old  Slonnier  himself  gleara- 
ing-up  into  a  kind  of  vitality  to  hear  him  !  Or  fancy  whether 
a  sad-heroic  face,  glancing  on  you  with  a  tliankfuhiess  like 

to  hecome  glad-heroic,  were   not ?     Mirabeau  felt,  by 

known  symptoms,  that  the  sweetest,  fatallest  incantation  was 
stealing  over  him,  which  could  lead  only  to  the  devil,  for  all 
parties  interested.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  entreating  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  that  she  would  come  to  him  :  thereby 
might  the  '  sight  of  his  duties '  fortify  him ;  he  meanwhile 
would  at  least  forbear  Pontarlier.  The  wife  '  answered  by  a 
'  few  icy  lines,  indicating,  in  a  covert  way,  that  she  thought 
'  me  not  in  my  wits.'  He  ceases  forbearing  Pontarlier ; 
sweeter  is  it  than  the  owl's  nest:  he  returns  thither,  with 
sweeter  and  ever  sweeter  welcome;  and  so  — !  — 

Old  Monnier  saw  nothing,  or  winked  hard ;  —  not  so  our 
old  foolish  Commandant  of  the  Castle  of  Joux.  He,  though 
kind  to  his  prisoner  Utrmeily,  '  had  been  making  some  [>re- 
'  tensions  to  Sophie  himself;  he  was  but  forty  or  five-and- 
'  forty  years  older  than  I ;  my  ugliness  was  not  greater  than 
'  his ;  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  honest  man.' 
Green-eyed  Jealousy,  in  the  shape  of  this  ohl  ugly  Com- 
mandant, warns  Monnier  by  letter;  also,  on  some  thin  pre- 
text, restricts  Mirabeau  henceforth  to  the  four  walls  of  Joux. 
Mirabeau  flings  back  such  restriction,  in  an  indignant  Letter 
to  this  green-eyed  Commandant ;  indignantly  steps  over  into 
Switzerland,  which  is  but  a  few  tniles  off;  —  returns,  how- 
ever, in  a  day  or  two  (it  is  dark  January  1776),  covertly  to 
Ponlarller.  There  is  an  explosion,  what  they  call  ecUu. 
Sophie  Moimier,  sharply  dealt  with,- resists ;  avows  her  love 
for  Gabriel  IIonor<5 ;  asserts  her  right  to  love  him,  her  pur- 
Itoxi  to  continue  doing  it.  She  is  sent  home  to  Dijon  ;  Ga- 
briel Ilonore  covertly  follows  her  thither. 

Kx|)I()sions  :  what  a  contiimed  series  of  explosions,  — 
through  winter,  spring,  siunmer!  There  are  tears,  devo* 
lional  «;xercised,  threatenings  to  commit  suicide  ;  there  are, 
«toIen  interviews,  perils,  proud  avowals  and  lowly  conceo 
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ments.  He  on  his  part  *  voluntarily  constitutes  himself 
prisoner;'  and  does  other  haughty,  vehement  things;  some 
Commandants  behaving  honourably,  and  some  not  :  one 
Commandant  (old  Marquis  Mirabeau  of  the  Chateau  of 
Bignon)  getting  ready  his  thunderbolts  in  the  distance  !  '  I 
'  have  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  Mont  Saint-Michel,  in 
'Normandy,'  says  the  old  Marquis:  'I  think  that  piison 
'  good,  because  there  is  first  the  Castle  itself,  then  a  ring- 
'  work  all  round  the  mountain  ;  and,  after  that,  a  pretty  long 

*  passage  among  the  sands,  where  you  need  guides,  to  avoid 

•  being  drowned  in  the  quicksands.'  Yes,  it  rises  there,  that 
Mountain  of  Saint-Michel,  and  Mountain  of  Misery  ;  tower- 
ing sheer  up,  like  a  bleak  Pisgah  with  outlooks  only  into 
desolation,  sand,  salt-water  and  despair.*  Fly,  thou  poor 
Gabriel  Honore  !  Thou  poor  Sophie,  return  to  Pontarlier  ; 
for  Con  vent- walls  too  are  cruel ! 

Gabriel  Hies ;  and  indeed  there  Hy  with  him  Sister  Cabris 
and  her  pretei'nuptial  epauletted  Brianson,  who  are  already 
in  flight  for  their  own  behoof:  into  deep  thickets  and  cov- 
ered ways,  wide  over  the  South-west  of  France.  Marquis 
Mirabeau,  thinking  with  a  fond  sorrow  of  Mont  Saint-Michel 
and  its  quicksands,  chooses  the  two  best  bloodhounds  the 
Police  of  Paris  has  (Inspector  Brugniere  and  another) ; 
and,  unmuzzling  them,  cries:  Hunt!  —  Man  being  a  vena- 
tory  creature,  and  the  Chase  perennially  interesting  to  him, 
we  have  thought  it  might  be  good  to  present  certain  broken 
glimpses  of  this  man-hunt  through  the  South-west  of  France  ; 
of  which,  by  a  singular  felicity,  some  Narrative  exists,  in  the 

i|>e  of  official  rejwrts,  very  ill-spelt  and  otherwise  curious, 
wriiten  down  sectionally  by  the  chief  slot-hound  himself,  for 
transmittal  to  the  chief  huntsman  eyeing  it  intently  from  the 
distance.  It  is  not  every  day  that  there  is  such  game  afield 
as  a  Gabriel  Honore,  such  a  huntsman  tallyhoing  in  the 
distance   as  old    INIarquis    Mirabeau  ;    or  that  you   have  a 

1  See  Mimoiret  de  Matlame  de  Genlit,  iii.  201. 
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bound  who  can,  in  never  so  bad  spelling,  tell  you  what  his 
notions  of  the  business  are  : 

'  On  arriving  at  Dijon,  I  went  to  see  Madame  la  iPrdsidente  Ruflfey, 
to  gatlier  new  informations  from  her.  Madame  informed  me  that 
tliere  w«s  in  tlio  town  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Macon,  a  half-pay  offi- 
cer, who  was  tiie  Sieur  Mirabeau's  friend,  his  companion  and  con- 
fidant, and  that  if  any  one  could  get  acquainted  with  hhn' — . — 
'  The  Sieur  Brugniere  went  therefore  to  lodge  at  this  Macon's 
inn  ;  finds  means  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  atfecting  the  same 
tastes,  following  him  to  fencing-rooms,  billiard-tables  and  other  such 
places.'  — 

'  Accordingly,  on  reaching  Geneva,  we  learn  that  the  Sieur  Mira- 
beau  did  arrive  there  on  the  fifth  of  June.  He  left  it  for  Thonon  in 
Savoy  ;  two  women  in  men's-clothes  came  asking  for  him,  and  they 
all  went  away  together,  by  Chainbc'ry,  and  thence  by  Turin.  At 
Thonon  we  could  not  learn  what  road  they  had  taken  ;  so  secret  are 
they,  and  involve  themselves  in  all  manner  of  detours.  After  three 
days  of  incredible  fatigue,  we  discover  the  nian  that  had  driven 
them :  it  is  back  to  Geneva  that  they  are  gone  ;  wo  liasten  hither 
ag.ain,  and  have  good  hope  of  finding  them  now.' —  Hope  fallacious 
as  before  ! 

'  However,  what  helps  Brugniiire  and  me  a  little  is  this,  that  the 
Sieur  Mirabeau  and  his  tniin,  though  already  armed  like  smugglers, 
bought  yet  other  pistols,  and  likewise  sabres,  even  a  hunting-knife 
with  a  secret  pistol  for  handle  ;  we  learned  this  at  Geneva.  Tliey 
take  remote  diabolic  roads  to  avoid  entering  France.'  *  ♦  ♦  * 
'  Following  on  foot  the  trace  of  them,  it  brings  us  to  Lyons,  where 
they  seem  to  have  ttiken  the  most  obscure  methods,  accompanied 
with  impenetrable  cunning,  to  enter  the  town  :  we  lost  all  track  of 
them  ;  our  researche  were  most  painful.  At  length  wo  have  come 
ujion  a  man  named  Saint-Jean,  confidential  servant  of  Madame  de 
Cabris.'  —  'On  quitting  this,  along  with  Briansim,  who  I  think  is  n, 
bad  subject,  M.  de  Mirabeau  signified  to  Saint-tlean  that  they  were 
going  to  Lorgue  in  Provence,  which  is  Hrianson's  country;  that 
Drianson  was  then  to  accompany  him  tia  far  as  Nice,  whore  he  would 
embark  for  Geneva  and  pass  a  month  there.'  — 

'P'ollowing  this  trace  of  M.  de  Mirabonu,  who  had  ombarko<l  on' 
'he  Rhone  at  Lyons,  wc  came  to  Avignon  :  hero  wo  find  he  took 
p«i8t-horH('8,  having  sent  for  thorn  half  a  leairue  from  tho  town  ;  ho 
had  another  pair  of  pistols  bought  for  him  here;  and  then,  beiuff 
well  hidden  in  the  cabriolet,  drove  through  Avignon,  put  letter*  ic 
the  post-oflicc  ;  it  was  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     But  now  at 
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Ihat  time  was  the  chief  tumult  of  tlie  Beaucaire  Fair,*  and  this  cab- 
riolet was  so  lost  in  the  crowd  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  track 
it  farther.  However,  the  domestic  Samt-Jean  '  — .  *  *  —  'a 
M.  Marsaut,  Advocate,  an  honourable  man,  who  gave  us  all  possible 
directions.'  '  He  introduced  us  to  this  Brianson,  with  whom  we  con- 
trived to  sup.  We  gave  ourselves  out  for  travellers,  Lyons  mer- 
cliant5,  wlio  were  going,  the  one  of  us  to  Geneva  and  Italy,  the  other 
to  Geneva  only  :  it  was  the  way  to  make  this  Brianson  speak.'  *  *  * 
'  When  you  leave  Provence  to  pass  into  the  Country  of  Nice,  yon 
Lave  to  wade  across  the  Var;  a  torrent  which  is  almost  always  dan- 
gerous, and  is  often  impracticable :  it  sometimes  spreads  out  to  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  breadtli,  and  has  an  astonishing  rapidity  at  all 
times  :  its  reputation  is  greater  still  ;  and  travellers  who  have  to 
cross  speak  of  it  with  terror.  On  each  bank  there  are  strong  men 
wlio  make  a  trade  of  passing  travellers  across ;  going  before  them 
Hnd  around  them,  with  strong  poles,  to  sound  the  bottom,  which  will 
change  several  times  in  a  day :  they  take  great  pains  to  increase 
your  fear,  even  when  there  is  not  danger.  Those  people,  by  whose 
means  we  passed,  told  us  that  they  had  offered  to  pass  a  gentleman 
having  the  same  description  as  he  we  seek ;  that  this  gentleman 
would  have  nobody,  but  crossed  with  some  women  of  the  country, 
wlio  were  wading  without  guide  ;  that  he  seemed  to  dislike  being 
looked  at  too  close  :  we  made  the  utmost  researches  there.  We 
found  that,  at  some  distance,  this  ix;rson  had  entered  a  hedge-tavern 
for  some  refreshment ;  that  he  liad  a  gold  box  with  a  lady's  portrait 
In  it.  and  in  a  word  the  same  description  everywaj- ;  that  he  asked 
if  they  did  not  know  of  any  ship  at  Nice  for  Italy,  and  that  they 
told  him  of  one  for  England.  He  had  crossed  the  Var,  as  I  had  the 
honour  of  informing  you,  Monsieur,  above :  I  have  the  honour  of 
,.1,    -ving  that  there  is  no  Police  at  Nice.'     *        * 

*  '  Found  that  there  had  embarked,  at  Villefranche,  which 
is  iiMutlier  little  haven  near  to  Nice,  a  private  person  unknown,  an- 
swering still  to  the  same  description  (except  that  he  wore  a  red  coat, 
iwliereas  M.  de  Mirabeau  has  been  followed  hitherto  under  a  green 
Isoat,  a  red-brown  one  (mordort),  and  a  gray  ribbed  one)  ;  and  em- 
gpked  for  England.  In  spite  of  this  we  sent  persons  into  the 
ghts  to  get  information,  who  know  the  secret  passages ;  the 
S!eur  Brugniere  mounted  a  mule  accustomed  to  those  horrifi:;  and 
terrifying  Mountains,  took  a  guide,  and  made  all  possible  researches 
»o  :  in  a  word.  Monsieur,  we  have  done  all  that  the  human  mind 
P esprit  humain)  can  imagine,  and  this  wlien  the  heats  are  so  exces 
are ;  and  we  are  worn-out  with  fatigue,  and  our  limbs  swoln.' 

'  Napoleon's  Souper  de  Beaucaire  I 
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No :  all  that  the  human  mind  can  imagine  is  ineffectual. 
On  the  twenty-third  night  of  August  (1776),  Sophie  de  Mon- 
nier,  in  man's  clothes,  is  scaling  the  Monnier  garden-wall  at 
Pontarlier ;  is  crossing  the  Swiss  marches,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak  of  darkness,  borne  on  the  wings  of  love  and  despair. 
Gabriel  Honor^,  wrapped  in  the  like  cloak,  borne  on  the 
like  vehicle,  is  gone  with  her  to  Holland,  —  thenceforth  a 
\>roken  man. 

'  Crime  forever  lamentable,'  ejaculates  the  S\ls  Adoptif ; 
of  which  the  world  has  so  spoken,  and  must  forever  speak  ! ' 
There  are,  indeed,  many  things  easy  to  be  spoken  of  it  ;  and 
also  some  things  not  easy  to  be  spoken.     Why,  for  example, 
thou  virtuous  Fils  Adoptif,  was  that  of  the  Canteen-keeper' 
wife  at  If  such  a  peccadillo,  and  this  of  the  legal  President' 
wife  such  a  crime,  lamentable  to  that  late  date  of  '  forever  'i 
The  present  reviewer  fancies  them   to  be  the  same  crimi 
Again,  might  not  the  first  grand  criminal  and  sinner  in  tli; 
business  be  legal  President  Monnier,  the  distracted,  spleen- 
stricken,  moon-stricken  old  man;  —  liable  to  trial,  with  non- 
acquittal  or  difficult  acquittal,  at  the  great  Bar  of  Natur 
herself?     And  then  the  second  sinner  in  it?  and  the  thiv 
and  the  fourth  ?     '  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  ! '  - 
One  thing,  therefore,  the  present  reviewer  will  speak,  in  tl. 
words  of  old  Samuel  Johnson :  My  dear  Fils  Adoptif,  m 
dear  brethren  of  IMankind,  '  endeavour  to  clear  your  mind  c 
Cant!*     It  is  positively  the  prime  necessity  for  all  men,  and 
all  women  and  children,  in  these  days,  who  would  have  their 
Houls  live,  were  it  even  feebly,  and  not  die  of  the  detest, 
blest  asphyxia,  —  as  in  carbonic  vapour,  the  more  horribl- 
for  breathing  of,  the  more  clean  it  looks. 

That  the  Parlement  of   Bes!ui9on   indicted    Miralieau  for 
rapt  et  vol,  nb«lur(ion  and   r(»bbery ;    that   they   condenuif' 
him  'in  contumacious  absence,*  and  went  the  length  of  b' 
heading  a    Paper    Effigy  of  him,   was    perhaps    extr 
suitable;  —  but  not   to  be  dwelt  on  here.     Neither  < 
pry  curiously  into  the  garret-life  in   Holland  and  Ai 
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dam  ;  being  straitened  for  room.  The  wild  man  and  his 
beautiful  sad-heroic  woman  lived  out  their  romance  of 
reality,  as  well  as  was  to  be  expected.  Hot  tempers  go 
not  always  softly  together ;  neither  did  the  course  of  true 
love,  either  in  wedlock  or  in  elopement,  ever  run  smooth. 
Yet  it  did  run,  in  this  instance,  copious,  if  not  smooth  ;  with 
quarrel  and  reconcilement,  tears  and  heart-effusion  ;  sharp 
tropical  squalls,  and  also  the  gorgeous  effulgence  and  ex- 
uberance of  general  tropical  weather.  It  was  like  a  little 
Paphos  islet  in  the  middle  of  blackness  ;  the  very  danger 
and  despair  that  environed  it  made  the  islet  blissful ;  —  even 
as  in  virtue  of  death,  life  to  the  fretfuUest  becomes  tolerable, 
becomes  sweet,  death  being  so  nigh.  At  any  hour,  might 
not  king's  exempt  or  other  dread  alguazil  knock  at  our 
garret  establishment,  here  '  in  the  Kalhestrand,  at  Lequesne 
the  tailor's,'  and  dissolve  it  ?  Gabriel  toils  for  Dutch  book- 
sellers; bearing  their  heavy  load;  translating  Watson's  Philip 
Second;  doing  endless  Gibeonite  work:  earning,  however, 
his  gold  louis  a-day.  Sophie  sews  and  scours  beside  him, 
with  her  soft  fingers,  not  grudging  it:  in  hard  toils,  in 
trembling  joys  begirt  with  terrors,  with  one  terror,  that  of 
being  parted,  —  their  days  roll  swiftly  on.  For  eight  tropi- 
cal months  !  — Ah,  at  the  end  of  some  eight  months  (14th 
May  1777)  enter  the  alguazil !  He  is  in  the  shape  of 
Brugniere,  our  old  slot-hound  of  the  South-west ;  the  swell- 
ing of  his  legs  is  fallen  now  ;  this  time  the  human  mind  has 
been  able  to  manage  it.  He  carries  King's  orders,  High 
Mightiness's  sanctions  ;  sealed  parchments.  Gabriel  Honore 
shall  be  carried  this  way,  Sophie  that ;  Sophie,  like  to  be 
a  mother,  shall  behold  him  no  more.  Desperation,  even  in 
;  tlie  female  character,  can  go  no  farther :  she  will  kill  hereelf 
I  that  hour,  as  even  the  slot-hound  believes, — had  not  the 
very  slot-hound,  in  mercy,  undertaken  that  they  should  have 
some  means  of  correspondence  ;  that  hope  should  not  utterly 
be  cut  away.  With  embracings  and  interjections,  sobbings 
that  cannot  be  uttered,  they  tear  themselves  asunder,  stony 
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Paris  now  nigh:  Mirabeau  towards  his  prison  of  Vincennes; 
Sophie  to  some  milder  Convent-parlour  relegation,  there  to 
await  what  Fate,  very  minatory  at  this  time,  will  see  good 
to  bring. 

Conceive  the  giant  Mirabeau  locked  fast,  then,  in  Doubt- 
ing-castle of  Vincennes  ;  his  hot  soul  surging-up,  wildly 
breaking  itself  a^^ainst  cold  obstruction ;  the  voice  of  his 
despair  reverberated  on  him  by  dead  stone-walls.  Fallen 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  ambitious  haughty  mati  ;  his 
fair  life-hopes  from  without  all  spoiled  and  become  foul 
ashes:  and  from  within,  —  what  he  has  done,  what  h€  has 
parted  with  and  undone  !  Deaf  as  Destiny  is  a  Rhadaman- 
thine  father  ;  inaccessible  even  to  the  attempt  at  pleading. 
Heavy  doors  have  slanmied-to  ;  their  botts  growling  Woe  to 
thee!  Great  Paris  sends  eastward  its  daily  multitudiiioii> 
hum  ;  in  the  evening  sun  thou  seest  its  weathercocks  glitter, 
its  old  grim  towers  and  fuliginous  life-bre.'ith  all  gilded :  and 
thou? — Neither  evening  nor  morning,  nor  change  of  dn\ 
nor  season,  brings  deliverance.  Forgotten  of  Karth ;  no; 
too  hopefully  remembered  of  Heaven  !  No  passionate  Pater- 
Peccavi  can  move  an  old  Marquis;  deaf  he  as  Destinv 
Thou  must  sit  there.  —  For  forty-two  months,  by  the  grea. 
Zodiacal  Horologe !  The  heir  of  the  Riquettis,  sinful,  and 
yet  more  sinned  against,  has  worn-out  his  wardroln; ;  com- 
plains that  his  clothes  get  looped  and  windowed,  insufficient 
against  the  weather.  His  eye-sight  is  failing;  thf  fainil\ 
disorder,  nephritis,  afilicts  him  ;  the  doctoi*s  declare  horst 
exercise  essential  to  preserve  life.  Within  the  walls,  then 
answers  the  old  Marquis.  Count  de  Mirabeau  *  rides  in  tli' 
garden  of  forty  paces;'  with  (piick  turns,  hamperedly,  over 
looked  by  donjons  and  liigh  stone-barriers. 

And  yet  fancy  not  Mirabeau  spent  his  time  in  mere  waiU 

ing  and  raging.     Far  from  that !  — 

To  whine,  put  flnpir  i'  tlio  eye,  nnd  sob, 
liecHtitto  ho  liad  ne'er  nnother  tub, 

vias  in  no  case  Mirabeau's   method,  more  than   Diogenes'ft 
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Other  such  .vild-glowing  mass  of  life,  ffhich  you  might  beat 
with  Cyclops'  hammers  (and,  alas,  not  beat  the  dross  out  of), 
was  not  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Call  him  not  the  strongest 
man  then  living;  for  light,  as  we  said,  and  not  fire,  is  the 
strong  thing :  yet  call  him  strong  too,  very  strong ;  and  for 
toughness,  tenacity,  vivaciousness  and  a  fond  gaillard,  call 
him  toughest  of  all.  Raging  passions,  ill-governed;  reckless 
tumult  from  within,  merciless  oppression  from  without ;  ten 
ooen  might  have  died  of  what  this  Gabriel  Honore  did  not 
yet  die  of.  Police-captain  Lenoir  allowed  him,  in  mercy 
and  according  to  engagement,  to  correspond  with  Sophie ; 
the  condition  was,  that  the  letters  should  be  seen  by  Lenoir, 
:uid  be  returned  into  his  keeping.  Mirabeau  corresponded ; 
in  fire  and  tears,  copiously,  not  Werter-like,  but  Mirabeau- 
like.  Then  he  had  penitential  petitions,  Pater-Peccavis  to 
write,  to  get  presented  and  enforced ;  for  which  end  all  man- 
ner of  friends  must  be  urged :  correspondence  enough.  Be- 
sides, he  could  read,  though  very  limitedly :  he  could  even 
compose  or  compile ;  extracting  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
bee,  from  the  very  Bible  and  Dom  Calmet,  a  *■  Biblion 
Eroticon^  which  can  be  recommended  to  no  woman  or  man. 
The  pious  Fils  Adoptif  drops  a  veil  over  his  face  at  this 
scandal ;  and  says  lamentably  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  As  for  the  Correspondence  with  Sophie,  it  lay  in 
Lenoir's  desk,  forgotten  ;  but  was  found  there  by  Manuel, 
Procureur  of  the  Commune  in  1792,  when  so  many  de.sks 
flew  open,  and  by  him  given  to  the  world.  A  book  which 
fair  sensibility  (rather  in  a  private  way)  loves  to  weep  over: 
not  this  reviewer,  to  any  considerable  extent ;  not  at  all 
here,  in  his  present  strait  for  room.  Good  love-letters  of 
their  kind  notwithstanding.  But  if  anything  can  swell  far- 
ther the  tears  of  fair  sensibility  over  Mirabeau's  Correspond- 
ence  of  Vincennes,  it  must  be  this :  the  issue  it  ended  in. 
After  a  space  of  years,  these  two  lovers,  wrenched  asunder 
•n  Holland,  and  allowed  to  correspond  that  they  might  not 
poison  themselves,  met  again  :  it  was  under  cloud  of  night ; 
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In  Sophie's  apartment,  in  the  country;  Mirabea.  'disguised 
as  a  porter,'  had  come  thither  from  a  considerable  distanca 
And  they  flew  into  each  other's  arms  ;  to  weep  their  child 
dead,  their  long  unspeakable  woes  ?  Not  at  all.  They  stood, 
arms  stretched  oratorically,  calling  one  another  to  account  for 
causes  of  jealousy  ;  grew  always  louder,  arms  set  a-kimbo ; 
and  parted  quite  loud,  never  to  meet  more  on  earth.  In 
September  1789,  Mirabeau  had  risen  to  be  a  world's  won- 
der :  and  Sophie,  far  from  him,  had  sunk  out  of  the  world's 
sight,  respected  only  in  the  little  town  of  Gien.  On  the  9th 
night  of  September,  Mirabeau  might  be  thundering  in  the 
Versailles  Salle  des  Menus,  to  be  reported  of  all  Journals 
on  the  morrow  ;  and  Sophie,  twice  disappointed  of  new  mar- 
riage, the  sad-heroic  temper  darkened  now  into  perfect  black, 
was  reclining,  self-tied  to  her  sofa,  with  a  pan  of  charcoal 
burning  near ;  to  die  as  the  unhappy  die.  Said  we  not, 
*the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ?  ' 

However,  after  two-and-forty  months,  and  negotiations, 
and  more  intercessions  than  in  Catholic  countries  will  free  a 
soul  out  of  Purgatory,  Mirabeau  is  once  more  delivered  from 
the  strong  place :  not  into  his  own  home  (home,  wife  and 
the  whole  Past  are  far  parted  from  him)  ;  not  into  his  fa- 
ther's home;  but  forth  ;  —  liurled  forth,  to  seek  his  fortune 
Ishmael-like  in  the  wide  hunting-field  of  the  world.  Con- 
sider him,  0  reader;  thou  wilt  find  him  very  notable.  A 
disgraced  man,  not  a  broken  one ;  ruined  outwardly,  not 
ruined  inwardly  ;  not  yet,  for  there  is  no  ruining  of  him  on 
;hat  side.  Such  a  buoyancy  of  radical  fire  and  fond  gaillard 
he  has  ;  with  his  dignity  and  vanity,  levity,  solidity,  with  his 
virtues  and  his  vices,  what  a  front  he  sliows  !  You  would 
say,  he  bates  not  a  jot,  in  theses  sad  circun)st«nces,  of  what 
he  claimed  from  Fortune,  but  mther  enlarges  it:  his  proud 
soul,  so  galled,  deformed  by  manacles  and  bondage,  fling* 
away  its  prison-gear,  bounds-forth  to  the  fight  again,  as  if 
victory,  after  all,  were  certain.  Post-lior.>es  to  Pontarlier 
and  the  Resan^on  Parlement;  that  that  'sentence  by  coniif- 
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ma^*y '  be  annulled,  and  the  Paper  EiBgy  have  its  Head  stuck 
on  again !  The  wild  giant,  said  to  be  *  absent  by  contumacy,' 
sits  voluntarily  in  the  Pontarlier  Jail ;  thunders  in  pleadings 
which  make   Parlementeers  quake,  and  all    France   hsten ; 
and  the  Head  reunites  itself  to  the  Paper  Effigy  with  apolo- 
gies.    Monnier  and  the  De  Ruffeys  know  who  is  the  most 
impudent  man  alive :  the  world,  with  astonishment,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest.     Even  the  old  Marquis  snuffles  approval, 
though  with  qualification.     Tough  old  man,  he  has  lost  his 
own  world-famous  Lawsuit  and  other  lawsuits,  with  ruinoas 
expenses ;  has  seen  his  fortune  and  projects  fail,  and  even 
lettres  de  cachet  turn-out  not  always  satisfactory  or  sanatory: 
wherefore  he  summons  his  children  about  him ;  and,  really 
in  a  very  serene  way,  declai'es  himself  invalided,  fit  only  for 
the  chimney-nook  now ;  to  sit  patching  his  old  mind  together 
again  (a  rehouter  sa  tete,  a  se  recoudre  piece  a  piece)  :  advice 
and  countenance  they,  the  deserving  part  of  them,  shall  al- 
ways enjoy ;  but  lettres  de  cachet,  or  other  the  like  benefit 
and  guidance,  not  any  more.     Right   so,  thou  best  of  old 
Marquises !     There  he  rests  then,  like  the  still  evening  of 
a  thundery  day  ;  thunders  no  more  ;  but  rays-forth  many  a 
curiously-tinted  light-beam  and  remark  on  life  ;  serene  to  the 
last.     Among   Mirabeau's  small  catalogue  of  virtues,  very 
small  of  formulary  and  conventional  virtues,  let  it  not   be 
forgotten  that  he  loved  this  old  father  warmly  to  the  end ; 
and  forgave  his  cruelties,  or  forgot  them  in  kind  interpreta- 
tion of  them. 

For  the  Pontarlier  Paper  Effigy,  therefore,  it  is  well :  and 

fet  a  man  lives  not  comfortably  without  money.     Ah,  were 

one's  mnn-iage  not  disrupted ;  for  the  old  father-in-law  will 

soon  die ;  those  rich  expectations  were  then  fruitions  !     The 

-t,  not  the  most  shamefaced  man  in  France,  is  off,  next 

s  (1783),  to  Aix ;  stirring  Parlement  and  Heaven  and 

:i  there,  to  have  his  wife  back.     How  he  worked;  with 

.. .....  nobleness  and  courage  (according  to  the  I^ils  Adoptif)  • 

|ianl's  work !     The  sound  of  him  is  spread  over  France  and 
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over  the  world ;  English  travellers,  high  foreign  lordships, 
turning  aside  to  Aix ;  and  '  multitudes  gathered  even  on  the 
roofs '  to  hear  him,  the  Court-house  being  crammed  to  burst- 
ing !  Demosthenic  fire  and  pathos ;  penitent  husband  caUing 
for  forgiveness  and  restitution  :  —  '  ce  rt'est  qu^un  claquedent$ 
et  unfol,'  rays-forth  the  old  Marquis  from  the  chimney-nook } 
'  a  clatter-teeth  and  madman  ! '  The  world  and  Parlement 
thought  not  that ;  knew  not  what  to  think,  if  not  that  this 
was  the  questionablest  able  man  they  had  ever  heard ;  and, 
alas,  still  farther,  —  that  his  cause  was  untenable.  No  wife, 
then  ;  and  no  money  !  From  this  second  attack  on  Fortune, 
Mirabeau  returns  foiled,  and  worse  than  before  ;  resource- 
iess,  for  now  the  old  Marquis  too  again  eyes  him  askance. 
He  must  hunt  Ishmael-like,  as  we  said.  Whatsoever  of 
wit  or  strength  he  has  within  himself  will  stand  true  to  him  ; 
on  that  he  can  count ;  unfortunately  on  almost  nothing  but 
that. 

Mirabeau's  life  for  the  next  five  years,  which  creeps  troub- 
lous, obscure,  through  several  of  these  Eight  Volumes,  will 
probably,  in  the  One  right  Volume  which  they  hold  impris- 
oned, be  delineated  briefly.  It  is  the  long-drawn  practicjil 
improvement  of  the  sermon  already  preached  in  Rh<5,  in  If, 
in  Joux,  in  Holland,  in  Vincennes  and  elsewhere.  A  giant 
man  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  in  the  winter  of  his  i)ros- 
pects,  has  to  see  how  he  will  reconcile  these  two  contradic-  , 
tions.  With  giant  energies  and  talent*,  with  giant  virtues  I 
even,  he,  burning  to  unfold  himself,  has  got  put  into  his 
hands,  for  implements  and  means  to  do  it  with,  disgrace,  con- 
tumely, obstruction  ;  character  elevated  only  as  Haman  was ; 
purse  full  only  of  debt-summonses ;  household,  home  and 
possessions,  as  it  were,  sown  with  salt;  Ruin's  ploughshare 
furrowing  too  deeply  himself  and  all  that  was  his.  Under 
these,  and  not  .under  other  conditions,  shall  this  man  now 
live  and  struggle.  Well  might  he  'weep'  long  afterward! 
(though  not  given  to  the  melting  mood),  thinking  over,  with 
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Dumont,  how  his  life  had  been  blasted,  by  himself,  bv  others  ; 
and  was  now  so  defaced  and  thunder-riven,  no  glory  could 
make  it  whole  again.  Truly,  as  we  often  say,  a  weaker,  and 
yet  very  strong  man,  might  have  died,  —  by  hypochondria, 
by  brandy,  or  by  arsenic :  but  Mirabeau  did  not  die.  The 
world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  and  formula  ?  It 
will  be  his  enemy,  then  ;  his  conqueror  and  master  not  alto- 
gether. There  are  strong  men  who  can,  in  case  of  necessity, 
make  away  with  formulas  (Jiumer  les  formides),  and  yet  find 
a  habitation  behind  them :  these  are  the  very  strong ;  and 
Mirabeau  was  of  these.  The  world's  esteem  having  gone 
quite  against  him,  and  most  circles  of  society,  with  their 
codes  and  regulations,  pronouncing  little  but  anathema  on 
him,  he  is  nevertheless  not  lost ;  he  does  not  sink  to  despera- 
tion ;  not  to  dishonesty,  or  pusillanimity,  or  splenetic  aridity. 
Nowise !  In  spite  of  the  world,  he  is  a  living  strong  man 
there :  the  world  cannot  take  from  him  his  just  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  his  warm  open-hearted  feeling  towards  others  ; 
there  are  still  limits,  on  all  sides,  to  which  the  world  and  the 
devil  cannot  drive  him.  The  giant,  we  say  !  How  he  stands, 
like  a  mountain  ;  thunder-riven,  but  broad-based,  rooted  in 
the  Earth's  (in  Nature's)  own  rocks ;  and  will  not  tumble 
prostrate !  So  true  is  it  what  a  moralist  has  said :  '  One 
'  could  not  wish  any  man  to  fall  into  a  fault ;  yet  is  it  often 

*  precisely  after  a  fault,  or  a  crime  even,  that  the  morality 
'  which  is  in  a  man  first  unfolds  itself,  and  what  of  st^rength 

*  he  as  a  man  possesses,  now  when  all  else  is  gone  from 
'  him.' 

^lirabeau,  through  these  dim  years,  is  seen  wandering  from 
place  to  place  ;  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  England  ;  find- 
ing no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  It  is  a  life  of  shifts  and 
»xpedients,  mt  jour  le  jour.  Extravagant  in  his  expenses, 
thriftless,  swinr.ming  in  a  welter  of  debts  and  difficulties  ;  for 
which  he  has  to  provide  by  fierce  industry,  by  skill  in  finan- 
ciership.  The  man's  revenue  is  his  wits  ;  he  has  a  pen  and 
ft  head ;  and,  happily  for  him.  '  is  tlie  demon  of  the  i  njwssi- 
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ble.'  At  no  time  is  he  without  some  blazing  project  or  other, 
which  shall  warm  and  illuminate  far  and  wide ;  which  too 
often  blazes-out  ineffectual ;  which  in  that  case  he  replaces 
and  renews,  for  his  hope  is  inexhaustible.  He  writes  Pam- 
phlets unweariedly  as  a  steam-engine:  on  The  Opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  Kaiser  Joseph  ;  on  The  Order  of  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  Washington ;  on  Count  Cagliostroj  and  the  Diamond 
Necklace.  Innumerable  are  the  helpers  and  journeymen, 
respectable  Mauvillons,  respectable  Dumonts,  whom  he  can 
set  working  for  him  on  such  matters ;  it  is  a  gift  he  has. 
He  writes  Books,  in  as  many  as  eight  volumes,  which  are 
properly  only  a -larger  kind  of  Pamphlets.  He  has  polemics 
with  Caron  Beaumarchals  on  the  water-company  of  Paris ; 
lean  Caron  shooting  sharp  arrows  into  him,  which  he  re- 
sponds to  demoniacally,  '  flinging  hills  with  all  their  woods.' 
He  is  intimate  with  many  men  ;  his  '  terrible  gift  of  familiar- 
ity,' his  joyous  courtiership  and  faculty  of  pleasing,  do  not 
forsake  him:  but  it  is  a  questionable  intimacy,  granted  to  the 
man's  talents,  in  spite  of  his  character :  a  relation  which  the 
proud  Riquetti,  not  tlie  humbler  that  he  is  poor  and  ruined, 
correctly  feels.  With  still  more  women  is  he  intimate ;  girt 
with  a  whole  system  of  intrigues  in  that  sort,  wherever  he 
abide;  seldom  travelling  without  a  —  wife  (let  us  call  her) 
engaged  by  the  year,  or  during  mutual  satisfaction.  On  this 
large  department  of  Mirabeau's  history,  what  can  you  say, 
except  that  his  incontinence  was  great,  enormous,  entirely 
indefensible  ?  If  any  one  please  (whicli  we  do  not)  to  be 
jiresent,  with  tlie  Fils  Adnptif  at  '  tlie  autopsie '  and  post- 
mortem examination,  he  will  see  curious  documents  on  (hi- 
hea<l ;  and  to  what  depths  of  penalty  Nature,  in  her  just 
Belf-vindication,  can  souietimes  doom  men.  Tht'  FtU  Adoptif 
is  very  sorry.  To  the  kind  calhul  unfortunate-females,  it 
would  seem  nevertheless,  this  unfortunate-male  had  an  aver- 
«ion  amounting  to  complete  nolo -'angere. 

Tlie  old  Marcjuis  sil.s  apart  in  the  chimney-nook,  observ* 
nnt  :    what    this    roaming,   unresting,  rebellious  Titan    of   ■ 
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C!ount  may  ever  prove  of  use  for  ?  If  it  be  not,  0  Mar- 
quis, for  the  General  Overturn,  Ckdhute  Ginerale  f  He  i8 
Bwallowing  Formulas  ;  getting  endless  acquaintance  with  the 
Realities  of  things  and  men  :  in  audacity,  in  recklessness, 
he  will  not,  it  is  like,  be  wanting.  The  old  Marquis  rays- 
out  curious  observations  on  life  ;  —  yields  no  effectual  assist- 
ance of  money. 

Ministries  change  and  shift ;  but  never,  in  the  new  deal, 
does  there  turn-up  a  good  card  for  Mirabeau.  Necker  he 
does  not  love,  nor  is  love  lost  between  them.  Plausible 
Calonne  hears  him  Stentor-like  denouncing  stock-jobbing 
{Denonciation  de  T Agiotage)  ;  communes  with  him,  corre- 
sponds with  him  ;  is  glad  to  get  him  sent,  in  some  semi-osten- 
sible or  spy -diplomatist  character,  to  Berlin ;  in  any  way  to 
have  him  stopped  and  quieted.  The  Great  Frederic  was 
still  on  the  scene,  though  now  very  near  the  side-scenes  :  the 
wiry  thin  Drill-sergeant  of  the  World,  and  the  broad  burly 
Mutineer  of  the  "World,  glanced  into  one  another  with  amaze- 
ment ;  the  one  making  entrance,  the  other  making  exit.  To 
this  Berlin  business  we  owe  pamphlets ;  we  owe  Correspond- 
ences ('  surreptitiously  published '  —  with  consent)  :  we  owe 
(brave  Major  Mauvillon  serving  as  hodman)  the  Monarchie 
Prussienne,  a  Pamphlet  in  some  eight  octavo  volumes,  por- 
tions of  which  are  still  well  worth  reading. 

Generally,  on  first  making  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mirabeau  as  a  writer  or  speaker,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised. 
Instead  of  Irish  oratory,  with  tropes  and  declamatory  fervid 
feeling,  such  as  the  rumour  one  has  heard  gives  prospect  of, 
vou  are  astonished  to  meet  a  certain  hard  angular  distinct- 
ess,  a  totally  unornaraented  force  and  massiveness :  clear 
perspicuity,  strong  perspicacity,  conviction  that  wishes  to  con- 
vince, —  this  beyond  all  things,  and  instead  of  all  things. 
You  would  say  the  primary  character  of  those  utterances, 
nay  of  the  man  himself,  is  sincerity  and  insight ;  strength 
|nd  the  honest  use  of  strength.  Which  indeed  it  is  O 
reader !     Mirabean's  spiritual  gift   will  be  found  on  exam- 
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ination,  to  be  verily  an  honest  and  a  great  one ;  far  the 
strongest,  best  practical  intellect  of  that  time  ;  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  strong  of  all  times.  These  books  of  hia 
ought  to  be  riddled,  like  this  book  of  the  Fils  AdopHf. 
There  is  precious  matter  in  them  ;  too  good  to  lie  hidden 
among  shot-rubbish.  Hear  this  man  on  any  subject,  you 
will  find  him  worth  considering.  He  has  words  in  him, 
rough  deliverances  ;  such  as  men  do  not  forget.  As  thus  : 
'  I  know  but  three  ways  of  living  in  this  world :  by  wages 
'  for  work  ;  by  begging ;  thirdly,  by  stealing  (so  named,  or 
'  not  so  named).'  Again  :  '  Malebranche  saw  all  things  in 
'  God  ;  and  M.  Necker  sees  all  things  in  Necker ! '  There 
are  nicknames  of  Mirabeau's  worth  whole  treatises.  '  Grand- 
i^on-Cromwell  Lafayette  : '  write  a  volume  on  the  man,  as 
many  volumes  have  been  written,  and  try  to  say  more  !  It 
is  the  best  likeness  yet  drawn  of  him,  —  by  a  flourish  and 
two  dots.  Of  such  inexpressible  advantage  is  it  that  a  man 
have  '  an  eye,  instead  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  merely  ; '  that, 
seeing  through  the  formulas  of  things,  and  even  '  making 
'away'  with  many  a  formula,  he  see  into  the  thing  itself,  and 
60  know  it  nnd  be  master  of  it ! 

As  the  years  roll  on,  and  that  portentous  decade  of  the 
Eighties,  or  '  Era  of  Hope,'  draws  towards  completion,  and 
it  becomes  ever  more  evident  to  Mirabeau  that  great  things 
are  in  the  wind,  we  find  his  wanderings,  as  it  were,  quicken. 
Suddenly  emerging  out  of  Night  and  Cimmeria,  he  dasjies- 
down  on  the  Paris  world,  time  after  time  ;  flashes  into  it 
with  that  fire-glance  of  his  ;  discerns  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  come;  and  then  merges  back  again.  Occasionally  his 
pamphlets  provoke  a  fulmination  and  order  of  arrest,  where- 
fore h(^  must  inerg(5  the  faster.  Nay,  your  Calonne  is  good 
enough  to  signify  it  beforeliand  :  On  such  ami  such  a  day  I 
shall  order  you  to  be  arrested;  pray  make  speed  thereCoi.  . 
WIhii  the  Notables  meet,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  Mirabeau 
spreads  his  pinions,  alights  on  Paris  and  Versailles  ;  it  seem* 
to   him  he  ought  to  be  secretary  of  thase  Notable 
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M  itnd  Dupoiit  de  Nemours  gets  it  :  the  time  is  not  yet  come. 
Tt  is  still  but  the  time  of  '  Crispin-Catiline '  d'Espremenil, 
and  other  such  animal-magnetic  persons.  Nevertheless,  the 
reverend  Talleyrand,  judicious  Dukes,  liberal  noble  frinnds 
not  a  few,  are  sure  that  the  time  will  come.  Abide  thy 
time. 

Hark!  On  the  27th  of  December  1788,  here  finally  is 
the  long-expected  announcing  itself:  royal  Proclamation 
definitively  convoking  the  States- General  for  May  next ! 
Need  we  ask  whether  Mirabeau  bestirs  himself  now;  whether 
or  not  he  is  off  to  Provence,  to  the  Assembly  of  Noblesse 
there,  with  all  his  faculties  screwed  to  the  sticking-place  ? 
One  strong  dead-lift  pull,  thou  Titan,  and  perhaps  thou  cai'- 
riest  it!  How  Mirabeau  wrestled  and  strove  under  these  au- 
spices ;  speaking  and  contending  all  day,  -^vriting  pamphlets, 
paragraphs,  all  night ;  also  suffering  much,  gathering  his 
wild  soul  together,  motionless  under  reproaches,  under  drawn 
swords  even,  lest  his  enemies  throw  him  off  his  guard ;  how 
he  agitates  and  represses,  unerringly  dexterous,  sleeplessly 
unwearied,  and  is  a  very  '  demon  of  the  impossible,'  let  all 
readers  fancy.  With  'a  body  of  Noblesse  more  ignorant, 
greedier,  more  insolent  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,*  the  Swal- 
lower  of  Formulas  was  like  to  have  rough  work.  We  must 
give  his  celebrated  flinging-up  of  the  handful  of  dust,  when 
they  drove  him  out  by  overwhelming  majority  : 

•  What  have  I  done  that  was  so  criminal  ?  I  have  wished  that  ray 
Order  were  wise  enough  to  give  to-day  what  will  infallibly  be  wrested 
from  it  to-morrow  ;  that  it  should  receive  the  merit  and  glory  of  ganc. 
tioning  the  assemblage  of  tlie  Tliree  Orders,  which  all  Provence 
loudly  demands.  This  is  the  crime  of  jour  "  enemy  of  peace  ! " 
-ather,  I  have  ventured  to  believe  that  the  people  n  ight  be  in  the 

.  ,t.  Ah,  doubtless,  a  patrician  soiled  with  such  a  thought  deserves 
vengeance  !  But  I  am  still  guiltier  than  you  tldnk  ;  for  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  people  which  complains  is  always  in  the  right ;  that  ita 
bidefatigable  patience  invariably  waits  the  uttermost  excesses  of  op- 
pression, before  it  can  determine  on  resisting;  that  it  never  resists 
/ong  enough  to  obtain  complete  redress  ;  and  does  not  sufficiently 
know  that  to  strike  its  enemies  into  terror  and  submission,  it  has  only 
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to  stand  still ;  that  the  most  innocent  as  the  most  invincible  of  ali 
powers  is  the  power  of  refusing  to  do.  I  believe  after  this  manner  : 
punish  the  enemy  of  peace  1 

'But  you,  ministers  of  a  God  of  peace,  who  are  ordained  to  bless 
and  not  to  curse,  and  yet  have  launched  your  anathema  on  me,  witii- 
out  even  the  attempt  at  enlightening  me,  at  reasoning  with  me!  And 
you,  "friends  of  peace,"  who  denounce  to  the  peojjle,  with  all  vehe- 
mence of  liatrcd,  the  one  defender  it  has  yet  found,  out  of  its  own 
ranks; — who,  to  bring  about  concord,  are  filling  capital  and  prov- 
ince with  placards  calculated  to  arm  the  rural  districts  against  the 
towns,  if  your  deeds  did  not  refute  your  writings  ;  —  who,  to  prepare 
ways  of  conciliation,  protest  against  the  royal  Regulation  for  convok- 
ing the  States-General,  because  it  grants  the  people  as  many  deputies 
as  both  the  other  orders,  and  against  all  that  the  coming  National 
Assembly  shall  do,  unless  its  laws  secure  the  triumph  of  your  pre- 
tensions, the  eternity  of  your  privileges  !  Disinterested  "  friends  of 
peace !  "  I  have  appealed  to  your  honour,  and  summon  you  to  state 
wliat  expressions  of  mine  have  offended  against  either  the  respect 
we  owe  to  the  royal  authority  or  to  the  nation's  right?  Nobles  of 
Provence,  Europe  is  attentive ;  weigh  well  your  answer.  Men  of 
God,  beware ;  God  hears  you ! 

'  And  if  you  do  not  answer,  but  keep  silence,  shutting  yourselves 
up  in  the  vague  declamations  you  have  hurltni  at  me,  then  allow  mo 
to  add  one  word. 

'  In  all  countries,  in  all  times,  aristocrats  have  imi)lacably  persi'i- 
cuted  the  people's  friends  ;  and  if,  by  some  singular  combination  of 
fortune,  theru  chanced  to  arise  such  a  one  in  their  own  circle,  it  wa» 
he  above  all  whom  they  struck  at,  eager  to  inspire  wider  terror  by 
the  elevation  of  their  victim.  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Gracchi 
by  the  liands  of  the  patricians  ;  but,  being  struck  with  the  mortal 
stab,  he  flung  dust  towards  Heaven,  and  called  on  the  Avenging 
Deities  ;  and  from  this  dust  sprang  Marius,  —  Marius  not  so  illustri- 
ous for  exterminating  the  Cimbri  a«  for  overturning  in  Rome  the 
tyranny  of  the  Noblesse  1 ' 

There  goes  some  foolish  story  of  Minibeau  having  nou 
0|)ened  a  cloth-shop  in  Mnrseilles,  to  in{»ratiate  himsflf  with 
the  Third  Estate  ;  whereat  we  Imve  often  hiughcd.  The 
image  of  Mirahcau  measuring  out  dra|)ery  to  mankind,  and 
deftly  snipping  at  tailors'  mcnsnrcs,  has  sometiung  pleasant 
for  the  mind.  So  that,  though  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth 
\n  \\m  dtory,  the  veiy  lie  may  justly  sustain  itself  for  a  whil<- 
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in  the  character  of  lie.  Far  otherwise  was  the  roality  there : 
'  voluntary  guard  of  a  hundred  men ; '  Provence  crowding 
bj  the  ten-thousand  round  his  chariot-wheels ;  explosi(  ns 
of  rejoicing  musk^try,  heaven-rending  acclamation  ;  '  people 
paying  two  louis  for  a  place  at  the  window  ! '  Hunger  itself 
(very  considerable  in  those  days)  he  can  pacify  by  speech. 
Violent  meal-mobs  at  Marseilles  and  at  Aix,  unmanageable 
by  fire-arms  and  governors,  he  smooths-down  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth ;  the  governor  soliciting  him,  though  unloved. 
It  is  as  a  Roman  Triumph,  and  more.  He  is  chosen  deputy 
for  two  places ;  has  to  decline  Marseilles,  and  honour  Aix. 
Let  his  enemies  look  and  wonder,  and  sigh  forgotten  by  him. 
For  this  Mirabeau  too  the  career  at  last  opens. 

At  last !  Does  not  the  benevolent  reader,  though  never 
so  unambitious,  sympathise  a  little  with  this  poor  brother 
mortal  in  such  a  case  ?  "  Victory  is  always  joyful ;  but  to 
think  of  such  a  man,  in  the  hour  when,  after  twelve  Her- 
cules* Labours,  he  does  finally  triumph  1  So  long  he  fought 
with  the  many-headed  coil  of  Lernean  sei*pents ;  and,  pant- 
ing, wrestled  and  wrang  with  it  for  life  or  death,  —  forty  long 
stem  yeare ;  and  now  he  has  it  under  his  heel !  The  moun- 
tain-tops are  scaled,  are  scaled ;  where  the  man  climbed,  on 
sharp  flinty  precipices,  slippery,  abysmal ;  in  darkness,  seen 
by  no  kind  eye,  —  amid  the  brood  of  dragons  ;  and  the 
heart,  many  times,  was  like  to  fail  within  him,  in  his  loneli- 
ness, in  his  extreme  need  :  yet  he  climbed,  and  climbed,  glu- 
ing bis  footsteps  in  his  blood  ;  and  now,  behold,  Hyperion- 
like he  has  scaled  it,  and  on  the  summit  shakes  his  glittering 
shafts  of  war !  What  a  scene  and  new  kingdom  for  him  ; 
all  bathed  in  auroral  radiance  of  Hope ;  far-stretching,  sol- 
emn, joyful :  what  wild  Meranon's  music,  from  the  depths  of 
Nature,  comes  toning  through  the  soul  raised  suddenly  out  of 
strangling  death  into  victor}-  and  life  !  The  very  bystander, 
lee  think,  might  weep,  with  this  Mirabeau,  tears  of  joy. 

Which,  alas,  will  become  tears  o^  sorrow  !  For  know,  0 
Son  of  Adam  (and  Son  of  Lucifer,  with  that  accursed  ambi- 
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tion  of  thine),  that  they  are  all  a  delusion  and  piece  of  de« 
monic  necromancy,  these  same  auroral  splendours,  enchant- 
ments and  Memnon's  tones !  The  thing  thou  as  mortal 
vvantest  is  equilibrium,  what  is  called  rest  or  peace  ;  which, 
God  knows,  thou  wilt  never  get  50.  Happy  they  that  find 
it  without  such  searching.  But  in  some  twenty-three  months 
more,  of  blazing  solar  splendour  and  conflagration,  this  Mi- 
rabeau  will  be  ashes  ;  and  lie  opaque,  in  the  Pantheon  of 
great  men  (or  say,  French  Pantheon  of  considerable,  or 
even  of  considered  and  small-noisy  men),  —  at  rest  nowhere, 
save  on  the  lap  of  his  mother  Earth.  There  are  to  whom 
the  gods,  in  their  bounty,  give  glory ;  but  far  oftener  is  it 
given  in  wrath,  as  a  curse  and  a  poison  ;  disturbing  the 
whole  inner  health  and  industry  of  the  man  ;  leading  onward 
through  dizzy  staggerings  and  tarantula  jiggings,  —  towards 
no  saint's  shrine.  Truly,  if  Death  did  not  intervene  ;  or 
still  more  happily,  if  Life  and  the  Public  were  not  a  block- 
iiead,  and  sudden  unreasonable  oblivion  were  not  to  follow 
that  sudden  unreasonable  glory,  and  beneficently,  tliough 
most  painfully,  damp  it  down,  —  one  sees  not  where  many  a 
poor  glorious  man,  still  more  many  a  ptx>r  glorious  woman 
could  terminate,  —  far  short  of  Bedlam. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May  1789,  Madame  de  Stael,  looking 
from  a  window  in  the  main  street  of  Versailles,  amid  an  as- 
sembled world,  as  the  Deputies  walked  in  procession  from 
the  church  of  Notre- Dame  to  that  of  Saint  Louis,  to  hear 
High  Mass,  and  be  constituted  Stoics- General,  saw  this: 
'  Among  these  Nobles  who  had  been  deputed  to  the  Third 
'  Estate,  above  all  othei's  the  Comte  de  l\Iirabeau.  The  opin- 
'  ion  men  had  of  his  genius  wjis  singularly  augmented  by  the 
'  fear  entertained  of  liis  immorality  ;  and  yet  it  was  this  very 
'  immorality  which  straitened  the  influence  his  astonisliing 
'  faculties  were  to  secure  him.  You  conld  not  but  look  long 
•  at  this  man,  when  once  you  had  noticed  hivn  :  his  immense 
black  head  of  liair  distinguished  him  among  them  all ;  you 
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'  would  have  said  bis  force  depended  on  it,  like  that  of  Sam- 
'  son  :  his  face  borrowed  new  expression  from  its  very  ugli- 
'  ness  ;  his  whole  person  gave  you  the  idea  of  an  irregular 
'  power,  but  a  power  such  as  you  would  figure  in  a  Tribune 
*  of  the  People.'  ]Mirabeau's  history  through  the  first  twenty- 
three  months  of  the  Revolution  falls  not  to  be  written  here  : 
yet  it  is  well  worth  writing  somewhere.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  when  his  name  was  first  read  out,  received  it  witli 
murmurs ;  not  knowing  what  they  murmured  at !  This 
honourable  member  they  were  murmuring  over  was  the 
member  of  all  members  ;  the  august  Constituent,  without 
him  were  no  Constituent  at  all.  Very  notable,  truly,  is  his 
procedure  in  this  section  of  world-history ;  by  far  the  nota- 
blest  single  element  there:  none  like  to  him,  or  second  to  him. 
Once  he  is  seen  visibly  to  have  saved,  as  with  his  own  force, 
the  existence  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  to  have  turned 
the  whole  tide  of  things :  in  one  of  those  moments  which 
are  cardinal ;  decisive  for  centuries.  The  royal  Declaration 
of  the  Twenty-third  of  June  is  promulgated :  there  is  mili- 
tary force  enough  ;  there  is  then  the  King's  express  order  to 
disperse,  to  meet  as  separate  Third  Estate  on  the  morrow. 
Bastilles  and  scaffolds  may  be  the  penalty  of  disobepng. 
Mirabeau  disobeys  ;  lifts  his  voice  to  encourage  others,  all 
pallid,  panic-stricken,  to  disobey.  Supreme  Usher  De  Breze 
enters,  with  the  King's  renewed  order  to  depart.  "  Mes 
Bieurs,"  said  De  Brez^  "you  heard  the  King's  order?" 
The  Swallower  of  Formulas  bellows-out  these  words,  that 
have  become  memorable :  "  Yes,  Monsieur,  we  heard  what 
the  King  was  advised  to  say ;  and  you,  who  cannot  be  inter- 
preter of  his  meaning  to  the  States-General ;  you,  who  have 
neither  vote,  nor  seat,  nor  right  of  speech  here,  you  are  not 
the  man  to  remind  us  of  it.  Go,  Monsieur,  tell  those  who 
Bent  you,  that  we  are  here  by  will  of  the  Nation  ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  force   of  bayonets   can  drive  us  hence  ! " 

And  poor   De    Breze   vanishes,  —  back  foremost,  the    Fih 

Adoptif  ssijs. 
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But  this,  cardinal  moment  though  it  be,  is  perhaps  intrin 
sically  among  his  smaller  feats.  In  general,  we  would  sav 
once  more  with  emphasis,  He  has  •  hume  toutes  les  formides. 
He  goes  through  the  Revolution,  like  a  substance  aj  d  a 
force,  not  like  a  formula  of  one.  While  innumerable  bar- 
ren Sieyeses  and  Constitution-pedants  are  building,  with  such 
hammering  and  trowelling,  their  august  Paper  Constitution 
(which  endured  eleven  months),  this  man  looks  not  at  cob- 
webs and  Social  Contracts,  but  at  things  and  men  ;  discern- 
ing what  is  to  be  done,  —  proceeding  straight  to  do  it  He 
shivers-out  Usher  De  Breze,  back  foremost,  when  that  is  the 
problem.  '  Marie  Antoinette  is  chai-med  with  him,'  when  it 
comes  to  that.  He  is  the  man  of  the  Revolution,  while  he 
lives  ;  king  of  it ;  and  only  with  life,  as  we  compute,  would 
have  quitted  his  kingship  of  it.  Alone  of  all  these  Twelve- 
hundred,  there  is  in  him  the  faculty  of  a  king.  For,  indeed, 
have  we  not  seen  how  assiduously  Destiny  had  shaped  him 
all  along,  as  with  an  express  eye  to  the  work  now  in  hand  ? 
O  crabbed  old  Friend  of  Men,  whilst  thou  wert  bolting  this 
man  into  Isles  of  Rhe,  Castles  of  If,  and  training  him  so 
sharply  to  be  ^Ayself,  not  /«'mself,  —  how  little  knewest  thou 
what  tjjou  wert  doing  !  Let  us  add,  that  tiie  brave  old  Mar- 
quis lived  to  see  his  son's  victory  over  Fate  and  men,  and 
rejoiced  tn  it ;  and  rebuked  Barrel  Mirabeau  for  controvert- 
ing such  a  Brother  Gabriel.  In  the  invalid  Chimney-nook 
at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  he  sat  raying-out  curious  observa- 
tions to  the  last ;  and  died  three  days  before  the  Bastille  fell, 
precisely  when  the  Gulbute  Generate  was  bursting  out. 

But  finally,  the  twenty-three  allotted  months  are  over. 
Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  4th  of  May  1789,  saw  the  Roman 
Tribune  of  the  People,  and  Samson  with  his  long  black  hair: 
and  on  the  4th  of  April  171)1,  there  is  a  Funeral  Procession 
extending  four  miles :  king's  ministers,  senators,  national 
guards,  and  all  Paris,  —  torchlight,  wail  of  tn)mboncs  and 
music,  an<l  the  tears  of  men  ;  mourning  of  a  whoh;  people,— 
•uch  mourning  a.s  no  modern  people  ever  saw  for  one  man. 
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This  -Mirabeau's  work  then  is  done.  He  sleeps  with  the 
primeval  giants.  He  has  gone  over  to  the  majority :  Abiit 
ad  plures. 

In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy,  and  summing-up  of 
character,  there  may  doubtless  be  a  great  many  things  set 
forth  concerning  this  Mirabeau ;  as  already  there  has  been 
much  discussion  and  arguing  about  him,  better  and  worse : 
which  is  proper  surely ;  as  about  aU  manner  of  new  things, 
were  they  much  less  questionable  than  this  new  giant  is. 
The  present  reviewer,  meanwhile,  finds  it  suitabler  to  restrict 
himself  and  his  exhausted  readers  to  the  three  following 
moral  reflections. 

Moral  reflection  Jirst :  That,  in  these  centuries  men  are 
not  born  demi-gods  and  perfect  characters,  but  imperfect 
ones,  and  mere  blamable  men  ;  men,  namely,  environed  with 
such  short-coming  and  confusion  of  their  own,  and  then  with 
such  adscititious  scandal  and  misjudgraent  (got  in  the  work 
they  did),  that  they  resemble  less  derai-gods  than  a  sort  of 
god-devils,  —  very  imperfect  characters  indeed.  The  demi- 
god arrangement  were  the  one  which,  at  first  sight,  this  re- 
viewer might  be  inclined  to  prefer. 

Moral  reflection  second,  however :  That  probably  men 
were  never  bom  demi-gods  in  any  century,  but  precisely  god- 
devils  as  we  see  ;  certain  of  whom  do  become  a  kind  of  demi- 
gods !  How  many  are  the  men,  not  censured,  misjudged, 
calumniated  only,  but  tortured,  crucified,  hung  on  gibbets,  — 
not  as  god-devils  even,  but  as  devils  proper ;  who  have 
nevertheless  grown  to  seem  respectable,  or  infinitely  respect- 
able !  For  the  thing  which  was  not  they,  which  was  not 
anything,  has  falle  i  away  piecemeal ;  and  become  avowedly 
babble  and  confused  shadow,  and  no-thing :  the  thing  which 
was  they,  remains.  Depend  on  it,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton,  as  clear  as  they  now  look,  had  illegal  plottings,  con- 
claves at  the  Jacobins'  Church  of  Athens ;  and  very  intem- 
y»erate  things  were  spoken,  and  also  done.    Thus  too,  Slarcu? 

y.     IV.  11 
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Brutus  and  the  elder  Junius,  are  they  not  palpable  Heroes  ? 
Their  praise  is  in  all  Debating  Societies  ;  but  didst  thou  read 
what  the  Morning  Papers  said  of  those  transactions  of  theirs, 
the  week  after  ?  Nay,  Old  Noll,  whose  bones  were  dug-up 
and  hung  in  chains  here  at  home,  as  the  just  emblem  of  him- 
self and  his  deserts,  the  offal  of  creation  at  that  time,  —  has 
not  he  too  got  to  be  a  very  respectable  grim  bronze-figure, 
though  it  is  yet  only  a  century  and  half  since;  of  whom 
England  seems  proud  rather  than  otherwise  ? 

Moral  reflection  third  and  last :  That  neither  thou  nor  I, 
good  reader,  had  any  hand  in  the  making  of  this  Mirabeau  ; 
—  else  who  knows  but  we  had  objected,  in  our  wisdom  ? 
But  it  was  the  Upper  Powers  that  made  him,  without  once 
consulting  us  ;  they  and  not  we,  so  and  not  otherwise  !  To 
endeavour  to  understand  a  little  what  manner  of  Mirabeau 
he,  so  made,  might  be :  this  we,  according  to  opportunity, 
have  done ;  and  therefore  do  now,  with  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion, take  farewell  of  him,  and  leave  him  to  prosper  as  he 
can. 
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REVOLUTION.! 

[1837.] 

It  appears  to  be,  if  not  stated  in  words,  yet  tacitly  felt  and 
understood  everywhere,  that  the  event  of  these  modern  ages 
is  the  French  Revolution.  A  huge  explosion,  bursting 
through  all  formulas  and  customs  ;  confounding  into  wreck 
and  chaos  the  ordered  arrangements  of  earthly  life ;  blotting- 
out,  one  may  say,  the  very  firmament  and  skyey  loadstars,  — 
though  only  for  a  season.  Once  in  the  Hfteen-hundred  years 
Buch  a  thing  was  ordained  to  come.  To  those  wlio  stood 
present  in  tiie  actual  midst  of  that  smoke  and  thunder,  the 
effect  might  well  be  too  violent :  blinding  and  deafening,  into 
confused  exasperation,  almost  into  madness.  These  on- 
lookers have  played  their  part,  were  it  with  the  printing- 
press  or  with  the  battle-cannon,  and  are  departed ;  their 
work,  such  as  it  was,  remaining  behind  them  ;  —  where  the 
French  Revolution  also  remains.     And  now,  for  us  who  liave 

I  London  and  Westminster  Review,  No.  9.  —  Histoire  Parhmentnife 
de  la  Resolution  Franqaise ;  ou  Journal  des  Assemblees  Nationals  depuia 
nSa  jusqu'en  1815:  contennni  la  Narral'um  des  Evenemens,  les  Debats,  rf-c. 
^c.  (Parliamentary  History  of  the  French  Revolution;  or  Journal  of  the 
National  Assemblies  from  1789  to  1816:  containing  a  Narrutive  of  the  Oc- 
carrences;  Debates  of  the  Assemblies;  Discussions  in  the  chief  Popular 
Societies,  especially  in  that  of  the  Jacobins;  Records  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris;  Sessions  of.  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  Reports  of  the  leading 
Political  Trials;  Detail  of  the  Annual  Budgets;  Picture  of  the  Moral 
Movement,  extracted  from  the  Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  &c.  of  each 
Period:  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  France  till  the 
Convocation  of  the  States-General.)  By  P.  J.  B.  Buchez  and  P.  C.  Roux. 
Tomes  lor-23">=  et  seq.     Paris,  1833-1836. 
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receded  to  the  distance  of  some  half-century,  the  explosion 
becomes  a  thing  visible,  surveyable :  we  see  its  flame  and 
sulphur-smoke  blend  with  the  clear  air  (far  under  the  stars)  ; 
and  hear  its  uproar  as  part  of  the  sick  noise  of  life,  —  loud, 
indeed,  yet  embosomed  too,  as  all  noise  is,  in  the  infinite  of 
silence.  It  is  an  event  which  can  be  looked  on  ;  which  may 
still  be  execrated,  still  be  celebrated  and  psalraodied ;  but 
which  it  were  better  now  to  begin  undei'standing.  Really 
there  are  innumerable  reasons  why  we  ought  to  know  this 
same  French  Revolution  as  it  was:  of  which  reasons  (apart 
altogether  from  that  of  '  Philosophy  teaching  by  Experience,' 
and  so  forth),  is  there  not  the  best  summary  in  this  one 
reason,  that  we  so  wish  to  know  it  ?  Considering  the  quali- 
ties of  the  matter,  one  may  perhaps  reasonably  feel  that  since 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or  earlier,  there  is  no  chapter  of 
history  so  well  worth  studying. 

Stated  or  not,  we  say,  this  persuasion  is  tacitly  admitted, 
and  acted  upon.  In  these  days  everywhere  you  find  it  one 
of  the  most  pressing  duties  for  the  writing  guild,  to  produce 
history  on  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  France  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  young  author  felt  that  he  must 
make  this  his  j)roof-shot,  and  evidence  of  cratlsmanship : 
accordingly  they  do  fire-off  Histoires,  Precis  of  Histoires, 
Annales,  Fastes  (to  say  nothing  of  Historical  Novels,  Gil 
Biases,  Dantons,  Bamaves,  Grangenetwes)^  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, with  or  without  eflcct.  At  all  events  it  is  curious  to 
look  upon  :  curious  to  contrast  the  picturing  of  the  same  fact 
by  the  men  of  this  generation  and  position  with  the  picturing 
of  it  by  the  men  of  the  last.  From  Barruel  and  Fantin 
Desodoards  to  Thiers  and  Mignet  there  is  a  distance !  Each 
individual  takes  up  the  Phenomenon  according  to  his  own 
point  of  vision,  to  the  structure  of  his  optic  organs  ;  —  gives, 
consciously,  some  poor  crotchety  picture  of  several  things ; 
unconsciously  some  picture  of  himself  nt  least.  And  the 
Phenomenon,  for  its  part,  subsists  there,  all  the  while,  un« 
Altered  ;  waiting  to  be  pictured  as  often  as  you  like,  itd  entire 
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meaning  not  to  be  compressed  into  any  picture  drawn  by 
man. 

Thiers's  History,  in  ten  volumes  foolscap-octavo,  contains, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  one  reference ;  and  that  to  a  book, 
not  to  the  page  or  chapter  of  a  book.  It  has,  ^cr  these  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  reputation ;  which 
latter  it  is  as  far  as  possible  fi-ora  meriting.  A  superficial  air 
of  order,  of  clearness,  calm  candour,  is  spread  over  the  work  ; 
but  inwardly,  it  is  waste,  inorganic;  no  human  head  that 
honestly  tries  can  conceive  the  French  Revolution  so.  A 
critic  of  our  acquaintance  undertook,  by  way  of  bet,  to  find 
four  errors  per  hour  in  Thiers :  he  won  amply  on  the  first 
trial  or  two.^  And  yet  readers  (we  must  -add)  taking  all  this 
along  with  them,  may  peruse  Thiers  with  comfort  in  certain 
circumstances,  nay  even  with  profit ;  for  he  is  a  brisk  man 
of  his  sort ;  and  does  tell  you  much,  if  you  knew  nothing. 

Mignet's,  again,  is  a  much  more  honestly  written  book  ; 
yet  also  an  eminently  unsatisfactory  one.  His  two  volumes 
contain  far  more  meditation  and  investigation  in  them  than 
Thiers's  ten :  their  degree  of  preferability  therefore  is  very 
high  ;  for  it  may  be  said :  Call  a  book  diffuse,  and  you  call  it 
in  all  senses  bad  ;  the  writer  could  not  find  the  right  word  to 
say,  and  so  said  many  more  or  less  wrong  ones ;  did  not  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  only  smote  and  bungled  about  it  and 
about  it.  Mignet's  book  has  a  compactness,  a  rigour,  as  of 
riveted  rods  of  iron:  this  also  is  an  image  of  what  symmetry 
it  has  ;  —  symmetry,  if  not  of  a  living  earth-born  Tree,  yet 
of  a  firm  well-manufactured  Gridiron.  Without  life,  without 
colour  or  verdure:  that  is  to  say,  Mignet  is  heartily  and  alto- 
getljer  a  prosaist ;  you  are  too  happy  that  he  is  not  a  quack 
as  well !     It    is  very  mortifying,    also,    to    study  his    philo- 

1  Thiers  says,  'Notables  consented  with  eagerness"  (vol.  i.  p.  101, 
vhereas  they  properly  did  not  consent  nt  all ;  '  Parlement  recalled  on  the 
loth  of  September'  (for  the  15th);  and  then  'Stance  Royale  took  place 
»»n  the  20th  of  the  same  month '  ( 19th  of  qnite  a  different  month,  not  the 
•ame,  nor  next  to  the  same);  '  D'Espremenil  a  young  Counsellor'  (of  forty 
at }  'id);  '  Duport  a  yount;  man  '  (turned  of  sixty),  &c.  &c. 
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sophical  reflections  ;  how  he  jingles  and  rumbles  a  quantity 
of  mere  abstraction!?  and  dead  logical  formulas,  and  calls  it 
Thinking;  —  rumbles  and  rumble:?,  till  he  judges  there  may 
be  enough  ;  then  begins  again  narrating.     As  thus  : 

'  The  Constitution  of  1791  was  made  on  such  principles  as  had 
resulted  from  tlie  ideas  and  the  situation  of  France.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  middle  class,  which  chanced  to  be  the  strongest  then  :  for,  us 
is  well  known,  whatever  force  has  the  lead  will  fasiiion  the  institu 
tions  according  to  its  own  aims.  Now  this  force,  when  it  belongs  to 
one,  is  despotism  ;  when  to  several,  it  is  privilege  ;  when  to  all,  it  is 
right :  which  latter  stote  is  the  ultimatum  of  society,  as  it  was  its 
beginning.  France  had  finally  arrived  thither,  after  passing  through 
feudalism,  which  is  the  aristocratic  institution;  and  then  through 
absolutism,  which  is  the  monarchic  one. 

'  The  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  perished,  not  so  much  by 
its  own  defects  as  by  the  assaults  of  factions.  Standing  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  multitude,  it  wjis  attjjcked  by  the  former,  and 
stormed  and  won  by  the  latter.  The  multitude  would  never  have 
become  supreme,  had  not  civil  war  and  the  coalition  of  foreign  states 
rendered  its  intervention  and  help  indispensable.  To  defend  the 
country  the  multitude  required  to  have  the  governing  of  it :  there- 
upon (dlors)  it  made  its  revolution,  as  the  middle  class  had  made  its. 
The  multitude  too  had  its  Fourteenth  of  July,  which  was  the  Tenth  of 
AiK/ust;  its  Constituent,  which  was  the  Convention  ;  its  Government, 
which  was  the  Committee  of  Salul  Public;  but,  as  we  shall  see,'  &i'.' 

Or  thus  ;  for  there  is  the  like  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  : 

'But  royalty  had  virtually  fallen,  on  the  Tenth  of  August;  that 
day  was  the  insurrection  of  the  nniltltude  against  the  middle  class 
and  constitutional  throne,  as  the  Fourteenth  of  July  had  been  the 
insurrection  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  privileged  classes  and 
an  absolute  throne.     The  Tenth  of  August  witnessed  the  comnuiic< 
mont  of  the  dictatorial  and  arbitrary  epoch  of  the  Revolution.     Cii 
cumsUmces  l)ecoining  more  and  more  difficult,  there  arose  a  vast 
war,  which  required  increased  energy  ;  and  this  energy,  unrogulatiil, 
inasmiu:ii  as  it  was  popular,  rendered  the  sway  of  the  lower  class  nn 
tiiujuiet,  o|)pre88ive  and  cruel  sway.'     '  It  was  not  any  way  possiliK 
tiiat  the  lioun/ioisle  (middle  class),  which  had  been  strong  enough  tD 
Itrike-tlown  the  old  government  and  the  privileged  clis.tes,  but  wliicli 
htul  Uiken  io  repose  after  this  victory,  could  repulse  the  Emigration 

»  Chap.  Iv.  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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lad  uuited  Europe.  There  was  needed  for  that  a  new  shock,  a  new 
faith  ;  there  was  needed  for  that  a  new  Class,  numerous,  ardent,  not 
yet  fatigued,  and  which  loved  its  Tenth  of  August,  as  the  Burgher- 
hood  loved  its  Fourteenth  of,'  &c.  &c.i 

So  uncommonly  lively  are  these  Abstractions  (at  bottom 
only  occurrences,  similitudes,  days  of  the  month,  and  such 
like),  which  rumble  here  in  the  historical  head!  Abstrac- 
tions really  ot"  the  most  lively,  insurrectionary  character; 
na}',  which  produce  offspring,  and  indeed  are  oftenest  par- 
ricidally  devoured  thereby  :  — 'Such  is  the  jingling  and  rum- 
bling which  calls  itself  Thinking.  Nearly  so,  though  with 
greater  effect,  might  algebraical  x's  go  rumbling  in  some 
Pascal's  or  Babbage's  mill.  Just  so,  indeed,  do  the  Kalmuck 
people  pray :  quantities  of  written  prayers  are  put  in  some 
rotary  pipkin  or  calabash  (hung  on  a  tree,  or  going  like  the 
small  barrel-churn  of  agricultural  districts)  ;  this  the  devotee 
has  only  to  whirl  and  churn ;  so  long  as  he  whirls,  it  is 
prayer ;  when  he  ceases  whirling,  the  prayer  is  done.  Alas ! 
this  is  a  sore  error,  very  generally,  among  French  thinkers 
of  the  present  time.  One  ought  to  add,  that  Mignet  takes 
bis  place  at  the  head  of  that  brotherhood  of  his ;  that  his 
little  book,  though  abounding  too  in  errors  of  detail,  better 
deserves  what  place  it  has  than  any  other  of  recent  date. 

The  older  De^odoardses,  Barruels,  Lacretelles,  and  such 
like,  exist,  but  will  hardly  prufit  much.  Toulongeon,  a  man 
of  talent  and  integrity,  is  very  vague ;  often  incorrect  for  an 
eye-witness ;  his  military  details  used  to  be  reckoned  valu- 
able ;  but,  we  sup|X)se,  Joniini  has  eclipsed  them  now.  The 
Abbe  Montgaillard  has  shrewdness,  decision,  insight ;  abounds 
in  anecdotes,  strange  lacts  and  reports  of  facts  :  his  book  be- 
ing written  in  the  form  of  Annals,  is  convenient  for  consult- 
ing. For  the  rest,  he  is  acrid,  exaggerated,  occasionally 
altogether  perverse ;  and,  with  his  liastes  and  his  hatreds, 
falls  into  the  strangest  hallucination  ;  —  as,  for  example,  when 
he  coolly  records  that  '  Madame  de  Stael,  Necker's  daughter, 
1  Chap.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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*  was  seen  (on  vit)  distributing  brandy  to  the  Gardes  Fran- 
^gaises  in  their  barracks;*  that  '  D'Orleans  KgaUte  had  a 
'  pair  of  ma»-skin  breeches,'  —  leather  breeches,  of  human 
skin,  such  as  they  did  prepare  in  the  tannery  of  Meudon, 
but  too  late  for  D'Orleans  !  The  history  by  Deux  Amis  dt 
Liherte,  if  the  reader  secure  the  original  edition,  is  perhaps 
worth  all  the  others;  and  offers  (at  least  till  1792,  after 
which  it  becomes  convulsive,  semi-fatuous,  here  and  there,  in 
the  remaining  dozen  volumes)  the  best,  correctest,  most  pic- 
turesque narrative  yet  published.  It  is  very  correct,  very 
picturesque  ;  wants  only  fore-shortening^  shadow  and  com- 
pression ;  a  work  of  decided  merit ;  the  authors  of  it,  what 
is  singular,  appear  not  to  be  known. 

Finally,  our  English  histories  do  likewise  abound  :  copious 
if  not  in  facts,  yet  in  reflections  on  facts.  Tliey  will  prove 
to  the  most  incredulous  that  this  French  Revolution  was,  as 
Chamfort  said,  no  '  rose-water  Revolution  ; '  that  the  universal 
insurrectionary  abrogation  of  law  and  custom  was  managed 
in  a  most  unlawful,  uncustomary  manner.  lie  who  wishes 
to  know  how  a  solid  Ciistos  rotidoruin,  speculating  over  his 
port  after. dinner,  interprets  tiie  phenomena  of  contemporary 
Universal  History,  may  look  in  these  books :  he  who  does 
not  wish  that,  need  not  l(X)k. 

On  the  whole,  after  all   these  writings  and  printings,  the 
weight  of  which  would  sink  an  Indiaman,  there  are,  perhaps, 
only  some  tiire(;  publications  hitherto  tiiat  can  be  considered 
as  forwarding  essentially  a  right  knowledge  of  tiiis  matter. 
The  Jirst  of  these  is  tlie  Analyse  du  Moniteur,  complete  ex<^ 
pository   Index,  and   Syllabus  of   the   Moniteur   News|)ai 
from  1789  to  1799  ;  u  work  carrying  \\&  significance  in  il 
title;  —  provided  it  be  faithfully  executed;  whicii  it  is  wel 
known   to  be.     Along  with  this  we  may  mention  the  ^cni 
of  Portmits,  a  inmdred  in  number,  publi.-hed  with  the  orij 
inal  edition  of  it :  many  of  them  understood  to  be  accui 
likenesses.     The  natural  face  of  a  man  is  often  worth  mor 
Uian  several  biographies  of  him,  as  biographies  are  writteaj 
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These  hundred  Portraits  have  been  copied  into  a  book  called 
Scenes  de  la  Revolution,  which  contains  other  pictures,  of 
small  value,  and  some  not  useless  writing  by  Chamtort ;  and 
are  often  to  be  found  in  libraries.  A  republication  of  Ver- 
net's  Caricatures  ^  would  be  a  most  acceptable  service,  but 
has  not  been  thought  of  hitlierto.  Tiie  second  work  to  be 
counted  here  is  the  Choix  des  Rapports,  Opinions  et  Dis^ 
uours,  in  some  twenty  volumes,  with  an  excellent  index : 
parliamentary  speeches,  reports,  &c.  are  furnished  in  abun- 
dance ;  complete  illustration  of  all  that  this  Senatorial  prov- 
ince (rather  a  wearisome  one)  can  illustrate.  Thirdly,  we 
have  to  name  the  Collection  of  Memoirs,  completed  several 
years  ago.  in  above  a  hundred  volumes.  Booksellers  Bau- 
douin,  Editors  Berville  and  Barriere,  have  done  their  utmost ; 
adding  notes,  explanations,  rectifications,  with  portraits  also 
if  you  like  :  Louvet,  Riouffe  and  the  two  volumes  of  Memoirs 
on  the  Prisons  are  the  most  attractive  pieces.  This  Baudouin 
Collection,  therefore,  joins  itself  to  that  of"  Petitot,  as  a  nat« 
ural  sequel. 

And  now  a  fourth  work,  which  follows  in  the  train  of 
these,  and  deserves  to  be  reckoned  along  with  them,  is  this 
Histoire  Parlemeniaire  of  Messieurs  Buchez  and  Roux. 
The  Authors  are  men  of  ability  and  repute  ;  Buchez,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  Dr.  Buchez,  and  practises  medicine  with  ac- 
ceptance ;  Roux  is  known  as  an  essayist  and  journalist : 
they  once  listened  a  little  to  Saint-Simon,  but  it  was  before 
Saint-Simonism  called  itself  '  a  religion,'  and  vanished  in 
Bedlam.  We  have  understood  there  is  a  certain  biblioma- 
niac military  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  in  the  course  of  years 
nas  amassed  the  most  astonishing  collection  of  revolutionary 
wai-e :  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  even  sheets  and  hand- 
bills, ephemeral  printings  and  paintings,  such  as  the  day 
brought  them  forth,  lie  there  without  end.''     Into  this  ware- 

1  See  Mercier't  Nottveau  Paris,  vol.  iv.  p.  254. 

•  It  is  generally  known  that  a  similar  collection,  perhaps  still  larger  ani 
more  curious,  lies  buried  in  the  British  Museum  here,  —  inaccessible   \t 
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house,  as  indeed  into  all  manner  of  other  repositories,  Messrs 
Buchez  and  Roux  have  hai)pily  found  access  :  the  Histoire 
Parlementaire  is  the  fiuit  of  their  labours  there.  A  Num- 
ber, two  forminj^  a  Volume,  is  published  every  fortnight :  we 
have  the  first  Twenty-two  Volumes  before  us,  which  bring 
down  the  narrative  to  January  1793;  there  must  be  several 
other  Volumes  out,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Conceive 
a  judicious  compilation  with  such  resources.  Parliamentary 
Debates,  in  summary,  or  (where  the  occasion  warrants  it) 
given  at  large  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  matter :  we  have  excerpts,  notices,  hints  of  all  imjig- 
inable  sorts ;  of  Newspapers,  of  Pamphlets,  of  Sectionary 
and  Municipal  Records,  of  the  Jacobins'  Club,  of  Placard- 
journals,  nay  of  Placards  and  Caricatures.  No  livelier  em- 
blem of  the  time,  in  its  actual  movement  and  tumult,  could 
be  presented.  The  Editors  connect  these  fragments  by 
expositions  such  as  are  needful ;  so  that  a  reader  coming 
unprepared  to  the  work  can  still  know  what  he  is  about. 
Their  expositions,  as  we  can  testify,  are  handsomely  done  : 
but  altogether  apart  from  these,  the  excerpts  themselves  arc 
the  valuable  thing.  Tiie  scissors,  in  sucli  a  case,  arc  inde- 
pendent of  the  pen.  One  of  the  most  interesting  English 
biographies  we  have  is  that  long  thin  Folio  on  Oliver  Crom- 
well, published  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  where  the 
editor  has  merely  clipt-out  from  the  contemporary  news- 
papers whatsoever  article,  paragraph,  or  sentence  ho  found : 
to  contain  the  name  of  Old  Noll,  and  printed  ihem  in  the 
order  of  tiieir  dates.  It  is  surprising  that  the  like  has  nut, 
been  attempted  in  other  cases.     Had   seven  of   the  eight 

want  of  a  proper  catalogue.  Some  cighteei.  montlis  ago,  the  respectable 
dub-librarian  soetned  to  be  working  at  such  a  thing:  by  res|)ectful  appli- . 
cation  to  him,  you  could  gain  access  to  his  room,  and  have  the  satisfnclion 
of  mounting  on  ladders,  and  reatling  tlie  outside  titles  of  his  b(H)kf),  which 
was  a  great  help.  Otherwise  you  could  not  in  many  weeks  ascertain  sc 
much  as  the  table  of  contents  of  this  rei>ository;  and,  after  days  of  weary 
kraiting,  dusty  rammaging,  and  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  gave-up  th< 
•Dterp'Hiie  u  ■  'game  not  worth  the  candle.' 
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Translator  of  Faust,  and  seventy-tinies-seven  of  the  four- 
hundred-fourscore-and-ten  Imaginative  Authors,  but  thrown- 
down  the  writing-instrument,  and  turned  to  the  old  news- 
paper-files judiciously  with  the  cutting  one  ! 

We  can  testify,  after  not  a  little  examination,  that  the 
Editors  of  the  Histoire  Parlementaire  are  men  of  fidelity,  of 
diligence ;  that  their  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts,  dates  and 
so  forth,  is  far  beyond  the  average.  Of  course  they  have 
their  own  opinions,  prepossessions  even ;  but  these  are  honest 
prepossessions,  which  they  do  not  hide  ;  which  one  can  esti- 
mate the  force  of,  allow  for  the  result  of.  Wilful  falsifica- 
tion, did  the  possibility  of  it  lie  in  their  character,  is  other- 
wise out  of  the  question.  But,  indeed,  our  Editors  are  men 
of  earnestness,  of  Ptriet  principle ;  of  a  faith,  were  it  only  in 
the  republican  Tricolor.  Their  democratic  faith,  truly,  is 
palpable,  thorough-going;  as  it  has  a  right  to  be,  in  these 
days,  since  it  likes.  The  thing  you  have  to  praise,  however, 
is  that  it  is  a  quiet  faith,  never  an  hysterical  one ;  never  ex- 
presses itself  otherwise  than  with  a  becoming  calmness,  espe- 
cially with  a  becoming  brevity.  The  hoarse  deep  croak  of 
Marat,  the  brilliant  sharp-cutting  gaiety  of  Desraoulins,  the 
dull  bluster  of  Prudhomme,  the  cackling  garrulity  of  Brissot, 
all  is  welcomed  with  a  cold  gravity  and  brevity  ;  all  is  illus- 
trative, if  not  of  one  thing,  then  of  another.  Nor  are  the 
royalist  Royous,  Suleaus,  Peltiers  forgotten :  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Kin^s  Friend,  nor  •Crovnng  of  the  Cock :  thesf, 
indeed,  are  more  sparingly  administered ;  but  at  the  right 
time,  as  is  promised,  we  shall  have  more.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  Histoire  Parlementaire,  that  the  wide  promise 
held-out  in  its  title-page  is  really  in  some  respectable  meas- 
ure fulfilled.  With  a  fit  Index  to  wind  it  up  (which  Index 
ought  to  be  not  good  only  but  excellent,  so  much  depends  on 
it  here),  this  Work  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  published  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution.  No  library, 
that  professes  to  have  a  collection  in  this  sort,  can  dispense 
with  it. 
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A  Histoire  Parlementaire  is  precisely  the  house,  or  say 
rather,  the  unbuilt  city,  of  which  the  single  brick  can  form  a 
epecimen.  In  so  rich  a  variety,  the  only  difficulty  is  where  to 
choose.  We  have  scenes  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  of  farce,  of 
farce-tragedy  oftenest  of  all ;  there  is  eloquence,  gravity ; 
there  is  bluster,  bombast  and  absurdity :  scenes  tender,  scenes 
barbarous,  spirit-stirring,  and  then  flatly  wearisome :  a  thing 
waste,  incoherent,  wild  to  look  upon  ;  but  great  with  the 
greatness  of  reality  ;  for  the  thing  exhibited  is  no  vision,  but 
a  fact.  Let  us,  as  the  first  excerpt,  give  this  tragedy  of  old 
Foulon,  which  all  the  world  has  heard  of,  perhaps  not  very 
accurately.  Foulon's  life-drama,  with  its  hasty  cruel  sayings 
and  mean  doings,  with  its  thousandfold  intrigues,  and  *  the 
people  eating  grass  if  they  like,'  ends  in  this  miserable  man- 
ner. It  is  the  Editors  themselves  who  speak  ;  compiling 
from  various  sources  : 

'  Towards  five  in  the  morning  (Paris,  22d  July  1789),  M.  Foulon 
was  brought  in  ;  he  had  been  arrested  at  Vitry,  near  Fontaineblcau, 
by  the  peasants  of  the  place.  Doubtless  this  man  thought  himself 
very  guilty  towards  the  people '  (say,  very  hateful)  ;  '  for  he  had 
spread-abroad  a  report  of  his  death  ;  and  had  even  buried  one  of  his 
servants,  who  happened  to  die  then,  under  his  own  name.  He  had 
afterwards  hidden  himself  in  an  estate  of  M.  de  Sartines' ;  where  he 
was  detected  and  seized. 

'  M.  Foulon  was  taken  to  the  H6tel-de- Villa,  where  they  made  him 
wait.  Towards  nine  o'clock,  the  assembled  Committee  had  decided 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  tlic  Abbaye  ])rison.  M.  de  I^afayelte  waa 
sent  for,  tiiat  he  mif^ht  execute  this  order ;  he  was  abroad  over  the 
Districts :  he  could  not  be  found. '  During  this  time  a  crowd  col- 
lected in  the  square  ;  and  required  to  see  Foulon.  It  was  noon  :  M. 
liailiy  came  down  ;  the  people  listened  to  him  ;  but  still  {persisted. 
In  tlie  end  they  penetrated  into  the  great  hall  of  tlie  Hotel  de-Ville ; 
would  see  Foulon,  "  whom."  say  they,  "  you  are  wanting  to  smuggle* ' 
otr  from  justice  "  Fouhm  was  presented  to  tliem.  Then  began  thit 
remarkable  dialogue.  M.  de  la  l*oi<e,  an  FJeetor :  "  Messieurs 
every  guilty  pt^rson  should  be  judged."  "  Yes,  judged  directly,  and 
then  hanged." —  M.  Osselin  :  "  To  judge,  one  must  have  judges;  let 
J8  send  M.  Foulon  to  the  tribunals."  "No,  no,"  replied  the  people 
"judge  him  just  now."  —  "Since  you  will  not  have  the  coramoo 
judges,"  Mud  M.  Osselin,  "  it  U  indispensable  to  appoint  othen.* 
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•  Well,  judge  him  yourselves."  —  "  We  have  no  right  either  to  judge 
or  to  create  judges  ;  do  you  name  them."  "  Well,"  cried  the  people. 
"  M.  le  Cure  oi  Saint-Etienne  then,  and  M.  le  Cure'  of  Saint- Andr^, 
—  Osselin :  "Two  judges  are  not  enough;  there  needs  seven.'' 
Thereupon  the  people  named  Messrs.  Quatremere,  Varangue,  &c. 
"  Here  are  seven  judges  indeed,"  said  Osselin  ;  "  but  we  still  want  a 
clerk."  "  Be  you  clerk."  —  "A  king's  Attorney."  "  Let  it  be  M. 
Duveyrier."  —  "  Of  what  crime  is  M.  Foulon  accused  1 "  asked  Du- 
veyrier.  "  He  wished  to  harass  the  people  ;  he  said  he  would  make 
them  eat  grass ;  he  was  in  the  plot ;  he  was  for  national  bankruptcy ; 
he  bought-up  corn."  The  two  curates  then  rose,  and  declared  that 
they  refused  to  judge ;  the  laws  of  the  church  not  permitting  them. 
"  They  are  right,"  said  some.  "  They  are  cozening  us,"  said  others ; 
"and  the  prisoner  all  the  while  is  making  his  escape."  At  these 
words  there  rose  a  frightful  tumult  in  the  Hall.  "  Messieurs,"  said 
an  Elector,  "  name  four  of  yourselves  to  guard  him."  Four  men 
accordingly  were  chosen  ;  sent  into  the  neighbouring  apartment, 
where  Foulon  was.  "  But  will  you  judge,  then  1  "  cried  the  crowd. 
"  Messieurs,  you  see  there  are  two  judges  wanting."  — "  We  name 
M.  Bailly  and  M.  Lafayette."  "  But  M.  Lafayette  is  absent ;  one 
must  either  wait  for  him.  or  name  some  other."  — "  WeU,  then, 
name  directly,  and  do  it  yourself." 

'  At  length  the  Electors  agreed  to  proceed  to  judgment ;  Foulon 
was  again  brought  in.  The  foremost  part  of  the  crowd  joined  hands, 
and  formed  a  chain  several  ranks  deep,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
was  received.  At  this  moment  M.  Lafayette  came  in ;  went  and 
took  his  place  at  the  board  among  the  Electors  ;  and  then  addressed 
to  the  people  a  discourse,  of  which  the  Ami  du  Roi  and  the  Records 
of  tlie  Town-hall,  the  two  authorities  we  borrow  from  here,  give 
different  reports.' 

Lafayette's  speech,  according  to  both  versions,  is  to  the 
eflFect  that  Foulon  is  guilty ;  but  that  he  doubtless  has  accom- 
plices ;  that  he  must  be  taken  to  the  Abbaye  pri.son,  and 
investigated  there.  "Yes,  yes,  to  prison!  Off  with  him, 
off! "  cried  the  crowd.  The  De^ix  Amis  add  another  not 
insignificant  circumstance,  that  pocr  Foulon  himself,  hearing 
this  conclusion  of  Lafayette's,  clapped  hand.«  ;  whereupon  the 
crowd  said,  "  See  !  they  are  both  in  a  story  !  "  Our  Editors 
continue  and  conclude : 

'  At  this  moment  there  rose  a  great  clamour  in  the  square.  "  It 
IB  the  Palais  Royal  coming,"  said  one.     "  It  is  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
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Antoine,"  said  another.  Then  a  well-dressed  person  {hon.  »e  bien  mis) 
advanced  towards  the  board,  and  said,  "  Vous  voiis  moquez!  What  is 
the  use  of  judging  a  man  who  has  been  judged  these  thirty  years?  " 
At  this  word,  Foulon  was  clutched  ;  hurled-put  to  the  square ;  and 
finally  tied  to  the  fatal  rope,  which  hung  from  the  Lanteme  at  the 
corner  of  tlie  Rue  de  la  Vannerie.  Tlie  rope  was  afterwards  cut  ; 
Mie  head  was  put  on  a  pike,  and  paraded,'  —  with  '  grass '  in  the 
mouth  of  it,  tliey  might  have  added  1^ 

The  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  Camille  l)es- 
moulins's  Newspaper,  furnishes  nunaerous  extracts,  in  tha 
earlier  Volumes ;  always  of  a  remarkable  kind.  This  /Vo- 
cureur  General  de  la  Lnnterne  has  a  place  of  his  own  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  ;  there  are  not  many  notal)ler 
persons  in  it  than  he.  A  light  harmless  creature  ;  as  ht 
says  of  himself,  '  a  man  born  to  write  verses  ; '  but  whom 
.  Destiny  directed  to  overthrow  Bastilles,  and  go  to  the  guillo- 
tine for  doing  that.  How  such  a  man  will  comport  himself 
in  a  French  Revolution,  as  he  from  time  to  time  tums-up 
there,  is  worth  seeing.  Of  loose  headlong  character  ;  a  man 
stuttering  in  speech;  stuttering,  infirm  in  conduct  too,  till  one 
huge  idea  laid  hold  of  him  :  a  man  for  whom  Art,  Fortune 
or  himself  would  never  do  much,  but  to  whom  Nature  had 
been  very  kind !  One  meets  him  always  with  a  sort  of  for- 
giveness, almost  of  underliaiid  love,  as  for  a  prodigal  son. 
He  has  good  gifts,  and  even  acquirements;  elegant  law- 
Bcholarship,  quick  sense,  the  freest  joyful  heart:  a  fellow  of 
endless  wit,  clearness,  soft  lambent  brilliancy ;  on  any  sul)- 
ject  you  can  listen  to  him,  if  without  approving,  y«'t  without 
yawning.  As  a  writer,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  Fn'uch.  that 
we  have  heard  of,  superior  or  equal  to  him  for  tliese  fifty 
years.  Probably  some  French  editor,  K)me  day  or  othefi 
will  ttjl  that  journalistic^  rubbish,  and  pnMluce  out  of  it,  in 
small  neat  compass,  a  Life  and  Hcnuiina  of  this  poor  Camille. 
We  pick-up  three  light  fractions,  illustrative  of  him  and  of 
the  things  he  moved  in  ;  they  relate  to  the  famous  Fifth  of 
October  (1781)),  when  the  women  rose  in  insurrection.  Tb* 
I  Vol.  ti.  p.  148. 
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Palais  Royal  and  Marquis  Saint-Hiinige  have  been  busv  on 
the  King's  veto,  and  Lallv  Tollendal's  proposal  of  an  upper 
house : 

'Was  the  Palais  Royal  so  far  wrong,'  says  CamiJte.  '  to  cry  out 
against  such  things  ?  I  know  that  the  Palais-Royal  Promenade  is 
strangely  miscellaneous ;  that  pickpockets  frequently  employ  the 
lilierty  of  ihe  press  there,  and  many  a  zealous  patriot  has  lost  his  hand* 
kerchief  in  the  fire  of  debate.  But  for  all  tiiat,  I  must  bear  honoor 
able  testimony  to  the  promenaders  in  this  Lyceum  and  Stoa.  The 
Pilais-Royal  Garden  is  the  focus  of  patriotism  :  there  do  the  chosen 
patriots  rendezvous,  who  have  left  their  hearths  and  their  provinces  to 
witness  this  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  not 
to  witness  without  aiding  in  it.  They  are  Frenchmen ;  they  hare 
an  interest  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  right  to  concur  in  it.  How 
many  Parisians  too,  instead  of  going  to  their  Districts,  find  it  shorter 
to  come  at  once  to  the  Palais  Royal  ?  Here  you  have  not  to  ask  a 
President  if  you  may  speak,  and  wait  two  hours  till  your  turn  comes. 
You  propose  your  motion ;  if  it  find  supporters,  they  set  you  on  a 
chair :  if  you  are  applauded,  you  proceed  to  the  redaction ;  if  you  are 
hissed,  you  go  your  ways.  It  is  very  much  the  mode  the  Romans 
followed  ;  their  Forum  and  our  Palais  Royal  resemble  one  another.' ' 

Then,  a  few  days  farther  on,  —  the  celebrated  military 
dinner  at  Versaille-s,  with  the  white  cockades,  black  cockade-*, 
and  '  0  RicharoL,  0  mon  Roi  !  *  havinj;  been  transacted : 

'  Paris,  Sunday  4th  October.  The  King's  Wife  had  been  so  gratified 
with  it,  that  this  brother!^  repast  of  Thursday  must  needs  be  repeated 
It  was  so  on  the  Saturday,  and  with  aggravations.  Our  patience 
was  worn  out :  you  may  suppose  whatever  patriot  observers  there 
were  at  Versailles  hastened  to  Paris  with  the  news,  or  at  least  sent- 
off  despatches  containing  them.  That  same  day  (Saturday  evening, 
all  Paris  set  itself  astir.  It  was  a  lady,  first,  who,  seeing  that  her 
husband  was  not  listened-to  at  his  District,  came  to  the  tar  of  the 
Caf6  de  Foi,  to  denounce  the  anti-national  cockades.  M.  Marat  fliee 
to  Versailles;  returns  like  lightning;  makes  a  noise  like  the  four 
blasts  of  doom,  crying  to  us.  Awake,  ye  dead !  Danton,  on  his  side, 
sounds  the  alarm  in  the  Cordeliers.  On  Sunday  this  immortal  Cor- 
lieliers  District  posts  its  manifesto ;  and  that  very  day  they  would 
have  gone  to  Versailles,  had  not  M.  Crevecoeur,  their  commandant, 
stood  in  the  way.  People  seek-out  their  arms,  however;  sally-out  to 
Uu  «treets,  in  chase  of  anti-national  cockades.     The  law  of  reprisals 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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is  in  force  j  these  cockades  are  torn  off,  trampled  under  foot,  with 
menace  of  the  Lfinteme  in  case  of  relapse.  A  military  gentleman, 
picking-up  his  cockade,  is  for  fastening  it  on  again  ;  a  hundred  canes 
start  into  the  air,  saying  Veto.  The  whole  Sunday  passes  in  hunting- 
down  the  white  and  the  black  cockades  ;  in  holding  council  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  over  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  at  the  end  of  Bridges, 
on  the  Quais.  At  the  doors  of  the  coffee-houses,  there  arise  free  con- 
ferences between  the  Upper  House,  of  the  coats  that  are  within,  and 
the  Lower  House,  of  jackets  and  wool-caps,  assembled  extra  muros. 
It  is  agreed  upon  that  the  audacity  of  the  aristocrats  increases  rap- 
idly ;  that  Madame  Villepatour  and  the  Queen's  women  are  distribut- 
ing enormous  white  cockades  to  all  comers  in  the  ffiil-de-Boeuf ;  tliat 
M.  Lecointre,  having  refused  to  take  one  from  their  hands,  has  all 
but  been  assassinated.  It  is  agreed  upon  that  we  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  ;  that  the  boat  wliicii  used  to  bring  us  flour  from  Corbeil 
morning  and  evening,  now  comes  only  once  in  two  days  :  —  do  they 
plan  to  make  their  attack  at  the  moment  when  they  have  kept  us  for 
eight-and-forty  hours  in  a  fasting  state  ?     It  is  agreed  upon,'  &cA 

—  We  hasten  to  the  catastrophe,  which  arrives  on  the 
morrow.     It  is  related  elsewhere,  in  another  leading  article  : 

*  At  break  of  day,  the  women  rush  towards  the  Ilotel-de-Ville. 
All  the  way,  they  recruit  fresh  hands,  among  their  own  sex,  to 
march  with  them ;  as  sailors  are  recruited  at  London  :  there  is  an 
active  press  of  women.  The  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  is  covered  with 
female  crimps.  The  robust  kitchen-maid,  the  slim  mantua-maker, 
all  must  go  to  swell  the  phalanx  ;  the  ancient  devotee,  tripping  to 
mass  in  the  dawn,  sees  herself  for  the  first  time  carried  off,  and 
shrieks  Help!  whilst  more  than  one  of  the  younger  sort  secretly 
is  not  so  sorry  at  going,  without  mother  or  mistress,  to  Versailles  to 
Day  her  respects  to  the  august  Assembly.  At  the  same  time,  for  the 
accuracy  of  liiis  narrative,  I  must  remark  tiiat  these  women,  at  le.nst 
the  battalion  of  them  which  encamped  that  niglit  in  liie  Assembly 
Hall,  and  had  marclied  under  the  flag  of  M.  Maiiiard,  had  among 
themselves  a  I'residentess  and  Stafl";  and  tii:U  every  woman,  on  Ikmuii 
borrowed  from  her  mother  or  husband,  was  presented  to  the  Phm- 
dent^'ss  or  some  of  her  aides-de-camp,  who  engaged  to  wateh  over  lu  r 
morality,  and  insure  her  honour  for  this  day. 

'  Once  arrived  on  the  I'lace  de  OrCve,  these  women  piously  iK'giii 
letting-down  the  Fxinterne ;  as  in  great  calamities,  you  let  down  thd 
•hriue  of  Saint  Genevieve.   Next  thoy  are  fur  mounting  into  the  Hdtrl- 

«  Vol.  ill.  p.  68. 
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de-Ville.  The  Commandant  had  been  forewarned  of  this  movement; 
he  knew  that  all  insurrections,  have  begun  by  women,  whose  mater- 
nal bosom  the  bayonet  of  the  satellites  of  despotism  respects.  Four 
thousand  soldiers  presented  a  tront  bristling  with  bayonets ;  kept 
them  back  from  the  step :  but  behind  these  women  there  rose  and 
grew  every  moment  a  nucleus,  of  men,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  bills  ; 
blood  is  about  to  flow  on  the  place ;  the  presence  of  these  Sabine 
women  hindered  it.  The  National  Guard,  which  is  not  purely  a  rfia- 
chine,  as  the  Minister  of  War  would  have  the  soldier  be,  makes  use 
of  its  reason.  It  discerns  that  these  women,  now  for  Versailles,  are 
g>:>ing  to  the  root  of  the  mischief.  The  four-thousand  Guards,  already 
getting  saluted  with  stones,  think  it  reasonablest  to  open  a  passage  ; 
and,  like  waters  through  a  broken  dike,  the  floods  of  the  miJtitude 
inundate  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 

'  It  is  a  picture  interesting  to  paint,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Revolution,  this  same  army  of  ten-thousand  Judiths  setting  forth  to 
cut-ofl"  the  head  of  Holofernes  ;  forcing  the  H6tel-de-Ville  ;  arming 
themselves  with  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on ;  some  tying 
ropes  to  the  cannon-trains,  arresting  carts,  loading  them  with  artil- 
lery, with  powder  and  balls  for  the  Versailles  National  Guard,  which 
is  left  Without  ammunition ;  others  driving-on  the  horses,  or  seated 
on  cannon,  holding  the  redoubtable  match  ;  seeking  for  their  gen- 
eralissimo, not  aristocrats  Avith  epaulettes,  but  Conquerors  of  the 
Bastille  ! '  i 

So  far  Cainille  on  veto,  scarcity  and  the  Insurrection  of 
Women,  in  the  end  of  1789.  As  it  is  not  fit  that  all  our 
.'cenes  should  be  of  tragedy  or  low-tragedy,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  consent  now  to  a  touch  of  the  moral-sublime.  Let 
liim  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins  with  us.  All  men  have 
heard  of  the  Jacobins'  Club  ;  but  not  all  would  think  of  look- 
ing for  comedy  or  the  moral-sublime  there.  Nevertheless  so 
it  i?.  Ah  !  the  sublime  of  the  Jacobins  was  not  always  of  the 
blue-light  paiidemonial  sort ;  far  otherwise  once  !  We  will 
.  i  ve  this  passage  from  the  Journal  of  the  Jacobins'  Debates  ; 
not  as  one  of  the  best,  but  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  Eng- 
lish readers.  Fancy  that  high  Hall,  with  its  .<eats  for  fifteen- 
hundred,  '  rising  in  amphitheatre  to  the  cornice  of  the  dome  ; ' 
its  Tribune  elevated  to  mid-air ;  Galleries  and  Ladies'  Gal- 
lery full ;  President  seated  ;  shrill  Huissiers  perambulating 
1  Vol.  iii.  p.  110. 
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with  their  rods  and  liveries,  sounding  forth  "Silei,;ef  S/- 
lencel"  Consider  that  it  is  the'  18tli  of  December  1791 
(free  monarchic  constitution  solemnly  accepted  ?ix  weeks 
ago)  ;  and  read: 

'  The  confluence  of  strangers  was  sft  great  that  besides  the  new 
gallery  erected  for  tiiem,  the  old  ones  were  quite  full,  as  M-ell  as  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall ;  and  nevertheless  a  great  multitude 
of  citizens  who  could  not   find   room  or  admittance  on  any  terms. 

'  The  reading  of  the  announcements  and  select  correspondence 
was  scarcely  begun,  when  the  Hall  resounded  with  applauses  at  the 
entrance  of  the  three  united  Flags,  of  the  English,  the  American 
and  French  Nation,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall ;  as  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  litvolution  in  London  had  placed  them  in  theirs. 

'Cries  of  "Liberty  forever!  The  Nation  forever  1  The  three 
Free  Peoples  of  the  Universe  forever  (  Vwrnt  Irs  trots  peuples  libres  de 
I'univers) !"  are  re-echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  galleries  and  visit- 
ors :  the  expression,  no  less  sincere  than  lively,  of  that  ardour,  of 
that  love  for  Equality  and  Brotherhoml,  which  Nature  lias  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  and  which  nothing  but  tiie  con- 
tinued efforts  of  despots,  in  all  classes,  have  managed  to  eflace 
more  or  less. 

'  A  DeputJition  of  Ladies  is  introdhced  ;  Ladies  accustomed  to 
honour  the  galleries  with  their  presence  :  they  had  solicited  permis- 
sion to  ofler  a  pledge  of  their  enthusiasm  for  Liberty  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Whig,  who  came  lately  to  tiie  National  Assembly  with  the 
congratulation  of  this  class  of  free  Englishmen. 

*  The  Deputation  enters,  amid  the  applauses  of  the  meeting  :  a 
young  Citizeness  carries  in  her  hand  the  Gift  of  these  I^adie-o,  lavs  it 
on  the  President's  table,  while  the  I^dy-Deputies  mount  to  the  Trib- 
une, to  i)rohounce  the  following  discourse. 

'  The  /Milf/npiHiker.  We  are  not  Roman  Dames ;  we  bring  no 
jewels;  but  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  feelings  you  have  inspired 
us  with.  A  Constitutional  Whig  (  W'iif/i),  a  Brother,  an  Englishman, 
I'ormed,  few  days  agcj,  the  object  of  one  of  your  sweetest  unitings 
(Orfintti).  What  a  charm  had  that  picture  I  Souls  of  sensibility 
Were  struck  with  it;  our  hearts  are  yet  full  of  emotion  {Apfilauie). 
This  day  you  afford  to  that  Hrother,  and  to  yourselves,  a  new  enjoy- 
ment :  you  susiHiiil  to  the  dome  of  our  temple  three  Flags,  Ameri- 
ran,  English,  French 

'  From  all  tulcM.  The  Three  Nations,  Vivmt  It*  troi»  nations  .'  I  nr 
«  Librrti! 

'  Lndy speaker.     The  union  of  the  Three  free  Peoples  is  to  be  e«?- 
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mented :  forbid  not  us  also,  Messieurs,  to  contribute  towards  that 
Your  pure  feelings  prescribe  it  for  us  as  a  duty.  Messieurs,  accept 
it  garland.  —  And  you,  English  Brother,  accept  another  from  the 
hands  of  innocence :  it  is  the  work  of  sisterhood ;  friendship  gives 
it  you.  Receive  also,  0  good  Patriot,  in  the  name  of  the  Trench 
Citoyennes  who  are  here,  this  Ark  of  Alliance,  which  we  have  brought 
for  our  brethren  the  Constitutional  Whigs  {  Wii/hs)  :  within  it  are  en- 
closed the  Map  of  France,  divided  into  eighty-three  departments ;  the 
Cap  of  Liberty  (Applause) ;  the  Book  of  the  French  Constitution :  a 
Civic  Crown ;  some  Ears  of  Wheat  {Applause) ;  three  Flags ;  a  Na- 
tional Cockade ;  and  these  words  in  the  two  languages.  To  live  free 
or  die. 

'  The  ichole  Hall.     To  live  free  or  die ! 

'  Lady-speaker.  Let  this  immortal  homage  done  to  Liberty  be,  for 
the  English  and  the  French,  a  sacred  pledge  of  their  union.  Forget 
not  to  tell  our  brothers  how  you  have  received  it.  Let  it  be  deposited 
with  the  brotherliest  ceremonial !  Invite  all  Englishmen  to  partici- 
pate in  this  family  act.  Let  it  be  precious  to  them  as  Nature  herself. 
—  Tell  your  wives,  repeat  to  your  children,  that  innocent  maids, 
faithful  spouses,  tender  mothers,  after  having  done  their  household 
duties,  and  contributed  to  make  their  families  and  husbands  happy, 
came  and  made  this  offering  to  their  Country.  Let  one  cry  of  glad- 
ness peal  over  Europe ;  let  it  roll  across  the  waters  to  America. 
Hark !  Amid  the  echoes,  Philadelphia  and  the  Far  West  repeat 
like  us,  Libeiii/  forever  ! 

'  The  whole  Hall.     Liberty  forever ! 

'  Lady-speaker.  Tyrants !  your  enemies  declare  themselves.  Na- 
tions will  no  longer  battle  with  each  other;  straitly  united,  they  will 
possess  all  Languages,  and  make  of  them  but  one  Language.  Strong 
.n  their  Freedom  they  will  be  inseparable  forever.  — 

'  Universal  applauses  :  the  Hall  resounds  long  with  cries,  repeated 
by  the  Galleries  and  the  Society,  of  Vive  la  Nation,  Vive  la  Libert^! 
The  Three  Nations  !     The  Patriot  Women ! 

'  At.  de  la  Source,  Vice-president.  Since  Nature  has  willed  that  the. 
'.rorld  should  owe  to  you  its  sweetest  moments,  this  enthusiasm  of 
y  jurs  with  which  you  fill  all  hearts  shall  never  be  lost,  never  forgot- 
ten in  the  flight  of  ages  :  it  stands  engraved  on  our  hearts  in  indeli- 
ble characters.  —  (Then  tnmincj  to  the  Deputies  of  the  Whifjs.)  As  for 
you,  Brothers,  tell  your  countrymen  what  we  are ;  tell  them  that 
in  France  the  wonier  too  can  love  their  country  and  show  thera- 
lelvos  worthy  of  Liberty ;  tell  them  that  the  union,  of  which  you 
«nc  the  emblems,  shall  be  imperishable  as  the  Free  Peoples  are; 
Ihat  we  have  henceforth  only  one  sort  of  bonds,  the  bonds  which 
mite  us  to  the  Free,  and  that  these  shall  be  eternal  as  virtue 
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*  The  Whig  Deputy.  Mesdames  and  M.  le  President,  I  really  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  speech '  (how  true  to  the  "  leg-of-mutton  or 
postprandial  style!") —  'for  really  I  did  not. expect  such  a  recep- 
tion ;  but  1  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  written  to  England,  I 
have  described  the  reception  1  met  with  here :  I  have  had  answers, 
but  not  from  our  Society,  because  that  requires  time  ;  the  Society 
must  meet  first  and  then  answer.  —  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power' 
(postprandially !)  'to  express  what  my  heart  feels.  This  feeling 
towards  you  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  indeed  that  of  a  year  (!), 
for  in  August  last,  our  Society  wrote  to  M.  Potion,  who,  however, 
assures  me  that  the  Letter  never  reached  him ;  and  therefore  — '  ^ 

—  and  so  on,  in  the  postprandial  style  ;  bringing  down  mat- 
ters to  the  solid  business-level  again.  Few  readers,  it  is  to 
be  expected,  have  witnessed  on  the  unelastic  stage  of  mere 
Earth  anything  so  dramatic  as  this. 

We  terminate  with  a  scene  of  a  very  different  complexion, 
though  but  some  few  months  farther  on,  that  is  to  say  in  Sep- 
tember 1792  !  Fel^mhesi  (anagram  for  Mehee  Mis),  in  his 
Verite  toute  eritiere,  a  Pamphlet  really  more  veracious  than 
most,  thus  testifies,  after  a  good  deal  of  preambling: 

'  I  was  going  to  my  post  about  half-past  two'  (Sunday  the  2d  of 
September,  tocsins  all  ringing,  and  Brunswick  just  at  hand) ;  'I  was 
passing  along  the  Hue  Dauphine  ;  suddenly  I  hear  hisses.  I  look,  I 
observe  four  hackney -coaches,  coming  iu  a  train,  escorted  by  the 
F^derds  of  the  Departments. 

'  Each  of  these  coaches  contained  four  persons  :  they  were  indi- 
viduals'  (priests)  'arrested  in  the  preceding  domiciliary  visits.  Bil- 
laud-Varennes,  I'rocureur-Substitute  of  the  Commune,  had  just  been 
interrogating  them  at  the  116tel-de-Ville  ;  and  now  they  were  .prc- 
ceeding  towards  the  Abbaye,  to  be  provisionally  detained  there.  A 
prowd  is  gathering  ;  the  cries  and  hisses  redouble :  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, doubtless  out  of  his  senses,  tJikes  fire  at  tlu'sc  murmurs,  puts  his 
arm  over  the  coacii-door,  gives  one  of  the  Fe'ile'rc's  a  stroke  over  the 
licail  with  his  cane.  The  Fc'derd,  in  a  rage,  draws  his  sabre,  springs 
on  the  uirriage-steps.  and  plunges  it  thrice-over  into  the  heart  of  his 
aggressor.  I  saw  the  blood  come  out  in  great  jets.  "  Kill  every  one 
of  them ;  they  are  scoundrels,  aristocrals  ! "  cry  the  people.  The 
Ft$<lere8  all  draw  their  sabres,  and  instantly  kill  the  three  com- 
panions of  the  one  who  had  just  perished.     I  saw,  at  this  moment 

1  Tome  xii.  878. 
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R  young  mail  in  a  white  nightgown  stretch  himself  out  of  that  samt 
carriage  :  his  countenance,  expressive  but  pale  and  worn,  indicated 
that  he  was  very  sick ;  Le  had  gathered  his  staggering  strength, 
and,  though  already  wounded,  was  crying  still,  "  Grace,  grace, 
Mercy,  pardon  ! "  but  in  vain  ,  —  a  mortal  stroke  united  him  to  the 
lot  of  the  others. 

'  This  coach,  which  was  the  hindmost,  now  held  nothing  but 
corpses  ;  it  had  not  stopped  during  the  carnage,  which  lasted  about 
the  space  of  two  minutes.  The  crowd  increases,  crescit  eundo ;  the 
yells  redouble.  The  coaches  are  at  the  Abbaye.  The  corpses  are 
liurled  into  the  court ;  the  twelve  living  prisoners  dismount  to  enter 
the  committee-room.  Two  are  sacrificed  on  alighting  ;  ten  succeed 
in  entering.  The  committee  had  not  had  time  to  put  the  slightest 
question,  when  a  multitude,  armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  swords  and 
bayonets,  dashes  in,  seizes  the  accused,  and  kills  them.  One  prisoner, 
already  much  wounded,  kept  hanging  by  the  skirts  of  a  Committee- 
member,  and  still  struggled  against  death. 

'  Three  yet  remained  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  Abb^  Sicard,  Teacher 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  sabres  were  already  over  his  head, 
when  Monnot,  the  watchmnker,  flung  himself  before  them,  crying, 
"  Kill  me  rather,  and  not  this  man,  who  is  useful  to  our  country  !  " 
Tiiese  words,  uttered  with  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  a  generous 
soul,  suspended  death.  Profiting  by  this  moment  of  calm,  Abbe 
Sicard  and  the  other  two  were  got  conveyed  into  the  back  part 
of  the  room.' 

Abbe  Sicard,  as  is  well  known,  survived ;  and  the  narra- 
tive wliich  he  also  published  exists.  —  sufficient  to  prove, 
among  other  things,  that  '  Felemhesi'  had  but  two  eyes,  and 
his  own  share  of  sagacity  and  heart ;  that  he  has  miVseen, 
miscounted,  and,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  misstated  not 
a  little,  —  as  one  poor  man,  in  these  circumstances,  might. 
Felemhesi  continues,  we  only  inverting  his  arrangement 
"inewhat : 

'  Twelve  scoundrels,  presided  by  Maillard,  with  whom  they  had 
[  robably  combined  this  project  beforehand,  find  themselves  "  by 
cliance  "  among  the  crowd  ;  and  now,  being  well-known  one  to  an- 
Hher,  tliey  unite  themselves  '"  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people," 
whether  it  were  of  their  own  private  audacity,  or  that  tb.ey  had 
Bocretly  received  superior  orders.  They  lay  hold  of  the  prison- 
registers,  and  turn  them  over;  the  turnkeys  fall  a-trembling;  the 
jailor's  wife  /  nd  the  jailor  faint ;  the  prison  is  surrounded  by  furioui 
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men ;  there  is  shouting,  clamouring  :  the  door  is  assaulted,  like  to 
be  forced  ;  when  one  of  the  Committee-membors  presents  himself  at 
the  outer  gate,  and  begs  audience  :  his  signs  obtain  a  moment  of 
Bilence ;  the  doors  open,  he  advances,  gets  a  chair,  mounts  on  it,  and 
speaks  :  "  Comrades,  tricnds,"  said  lie,  "  joii  are  good  patriots ;  your 
resentment  is  just.  Open  war  to  the  enemies  of  the  common  good  ; 
neither  truce  nor  mercy;  it  is  a  war  to  the  death  !  I  feel,  like  you, 
that  they  must  all  perish.  And  yet,  if  you  are  good  citizens,  you 
must  love  justice.  There  is  not  one  of  you  but  would  shudder  at 
the  notion  of  shedding  innocent  blood."  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  reply  the 
people.  —  "  Well,  then,  I  ask  of  you  if,  without  inquiry  or  investiga- 
tion, you  fling  j'ourselvcs  like  m.id  tigers  on  your  fellowmen ?  " 

Here  the  speaker  is  interrupted  by  one  of  the  crowd,  who,  with  a 
bloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  glancing  with  rage,  cleaves  the 
press,  and  refutes  him  in  these  terms :  "  Tell  us,  Monsieur  le 
Citoyen,  explain  to  us  then,  would  the  saa'is  gueux  of  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  if  they  were  at  Paris,  investigate  for  the  guilty  ? ' 
Would  they  not  cut  to  the  right  and  left,  as  the  Swiss  on  the  Tenth 
of  August  did  ?  Well !  I  am  no  speaker,  I  cannot  stuff"  the  ears  of 
any  one :  but  I  tell  you,  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  whom  I 
leave  with  ray  Section  here,  while  I  go  and  fight  the  enemy  :  and  it 
is  not  my  bargain  that  the  villains  in  this  Prison,  whom  other  vil- 
lains outside  will  open  the  door  to,  shall  go  and  kill  my  wife  and 
children  in  the  mean  while!  I  have  three  boys,  who  I  lioi>e  will  be 
usefuller  to  their  country  one  day  than  these  rascals  you  want  to 
save.  Any  way,  j'ou  have  but  to  send  them  out ;  we  will  give  them 
arms,  and  figiit  them  number  for  number.  Die  here,  o;-  die  on  the 
frontiers,  1  am  sure  enough  to  be  killed  by  these  villains,  one  day ; 
but  I  mean  to  sell  them  my  life ;  and,  be  it  1.  be  it  others,  the  Prison 
shall  be  purged  of  these  sacrfs  (/unir  Id."  "  He  is  riglit!"  responds 
the  general  cry.' —  And  so  the  frigiitful  '  purgation  '  proceeds. 

'  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  Billnud-Varoiines,  Procureur-Substitute, 
arrives  ;  he  had  on  his  8a.sli,  and  the  pniall  puce  coat  and  black  wig 
we  are  used  to  see  on  him  :  walking  over  carcasses,  he  makes  a  short 
harangue  to  the  jK-ople,  and  ends  thus  :  "  People,  thou  art  sacrificing 
thy  enemies  ;  thou  art  in  thy  duly."  This  cannibal  speech  lendi 
them  new  animation.  The  killers  binze-up,  cry  louder  than  ever 
for  new  victims: — how  to  stanch  this  new  thirst  of  blooil  ?  A 
voice  spenks  from  beside  Hillaud ;  it  was  Maillanl's  voice  :  "There 
is  nothing  more  lo  do  here;  let  u«  to  the  Cannes  1"  They  run 
thither:  in  five  minutes  more,  I  saw  them  trailing  corpses  by  the 
heels.  A  killer  (I  Cannot  say  a  man),  in  very  coarse  clothes,  had, 
M  it  would  seem,  been  specially  commissioned  to  despatch  the  Abb^ 
LoD&nt)  for,  apprehensive  lest  the  prey  migi*  '<•  iMisscd,  he  take* 
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water,  flings  it  on  the  corpses,  washes  their  blood-smeared  faces, 
turns  them  over,  and  seems  at  last  to  ascertain  that  the  Abhe  Lenfant 
is  among  them.'  ^ 

This  is  the  September  Ma-sacre,  the  last  Scene  we  can 
give  as  a  specimen.  Thus,  in  these  curious  records  of  the 
Histoire  Parlementaire,  as  in  some.  Ezekiel  Yision  become 
real,  does  Scene  after  Scene  disclose  itself,  now  in  rose-light, 
now  in  sulphurous  black,  and  grow  ever  more  fitful,  dream- 
like,—  till  the  Vendemiaire  Scene  come,  and  Napoleon  blow- 
forth  his  grape-shot,  and  Sansculottism  be  no  more ! 

Touching  the  political  and  metaphysical  speculations  of  our 
two  Editors,  we  shall  say  little.  They  are  of  the  sort  we 
lament'.!  in  Mignet,  and  generally  in  Frenchmen  of  this 
'day :  a  jingling  of  formulas  ;  —  unfruitful  as  that  Kalmuck 
prayer !  Perhaps  the  strangest-looking  particular  doctrine 
we  have  noticed  is  this :  that  the  French  Revolution  was  at 
bottom  an  attempt  to  realise  Christianity,  and  fairly  put  it  in 
action,  in  our  world.  For  eighteen  centuries  (it  is  not  de- 
nied) men  had  been  doing  more  or  less  that  way ;  but  they 
set  their  shoulder  rightly  to  the  wheel,  and  gave  a  dead-lift, 
for  the  first  time  then.  Good  M.  Roux  !  And  yet  the  good 
Roux  does  .^nean  something  by  this  ;  and  "even  something 
true.  But  a  marginal  annotator  has  written  on  our  copy, 
'For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Messieurs,  humez  tos  formvles :  ' 
make  away  with  your  formulas ;  take  off  your  facetted 
spectacles ;  open  your  eyes  a  little,  and  look !  There  is, 
indeed,  here  and  there,  considerable  rumbling  of  the  rota- 
tory calabash,  which  rattles  and  rumbles,  concerning  Prog- 
ress of  the  Species,  Doctrine  du  Procures,  Exploitations,  le 
Christ,  le  Verbe,  and  what  not ;  wiitten  in  a  vein  of  deep, 
even  of  intense  seriousness;  but  profitable,  one  would  think, 
to  no  man  or  woman.  In  this  style  M.  Roux  (for  it  is  he, 
we  understand)  painfully  composes  a  Preface  to  each  Vol- 
ume, and  has  even  given  a  whole  introductory  History  of 
France :  we  read  some  seven  or  eight  of  his  first  Prefaces, 
1  Vol.  xviii.  p.  169. 
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hoping  always  to  get  some  nourishment;  but  seldom  or 
never  cut  him  open  now.  Fighting,  in  that  way,  behind 
cover,  he  is  comparatively  harmless ;  merely  wasting  you 
60  many  pence  per  number:  happily  the  space  he  takes  is 
small.  Whoever  wants  to  form  for  himself  an  image  of  the 
actual  state  of  French  Meditation,  and  under  what  surpris- 
ing shackles  a  French  thinking  man  of  these  days  finds  him- 
self gyved,  and  mechanised,  and  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
zero,  may  open  M.  Roux's  Prefaces,  and  see  it  as  in  an  ex 
pressive  summary. 

We  wish  our  two  French  friends  all  speed  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  do  again  honestly  recommend  this  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire  to  any  and  all  of  our  English  friends  who  take  in- 
terest in  that  subject. 
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American  Cooper  asserts,  in  one  of  his  books,  that  there 
is  '  an  instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  who 
has  become  distinguished.'  True,  surely :  as  all  observation 
and  survey  of  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Old  Hickory,  will  testify !  Why  do  men 
crowd  towards  the  improved-drop  at  Newgate,  eager  tc 
catch  a  sight  ?  The  man  about  to  be  hanged  is  in  a  dis- 
tinguished situation.  Men  crowd  to  such  extent,  that  Green- 
acre's  is  not  the  only  life  choked-out  there.  Again,  ask  of 
these  leathern  vehicles,  cabriolets,  neat-flies,  with  blue  men 
and  women  in  them,  that  scour  all  thoroughfares.  Whither 
so  fast?  To  see  dear  Mrs.  Rigmarole,  the  distinguished 
female ;  great  Mr.  Rigmarole,  the  distinguished  male  !  Or, 
consider  that  crowning  phenomenon,  and  summary  of  mod 
ern  civilisation,  a  soiree  of  lions.  Glittering  are  the  rooms, 
well-lighted,  thronged  ;  bright  flows  their  undulatory  flood 
of  blonde-gowns  and  dress-coats,  a  soft  smile  dwelling  on  all 
faces ;  for  behold  there  also  flow  the  lions,  hovering  distin- 
puished:  oracles  of  the  age,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Ora- 
cles really  pleasant  to  see ;  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  go  and 
see :  look  at  them,  but  inquire  not  of  them,  depart  rather 
and  be  thankful.  For  your  lion-sotVe'g  admits  not  of  speech  ; 
there  lies  the  specialty  of  it.  A  meeftng  together  of  hu- 
man creatures ;  and  yet  (so  high  has  civilisation  gone)  the 
primary  aim  of  human  meeting,  that  soul   might    in    some 

1  London  and  Wkstmisster  Review,  No.  12.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Lift 
\f  Sir  WalUr  Scott,  Baronet.    Vols,  i.-vi.    Edinburgh,  1887. 
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articulate  utterance  unfold  itself  to  soul,  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  it.  Utterance  there  is  not;  nay  there  is  a  certain 
grinning  play  of  tongue-fence,  and  make-believe  of  uttei-ance, 
considerably  worse  than  none.  For  which  reason  it  has 
been  suggested,  with  an  eye  to  sincerity  and  silence  in  such 
\\on-soirees,  Might  not  each  lion  be,  for  example,  ticketed,  as 
wine-decanters  are?  Let  him  carry,  slung  round  him,  in 
such  ornamental  manner  as  seemed  good,  his  silver  label 
with  name  engraved  ;  you  lift  his  label,  and  read  it,  with 
what  farther  ocular  survey  you  find  useful,  and  speech  is  not 
needed  at  all.  0  Fenimore  Cooper,  it  is  most  true  there  is 
'  an  instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  that  has 
become  distinguished;'  and,  moreover,  an  instinctive  desire 
in  men  to  become  distinguished  and  be  looked  at ! 

For  the  rest,  we  will  call  it  a  most  valuable  tendency  this ; 
indispensable  to  mankind.  AVithout  it,  where  were  star-and- 
garter,  and  significance  of  rank  ;  where  were  all  ambition, 
money-getting,  respectability  of  gig  or  no  gig ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  main  impetus  by  which  society  moves,  the  main 
force  by  which  it  hangs  together  ?  A  tendency,  we  say,  of 
manifold  results;  of  manifold  origin,  not  ridiculous  only,  but 
sublime;  —  which  some  incline  to  deduce  from  the  mere 
gregarious  purblind  nature  of  man,-  prompting  him  to  run, 
'  as  dim-eyed  animals  do,  towards  any  glittering  object,  were 
it  but  a  scoured  tankard,  and  mistake  it  for  a  solar  luminary, 
or  even  *  sheep-like,  to  run  and  crowd  because  many  hav« 
already  lun  ! '  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  consider  how  men 
do  make  the  gods  that  thenisflves  worship.  For  the  most 
famed  man,  round  whom  all  the  world  rapturously  huzzahs 
and  venerates,  as  if  his  like  were  not,  is  the  same  man  whom 
all  the  world  was  wont  to  jostle  into  the  kennels;  not  a 
changed  man,  but  in  every  fibre  of  him  the  same  man. 
Foolish  world,  what  went  ye  out  to  see  ?  A  tankard  scoured 
bright :  and  do  there  not  lie,  of  the  self-same  pewter,  whole 
oarrowfuls  of  tankards,  tliough  by  worse  fortune  all  still  in 
the  dim  state  ? 
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And  yet,  at  bottom,  it  is  not  merely  our  gregarious  sheep- 
like quality,  but  something  better,  and  indeed  best :  what 
has  been  called  *  the  perpetual  fact  of  hero-woa-ship ; '  our 
inborn  sincere  love  of  great  men !  Not  the  gilt  farthing, 
for  its  own  sake,  do  even  fools  covet ;  but  the  gold  guinea  . 
which  they  mistake  it  for.  Veneration  of  great  men  is  per- 
ennial in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this,  in  all  times,  especially  in 
these,  is  one  of  the  blessedest  facts  predicable  of  him.  In 
nil  times,  even  in  these  seemingly  so  disobedient  times,  '  it 
'  remains  a  blessed  fact,  so  cunningly  has  Nature  ordered  it, 
'  that  whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey,  he  cannot  hut  obey.  Show 
'  the  dullest  clodjxyle,  show  the  haughtiest  featherhead,  that 
'a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  actually  here  ;  were  his  knees 
'stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  down  and  worship.'  So  it  has 
been  written ;  and  may  be  cited  and  repeated  till  known  to 
all.  Understand  it  well,  this  of  '  hero-worship  *  was  the  piT- 
mary  creed,  and  has  intrinsically  been  the  secondary  and 
ternary,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  and  final  creed  of  mankind ; 
indestructible,  changing  in  shape,  but  in  essence  unchange- 
able ;  whereon  polities,  religions,  loyalties,  and  all  highest 
human  interests  have  been  and  can  be  built,  as  on  a  rock 
that  will  endure  while  man  endures.  Such  is  hero-worship ; 
so  much  lies  in  that  our  inborn  sincere  love  of  great  men  ! 
—  In  favour  of  which  unspeakable  benefits  of  the  reality, 
what  can  we  do  but  cheerfully  pardon  the  multiplex  inepti- 
tudes of  the  semblance ;  cheerfully  wish  even  Yion-soirees, 
with  labels  for  their  lions  or  without  that  improvement,  all 
manner  of  prosperity  ?  Let  hero-worship  flourish,  say  we ; 
and  the  more  and  more  assiduous  chase  after  gilt  farthings 
while  guineas  are  not  yet  forthcoming.  Herein,  at  lowest, 
i>  proof  that  guineas  exist,  that  they  are  believed  to  exist, 
and  valued.  Find  great  men  if  you  can ;  if  you  cannot. 
Hill  quit  not  the  search  ;  in  defect  of  great  men,  let  there  be 
noted  men,  in  such  number,  to  such  degree  of  intensity  as 
tiie  public  appetite  can  tolerate. 
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Whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  man,  is  still  a  ques- 
tion with  some ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  with  any  one 
that  he  was  a  most  noted  and  even  notable  man.  In  this 
generation  there  was  no  literary  man  with  such  a  popularity 
in  any  countrj' ;  there  have  only  been  a  few  with  such, 
taking-in  all  generations  and  all  countries.  Nay,  it  is  farthiT 
to  be  admitted  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  popularity  was  -^f  a 
select  sort  rather ;  not  a  popularity  of  the  populace.  His 
admirers  were  at  one  time  almost  all  the  intelligent  of  civil- 
ised countries  ;  and  to  the  last,  included  and  do  still  include 
a  great  portion  of  that  sort.  Such  fortune  he  had,  and  iias 
continued  to  maintain  for  a  space  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  So  long  the  observed  of  all  observers  ;  a  great  man, 
or  only  a  considerable  man  ;  here  surely,  if  ever,  is  a  singU" 
larly  circumstanced,  is  a  '  distinguished '  man  !  In  regard 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  '  instinctive  tendency '  on  other 
men's  part  cannot  be  wanting.  Let  men  look,  where  the 
world  has  already  so  long  looked.  And  now,  while  the  new, 
earnestly  expected  Life  '  by  his  son-in-law  and  literary  exec- 
utor'again  summons  the  whole  world's  attention  nxnid  him, 
probably  for  the  hist  time  it  will  ever  be  so  summoned  ;  and 
men  are  in  some  sort  taking  leave  of  a  notability,  and  al>out 
to  go  their  way,  and  commit  him  to  liis  fortune  on  tlie  HochI 
of  things,  —  why  sliould  not  this  Periodical  Publication  like- 
wise publish  its  thought  alxnit  him  ?  Readers  of  miscellane- 
ous aspect,  of  unknown  (jiiantity  and  quality,  are  wailing  to 
hear  it  done.  With  small  inwaixl  vocation,  but  cheeifully 
obedient  to  destiny  and  necessity,  the  present  reviewer  will 
tbllow  a  multitude  :  to  do  evil  or  to  do  no  evil,  will  depend 
not  on  the  multitude  but  on  himself.  One  thing  he  did  de- 
cidedly wish  ;  at  least  to  wait  till  the  Work  were  iinisiicd 
for  the  Six  promised  Volumes,  as  the  world  knows,  lia\i: 
(lowed  over  into  a  Seventh,  which  will  not  for  some  weeks 
yet  see  the  light.  But  the  editorial  powers,  wearied  with 
waiting,  have  become  peremptory  ;  and  declare  that,  Hnislied 
or  not  tinisbed,  they  will  have  their  bands  washed* of  it  ui 
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this  opening  of  the  year.  Perhaps  it  is  lest.  The  phys- 
iognomy of  Scott  will  not  be  much  ahered  for  us  by  that 
Seventh  Volume ;  the  prior  Six  have  altered  it  but  little  ; 
—  as,  indeed,  a  man  who  has  written  some  two-hundred 
volumes  of  his  own,  and  lived  for  thirty  years  amid  the 
aniversal  speech  of  friends,  must  have  already  left  some 
likeness  of  himself.  Be  it  as  the  peremptory  editorial  pow- 
ers require. 

First,  therefore,  a  word  on  the  Life  itself.  Mr.  Lockhart's 
known  powers  justify  strict  requisition  in  his  case.  Our  ver- 
dict in  general  would  be,  that  he  has  accomplished  the  work 
he  schemed  for  himself  in  a  creditable  workmanlike  manner. 
It  is  true,  his  notion  of  what  the  work  was,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  elevated.  To  picture-forth  the  life  of  Scott 
according  to  any  rules  of  art  or  composition,  so  that  a  reader, 
on  adequately  examining  it,  might  say  to  himself,  "  There  is 
Scott,  there  is  the  physiognomy  and  meaning  of  Scott's  ap- 
pearance and  transit  on  this  earth ;  such  was  he  by  nature, 
so  did  the  world  act  on  him,  so  he  on  the  world,  with  such 
result  and  significance  for  iiimself  and  us:"  this  was  by  no 
manner  of  means  Mr.  Lockhart's  plan.  A  plan  which,  it  is 
rashly  said,  should  preside  over  every  biography !  It  might 
have  been  fulfilled  with  all  degrees  of  perfection,  from  that 
of  the  Odyssey  down  to  Thomas  Ellwood  or  lower.  For 
there  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  but  is  at  bottom  a  biog- 
raphy, the  life  of  a  man :  also,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no 
life  of  a  man,  faithfully  recorded,  but  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its 
sort,  rhymed  or  unrhymed.  It  is  a  plan  one  would  prefer, 
did  it  otherwise  suit ;  which  it  does  not,  in  these  days.  Seven 
volumes  sell  so  much  dearer  than  one  ;  are  so  much  easier 
to  write  than  one.  The  Odyssey,  for  instance,  what  were  tin 
value  of  the  Odyssey  sold  per  sheet  ?  One  paper  of  Pickwick , 
or  say,  the  inconsiderable  fraction  of  one.  This,  in  commer- 
cial algebra,  were  the  equation  :  Odyssey  equal  to  Pickwick 
divided  by  an  unknown  integer. 

There  is  a  great  discovery  still  to  be  made  in  Literal un.-, 
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that  of  paying  literary  men  by  the  quantity  they  do  not 
write.  Nay,  in  sober  trutli,  ia  not  this  actually  the  rule  in 
all  writing  ;  and,  moreover,  in  all  conduct  and  acting  ?  Not 
what  stands  aboveground,  but  what  lies  unseen  under  it,  a3 
the  root  and  subterre ne  element  it  sprang  from  and  emblemed 
forth,  determines  the  value.  Under  all  speech  that  is  good 
for  anything  there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence  is 
deep  as  Eternity  ;  speech  is  shallow  as  Time.  Paradoxical 
does  it  seem  ?  Woe  for  the  age.  woe  for  the  man,  quack- 
ridden,  bespeeched,  bespouted,  blown  about  like  barren  Sa- 
hara, to  whom  this  world-old  truth  were  altogether  strange ! 
—  Such  we  say  is  the  rule,  acted  on  or  not,  recognised  or 
not ;  and  he  who  dej^irts  from  it,  what  can  he  do  but  spread 
himself  into  breadth  and  length,  into  superficiality  and  sala- 
bility ;  and,  except  as  filigree,  become  comparatively  useless? 
One  thinks.  Had  but  the  hogshead  of  thin  wash,  which  soui*s 
in  a  week  ready  for  the  kennels,  been  distilled,  been  concfu- 
trated  !  Our  dear  Fenimore  Cooper,  whom  we  started  whth, 
might,  in  that  way,  have  given  us  one  Nalty  Leatherstocking, 
one  melodious  synopsis  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  West  (lor 
it  lay  in  him  to  do  it),  almost  as  a  Saint-Pierre  did  for  the 
Islands  of  the  East ;  and  the  hundred  Incoherences,  cob. 
bled  hastily  together  by  order  of  O^lburn  and  Compau}',  had 
slumbered  in  Chaos,  as  all  incoherences  ought  if  |)Os>;ible  to 
do.  Verily  this  same  genius  of  ditTuse-wriling,  of  difl^'use- 
acting,  is  a  Moloch  ;  and  souls  pii«:a  through  the  fire  to  him, 
more  than  enough.  Surely,  if  ever  discovery  was  valuable 
and  needful,  it  were  that  above  indicated,  of  paying  by  the 
work  not  visibly  done  !  —  Which  nee<lful  discovery  we  will 
give  the  whole  projecting,  railwaying,  knowledge-diffusing, 
inarcli-of-intellect  and  otherwise  promotive  and  locomotive 
societies  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  any  required  length  of 
centuricH  to  make.  Once  made,  such  discovery  once  made, 
we  t(M>  will  fling  cap  into  the  air,  and  shout,  " /o  Pa-nn  /  the 
Devil  is  conciuercd  ;  "  —  and,  in  the  mean  while,  study  to 
Ihink  it  uotliing  miraculous  that  seven  biographical  volumes 
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are  given  where  one  bad  been  better ;  and  that  several  other 
things  happen,  very  much  as  they  from  of  old  were  known  to 
do,  and  are  hke  to  continue  doing. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  aim,  we  take  it,  was  not  that  of  producing 
any  such  highflown  work  of  art  as  we  hint  at :  or  indeed  to 
do  much  other  than  to  print,  intelligibly  bound  together  by 
order  of  time,  and  by  some  requisite  intercalary  exposition, 
all  such  letters,  documents  and  notices  about  Scott  as  he  found 
lying  suitable,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  the  world  would  under- 
take to  read.  His  Work,  accordingly,  is  not  so  much  a  com- 
position, as  what  we  may  call  a  compilation  well  done. 
Neither  is  this  a  task  of  no  difficulty  ;  this  too  is  a  task  that 
may  be  performed  with  extremely  various  degrees  of  talent 
from  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hannah  More,  for  in- 
stance, up  to  this  Life  of  Scott,  there  is  a  wide  range  indeed! 
Let  us  take  the  Seven  V-olumes,  and  be  thankful  that  they 
are  genuine  in  their  kind.  Nay,  as  to  that  of  their  being* 
seven  and  not  one,  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  public  so  required 
it.  To  have  done  other,  would  have  shown  little  policy  in 
an  author.  Had  Mr.  Lockhart  laboriously  compressed  him- 
self, and  instead  of  well-done  compilation,  brought  out  the 
well-done  composition,  in  one  volume  instead  of  seven,  which 
not  many  men  in  England  are  better  qualified  to  do,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  his  readers  for  the  time  had  been  im- 
measui*ably  fewei'.  If  the  praise  of  magnanimity  be  denied 
him,  that  of  prudence  must  be  conceded,  which  perhaps  he 
values  more. 

The  truth  is,  the  work,  done  in  this  manner  too,  was  good 
to  have  :  Scott's  Biography,  if  uncomposed,  lies  printed  and 
indestructible  here,  in  the  elementary  state,  and  can  at  any 
time  be  composed,  if  necessary,  by  whosoever  has  a  call  to 
that.  As  it  is,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  we  repeat,  the  work  is 
vigorously  done.  Sagacity,  decision,  candour,  diligence,  good 
manners,  good  sense  :  these  qualities  are  throughout  observ- 
able. The  dates,  calculations,  statements,  we  suppose  to  be 
all  accurate ;  much  laborious  inquiry,  some  of  it  impossible 
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for  another  man,  has  been  gone  into,  the  results  of  which 
are  imparted  with  due  brevity.  Scott's  letters,  not  interesting 
generally,  yet  never  absolutely  without  interest,  are  copi- 
ously given  ;  copiously,  but  with  selection  ;  the  answers  to 
them  still  more  select.  Narrative,  delineation,  and  at  length 
personal  reminiscences,  occasionally  of  much  merit,  of  a 
certain  rough  force,  sincerity  and  picturesqueness,  duly  in- 
tervene. The  scattered  members  of  Scott's  Life  do  lie  here, 
and  could  be  disentangled.  In  a  word,  this  compilation  is 
the  work  of  a  manful,  clear-seeing,  conclusive  man,  and  has 
been  executed  with  the  faculty  and  combination  of  facul- 
ties the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  name  attached 
to  it. 

One  thing  w©  hear  greatly  blamed  in  Mr.  Lockhart :  that 
he  has  been  too  communicative,  indiscreet,  and  has  recorded 
much  that  ought  to  have  lain  suppressed.  Persons  are  raen- 
'tioned,  and  circumstances,  not  always  of  an  ornamental  sort. 
It  would  appear  there  is  far  less  reticence  than  was  looked 
for !  Various  persons,  name  and  surname,  have  '  received 
pain  :'  nay  the  very  Hero  of  the  Biography  is  rendered  un 
lieroic ;  unornamental  facts  of  him,  and  of  those  he  had  to 
do  with,  being  set  forth  in  plain  Englisli :  hence  'personality,' 

*  indiscretion,'  or  worse,  '  sanctities  of  private  life,'  &c.  &c. 
How  delicate,  decent  is  English  Biography,  bless  its  mealy 
mouth  !  A  Damocles'  swonl  of  Respectability  hangs  forever 
over  the  poor  English  Life-writer  (as  it  does  over  |)oor 
English  Life  in  general),  and  reduces  him  to  the  verge  of 
paralysis.  Thus  it  has  been  said, '  there  are  no  English  lives 
'  worth  reading  except  those  of  Players,  who  by  the  nature 

*  of  the  case  have  bidden  H<'spectability  g(XKl-day.*  The 
English  biograph<'r  has  long  felt  that  if  in  writing  his  Man's 
Biography,  he  wrote  down  anything  that  could  by  |)ossibility 
offend  any  man,  .he  had  written  wrong.  The  plain  conse- 
quence was,  that,  prop<'rly  speaking,  no  biography  whatever 
could  be  in-oiluceil.  The  poor  biographer,  having  the  fear 
not  of  God  before  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  retire  as  it  were 
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into  vacuum ;  and  write  in  the  most  melancholy,  straitened 
manner,  with  only  vacuum  for  a  result.  Vain  that  he  wrote, 
and  that  we  kept  reading  volume  on  volume :  there  was  no 
biography,  but  some  vague  ghost  of  a  biography,  white, 
stainless ;  without  feature  or  substance  ;  vacuum,  as  we  say, 
and  wind  and  shadow,  —  which  indeed  the  material  of  it 
was. 

No  man  lives  without  jostling  and  being  jostled ;  in  all 
ways  he  has  to  elboio  himself  through  the  world,  giving  and 
receiving  offence.  His  life  is  a  battle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
entity  at  all.  The  very  oyster,  we  suppose,  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  oysters:  undoubtedly  enough  it  does  come  in  col- 
lision with  Necessity  and  Difficulty  ;  and  helps  itself  through, 
not  as  a  perfect  ideal  oyster,  but  as  an  imperfect  real  one. 
Some  kind  of  remorse  must  be  known  to  the  oyster ;  certain 
hatreds,  certain  pusillanimities.  But  as  for  man,  his  conflict 
is  continual  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  that  is  without 
and  within  ;  with  the  evil  spirit  (or  call  it,  with  the  weak, 
most  necessitous,  pitiable  spirit),  that  is  in  others  and  in  him- 
self. His  walk,  like  all  walking  (say  the  mechanicians),  is 
a  series  o^  Jails.  To  paint  man's  life  is  to  represent  these 
things.  Let  them  be  represented,  fitly,  with  dignity  and 
measure  ;  but  above,  all,  let  them  be  represented.  No  trag- 
edy of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular 
desire  !  No  ghost  of  a  biography,  let  the  Damocles'  sword 
of  Respectability  (which,  after  all,  is  but  a  pasteboard  one) 
threaten  as  it  will !  One  hopes  that  the  public  taste  is  much 
mended  in  this  matter ;  that  vacuum-biographies,  with  a  good 
many  other  vacuities  related  to  them,  are  withdrawn  or  with- 
diawing  into  vacuum.  Probably  it  was  Mr.  Lockhart's  feel- 
ing of  what  the  great  public  would  approve,  that  led  him, 
open-eyed,  into  this  ofTence  against  the  small  criticising  pub- 
lic :  we  joyfully  accept  the  omen. 

Perhaps  then,  of  all  the  praises  copiously  bestowed  on  his 
Work,  there  is  none  in  reality  so  creditable  to  him  as  this 
same  censure,  which  has  also  been  pretty  copious.     It  is  a 
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censure  better  than  a  good  many  praises.  He  is  found  guilty 
of  having  said  this  and  that,  calculated  not  to  he  entirely 
pleasant  to  tliis  man  and  that ;  in  otlier  words,  calculated  to 
give  him  and  the  thing  he  worked  in  a  living  set  of  features, 
not  leave  him  vague,  in  the  white  beatified-ghost  condition. 
Several  men,  as  we  hear,  cry  out,  "  See,  there  is  something 
written  not  entirely  pleasant  to  me  !  "  Good  friend,  it  is 
pity  ;  but  who  can  help  it  ?  They  that  will  crowd  about 
bonfires  may,  sometimes  very  fairly,  get  their  beards  singed ; 
it  is  the  price  they  pay  for  such  illumination  ;  natural  twilight 
is  safe  and  free  to  all.  For  our  part,  we  hope  all  manner  of 
biographies  that  are  written  in  England  will  henceforth  be 
written  so.  If  it  is  fit  that  they  be  written  otherwise,  then  it 
is  still  fitter  that  they  be  not  written  at  all:  to  produce  not 
things  but  ghosts  of  things  can  never  be  the  duty  of  man. 
The  biographer  has  this  pVoljlem  set  before  him :  to  delineate 
a  likeness  of  the  earthly  })ilgrimage  of  a  man.  He  will  com- 
pute well  what  profit  is  in  it,  and  what  disprofit;  under  which 
latter  head  this  of  offending  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  will 
surely  not  be  forgotten.  Nay,  this  may  so  swell  the  disprofit 
side  of  his  account,  that  many  an  enterprise  of  biography, 
otherwise  promising,  shall  require  to  be  renounced.  But 
once  taken  up,  the  rule  before  all  rules  is  to  do  it,  not  16  do 
the  ghost  of  it.  In  speaking  of  the  man  and  men  he  has  to 
deal  with,  he  will  of  course  keep  all  his  charities  about  him  ; 
but  all  his  eyes  open.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  set  down  aught 
untrue ;  nay,  not  to  abstain  from,  and  leave  in  oblivion,  much 
that  is  true.  But  having  found  a  tiling  or  things  essential 
for  his  subject,  and  well  computed  the  for  and  against,  1>(< 
will  in  very  deed  set  down  such  thing  or  things,  nolhini' 
doubting,  —  having,  we  may  say,  the  fear  of  God  before  lii-< 
aytA,  and  no  other  fear  whatever.  Censure  the  biographer's 
prudence  ;  dissent  from  the  computation  he  made,  or  agrci 
with  it ;  be  all  malice  of  his,  be  all  falsehood,  nay  be  all 
offcMisive  avoidable  inaccuracy,  condemned  and  consumed 
but  know  that  by  this  plan  only,  executed  as  was  possibltj 
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could  the  biographer  hope  to  make  a  biography  ;  and  blame 
him  not  that  he  did  what  it  had  been  the  worst  fault  not 
to  do. 

As  to  the  accuracy  or  error  of  these  statements  about  the 
Ballantynes  and  other  persons  aggrieved,  which  are  questions 
much  mooted  at  present  in  some  places,  we  know  nothing  at 
all.  If  they  are  inaccurate,  let  them  be  corrected  ;  if  the 
inaccuracy  was  avoidable,  let  the  author  bear  rebuke  and 
punishment  for  it.  We  can  only  say,  these  things  carry  no 
look  of  inaccuracy  on  the  face  of  them  ;  neither  is  anywhere 
thi}  sinallesf  trace  of  ill-will  or  unjust  feeling  discernible. 
Decidedly  the  probabilities  are,  and  till  better  evidence  arise, 
the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  this  matter  stands  very  much  as 
it  ought  to  do.  Let  the  clatter  of  censure,  therefore,  propa- 
gate itself  as  far  as  it  can.  For  Mr.  Lockhart  it  virtually 
amounts  to  this  very  considerable  praise,  that,  standing  full 
in  the  face  of  the  public,  he  has  set  at  naught,  and  been 
among  the  first  to  do  it,  a  public  piece  of  cant;  one  of  the 
commonest  we  have,  and  closely  allied  to  many  others  of 
the  fellest  sort,  as  smooth  as  it  looks. 

The  other  censure,  of  Scott  being  made  unheroic,  springs 
from  the  same  stem ;  and  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  wonderful 
flower  of  it.  Your  true  hero  must  have  no  features,  but  be 
white,  stainless,  an  impersonal  ghost-hero  !  But  connected 
with  this,  there  is  a  hypothesis  now  current,  due,  probably  to 
some  man  of  name,  for  its  own  force  would  not  carry  it  far : 
That  Mr.  Lockhart  at  heart  has  a  dislike  to  Scott,  and  has 
done  his  best  in  an  underhand  treacherous  manner  to  dishero 
him  !  Such  hypothesis  is  actually  current :  he  that  has  ears 
may  hear  it  now  and  then.  On  which  astonishing  hypothesis, 
if  a  word  must  be  said,  it  can  only  be  an  apology  for  silence, 
—  "  That  there  are  things  at  which  one  stands  struck  silent, 
as  at  first  sight  of  the  Infinite."  For  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
fairly  chargeable  with  any  radical  defect,  if  on  any  side  his 
insight  entirely  fails  him,  it  seems  even  to  be  in  this,  that 
Scott  is  altogether   lovely  to    him ;   that   Scott's   greatness 
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spreads  out  for  him  oa  all  hands  beyond  reach  of  eye ;  that 
his  very  faults  become  beautiful,  his  vulgar  worldlinesses  arft 
solid  prudences,  proprieties ;  and  of  his  worth  there  is  no 
measure.  Does  not  the  patient  Biographer  dwell  on  his 
Abbots,  Pirates,  and  hasty  theatrical  scene-paintings ;  affec- 
tionately analysing  them,  as  if  they  were  Raphael  pictures, 
time-defying  Hamlets,  Othellosf  The  Novel-manufactoiT, 
with  its  15,000/.  a-year,  is  sacred  to  him  as  creation  of  a 
genius,  which  carries  the  noble  victor  up  to  Heaven.  Scott  is 
to  Lockhart  the  unparalleled  of  the  time  ;  an  object  spreading- 
out  before  him  like  a  sea  without  shore.  Of  that  astonishing 
hypothesis,  let  expressive  silence  be  the  only  answer. 

And  so  in  sum,  with  regard  to  LockharCs  Life  of  Scott, 
readers  that  believe  in  us  shall  read  it  with  the  feeling  that  a 
man  of  talent,  decision  and  insight  wrote  it ;  wrote  it  in  seven 
volumes,  not  in  one,  because  the  public  would  pay  for  it 
better  in  that  state ;  but  wrote  it  with  courage,  with  frank- 
ness, sincerity ;  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  readable,  recomraend- 
able  manner,  as  things  go.  Whosoever  needs  it  can  purchjise 
it,  or  purchase  the  loan  of  it,  with  assurance  more  than  usual 
that  he  has  ware  for  his  money.  And  now  enough  of  the 
written  Life ;  we  will  glance  a  little  at  the  man  and  his 
acted  life. 

Into  the  question  whether  Scott  was  a  great  man  or  not, 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter  dee|)ly.  It  is,  as  too  usual,  a 
question  about  words.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  men 
have  been  named  and  printed  great  who  were  vastly  smaller 
than  he :  as  little  doubt  moreovt^r  that  of  the  specially  good, 
a  very  large  portion,  according  to  any  genuine  standard  of 
man's  worth,  were  worthless  in  comparison  to  him.  He  for 
whom  Scott  is  great  may  most  innoc<.'ntly  name  him  so ;  may 
witli  advantage  admire  his  great  qualities,  and  ought  with  sin- 
cere heart  to  emulate  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  good 
that  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  precision  in  our  epithets. 
U  is  good  to  understand,  for  one  thing,  that  no  popularity 
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and  opon-mouthed  wonder  of  all  the  world,  continued  even 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  can  make  a  man  great.  Such 
popularity  is  a  remarkable  fortune  ;  indicates  a  great  adapta- 
tion of  the  man  to  his  element  of  circumstances ;  but  may  or 
may  not  indicate  anything  great  in  the  man.  To  our  imagi- 
nation, as  above  hinted,  there  is  a  certain  apotheosis  in  it ;  but 
"in  the  reality  no  apotheosis  at  all.  Popularity  is  as  a  blaze 
of  illumination,  or  alas,  of  conflagration,  kindled  round  a 
man ;  showing  what  is  in  him  ;  not  putting  the  smallest  item 
more  into  him  ;  often  abstracting  much  from  him ;  confla- 
grating the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  mortuvan  ! 
And  then,  by  the  nature  of  it,  such  popularity  is  transient; 
your  '  series  of  years,'  quite  unexpectedly,  sometimes  almost 
all  on  a  sudden,  terminates !  For  the  stupidity  of  men, 
especially  of  men  congregated  in  masses  round  any  object,  is 
extreme.  What  illuminations  and  conflagrations  have  kindled 
themselves,  as  if  new  heavenly  suns  had  risen,  which  proved 
only  to  be  tar-barrels,  and  terrestrial  locks  of  straw !  Pro- 
fane Princesses  cried  out,  "  One  God,  one  Farinelli ! "  —  and 
whither  now  have  they  and  Farinelli  danced  ?  In  Literature 
too,  there  have  been  seen  popularities  greater  even  than 
Scott's,  and  nothing  perennial  in  the  interior  of  them.  Lope 
de  Vega,  whom  all  the  world  swore  by,  and  made  a  proverb 
of;  who  could  make  an  acceptable  five-act  tragedy  in  almost 
as  many  hours  ;  the  greatest  of  all  popularities  past  or  pres- 
ent, and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  ranked 
among  popularities  :  Lope  himself,  so  radiant,  far-shining,  has 
not  proved  to  be  a  sun  or  star  of  the  firmament ;  but  is  as 
good  as  lost  and  gone  out;  or  plays  at  best,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  few,  as  a  vague  aurora-borealis,  and  brilliant  ineffectu- 
ality.  The  great  man  of  Spain  sat  obscure  at  the  time,  all 
dark  and  poor,  a  maimed  soldier ;  writing-  bis  Don  Quixote 
in  prison.  And  Lope's  fate  withal  was  sad,  his  popularity 
perhaps  a  curse  to  him  ;  for  in  this  man  there  was  something 
ethereal  too,  a  divine  particle  traceable  in  few  other  popular 
men  ;  and  such  far-shining  diffusion  of  himself,  though  all  th«f 
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world  swore  by  it,  would  do  nothing  for  the  true  life  of  him 
even  while  he  lived :  he  had  to  creep  into  a  convent,  into  a 
monk's  cowl,  and  learn,  with  infinite  sorrow,  that  his  blessed- 
ness had  lain  elsewhere ;  that  when  a  man's  life  feels  itself  to 
be  sick  and  an  error,  no  voting  of  by-standers  can  make  it 
well  and  a  truth  again.  Or  coming  down  to  our  own  times, 
was  not  August  Kotzebue  popular  ?  Kotzebue,  not  so  many 
years  since,  saw  himself,  if  rumour  and  hand-clapping  could 
be  credited,  the  greatest  man  going ;  saw  visibly  his  Thoughts, 
dressed-out  in  plush  and  pasteboard,  permeating  and  peram- 
bulating civilised  Europe ;  the  most  iron  visages  weeping 
with  him,  in  all  theatres  from  Cadiz  to  Kamtschatka ;  his  own 
'  astonishing  genius,'  meanwhile,  producing  two  tragedies  or 
so  per  month  :  he,  on  the  whole,  blazed  high  enough  :  he  too 
has  gone  out  into  Night  and  Orcus,  and  already  is  not.  We 
will  omit  this  of  popularity  altogether ;  and  account  it  as 
iiraking  simply  nothing  towards  Scott's  greatness  or  non- 
greatness,  as  an  accident,  not  a  quality. 

Shorn  of  this  falsifying  nimbus,  and  reduced  to  his  own 
natural  dimensions,  there  remains  the  reality,  "Walter  Scott, 
and  what  we  can  find  in  him  :  to  be  accounted  great,  or  not 
great,  according  to  the  dialects  of  men.  Friends  to  precision 
of  epithet  will  probably  deny  his  title  to  the  name  '  great.' 
It  seems  to  us  there  goes  other  stuff  to  the  making  of  great 
men  than  can  be  detected  here.  One  knows  not  what  idea 
worthy  of  the  name  of  great,  what  purpose,  instinct  or  ten- 
dency, that  could  be  called  great,  Scott  ever  was  inspired 
with.  His  life  was  worldly ;  his  ambitions  were  worldly* 
There  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him  ;  all  is  economiojil,  material, 
of  the  earth  earthy.  A  love  of  picturesque,  of  beautiful,  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  things ;  a  genuine  love,  yet  not  more  gen- 
uine than  has  dwelt  in  hundreds  of  men  named  minor  poets, 
this  is  the  highest  quality  to  be  discerned  in  him.  His  power 
of  representing  these  things  too,  his  jwetic  power,  like  his 
moral  power,  was  a  genius  in  extenso,  as  we  may  say,  not  in 
intenfCf.     In  action,  in  speculation,  broad  as  he  was,  he  rose 
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nowhere  aigh ;  productive  without  measure  as  to  quantity,  in 
quality  he  for  the  most  part  transcended  but  a  little  way  the 
region  of  commonplace.  It  has  been  said,  '  no  man  has 
written  as  many  volumes  with  so  few  sentences  that  can  be 
quoted.'  Winged  words  were  not  his  vocation ;  nothing 
urged  him  that  way :  the  great  Mystery  of  Existence  was 
not  great  to  him  ;  did  not  drive  him  into  rocky  solitudes  to 
wrestle  with  it  for  an  answer,  to  be  answered  or  to  perish. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  martyr ;  into  no  '  dark  region  to  slay 
monsters  for  us,'  did  he,  either  led  or  driven,  venture  down  : 
his  conquests  were  for  his  own  behoof  mainly,  conquests  over 
common  market-labour,  and  reckonable  in  good  metallic  coin 
of  the  realm.  The  thing  he  had  faith  in,  except  power, 
power  of  what  sort  soever,  and  even  of  the  rudest  sort,  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out.  One  sees  not  that  he  believed  in 
anything ;  nay,  he  did  not  even  disbelieve ;  but  quietly  ac- 
quiesced, and  made  himself  at  home  in  a  world  of  conven- 
tionalities ;  the  false,  the  semi-false  and  the  true  were  alike 
true  in  this,  that  they  were  there,  and  had  power  in  their 
hands  more  or  less.  It  was  well  to  feel  so ;  and  yet  not 
well !  We  find  it  written,  '  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion  ; '  but  surely  it  is  a  double  woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease 
in  Babel,  in  Domdanjel.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  many 
volumes,  amusing  many  thousands  of  men.  Shall  we  call 
this  great  ?  It  seems  to  us  there  dwells  and  struggles  another 
sort  of  spirit  in  the  inward  parts  of  great  men  ! 

Brother  Ringletub,  the  missionary,  inquired  of  Ram-Dass, 
a  Hindoo  man-god,  who  had  set  up  for  godhood  lately.  What 
he  meant  to  do,  then,  with  the  sins  of  mankind  ?  To  which 
Ram-Dass  at  once  answered.  He  had^re  enough  in  his  belly 
to  burn-up  all  the  sins  in  the  world.  Ram-Dass  was  right  so 
far,  and  had  a  spice  of  sense  in  him  ;  for  surely  it  is  the  test 
of  every  divine  man  this  same,  and  without  it  he  is  not 
divine  or  great,  —  that  he  have  fire*in  him  to  burn-up  some- 
what of  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  the  miseries  and  errors  of 
\he  world:  why  else  is  he  there  ?     Far  be  it  from  us  to  saj 
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that  a  great  man  must  needs,  with  benevolence  prepense, 
become  a  '  friend  of  humanity  ; '  nay,  that  such  professional 
self-conscious  friends  of  humanity  are  not  the  fataHest  kind 
of  persons  to  be  met  with  in  our  day.  All  greatness  is  un- 
conscious, or  it  is  little  and  nfiught  And  yet  a  great,  man 
without  such  fire  in  him,  burning  dim  or  developed,  as  a 
divine  behest  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  never  resting  till  it  be 
fulfilled,  were  a  solecism  in  Nature.  A  great  man  is  ever, 
as  the  Transcendentalists  speak,  possessed  with  an  idecu 
Napoleon  himself,  not  the  superfinest  of  great  men,  and  bal- 
lasted sufficiently  with  prudences  and  egoisms,  had  neverthe- 
less, as  is  clear  enough,  an  idea  to  start  with :  the  idea  that 
Democracy  was  the  Cause  of  Man,  the  right  and  infinite 
Cause.  Accordingly  he  made  himself  '  the  armed  Soldier 
of  Democracy  ; '  and  did  vindicate  it  in  a  rather  great  man- 
ner. Nay,  to  the  very  last,  he  had  a  kind  of  idea;  that, 
namely,  of  '■La  carriere  ouverte  aux  ialens,  The  tools  to  hira 
that  can  handle  them  ; '  really  one  of  the  best  ideas  yet  pro- 
mulgated on  that  matter,  or  rather  the  one  true  central  idea, 
towards  which  all  the  others,  if  they  tend  anywhither,  must 
tend.  Unhappily  it  was  in  the  military  province  only  that 
Napoleon  could  realise  this  idea  of  his,  being  forced  to  fight 
for  himself  the  while :  before  he  got  it  tried  to  any  extent  in 
the  civil  province  of  things,  his  head  by  much  victory  grew 
light  (no  head  can  stand  more  than  its  quantity)  ;  and  he  lost 
head,  as  they  say,  and  became  a  selfish  ambitionist  and  quack, 
and  was  hurled  out ;  leaving  his  idea  to  be  realised,  in  the 
civil  province  of  things,  by  others  I  Thus  was  Napoleon  ; 
thus  are  all  great  men:  children  of  the  idea;  or,  in  liam- 
Dass'tj  phraseology,  furnished  with  fire  to  burn-up  the  mis- 
eries of  men.  Conscious  or  unconscious,  latent  or  unfolded, 
there  is  small  ve^itige  of  any  such  fire  being  extant  in  the 
inner-man  of  Scott. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  surli(?st  critic  must  allow  that 
Scott  was  a  genuine  man,  which  itself  is  a  great  matter.  No 
tfiectation,   fantasticality,   or   distortion,  dwelt    in    hitn ;    nc 
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shadow  of  cant.  Nay  withal,  was  he  not  a  right  brave  and 
strong  man,  according  to  his  kind  ?  What  a  load  of  toil, 
what  a  Measure  of  felicity,  he  quietly  bore  along  with  him  ; 
with  what  quiet  strength  he  both  worked  on  this  earth,  and 
enjoyed  in  it ;  invincible  to  evil  fortune  and  to  good !  A 
most  composed  invincible  man ;  in  difficulty  and  distress 
knowing  no  discouragement,  Samson-like  carrying  off  on  his 
strong  Samson-shoulders  the  gates  that  would  imprison  him ; 
in  danger  and  menace  laughing  at  the  whisper  of  fear.  And 
then,  with  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humour  and  human- 
ity, a  free  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many  things  ;  what  of 
fire  he  had  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent,  as  radical  latent 
heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life ;  a  most  robust, 
healthy  man !  The  truth  is,  our  best  definition  of  Scott 
were  perhaps  even  this,  that  he  was,  if  no  great  man,  then 
something  much  pleasanter  to  be,  a  robust,  thoroughl}-  healthy 
and  withal  very  prosperous  and  victorious  man.  An  emi- 
nently well-conditioned  man,  healthy  in  body,  healthy  in  soul ; 
we  will  call  him  one  of  the  healthiest  of  men.  Neither  is 
this  a  sinall  matter:  health  is  a  great  matter,  both  to  the  pos- 
M  >?or  of  it  and  to  others.  On  the  whole,  that  humorist  in 
the  Moral  Essay  was  not  so  far  out,  who  determined  on  hon- 
ouring health  only ;  and  so  instead  of  humbling  himself  to 
the  highborn,  to  the  rich  and  well-dressed,  insisted  on  doffing 
hat  to  the  healthy :  coroneted  carriages  with  pale  faces  in 
them  passed  by  as  failures,  miserable  and  lamentable  ;  trucks 
with  ruddy-cheeked  strength  dragging  at  them  were  greeted 
;i~  successful  and  venenible.  For  does  not  health  mean  har- 
iiiuny,  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  true,  justly-ordered,  good  ; 
i>  it  not,  in  some  sense,  the  net  total,  as  shown  by  experiment, 
of  whatever  worth  is  in  us  ?  The  healthy  man  is  a  most 
meritorious  product  of  Nature  so  far  as  he  goes.  A  healthy 
body  is  good;  but  a  soul  in  right  health, —  it  is  the  thing 
bi'voiid  all  others  to  be  prayed  for;  the  blessedest  thing  this 
:  th  receives  of  Heaven.  Without  artificial  medicament 
'!  philosophy,  or  tight-lacing  of  creeds  (always  very  ques- 
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tionable),  the  healthy  soul  discerns  what  is  good,  and  adheres 
to  it,  and  retains  it ;  discerns  what  is  bad,  and  spontaneously 
casts  it  off.  An  instinct  from  Nature  herself,  like  that  which 
guides  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  to  their  food,  shows  liiin 
•what  he  shall  do,  what  he  shall  abstain  from.  The  false  and 
foreign  will  not  adhere  to  him ;  cant  and  all  fantastic  diseased 
incrustations  are  impossible  ;  —  as  Walker  the  Original^  in 
such  eminence  of  health  was  he  for  his  part,  could  not,  by 
much  abstinence  from  soap-and-water,  attain  to  a  dirty  face ! 
This  thing  thou  canst  work  with  and  profit  by,  this  thing  is 
substantial  and  worthy  ;  that  other  thing  thou  canst  not  work 
with,  it  is  trivial  and  inapt:  so  speaks  unerringly  the  inward 
monition  of  the  man's  whole  nature.  No  need  of  logic  to 
prove  the  most  argumentative  absurdity  absurd  ;  as  Goethe 
says  of  himself,  '  all  this  ran  down  from  me  like  water  from 
a  man  in  wax-cloth  dress.'  Blessed  is  the  healthy  nature  ;  it 
is  the  coherent,  sweetly  cooperative,  not  incoherent,  self- 
distracting,  self-destructive  one !  In  the  harmonious  adjust- 
ment and  play  of  all  the  faculties,  the  just  balance  of  oneself 
gives  a  just  feeling  towards  all  men  and  all  things.  Glad 
light  from  within  radiates  outwards,  and  enlightens  and  em- 
bellishes. 

Now  all  this  can  be  predicated  of  "Walter  Scott,  and  of  no 
British  literary  man  that  we  remember  in  these  days,  to  any 
puch  extent,  —  if  it  be  not  perhaps  of  one,  the  most  opposite 
imaginable  to  Scott,  but  his  equal  in  this  quality  and  what 
holds  of  it :  William  Cobbett !  Nay,  there  are  other  similar- 
ities, widely  different  as  they  two  look ;  nor  be  the  compari- 
6on  disparaging  to  Scott :  for  Cobbett  also,  as  the  pattern 
John  Bull  of  his  century,  strong  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  with 
fiingular  humanities  and  genialities  shining  through  his  thick 
skin,  is  a  most  brave  phenomenon.  So  bounteous  was  Na- 
ture to  us ;  in  the  sickliest  of  recorded  ages,  when  British 
Literature  lay  all  puking  and  sprawling  in  Werterism, 
Byronism,  and  other  Sentimentalism  tearful  or  spasmodic 
(fruit  of  internal  wind).  Nature  was  kind  enough  to  send  u 
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two  healthy  Men,  of  whom  she  might  still  say,  not  without 
pride,  "  These  al^o  were  made  in  England ;  such  limbs  do  I 
Btill  make  there ! "  It  is  one  of  the  cheerfuUest  sights,  let 
the  question  of  its  greatness  be  settled  as  you  will.  A 
healthy  nature  may  or  may  not  be  great;  but  there  is  no 
great  nature  that  is  not  healthy. 

Or,  on  the  whole,  might  we  not  say,  Scott,  in  the  new  vest- 
ure of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  intrinsically  very  much 
the  old  fighting  Borderer  of  prior  centuries  ;  the  kind  of  man 
Nature  did  of  old  make  in  that  birthland  of  his  ?  In  the 
saddle,  with  the  foray-spear,  he  would  have  acquitted  himself 
as  he  did  at  the  desk  with  his  pen.  One  fancies  how,  in  stout 
Beardie  of  Harden's  time,  he  could  have  played  Beardie's 
part ;  and  been  the  stalwart  bufF-belted  terrce  Jiltus  he  in  this 
late  time  could  only  delight  to  draw.  The  same  stout  self- 
help  was  in  him  ;  the  same  oak  and  triple  brass  round  his 
heart.  He  too  could  have  fought  at  Redswire,  cracking 
crowns  with  the  fiercest,  if  that  had  been  the  task ;  could 
have  harried  cattle  in  Tynedale,  repaying  injury  with  com- 
pound interest ;  a  right  sufficient  captain  of  men.  A  man 
without  qualms  or  fantasticalities  ;  a  hard-headed,  sound-heart- 
ed man,  of  joyous  robust  temper,  looking  to  the  main  chance, 
and  fighting  direct  thitherward  ;  valde  stalwartus  homo  !  — 
How  much  in  that  case  had  slumbered  in  him,  and  passed 
away  without  sign !  But  indeed,  who  knows  how  much 
slumbers  in  many  men  ?  Perhaps  our  greatest  poets  are  the 
mute  Miltons ;  the  vocals  are  those  whom  by  happy  accident 
we  lay  hold  of,  one  here,  one  there,  as  it  chances,  and  make 
vocal.  It  is  even  a  question,  whether,  had  not  want,  discom- 
fort and  distress-warrants  been  busy  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakspeare  liiraself  had  not  lived  killing  calves  or  combing 
wool !  Had  the  Edial  Boarding-school  turned  out  well,  we 
had  never  heard  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  Samuel  Johnson  had 
been  a  fat  schoolmaster  and  dogmatic  gerundgrinder,  and 
never  known  that  he  was  more.  Nature  is  rich  :  those  two 
eggs  thou  art  eating  carelessly  to  breakfast,  could  they  not 
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have  been  hatched  into  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  have  covered  the 
whole  world  with  poultry  ? 

But  it  was  not  harrying  of  cattle  in  Tynedale,  or  crack- 
ing of  crowns  at  Redswire,  that  this  stout  Border-chief  waa 
appointed  to  perform.  Far  other  work.  To  be  the  song- 
singer  and  pleasant  tale-teller  to  Britain  and  Europe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  artificial  nineteenth  century  ;  here,  and  not 
there,  lay  his  business.  Beardie  of  Harden  would  have 
found  it  very  amazing.  How  he  shapes  himself  to  this  pew 
element ;  how  he  helps  himself  along  in  it,  makes  it  too  do 
for  him,  lives  sound  and  victorious  in  it,  and  leads  over  the 
marches  such  a  spoil  as  all  the  cattle-droves  the  Hardens 
ever  took  were  poor  in  comparison  to ;  this  is  the  history  of 
the  life  and  achievements  of  our  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet ; 
—  whereat  we  are  now  to  glance  for  a  little !  It  is  a  thing 
remarkable ;  a  thing  substantial ;  of  joyful,  victorious  sort ; 
not  unworthy  to  be  glanced  at.  Withal,  however,  a  glance 
here  and  there  will  suffice.  Our  limits  are  narrow ;  the 
thing,  were  it  never  so  victorious,  is  not  of  the  sublime  sort, 
Zdor  extremely  edifying ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  censure 
vehemently,  nor  love  vehemently ;  there  is  more  to  wonder 
at  than  admire ;  and  the  whole  secret  is  not  an  abstruse  one. 

Till  towards  the  age  of  riiirty,  Scott's  lite  lias  nothing  in 
it  decisively  pointing  towards  Literature,  or  indeed  towards 
distinction  of  any  kind  ;  he  is  wedded,  settled,  and  has  gone 
through  all  his  preliminary  steps,  without  symptom  of  renown 
as  yet.  It  is  the  life  of  every  other  Edinburgh  youth  of  his 
Ktation  and  time.  Fortunate  we  must  name  it,  in  many  ways. 
Parents  in  easy  or  wealthy  circumstances,  yet  unencumbered 
with  the  cares  and  [)erversions  of  aristocracy ;  nothing  emi- 
nent in  place,  in  faculty  or  culture,  yet  nothing  deficient ;  all 
around  is  methodic  regulation,  jirndence,  prosperity,  kind- 
hcartednesr* ;  an  element  of  Wiirtnth  and  light,  of  affection, 
industry  and  burgherly  comfort,  heightened  into  elegance ;  in 
which  the  young  heart  can  wholesomely  grow.     A  vigorout 
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heallh  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Nature ;  yet,  as  if  Na- 
ture had  said  withal,  "  Let  it  be  a  health  to  express  itself  by 
mind,  not  by  body,"  a  lameness  is  added  in  childhood  ;  the 
brave  little  boy,  instead  of  romping  and  bickering,  must 
learn  to  think  ;  or  at  lowest,  what  is  a  great  matter,  to  sit 
still.  No  rackets  and  trundling-hoops  for  this  young  Walter ; 
but  ballads,  history-books  and  a  world  of  legendary  stuff, 
which  his  mother  and  those  near  him  are  copiously  able  to 
furnish.  Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  out- 
ward lameness,  does  not  cloud  the  young  existence  ;  rather 
forwax'ds  it  towards  the  expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  The  mis- 
erable disease  had  been  one  of  the  internal  nobler  parts, 
marring  the  general  organisation ;  under  which  no  Walter 
Scott  could  have  been  forwarded,  or  with  all  his  other  endow- 
ments could  have  been  producible  or  possible.  '  Nature  gives 
'  healthy  children  much ;  how  much !  Wise  education  is  a 
'  wise  unfolding  of  this  ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its 
'  own  accord.' 

Add  one  other  circumstance :  the  place  where ;  namely, 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  influences  of  this  are  felt  inces- 
santly, they  stream-in  at  every  pore.  'There  is  a  country 
accent,'  says  La  Rochefoucault,  '  not  in  speech  only,  but  in 
thought,  conduct,  character  and  manner  of  existing,  which 
never  forsakes  a  man.'  Scott,  we  believe,  was  all  his  days 
an  Episcopalian  Dissenter  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  makes  little 
to  the  mattei-.  Nobody  who  knows  Scotland  and  Scott  can 
doubt  but  Presbyterian  ism  too  had  a  vast  share  in  the  form- 
ing of  him.  A  country  where  the  entire  people  is,  or  even 
once  has  been,  laid  hold  of,  filled  to  the  heart  with  an  infinite 
religious  idea,  has  '  made  a  step  from  which  it  cannot  retro- 
grade'.' Thought,  conscience,  the  sense  that  man  is  denizen 
of  a  Universe,  creature  of  an  Eternity,  has  penetrated  to  the 
remotest  cottage,  to  the  simplest  heart.  Beautiful  and  awful, 
the  feeling  of  a  Heavenly  Behest,  of  Duty  god-commanded, 
over-canopies  all  life.  There  is  an  inspiration  in  such  a  peo- 
ple :  one  maj  say  in  a  more  special  secse,  *  the  inspiration  of 
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the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding.'  Honour  to  all  the 
brave  and  true ;  everlasting  honour  to  bi-ave  old  Knox,  one 
of  the  truest  of  the  true !  That,  in  tlie  moment  while  he 
and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convulsion  and  confusion, 
were  still  but  struggling  for  life,  he  sent  the  schoolmaster 
forth  to  all  corners,  and  said,  "  Let  the  people  be  taught : " 
this  is  but  one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable  and  comparatively 
incoasiderable  item  in  his  great  message  to  men.  His  mes- 
sage, in  its  true  compass,  was,  "  Let  men  know  that  they  are 
men ;  created  by  God,  responsible  to  God  ;  who  work  in  any 
meanest  moment  of  time  what  will  last  through  eternity."  It 
is  verily  a  great  message.  Not  ploughing  and  hammering 
machines,  not  patent-digesters  (never  so  ornamental)  to  digest 
the  produce  of  these :  no,  in  no  wise  ;  born  slaves  neither  of 
their  fellow-men,  nor  of  their  own  appetites ;  but  men  !  This 
great  message  Knox  did  deliver,  with  a  man's  voice  and 
strength ;  and  found  a  people  to  believe  him. 

Of  such  an  achievement,  we  say,  were  it  to  be  made  once 
only,  the  results  are  immense.  Thought,  in  such  a  country, 
may  change  its  form,  but  cannot  go  out;  the  country  has  at- 
tained majority;  thought,  and  a  certain  spiritual  manhood, 
ready  for  all  work  that  man  am  do,  endures  there.  It  may 
take  many  forms :  the  form  of  hard-fisted  money-getting 
industry,  as  in  the  vulgar  Scotchman,  in  the  vulgar  New 
Englander;  but  as  compact  developed  force  and  alertness 
of  faculty,  it  is  still  there ;  it  may  utter  itself,  one  day,  as  the 
colossal  Scepticism  of  a  Hume  (beneficent  this  too  though 
painful,  wrestling  Titan-like  through  doubt  and  inquiry  tow- 
ards new  belief)  ;  and  again,  some  better  day,  it  may  utter 
itself  as  the  inspired  Melody  of  a  Burns:  in  a  word,  it  is 
there,  and  continues  to  manifest  itself,  in  the  Voice  and  tlie 
Work  of  a  Nation  of  hardy  endeavouring  considering  men 
with  whatever  that  may  bear  in  it,  or  unft)ld  from  it.  The 
Scotch  national  character  originates  in  many  circumstances; 
(ir>t  of  all,  in  the  Saxon  stutF  there  was  to  work  on  ;  but  next, 
and  beyond  all  else  except  that  in  the  Presbyterian  Grospei 
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of  John  Knox.  It  seems  a  good  national  charactei  ;  and,  on 
some  jtiiles,  not  so  good.  Let  Scott  thank  John  Knox,  for  he 
owed  liim  much,  little  as  he  dreamed  of  debt  in  that  quarter! 
No  Scotchman  of  his  time  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than 
Walter  Scott:  the  good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all 
Scotchmen  inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  him. 

Scott's  childhood,  school-days,  college-days,  are  pleasant 
to  read  of,  though  they  differ  not  from  those  of  othei'S  in  his 
place  and  time.  The  memory  of  him  may  probably  enough 
last  till  this  record  of  them  become  far  more  curious  than  it 
now  is.  "  So  lived  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Signet's 
son  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  may  some  future 
Scotch  novelist  say  to  himself  in  the  end  of  the  twenty-first ! 
The  following  little  fragment  of  infancy  is  all  we  can  extract. 
It  is  from  an  Autobiography  which  he  had  begun,  which 
one  cannot  but  regret  he  did  not  finish.  Scott's  best  qualities 
never  shone-out  more  freely  than  when  he  went  upon  anec- 
dote and  reminiscence.  Such  a  master  of  narrative  and  of 
himself  could  have  done  personal  nan-ative  well.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  his  knowledge  was  complete,  and  all  his  humour 
and  good -humour  had  free  scope  : 

'An  odd  incident  is  worth  recording.  It  seems,  my.  mother  had 
sent  a  maid  to  take  charge  of  me,  at  this  farm  of  Sandv-Knowe, 
that  I  might  be  no  inconvenience  to  tlie  family.  But  the  damsel 
sent  on  that  important  mission  had  left  her  heart  behind  her,  in  the 
keeping  of  some  wild  fellow,  it  is  likely,  who  had  done  and  said  more 
to  her  than  he  was  like  to  make  good.  She  became  extremely  desir- 
Dus  to  return  to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  my  mother  made  a  point  of  her 
remaining  where  she  was,  she  contracted  a  sort  of  hatred  at  poor 
me,  as  the  cause  of  her  being  detained  at  Sandy -Knowe.  This  rose, 
1  suppose,  to  a  sort  of  delirious  alTection ;  for  she  confessed  to  old 
Alison  Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  that  she  had  carried  me  up  to  the 
craigs  under  a  strong  temptation  of  the  Devil  to  cut  ray  throat  with 
her  scissors,  and  bury  me  in  the  moss.  Alison  instantly  took  posses- 
sion of  my  person,  and  took  care  that  her  confidant  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  farther  temptation,  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
She  was  dismissed  of  course,  and  I  have  heard  afterwards  became  s 
lunatic. 
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'It  is  here,  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence  of  my  paternal 
grandfather,  already  mentioned,  that  I  have  the  first  consciousness 
of  existence  ;  and  I  recollect  distinctly  that  my  situation  and  appear 
ance  were  a  little  whimsical.  Among  the  odd  remedies  recurred  to, 
to  aid  my  lameness,  some  one  had  recommended  that  so  often  as  a 
sheep  was  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family,  I  should  be  stripped,  and 
6wathed-up  in  the  skin  warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  the  carcass  of  the 
animal.  In  this  Tartar-like  habiliment  I  well  remember  lying  upon 
the  floor  of  the  little  parlour  in  the  farm-house,  while  my  grandfather, 
a  venerable  old  man  with  white  hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make 
me  try  to  crawl.  I  also  distinctly  remember  the  late  Sir  George 
M'Dougal  of  Mackerstown,  father  of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Hay 
M'Dougal,  joining  in  the  attempt.  He  was,  God  knows  how,  a  rela- 
tion of  ours;  and  I  still  recollect  him,  in  his  old-fa.shioned  military 
habit  (he  had  been  Colonel  of  the  Greys),  with  a  small  cocked-hat 
deeply  laced,  an  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a  light-coloured 
coat,  with  milk-white  locks  tied  in  a  military  fashion,  kneeling  on  the 
ground  before  me,  and  dragging  his  watch  along  the  carjHit  to  induce 
me  to  follow  it.  The  benevolent  old  soldier,  and  the  infant  wrapped 
in  his  sheepskin,  would  have  afforded  an  odd  group  to  uninterested 
spectators.  This  must  have  happened  about  my  third  year  (1774), 
for  Sir  George  M'Dougal  and  my  grandfather  both  died  shortly  after 
that  period.'  i 

We  will  glance  next  into  the  '  Liddesdale  Raids.''  Scott 
has  grown-up  to  be  a  brisk-hearted  jovial  young  man  and 
Advocate :  in  vacation-time  he  makes  excursions  to  the 
Highlands,  to  the  Border  Cheviot.s  and  Northumberland ; 
rides  free  and  far,  on  his  stout  galloway,  through  bog  and 
brake,  over  the  dim  moory  Debatable  Land,  —  over  Flodden 
and  other  fields  and  place*?,  where,  though  he  yet  knew  it  not, 
his  work  lay.  No  land,  however  dim  and  moory,  but  either 
has  had  or  will  have  its  poet,  and  so  become  not  unknown  in 
Kong.  Liddesdale,  which  was  once  as  prosaic  as  most  dales, 
having  now  attained  illu.stration,  let  us  glance  thitherward : 
Liddesdale  too  is  on  this  ancient  Earth  of  ours,  under  thi.s 
eternal  Sky  ;  and  gives  and  takes,  in  the  most  innilculable 
manner,  with  the  Universe  at  large !  Scott's  experienc«!S 
(licre  MP'  r.'ither  of  tlie  rustic  Arcadian  >i'>'>  :  '''<•  <h'iiii'nt  of 
»  Vol.  i.  pp.  16-17 
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whisky  not  wanting.    We  should  premise  that  here  and  there 
a  feature  has,  perhaps,  been  aggravated  for  effect's  sake  : 

'  During  seven  successive  years,'  writes  Mr.  Lockhart  (for  the 
Autobiography  lias  long  since  lefl  us),  "Scott  made  a  raid,  as  lie 
called  it,  into  Liddesdale  with  Mr.  Shortreed,  sheriff-substitute  of 
Roxburgh,  for  his  guide  ;  exploring  every  rivulet  to  its  source,  and 
every  ruined  peel  from  fotindation  to  battlement.  At  this  time  no 
wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  district ;  —  th'e  first, 
inde<;d,  was  a  gig,  driven  by  Scott  himself  for  a  part  of  his  way, 
when  on  the  last  of  these  seven  excursions.  There  was  no  inn  nor 
public-house  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  valley  ;  the  travellers  passed 
from  the  shepherd's  hut  to  the  minister's  manse,  and  again  from  the 
cheerful  hospitality  of  the  manse  to  the  rough  and  jolly  welcome  of 
the  homestead  ;  gathering,  wherever  they  went,  songs  and  tunes, 
and  occasionally  more  tangible  relics  of  antiquity,  —  even  such  a 
"  rowth  of  auld  knick-nackets  "  as  Burns  ascribes  to  Captain  Grose. 
To  these  rambles  Scott  owed  much  of  the  materials  of  his  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border;  and  not  less  of  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  living  manners  of  these  unsophisticated  regions,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  prose 
works.  But  how  soon  he  had  any  definite  object  before  him  in  his 
researches,  seems  very  doubtful.  "  He  was  makin'  himsell  a'  the 
time,"  said  Mr.  Shortreed ;  "  but  he  didna  ken  maybe  what  he  was 
about  till  years  had  passed :  at  first  he  thought  o'  little,  I  daresay, 
but  the  queerness  and  the  fun." 

'  "  In  those  days,"  says  the  Memorandum  before  me,  "  advocates 
were  not  so  plenty  —  at  least  about  Liddesdale;"  and  the  worthy 
Sheriff-substitute  goes  on  to  describe  the  sort  of  bustle,  not  unmixed 
with  alarm,  produced  at  the  first  farm-house  they  visited  (Willie 
Elliot's  at  Milburnholm),  when  the  honest  man  was  informed  of  the 
quality  of  one  of  his  guests.  When  they  dismounted,  accordingly, 
he  received  Mr.  Scott  with  great  ceremony,  and  insisted  upon  him- 
self leading  his  horse  to  the  stable.  Shortreed  accompanied  Willie, 
however;  and  the  latter,  after  taking  a  deliberate  peep  at  Scott, 
"  out-by  the  edge  of  the  door-cheek,"  whispered,  "  Weel,  Kobin,  I 
say,  de'il  hae  me  if  I's  be  a  bit  feared  for  him  now  ;  he's  just  a  chield 
Hke  ourselves,  I  think."  Half-a-dozen  dogs  of  all  degrees  had  already 
gathered  round  "the  advocate,"  and  his  way  of  returning  their  com- 
pUments  had  set  Willie  Elliot  at  once  at  his  ease. 

'  According  to  Mr.  Shortreed,  this  good  man  of  Milburnholm  wa« 
the  great  original  of  Dandle  Dinmont.'  *  *  ♦  '  They  dined  at 
Milburnholm  ;  and,  after  having  lingered  over  Willie  Elliot's  punch 
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bowl,  until,  in  Mr.  Shortreed's  phrase,  they  were  "  half-glowrin,'' 
mounted  their  steeds  again,  and  proceeded  to  Dr.  Elliot's  at  Cleugh- 
head,  where  ("for,"  says  my  Memorandum,  "folk  werena  very  nice 
in  those  days  ")  the  two  travellers  slept  in  one  and  the  same  bed, — 
as,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  them  throughout  most 
of  their  excursions  in  this  primitive  district.  Dr.  Elliot  (a  clergy- 
man) had  already  a  large  Ms.  collection  of  the  ballads  Scott  was  in 
quest  of.'  *  *  *  '  Next  morning  they  seem  to  have  ridden  a 
long  way  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  one  "  auld  Thomas  o' 
Tuzzilehope,"  another  Elliot,  I  suppose,  who  was  celebrated  for  hia 
skill  on  the  Border  pipe,  and  in  particular  for  being  in  possession  of 
the  real  lilt^  of  Dick  o'  the  Cow.  Before  starting,  that  is,  at  six 
o'clock,  the  ballad-hunters  had,  "just  to  lay  the  stomach,  a  devilled 
duck  or  twae,  and  some  London  porter."  Auld  Thomas  found  them, 
nevertheless,  well  disposed  for  •'  breakfast "  on  their  arrival  at  Tuz- 
zilehope ;  and  this  being  over,  he  delighted  them  with  one  of  the 
most  hideous  and  unearthly  of  all  specimens  of  "riding  music,"  and, 
moreover,  with  considerable  libations  of  whisky-punch,  manufactured 
in  a  certain  wooden  vessel,  resembling  a  very  small  milkpail,  which 
he  called  "  Wisdom,"  because  it  "  made  "  only  a  few  spoonsful  of 
spirits,  — though  he  had  the  art  of  replenishing  it  so  adroitly,  that  it 
had  been  celebrated  for  fifty  years  as  more  fatal  to  sobriety  than  any 
bowl  in  the  parish.  Having  done  due  honour  to  "  Wisdom,"  they 
again  mounted,  and  proceeded  over  moss  and  moor  to  some  other 
equally  hospitable  master  of  the  pipe.  "  Ah  me,"  says  Shortrced, 
"  sic  an  endless  fund  o'  humour  and  drollery  as  he  then  had  wi'  liim  ! 
Never  ten  yards  but  we  were  either  laughing  or  roaring  and  singinj;. 
Wherever  we  stopped,  how  brawlle  lie  suited  himsell  to  everybcxly  ! 
He  aye  did  as  the  lave  did  ;  never  made  him.'iell  the  great  man,  or 
took  ony  airs  ui  the  company.  I've  seen  him  in  a'  moods  in  these 
jaunts,  grave  and  gay,  dart  and  serious,  sober  and  drunk — (this, 
however,  even  in  our  wildest  rambles,  was  rare)  —  but,  drunk  or 
sober,  lie  was  aye  the  gentleman.  He  lookit  excessively  heavy  and 
Btupid  when  he  was  /ou,  but  lie  was  never  out  o'  gude-humour." ' 

These  are  questionable  doings,  questionably  narrated ;  but 
what  .><hall  wo,  say  of  tlie  following:,  wherein  the  element  of 
whisky  plays  an  extremely  prominent  part  ?  We  will  ?ay 
that  it  i$  questionable,  and  not  exemplary,  whisky  mounting 
clearly  beyond  its  level ;  that  indeed  charity  hopes  and  con- 
jectures, here   may   be   some   a^igravating  of   features   foi 

<;ifect'8  sake  I 
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'  On  reaching,  one  evening,  some  Charlieshope  or  other  (I  forget  the 
name)  among  tliose  wildernesses,  tliey  found  a  kindly  reception,  aa 
usual ;  but,  to  their  agreeable  surprise  after  some  days  of  hard  liv- 
ing, a  measured  and  orderly  hospitality  as  respected  liquor.  Soon 
after  supper,  at  which  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine  alone  had  been 
produced,  a  young  student  of  divinity,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house,  was  called  upon  to  take  the  "  big  ha'  Bible,"  in  the  good  old 
fashion  of  "  Burns's  Saturday  Night ;  "  and  some  progress  had  been 
already  made  in  the  service,  when  the  good-man  of  the  farm,  whose 
"  tendency,"  as  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  "  was  soporific,"  scandalised  his 
wife  and  the  dominie  by  starting  suddenly  from  Ids  knees,  and,  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  with  a  stentorian  exclamation  of  "  By ,  here's  the 

keg  at  last !  "  and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  couple  of 
stunly  herdsmen,  whom,  on  hearing  a  day  before  of  the  advocate's 
approaching  visit,  he  had  despatched  to  a  certain  smuggler's  haunt, 
at  some  considerable  distance,  in  quest  of  a  supply  of  run  brandy 
from  the  Solway  Frith.  The  pious  "exercise"  of  the  household 
was  hopelessly  interrupted.  With  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  hith- 
erto shabby  entertainment,  this  jolly  Elliot,  or  Armstrong,  had  the 
welcome  keg  mounted  on  the  table  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  gen- 
tle and  simple,  not  forgetting  the  dominie,  coritinued  carousing  about  it 
until  daylight  streamed-in  upon  the  party.  Sir  Walter  Scott  seldom 
failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  his  Liddesdale  companion, 
to  mimic  with  infinite  humour  the  sudden  outburst  of  his  old  host 
on  hearing  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  which  he  knew  to  indicate  the 
arrival  of  the  keg  —  the  consternation  of  the  dame — and  the  rueful 
despair  with  which  the  young  clergyman  closed  the  book.'  ^ 

From  which  Liddesdale  raids,  which  we  here,  like  the 
young  clergyman,  close  not  without  a  certain  rueful  despair, 
let  the  reader  draw  what  nourishment  he  can.  They  evince 
satisfactorily,  though  in  a  rude  manner,  that  in  those  days 
young  advocates,  and  Scott  like  the  rest  of  them,  were  alive 
and  alert,  —  whisky  sometimes  preponderating.  But  let  us 
now  fancy  that  the  jovial  young  Advocate  has  pleaded  his 
first  cause ;  has  served  in  yeomanry  drills ;  been  wedded, 
been  pmmoted  Sheriff,  without  romance  in  either  cjise ;  dab- 
bling a  little  the  while,  under  guidance  of  Monk  Lewis,  in 
translations  from  the  German,  in  translation  of  Goethe's 
Gotz  with  the  Iron  Hand ;  —  and  we  have  arrived  at  the 
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threshold  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  century. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  has  been  made  out,  by  Nature 
and  Circumstance  working  together,  nothing  unusually  re- 
markable, yet  still  something  very  valuable  ;  a  stout  effectual 
man  of  thirty,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and  good  humour,  with 
faculties  in  him  fit  for  any  burden  of  business,  hospitality 
and  duty,  legal  or  civic :  —  with  what  other  faculties  in  him 
no  one  could  yet  say.  As  indeed,  who,  after  lifelong  inspec- 
tion, can  say  what  is  in  any  man  ?  The  uttered  part  of  a 
man's  life,  let  us  always  repeat,  bears  to  the  unuttered,  un- 
conscious part  a  small  unknown  proportion  ;  he  himself  never 
knows  it,  much  less  do  others.  Give  him  room,  give  him 
impulse  ;  he  reaches  down  to  the  Infinite  with  that  so 
straitly-imprisoned  soul  of  his  ;  and  can  do  miracles  if  need 
be  !  It  is  one  of  the  comfbrtablest  truths  that  great  men 
abound,  though  in  the  unknown  state.  Nay,  as  above  hinted, 
our  greatest,  being  also  by  nature  our  quietest,  are  perhaps 
those  that  remain  unknown  !  Philosopher  Fichte  took  com- 
fort in  this  belief,  when  from  all  pulpits  and  editorial  desks, 
and  publications  periodical  and  stationary,  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  infinite  chattering  and  twittering  of  common- 
place become  ambitious  ;  and  in  the  infinite  stir  of  motion 
nowhither,  and  of  din  which  should  have  been  silence,  all 
seemed  churned  into  one  tempestuous  yesty  froth,  and  the 
stern  Fichte  almost  desired  *  taxes  on  knowledge  *  to  allay  it 
a  little;  —  he  comforted  himself,  we  say,  by  the  unshaken 
belief  that  Thought  did  still  exist  in  Germany ;  that  thinking 
men,  each  in  his  own  corner,  were  verily  doing  their  work, 
though  in  a  silent  latent  mann<M-.*  Walter  Scott,  as  a  latent 
Walter,  had  never  amused  all  men  for  a  score  of  years  in 
the  course  of  centuries  and  eternities,  or  gained  and  lost 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  by  Literature  ;  but 
be  might  have  been  a  happy  and  by  no  means  a  useless,  — 
Day,  who  knows  at  lM)ttom  wiiether  not  a  still  usefuller  Wal 
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lei  !  However,  that  was  not  his  fortune.  The  Genius  of 
rather  a  singular  age,  —  an  age  at  once  destitute  of  faith  and 
terrified  at  scepticism,  with  little  knowledge  of  its  where- 
about, with  many  sorrows  to  bear  or  front,  and  on  the  whole 
with  a  life  to  lead  in  these  new  circumstances,  —  had  said  to 
himself:  What  man  shall  be  the  temporary  comforter,  or 
were  it  but  the  spiritual  comfit-maker,  of  this  my  poor  singu- 
lar age,  to  solace  its  dead  tedium  and  manifold  sorrows  a 
little  ?  So  had  the  Genius  said,  looking  over  all  the  world, 
What  man  ?  and  found  him  walking  the  dusty  Outer  Parlia- 
ment-house of  Edinburgh,  with  his  advocate-gown  on  his 
back  ;  and  exclaimed,  Tiiat  is  he ! 

The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  proved  to  be  a  well, 
from  which  flowed  one  of  the  broadest  rivers.  Metrical 
RomanCv>s  (which  in  due  time  pass  into  Prose  Romances)  ; 
the  old  life  of  men  resuscitated  for  us :  it  is  a  mighty  word  ! 
Not  as  dead  tradition,  but  as  a  palpable  presence,  the  past 
stood  before  us.  There  they  were,  the  rugged  old  fighting 
men  ;  in  their  doughty  simplicity  and  strength,  with  their 
heartiness,  their  healthiness,  their  stout  self-help,  in  their  iron 
basnets,  leather  jerkins,  jack-boots,  in  their  quaintness  of 
manner  and  costume ;  there  as  they  looked  and  lived  :  it 
was  like  a  new  discovered  continent  in  Literature;  for  the 
new  century,  a  bright  El  Dorado,  —  or  else  some  fat  beatific 
land  of  Cockaigne,  and  Paradise  of  Donothings.  To  the 
opening  nineteenth  century,  in  its  languor  and  paralysis, 
nothing  could  have  been  welcomer.  Most  unexpected,  most 
refreshing  and  exhilarating ;  behold  our  new  El  Dorado ; 
our  fat  beatific  Lubberland,  where  one  can  enjoy  and  do 
nothing !  It  was  the  time  for  such  a  new  Literature  ;  and 
this  Walter  Scott  was  the  man  for  it.  The  Lays,  the  Mar- 
mions,  the  Ladys  and  Lords  of  Lake  and  Isles,  followed  in 
quick  succession,  with  ever-widening  profit  and  praise.  How 
many  thousands  of  guineas  were  paid-down  for  each  new 
Lay  ;  how  many  thousands  of  copies  (fifty  and  more  some- 
'jnies)  were  printed  off,  then  and  subsequently ;  what  com- 
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plimeriting,  i*eviewing,  renown  and  apotheosis  there  was :  ail 
is  recorded  in  these  Seven  VoUirnes,  which  will  be  valuable 
in  literary  statistics.  It  is  a  history,  brilliant,  remarkable ; 
the  outlines  of  which  are  known  to  all.  The  reader  shall 
recall  it,  or  conceive  it.  No  blaze  in  his  fancy  is  likely  to 
mount  higher  than  the  reality  did. 

At  this  middle  period  of  his  life,  therefore,  Scott,  enriched 
with  copyrights,  with  new  official  incomes  and  promotions, 
rich  in  money,  rich  in  repute,  presents  himself  as  a  man  in 
the  full  career  of  success.  '  Health,  wealth,  and  wit  to  guide 
them  '  (as  his  vernacular  Proverb  says),  all  these  three  are 
his.  The  field  is  open  for  him,  and  victoiy  there ;  his  own 
faculty,  his  own  self,  unshackled,  victoriously  unfolds  itself, — 
the  highest  blessedness  that  can  befall  a  man.  Wide  circle 
of  friends,  personal  loving  admirers ;  warmth  of  domestic 
joys,  vouchsafed  to  all  that  can  true-heartedly  nestle-down 
among  them ;  light  of  radiance  and  renown  given  only  to  a 
few  :  who  would  not  call  Scott  happy  ?  But  the  happiest 
circumstance  of  all  is,  as  we  said  above,  that  Scott  had  in 
himself  a  right  healthy  soul,  rendering  him  little  dependent 
on  outward  circumstances.  Things  showed  themselves  to 
him  not  in  distortion  or  borrowed  light  or  gloom,  but  as  they 
were.  Endeavour  lay  in  him  and  endurance,  in  due  meas- 
ure ;  and  clear  vision  of  what  was  to  be  eedeavoured  after. 
Were  one  to  preach  a  Sermon  on  Health,  as  really  were 
worth  doing,  Scott  ought  to  be  the  text.  Theories  are  de- 
monstrably true  in  the  way  of  logic ;  and  then  in  the  way  of 
l)ractice  they  j)rove  true  or  else  not  true:  but  here  is  the 
grand  experiment.  Do  they  turn-out  well  ?  What  boots  it 
that  a  man's  creed  is  the  wisest,  that  his  system  of  principles 
is  the  superfinest,  if,  when  set  to  work,  the  life  of  him  does 
nothing  but  jar,  and  fret  itself  into  hoh-s  1  They  are  untrue 
\n  that,  were  it  in  nothing  else,  these  principles  of  his ; 
ipenly  convicted  of  untruth;  —  fit  only,  shall  we  «iy,  to  be 
rejected  as  counterfeits,  and  flung  to  the  dogs  ?  We  say  not 
that  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  ill-healtli,  of  body  or  of  mind,  is 
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defeat,  is  battle  (in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  cause)  with  bad  suc- 
cess ;  that  heahh  alone  is  victory.  Let  all  men,  if  they  can 
manage  it,  contrive  to  be  healthy  !  He  who  in  what  cause 
soever  sinks  into  pain  and  disease,  let  him  take  thought  of 
it ;  let  him  know  well  that  it  is  not  good  he  has  arrived  at 
yet,  but  surely  evil,  —  may,  or  may  not  be,  on  the  way  tow- 
ards good. 

Scott's  healthiness  showed  itself  decisively  in  all  things, 
and  nowhere  more  decisively  than  in  this  :  the  way  in  which 
he  took  his  fame  ;  the  estimate  he  fiom  the  first  formed  of 
fame.  Money  will  buy  money's  worth ;  but  the  thing  men 
call  fame,  what  is  it  ?  A  gaudy  emblazonry,  not  good  for 
much,  —  except,  indeed,  as  it  too  may  turn  to  money.  To 
Scott  it  was  a  profitable  pleasing  superfluity,  no  necessary  of 
life.  Not  necessary,  now  or  ever  !  Seemingly  without  much 
effort,  but  taught  by  Nature,  and  the  instinct  which  instructs 
the  sound  heart  what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  not,  he  felt 
that  he  could  always  do  without  this  same  emblazonry  of 
reputation  ;  that  he  ought  to  put  no  trust  in  it ;  but  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  see  it  pass  away  from  him,  and  to  hold  on  his 
way  as  before.  It  is  incalculable,  as  we  conjecture,  what 
evil  he  escaped  in  this  manner ;  what  perversions,  irritations, 
mean  agonies  without  a  name,  he  lived  wholly  apart  from, 
knew  nothing  of.-.  Happily  before  fame  arrived,  he  had 
reached  the  mature  age  at  which  all  this  was  ea*;ier  to  him. 
What  a  strange  Nemesis  lurks  in  the  felicities  of  men!  In 
thy  mouth  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honey,  in  thy  belly  it  shall  be 
Mrier  as  gall!  Some  weakly-organised  individual,  we  will 
at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  whose  main  or  whole 
liucnt  rests  on  some  prurient  susceptivity,  and  nothing  under 
it  but  shallowness  and  vacuum,  is  clutched  hold  of  by  the 
general  imagination,  is  whirled  aloft  to  the  giddy  height ; 
and  taught  to  beheve  the  divine-seeming  message  that  he  is 
a  great  man :  such  individual  seems  the  luckiest  of  men : 
»nd.  alas,  is  he  not  the  unluckiest  ?  Swallow  not  the  Circe- 
Iraught,  O  wcnkly-organised  individual ;  it  is  fell  poison  ;  it 
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will  drj-iip  the  fountains  of  thy  whole  existence,  and  all  will 
grow  withered  and  parched ;  thou  shalt  be  wretched  under 
the  sun  !  Is  there,  for  example,  a  sadder  book  than  that 
Life  of  Byron,  by  Moore  ?  To  omit  mere  prurient  suscep- 
tivities  that  rest  on  vacuum,  look  at  poor  Byron,  who  really 
had  much  substance  in  him.  Sitting  there  in  his  self-exile, 
with  a  proud  heart  striving  to  persuade  itself  that  it  despises 
the  entire  created  Universe ;  and  far  off,  in  foggy  Babylon, 
let  any  pitifullest  whipster  draw  pen  on  him,  your  proud 
Byron  writhes  in  torture,  —  as  if  the  pitiful  whipster  were  a 
magician,  or  his  pen  a  galvanic  wire  struck  into  the  Byron's 
spinal  marrow  !  Lamentable,  despicable,  —  one  had  rather 
be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  !  O  son  of  Adam,  great  or  little, 
according  as  thou  art  lovable,  those  thou  livest  with  will  love 
thee.  Those  thou  livest  not  with,  is  it  of  moment  that  they 
have  the  alphabetic  letters  of  thy  name;  engraved  on  their 
memory,  with  some  signpost  likeness  of  tiiee  (as  like  as  I  to 
Hercules)  appended  to  them?  It  is  not  of  moment;  in  sober 
truth,  not  of  any  moment  at  all !  And  yet,  behold,  there  is 
no  soul  now  whom  thou  canst  love  freely,  —  from  one  soul 
only  art  thou  alwnys  sure  of  reverence  enough  ;  in  presence 
of  no  soul  is  it  rightly  well  with  thee  !  How  is  thy  worhl 
become  desert  ;  and  thou,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  babblement 
of  tongues,  art  poor,  bankrupt,  insolvent  not  in  purse,  but  in 
heart  and  mind.  '  The  Golden  Calf  of  self-love,'  says  Jean 
Paul,  '  has  grown  into  a  burning  Phalaris'  Bull,  to  consume 
its  owner  and  worshipper.*  Ambition,  the  desire  of  shiniii" 
and  outshining,  was  the  beginning  of  Sin  in  this  world.  Tl 
man  of  h'tter'*  who  fotnul-*  upon  his  fame,  does  he  not  thereby 
alone  declare  himself  a  follower  of  Lucifer  (named  Satan,  the 

Enemy),  and  member  of  the  Satanic  school? 

It  was  in  this  ]>oetic  periwl  that  Scott  formed  \\\>  con- 
nexion with  the  Ballantynes  ;  and  embarked,  though  under 
rover,  larg<'ly  in  trade.  To  those  who  regard  him  in  the 
heroic  light,  and  will  have  Vales  to  signify  Prophet  as  well 
as  Poet,  this  portion  of  his  biography  seems  somewhat  in 
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congruous.  Viewed  as  it  stood  in  the  reality,  as  he  was  and 
as  it  was,  the  enterprise,  since  it  proved  so  unfortunate,  may 
be  called  lamentable,  but  cannot  be  called  unnatural.  The 
practical  Scott,  looking  towards  practical  issues  in  all  things, 
could  not  but  find  hard  cash  one  of  the  most  practical.  If 
by  any  means  cash  could  be  honestly  produced,  were  it  by 
writing  poems,  were  it  by  printing  them,  why  not  ?  Great 
things  might  be  done  ultimately ;  great  difficulties  were  at 
once  got  rid  of,  —  manifold  higglings  of  booksellers,  and  con- 
ti"adictions  of  sinners  hereby  fell  away.  A  pnnting  and 
bookselling  speculation  was  not  so  alien  for  a  maker  of  books. 
Voltaire,  who  indeed  got  no  copyrights,  made  much  money 
by  the  war-commissariat,  in  his  time ;  we  believe,  by  the 
victualling  branch  of  it.  St.  George  himself,  they  say,  was 
a  dealer  in  bacon  in  Cappadocia.  A  thi'ifty  man  will  help 
himself  towards  his  object  by  such  steps  as  lead  to  it.  Sta- 
tion in  society,  solid  power  over  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
■was  Scott's  avowed  object ;  towards  which  the  precept  of 
precepts  is  that  of  lago,  Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

Here,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  no  literary 
man  of  any  generation  has  less  value  than  Scott  for  the  im- 
material part  of  his  mission  in  any  sense :  not  only  lor  the 
fantasy  called  fame,  with  the  fantastic  miseries  attendant 
thereon ;  but  also  for  the  spiritual  purport  of  his  work, 
whether  it  tended  hitherward  or  thitherward,  or  had  any 
tendency  wliatever ;  and  indeed  for  all  purports  and  results 
of  his  working,  except  such,  we  may  say,  as  offered  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  and  could,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  be 
handled,  looked  at  and  buttoned  into  the  breeches-pocket, 
Somewhat  too  little  of  a  fantast,  this  Vates  of  ours!  But  so 
it  wjis:  in  this  nineteenth  century,  our  highest  literary  man, 
who  immeasurably  beyond  all  others  commanded  the  world's 
ear,  had,  as  it  were,  no  message  whatever  to  deliver  to  the 
*orld ;  wished  not  the  world  tc  elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself, 
to  do  this  or  to  do  that,  exc*ept  simply  pay  him  for  the  books 
\q  kept  writing.     Very  remarkable ;  fittest,  perhaps,  for  an 
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age  fallen  languid,  destitute  of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepti- 
cism ?  Or,  perhaps,  for  quite  another  sort  of  age,  an  age  all 
in  peaceable  triumphant  motion  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  suivly 
since  Shakspeare's  time  there  has  been  no  great  speaker  so 
unconscious  of  an  aim  in  speaking  as  "Walter  Scott.  Equally 
unconscious  these  two  utterances  ;  equally  the  sincere  com- 
plete products  of  the  minds  they  came  from :  and  now  if  they 
were  equally  deep  ?  Or,  if  the  one  was  living  fire,  and  the 
other  was  futile  phosphorescence  and  more  resinous  fire- 
work ?  It  will  depend  on  the  relative  worth  of  the  minds ; 
for  both  were  equally  spontaneous,  both  equally  expressed 
themselves  unencumbered  by  an  ulterior  aim.  Beyond 
drawing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  Shakspeare  con- 
templated no  result  in  those  plays  of  his.  Yet  they  have 
had  results !  Utter  with  free  heart  what  thy  own  dceinon 
gives  thee :  if  fire  from  heaven,  it  shall  be  well ;  if  resinous 
firework,  it  shall  be  —  as  well  as  it  could  be,  or  better  than 
otherwise  !  The  cjindid  judge  will,  in  general,  require  that 
a  speaker,  in  so  extremely  serious  a  Universe  as  this  of  oui-s, 
have  something  to  speak  about.  In  the  he^irt  of  the  speaker 
there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  gosjiel-tidings,  burning  till  it 
be  uttered ;  otherwise  it  were  better  for  him  that  he  alto- 
gether held  his  peace.  A  gospel  somewhat  more  decisive 
than  this  of  Scott's,  —  except  to  an  age  altogether  languid, 
without  either  scepticism  or  faith  !  These  things  the  candid 
judge  will  demand  of  literary  men;  yet  withal  will  recognise 
the  great  worth  there  is  in  Scott's  honesty  if  in  nothing  more, 
in  his  being  the  thing  he  was  with  such  entire  good  faith. 
Here  is  a  something,  not  a  nothing.  If  no  skyborn  mes- 
senger, lu^aven  looking  through  his  eyes;  then  neither  is  it  a 
chimem  with  his  systems,  crotchets,  cants,  fanaticisms,  and 
*  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'  —  full  of  misery,  unrest  and 
ill-will ;  but  a  substantial,  peaceable,  terrestrial  man.  Far 
as  the  Karlh  is  under  the  Ili-aven  docs  Scott  stand  !)elow 
the  former  sort  of  character;  but  high  »ia  the  cheerful  fiowery 
fe^rth  is  above  waste  Tartarus  does  he  ntand  al)ove  the  latp 
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ter.     Let  him  live  in  his  own  fashion,  and  do  honour  to  him 
in  that. 

Ii  were  late  in  the  day  to  write  criticisms  on  those  Metri- 
cal Romances :  at  the  same  time,  we  may  remark,  the  great 
popularity  they  had  seems  natural  enough.  In  the  fii*3t 
place,  there  was  the  indisputable  impress  of  worth,  of  genuine 
human  force,  in  them.  This,  which  lies  in  some  degree,  or 
is  thought  to  lie,  at  the  bottom  of  all  popularity,  did  to  an 
unusual  degree  disclose  itself  in  these  rhymed  romances 
of  Scott's.  Pictures  were  actually  painted  and  presented ; 
human  emotions  conceived  and  sympathised  with.  Con- 
sidering what  wretched  Della-Cruscan  and  other  vamping-up 
of  old  worn-out  tatters  was  the  staple  article  then,  it  may  be 
granted  that  Scott's  excellence  was  superior  and  supreme. 
Wben  a  Hayley  was  the  main  singer,  a  Scott  might  well  be 
hailed  with  warm  welcome.  Consider  whether  the  Loves 
of  the  Plants,  and  even  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  could  be 
worth  the  loves  and  hates  of  men  and  women !  Scott  was  as 
preferable  to  what  he  displaced,  as  the  substance  is  to  weari- 
somely repeated  shadow  of  a  substance.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  may  say  that  the  kind  of  worth  which  Scott  mani- 
fested was  fitted  especially  for  the  then  temper  of  men.  We 
have  called  it  an  age  fallen  into  spiritual  languor,  destitute 
of  belief,  yet  terrified  at  scepticism  ;  reduced  to  live  a  stinted 
half-life,  under  strange  new  circumstances.  Now  vigorous 
whole-life,  this  was  what  of  all  things  these  delineations 
.offered.  The  reader  was  carried  back  to  rough  strong  times, 
wherein  those  maladies  of  ours  had  not  yet  arisen.  Brawny 
fighters,  all  cased  in  buff  and  iron,  their  hearts  too  sheathed 
in  oak  and  triple  brass,  caprioled  their  huge  war-horses, 
shook  their  death-doing  spears ;  and  went  forth  in  the  most 
determined  manner,  nothing  doubting.  The  reader  sighed, 
yet  not  without  a  reflex  solacement :  "  Oh,  that  I  too  had 
lived  in  those  times,  had  never  known  these  logic-cobwebs, 
this  doubt,  this  sickliness ;  and  been  and  felt  myself  alive 
xmong  men  aUve ! "      Add   lastly,  that   in  this  new-found 
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poetic  world  there  was  no  call  for  effort  on  the  reader's  part  j 
what  excellence  they  had,  exhibited  itself  at  a  glance.  It 
was  for  the  reader,  not  the  El  Dorado  only,  but  a  beatific 
land  of  Cockaigne  and  Paradise  of  Donothings  !  The  reader, 
what  the  vast  majority  of  readers  so  long  to  do,  was  allowed 
to  lie  down  at  his  ease,  and  be  ministered  to.  What  the 
Turkish  bathkeeper  is  said  to  aim  at  with  his  frictions,  and 
shampooings,  and  fomentings,  more  or  less  effectually,  that 
the  patient  in  total  idleness  may  have  the  delights  of  activity, 
—  was  here  to  a  considerable  extent  realised.  The  languid 
imagination  fell  back  into  its  rest ;  an  artist  was  there  who 
could  supply  it  with  high-painted  scenes,  with  sequences  of 
stirring  action,  and  whisper  to  it,  Be  at  ease,  and  let  thy 
tepid  element  be  comfortable  to  thee.  *  The  rude  man,*  says 
a  critic,  '  requires  only  to  see  something  going  on.  The  man 
*of  more  refinement  must  be  made  to  feel.  The  man  of 
'  complete  refinement  must  be  made  to  reflect' 

We  named  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  the  foun- 
tain from  which  flowed  this  great  river  of  Metric^il  Ro- 
mances ;  but  according  to  some  they  can  be  traced  to  a  still 
higher,  obscurer  spring ;  to  Goethe's  Gdtz  von  lierlichingen 
with  the  Iron  Hand  ;  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Scott  in  his 
earlier  days  executed  a  translation.  Dated  a  good  many 
years  ago,  the  following  words  in  a  criticism  on  Goethe  are 
found  written  ;  which  probably  are  still  new  to  most  readers 
of  this  Review  : 

'  The  works  jiwt  mentioned,  GlUx  and  Wertar,  thoufrh  noblo  •peci- 
mens  of  youthful  tak-iit,  Jie  still  not  so  niucli  distinguished  by  their 
intrinsic  merits  as  by  their  splendid  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
name  two  books  which  have  exercised  a  deejK-r  influence  on  the  sulv 
sequent  litiratme  of  Kuro|ie  than  these  two  iKTlormances  of  a  young 
author;  iiis  first -fruits,  the  produce  of  his  twi-nty-fourth  year.  Wnta 
appeared  to  seize  the  liearts  of  men  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
to  utter  for  tluin  the  w«)rd  whieii  they  hail  long  been  waiting  t«  hear. 
As  usually  hapiK'iis  too,  this  same  word,  once  uttere<l,  was  soot 
ahundaiitly  rf|Kated  ;  spoken  in  all  dialects,  and  chanted  through  all 
Dutes  uf  the  gamut,  till  Uie  sound  of  it  had  growu  a  weariuess  rather 
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than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentimentality,  view-hunting,  lova,  friend- 
ship,  suicide  and  desperation,  became  the  staple  of  literary  ware ;  and 
though  the  epidemic,  after  a  long  course  of  years,  subsided  in  Ger- 
many, it  reappeared  with  various  modifications  in  other  countries, 
and  everywhere  abundant  traces  of  its  good  and  bad  effects  are  still 
to  be  discerned.  The  fortune  of  Berlichingen  with  the  Iron  Hand, 
though  less  sudden,  was  by  no  means  less  exalted.  In  his  own 
country,  Gotz,  though  he  now  stands  solitary  and  childless,  became 
the  parent  of  an  innumerable  progeny  of  chivalry  plays,  feudal  de- 
lineations, and  poetico-antiquarian  performances  ;  which,  though  long 
ago  deceased,  made  noise  enough  in  their  day  and  generation:  and 
with  ourselves  his  influence  has  been  perhaps  still  more  remarkable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  literary  enterprise  was  a  translation  of  Gotz 
von  Berltchinrjen  :  and,  if  genius  could  be  communicated  like  instruc- 
tion, we  might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  cause  of  Marmion 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  all  that  has  followed  from  the  same 
creative  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  seed  that  has  lighted  in  the  right 
soil !  For  if  not  firmer  and  fairer,  it  has  grown  to  be  taller  and 
broader  than  any  other  tree  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  still 
yearly  gathering  of  its  fruit.' 

How  far  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  actually  affected  Scott's 
literary  destination,  and  whether  without  it  the  rhymed  ro- 
mances, and  then  the  prose  romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  would  not  have  followed  as  they  did,  must  remain 
a  verj'  obscure  question  ;  obscure,  and  not  important.  Of 
the  fact,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  these  two  tenden- 
cies, which  may  be  named  Gotzism  and  Werterism,  of  the 
former  of  which  Scott  was  representative  with  us,  have 
made,  and  are  still  in  some  quarters  making  the  tour  of  all 
Europe.  In  Germany  too  there  was  this  affectionate  half- 
regretful  looking-back  into  the  Past ;  Germany  had  its  buff- 
belted  watch-tower  period  in  literature,  and  had  even  got 
done  with  it,  before  Scott  began.  Then  as  to  Werterism^ 
had  not  we  English  our  Byron  and  his  genus  ?  No  form 
of  Werterism  in  any  other  country  had  half  the  potency  ;  as 
our  Scott  carried  Chivalry  Literature  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  so  did  our  Byron  AVerterisra.  France,  busy  with  its 
Revolution  and  Napoleon,  had  little  leisure  at  the  moment 
for  Gotzism  or  Werterism ;  but  it  has  had  them  both  since, 
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in  a  shape  of  its  own  :  witness  the  whole  *  Literature  of 
Desperation '  in  our  own  days ;  the  beggarliest  foi"m  of 
Werterisra  yet  seen,  probably  its  expiring  final  form :  wit. 
ness  also,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale,  a  noble-gifted 
Chateaubriand,  Gotz  and  Werter  both  in  one.  —  Curious : 
how  all  Europe  is  but  like  a  set  of  parishes  of  the  same 
county  ;  participant  of  the  self-same  influences,  ever  since 
the  Crusades,  and  earlier;  —  and  these  glorious  wars  of  ours 
are  but  like  parish-brawls,  which  begin  in  mutual  ignorance, 
intoxication  and  boastful  speech  ;  which  end  in  broken  win- 
dows, damage,  waste  and  bloody  noses ;  and  which  one  hopes 
the  general  good  sense  is  now  in  the  way  towards  putting 
down,  in  some  measure  ! 

But  leaving  this  to  be  as  it  can,  what  it  concerned  us  here 
to  remark,  was  that  British  Werterism,  in  the  shape  of  those 
Byron  Poems,  so  potent  and  poignant,  produced  on  the  lan- 
guid appetite  of  men  a  mighty  etlect.  This  too  was  a  'class 
'  of  feelings  deeply  important  to  modern  minds ;  feelings 
'  which  arise  from  passion  incapable  of  being  converted  into 
action,  which  belong  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated  and 
unbelieving  as  our  own  !'  The  '  languid  age  without  ciilicr 
faith  or  scepticism'  turned  towards  Byronism  with  an  interest 
altogether  peculiar :  here,  if  no  cure  for  its  miserable  pa- 
ralysis and  languor,  was  at  least  an  indignant  statement  of 
the  misery;  an  indignant  Eriiulphus*  curse  road  over  it, — 
which  all  men  felt  to  be  somelliing.  Half-regretful  look- 
ings  into  the  Past  gave  place,  in  nnvny  quarters,  to  Ernul- 
phus'  cursings  of  the  Present.  Scott  was  among  the  first  to 
perceive  that  the  day  of  IMetrical  Chivalry  Romances  wa- 
declining.  He  had  held  the  sovereignty  for  some  half-score 
of  yeflrs,  a  comparatively  long  lease  of  it ;  and  now  th«? 
time  seemed  come  for  dethronement,  for  abdication  :  an  un- 
pleasant business ;  whic'h  however  he  held  himself  ready, 
as  a  l)rave  man  will,  to  transact  with  composure  and  in 
Bilence.  After  all,  Poetry  was  not  his  staff  of  life;  Poetry 
bad  already  yielded  him  much  money ;  tfiis  ut  least  i^  would 
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not  take  back  from  him.  Bu>y  always  with  editinji;,  with 
compiling,  with  multiplex  official  commercial  business,  and 
sohd  interests,  he  beheld  the  coming  change  with  unmoved 
eye. 

Resignation  he  was  prepared  to  exhibit  in  this  mattoi  ;  — 
and  now  behold  there  proved  to  be  no  need  of  resignation. 
Let  the  Metrical  Romance  become  a  Prose  one ;  shake  oif 
its  rhyme-fetters,  and  try  a  wider  sweep  !  In  the  spring  oi 
1814  appeared  Waverley ;  an  event  memorable  in  the  annaU 
of  British  Literature  ;  in  the  annals  of  British  Bookselling 
thrice  and  four  times  memorable.  Byron  sang,  but  Scott 
narrated ;  and  when  the  song  had  sung  itself  out  through 
all  variations  onwards  to  the  Don  Juan  one,  Scott  was  still 
found  narrating,  and  carrying  the  whole  world  along  with 
him.  All  bygone  popularity  of  chivalry-lays  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  far  greater.  What '  series '  followed  out  of  Waverley, 
and  how  and  with  what  result,  is  known  to  all  men ;  was 
witnessed  and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by 
all.  Hardly  any  literary  reputation  ever  rose  so  high  in 
our  Island ;  no  reputation  at  all  ever  spread  so  wide.  Walter 
Scott  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abbotsford ;  on 
whom  Fortune  seemed  to  pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of 
wealth,  honour  and  worldly  good  ;  the  favourite  of  Princes 
and  of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate  men.  His  '  Waverley 
series,'  swift-following  one  on  the  other  apparently  without 
end,  was  the  univei-sal  reading ;  looked  for  like  an  annual 
harvest,  by  all  ranks,  in  all  European  countries.  A  curious 
circumstance  superadded  itself,  that  the  author  though  known 
was  unknown.  From  the  first,  most  people  susj>ected,  and 
soon  after  the  first,  few  intelligent  persons  much  doubteil, 
.that  the  Autljor  of  Waverley  was  Walter  Scott.  Yet  a 
certain  mystery  was  still  kept  up;  rather  piquant  to  the 
public;  doubtless  very  pleasant  to  the  author,  who  saw  it 
all ;  who  probably  had  not  to  listen,  as  other  hapless  indi- 
viduals often  had,  to  this  or  the  other  long-drawn  'clear 
Oroof  at  last,'  that  the  author  was  not  Walter  Scott,  but  a 
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certain  astonishing  Mr.  So-and-so ;  —  one  of  the  standing 
miseries  of  human  life  in  that  time.  But  for  the  privileged 
Author,  it  was  hke  a  king  ti-avelHng  incognito.  All  men 
know  that  he  is  a  high  king,  chivalrous  Gustaf  or  Kaiser 
Jo*^eph  ;  but  he  mingles  in  their  meetings  witliout  cumber  of 
etiquette  or  lonesome  ceremony,  as  Chevalier  du  Nord,  or 
Count  of  Lorraine :  he  has  none  of  the  weariness  of  royalty, 
and  yet  all  the  praise,  and  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  with 
his  own  ears.  In  a  word,  the  Waverley  Novels  circulated 
and  reigned  triumphant ;  to  the  general  imagination  the  'Au- 
thor of  Waverley '  w as  Wke  some  living  mythological  person- 
age, and  ranked  among  the  chief  wonders  of  the  world. 

How  a  man  lived  and  demeaned  himself  in  such  un- 
wonted circumstances,  is  worth  seeing.  We  would  gladly 
quote  from  Scott's  correspondence  of  this  period ;  but 
that  does  not  much  illustrate  the  matter.  His  letters,  as 
above  stated,  are  never  without  interest,  yet  also  seldom  or 
never  very  interesting.  They  are  full  of  cheerfulness,  of 
wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  they  do  not  treat  of  aught  intimate  ; 
without  impeaching  their  sincerity,  what  is  called  sincerity, 
one  may  say  they  do  not,  in  any  case  whatever,  proceed  fn)in 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  mind.  Conventional  forms,  due 
consideration  of  your  own  and  your  corresjwndent's  preten- 
sions and  vanities,  are  at  no  moment  left  out  of  view.  Tlie 
ejjistolary  stream  runs  on,  lucid,  free,  glad-flowing ;  but  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  parallel  to  the  real  sul)stance  of  the  matter, 
never  coincident  with  it.  One  feels  it  hollowisii  under  foot. 
Letters  they  are  of  a  most  humane  man  of  the  world,  even 
exemplary  in  tiiat  kind ;  but  with  the  man  of  the  world 
alwtiiys  visible  in  lliem  ;  —  as  indeed  it  wa^"  little  in  Sctat's 
waj  to  speak,  pcrliaps  even  with  himself,  in  any  other  fashion. 
We  select  rather  some  glimpses  of  him  from  Mr.  LtM'kharl's 
record.  The  first  is  of  dining  with  Uoyalty  or  l*rince-Ro- 
gent.<liip  itself;  an  almost  ofTicial  mailer  : 

'  f)n  heariajr  from  Mr,  Croker  (then  Secri'lan  to  tla-  Adniinilly, 
tliat  Scott  waa  to  be  in  town  by  the  middle  of  March  (1816),  tiio 
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Prince  said,  "  Let  me  know  when  he  comes,  and  I'll  get-up  a  snug 
little  dinner  that  will  suit  him ; "  and,  after  he  had  been  presented 
and  graciously  received  at  the  levee,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  accord- 
ingly, through  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Adam  (now  Lord  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland;,  who  at  that  time  held  a 
confidential  o.ffice  in  the  royal  household.  The  Regent  had  consulted 
■with  Mr.  Adam,  also,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  party.  "  Let  us 
liave,"  said  he,  "just  a  few  friends  of  his  own,  and  the  more  Scotch 
the  better : "  and  both  the  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Croker  assure  me 
that  the  party  was  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  one  in  their 
recollection.  It  comprised,  I  believe,  the  Duke  of  York  —  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  (then  Marquess  of  Huntly) — the  ilarquess  of  Hertford 
(then  Lord  Yarmouth)  —  the  Earl  of  Fife  —  and  Scott's  early  friend, 
Lord  Melville.  "  The  Prince  and  Scott,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  were 
the  two  most  brilliant  story-tellers,  in  their  several  ways,  that  I  have 
ever  happened  to  meet ;  they  were  both  aware  of  their ybr<^,  and  both 
exerted  themselves  that  evening  with  delightful  effect.  On  going 
home,  I  really  could  not  decide  which  of  them  had  shone  the  most. 
The  Regent  was  enchanted  with  Scott,  as  Scott  with  him  ;  and  on 
all  his  subsequent  visits  to  London,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
royal  table."  The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  remembers  that  the 
Prince  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  poet's  anecdotes  of  the 
old  Scotch  judges  and  lawyers,  which  his  Royal  Higiiness  some- 
times capjifd  by  ludicrous  traits  of  certain  ermined  sages  of  his  own 
acquaintance.  Scott  told,  among  others,  a  story,  which  he  "was  fond 
of  telling,  of  his  old  friend  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Braxfield  ;  and 
the  commentary  of  his  Royal  Highness  on  hearing  it  amused  Scott, 
who  often  mentioned  it  afterwards.  The  anecdote  is  this  :  Braxfield, 
whenever  he  went  on  a  particular  circuit,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
ii  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the 
assize  towns,  and  staying  at  least  one  night,  which,  being  both  of 
them  ardent  chess-players,  they  usually  concluded  with  their  fa- 
vourite game.  One  Spring  circuit  the  battle  was  not  decided  at 
daybreak ;  so  the  Justice-Clerk  said,  "  Weel,  Donald,  I  must  e'en 
come  back  this  gate,  and  let  the  game  lie  ower  for  the  present : " 
and  back  he  came  in  October,  but  not  to  his  old  friend's  hospitable 
house;  for  that  gentleman  had  in  the  interim  been  apprehended  on 
a  cjipital  charge  (of  forgery),  and  iiis  name  stood  on  the  Portcons  lioll, 
or  list  of  those  who  were  abjut  to  Ik?  tried  under  his  former  guest's 
ausi)ice8.  The  laird  was  indicted  and  trieil  accordingly,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  gniliij.  Braxfield  forthwith  put  on  his  cocked 
hat  (wiiich  answers  to  the  black  cap  in  England),  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual  terms  —  "  To  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  be  dead  ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  ujxjn  your 
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unhappy  soul ! "  Having  concluded  this  awful  formula  in  his  niosl 
sonorous  cadence,  Braxfield,  dismounting  ids  formidable  beaver,  gave 
a  familiar  nod  to  his  unfortunate  acquaintance,  and  said  to  him  in  a 
wort  of  chuckling  wluspcr  —  "  And  now,  Donald,  my  man,  I  think 
I've  checkmated  you  for  ance."  The  Regent  laughed  heartily  at 
this  specimen  of  Macqueen's  brutal  humour ;  and  "  I'feitii,  Waiter," 
said  he,  "  this  old  big-wig  seems  to  have  taken  tilings  as  coolly  as  my 
tyrannical  self.  Don't  you  remember  Tom  Moore's  description  of  mo 
at  breakfast  — 

"  '  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 

Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post?  '  " 

'  Towards  midnight,  the  Prince  called  for  "  a  bumper,  witli  all  the 
honours,  to  the  Autlior  of  Waverley  ; "  and  looked  significantly,  as 
he  was  charging  his  own  glass,  to  Scott.  Scott  seemed  somewhat 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  and  filling 
his  glass  to  the  brim,  said,  "  Your  Royal  Highness  looks  as  if  you 
thought  I  liad  some  claim,  to  the  iionours  of  tliis  toast.  I  have  no 
such  pretensions  ;  but  siiall  take  good  Ciire  tliat  the  real  Simon  Pure 
hears  of  the  higii  compliment  that  lias  now  been  paid  Inra."  He  then 
drank-ofF  his  claret ;  and  joined  witli  a  stentorian  voice  in  the  clieer- 
ing,  whicli  the  Prince  himself  timed.  But  before  the  company  could 
resume  their  seats,  his  Royal  Highness,  "  Another  of  the  same,  if 
you  please,  to  the  Author  of  Marmion, — and  now,  Walter,  my  man, 
I  have  checkmated  you  for  ance."  The  second  bumjier  was  followLnl 
by  cheers  still  more  prolonged  :  and  Scott  then  rose,  and  returned 
thanks  in  a  siiort  address,  which  struck  the  Lord  Chief  Commis- 
sioner as  "alike  grave  and  gracefid."  This  story  has  Ix'en  circidated 
in  a  very  i)erverted  shape.'  ♦  *  ♦  •  Before  he  left  town  he  again 
dined  at  Carlton  House,  when  the  party  was  a  still  smaller  one  than 
before,  and  the  merriment  if  possible  still  more  free.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  tiie  I'rince  sang  several  capital  songs.'  ^ 

Or  take,  at  a  very  great  interval  in  many  senses,  this 
glimp.-ie  of  anotluT  (liniier,  altogotlier  tmofflcially  and  much 
better  lU'scrihctl.  It  is  James  Halliuityne  the  printer  anil 
publi.'slu'r's  dinner,  in  Saint  Jolm  Street,  Canongate,  E«lin- 
burgh,  on  tin;  hirlhcve  of  a  Waverley  Novel : 

•  The  feast  was,  to  use  one  of  James's  own  favourite  epithets,  lyor- 
ynut,  an  nldermanic  display  of  turtle  and  venison,  with  the  suitabU 
ftccompaniments  of  iced  punch,  potent  ale,  and  generous  Madeira. 

>  Vol.  »l.  pp.  840-348. . 
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When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  burly  praeses  arose,  with  all  he  could 
muster  of  the  port  of  John  Kemble,  and  spouted  with  a  sonorous 
voice  the  formula  of  Macbeth, 

"  Fill  full ! 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table!  " 

This  was  followed  by  "  the  King,  God  bless  him  !  "  and  second  came 
—  "Gentlemen,  there  is  another  toast  which  never  has  been  nor  shall 
be  omitted  in  this  house  of  mine  :  I  give  you  the  health  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  with  three  times  three !  "  All  honour  having  been  done  to  this 
health,  and  Scbtt  having  briefly  thanked  the  company,  with  some  ex- 
pressions of  warm  affection  to  their  host,  Mrs.  Ballantyne  retired;  — 
the  bottles  passed  round  twice  or  thrice  in  the  usual  way ;  and  then 
James  rose  once  more,  every  vein  on  his  brow  distended  ;  his  eyes 
solemnly  fixed  on  vacancy,  to  propose,  not  as  before  in  his  stentorian 
key,  but  with  "  'bated  breath,"  in  the  sort  of  whisper  by  which  a 
stage-conspirator  thrills  the  gallery,  —  "  Gentlemen ,  a  hamper  to  the  im- 
mortal Author  of  Waverley  !"  —  The  uproar  of  cheering,  in  which  Scott 
made  a  fashion  of  joining,  was  succeeded  by  deep  silence ;  and  then 
Ballantyne  proceeded  — 

"  In  his  Lord-Burleigh  look,  serene  and  serious, 
A  something  of  imposing  and  mysterious  "  — 

to  lament  the  obscurity,  in  which  his  illustrious  but  too  modest  cor- 
respondent still  chose  to  conceal  himself  from  the  plaudits  of  the 
world ;  to  thank  the  company  for  the  manner  in  wliich  the  nominis 
umhra  had  been  received ;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  Author  of 
Waverley  would,  when  informed  of  the  circumstance,  feel  highly  de- 
lighted—  •'  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life,"  &c.  &a  The  cool,  demure 
fun  of  Scott's  features  during  all  tliis  mummery  was  perfect;  and 
Erskine's  attempt  at  a  gay  nonchalance  was  still  more  ludicrously 
meritorious.  Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  however,  bursting  as  he  was, 
knew  too  well  to  allow  the  new  Novel  to  be  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Its  name  was  announced,  and  success  to  it  crowned  another 
2U]);  but  after  that,  no  more  of  Jedediali.  To  cut  the  thread,  he 
rolled  out  unbidden  some  one  of  his  many  theatrical  songs,  in  a  style 
;hat  would  have  done  no  dishonour  to  almost  any  orchestra — The 
Maid  of  hxii ,  or  perhaps  The  Bai/  of  Bisaii/  0! — or  The  sieeet  littlt 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft.  Other  toasts  followed,  interspersed  with 
ditties  from  other  performers ;  old  George  Tliomson,  the  friend  of 
Burns,  was  ready,  for  one,  with  The  .\foorlimd  Weddimj;  or  Willie 
brew' d  a  peck  o'  maiit ; — and  so  it  went  on,  until  Scott  and  Erskine, 
with  any  clerical  or  very  staid  i)ersonage  that  had  chanced  to  be 
Vimitted,  saw  fit  to  withdraw.     Then  the  scene  was  changed.     The 
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claret  and  olives  made  way  for  broiled  bones  and  a  miglil/  bowl  of 
punch  ;  and  when  a  few  glasses  of  the  hot  beverage  had  restored  his 
powers,  James  opened  ore  rotunda  on  the  merits  of  tlie  forthcoming 
Romance.  "One  chapter  —  one  chapter  only  !  "  was  tlie  cry.  After 
"  Nai/,  bi/'r  Ladi/,  nay  !  "  and  a  few  more  coy  shifts,  tlie  proof-shut'ta 
were  at  length  produced,  and  James,  with  man^'  a  prefatory  heui 
read  aloud  what  he  considered  as  the  most  striking  dialogue  they 
contained. 

'  The  first  I  heard  so  read  was  the  interview  between  Jeauie  Deans, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Queen  Caroline,  in  Kichmoud  I'ark;  and, 
notwithstandhig  some  spice  of  the  pompous  tricks  to-wliich  he  was 
addicted,  I  must  say  he  did  the  inimitable  scene  great  j ustice.  At  all 
events,  the  effect  it  produced  was  deep  and  memorable ;  and  no  won- 
der that  the  exulting  typographer's  one  buiufter  more  to  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham  preceded  his  parting-stave,  which  was  uniformly  The  Last 
Words  of  Marmion,  executed  certainly  with  no  contemptible  rivalry 
of  Brahara.'  ^ 

Over  at  Abbotsford  things  wear  a  still  more  prosperous 
aspect.  Scott  is  buildiii}^  there,  by  the  plea^ant  banks  of  the 
Tweed ;  he  has  bought  and  is  buying  land  there ;  fast  as 
the  new  gold  comes  in  for  a  new  Waverley  Novel,  or  even 
faster,  it  changes  itself  into  moory  acre.>;,  into  stone,  and 
hewn  or  planted  wood : 

'About  the  middle  of  February'  (1820),  says  Mr.  Lockliart,  'it 
having  been  ere  that  time  arranged  that  I  should  marry  his  eldest 
daughter  in  the  course  of  the  spring, — I  accompanied  him  and  jMirt 
of  his  family  on  one  of  those  Hying  visits  to  Abbotsford,  with  which 
he  often  indulged  himself  on  a  Saturday  during  term.  Ui)on  such 
occasions,  Scott  api)eared  at  the  usual  hour  in  court,  but  wearing, 
instoail  ot  the  otKcial  suit  of  black,  his  country  morning-dn^'ss,  ga-en 
jacket  and  so  forth,  under  the  clerk's  gown.' — 'At  noon,  when  the 
Court  broke  up,  IVter  Mathieson  was  sure  to  be  in  atu-ndunce  in  the 
I'arliamont  Close  ;  and,  five  minutes  after,  the  gown  had  bien  to«Bed 
off;  and  Scott,  rubbing  his  haniU  for  glee,  was  under  weigh  for 
'i"weed^ide.     As  we  proceeded,'  &c. 

•Next  morning  there  Rpi)eare<l  at  breakfast  John  nallnntyne.  who 
liHil  at  this  tinie  a  shooting  or  hunting-box  a  few  miles  off,  in  the  vnlo 
of  the  Ixader,  and  with  him  Mr.  ('onstable,  his  guest;  and  it  being 
a  flue  clear  day.  as  soon  as  Scott  hiul  read  the  cliurch-i«ervice  and  on« 
dF  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons,  we  nil  sallied  out  before  noon  on  a  jkt 
»  Vol.  Iv.  i\    ItJe-lW. 
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tmbulation  of  his  upland  territories  ;  Maida  (the  hound)  and  the  rest 
of  the  favourites  accompanying  our  march.  At  starting  we  were 
joined  by  tlie  constant  lienchman,  Tom  Purdie, — and  I  may  save 
nayself  the  trouble  of  any  attempt  to  describe  his  appearance,  for  his 
master  has  given  us  an  inimitably  true  one  in  introducing  a  certain 
personage  of  his  lle<lgauntlet :  —  "He  was,  perliaps,  sixty  years  old  ; 
yet  liis  brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet-black  hair  was  only 
grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  motions  spoke 
strength  unabated ;  and,  though  rather  undersized,  he  had  very  broad 
shoulders,  was  square-made,  thlTi-flanked,  and  apparently  combined 
In  his  frame,  muscular  strength  and  activity ;  the  last  somewhat  im- 
psiired,  perhaps,  by  years,  but  the  first  remaining  in  full  vigour.  A 
hard  and  harsh  countenance;  eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eye- 
brows, which  were  grizzled  like  his  hair ;  a  wide  mouth,  furnished 
from  ear  to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth  of  uncommon  white- 
ness, and  a  size  and  breadth  which  might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an 
ogre,  completed  this  delightful  portrait."  Equip  this  figure  in  Scott's 
cast-off  green  jacket,  white  hat  and  drab  trousers;  and -imagine  that 
years  of  kind  treatment,  comfort  and  the  honest  consequence  of  a 
confidential  (jrieve '  had  softened  away  much  of  the  hardness  and 
harshness  originally  impressed  on  the  visage  by  anxious  penury,  and 
the  sinister  habits  of  a  Uack-Jisher ;  —  and  the  Tom  Purdie  of  1820 
stands  before  us. 

'  We  were  all  delighted  to  see  how  completely  Scott  had  recovered 
his  bodily  vigour,  and  none  more  so  than  Constable,  who,  as  he 
puffed  and  panted  at\er  him,  up  one  ravine  and  down  another,  often 
stopped  to  wipe  his  forehead,  and  remarked,  that  "  it  was  not  every 
autlior  who  should  lead  him  such  a  dance"  But  Purdie's  face  shone 
witii  rapture  as  he  observed  how  severely  the  swag-bellied  bookseller's 
activity  was  tasked.  Scott  exclaimed  exultingly,  though,  perhaps, 
for  the  tenth  time,  "  This  will  be  a  glorious  spring  for  our  trees, 
Tom!"  —  "You  may  say  that,  Sherifl","  quoth  Tom, — and  then 
lingering  a  moment  for  Constable  —  "  My  certy,"  ho  added,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  "  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  grand  season  for  our  buiks 
too."  But  indeed  Tom  always  talked  of  o«r  buiks,  as  if  they  had  been 
IS  regular  products  of  the  soil  as  our  ails  and  our  birks.  Having 
♦hreaded  first  the  Hexilclcugh  and  then  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  we 
arrived  at  llnntly  liurn,  where  the  hospitality  of  the  kind  Weird 
Sit>teis,  :is  Scott  ealied  tlie  Miss  Fergusons,  reanimated  our  exhausted 
bibliopoles,  and  gave  them  courage  to  extend  their  walk  a  little 
farther  down  the  same  famous  brook.  Here  tnere  was  a  small  cot- 
tage   in   a   very  sequestered   situation'    (named   Chiefswood),    'by 

1  Overseer:  German,  j/vr/'. 
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making  some  little  additions  to  which  Scott  thought  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  suitable  summer  residence  for  his  daughter  and  future 
Bon-in-law.'  *  *  *  '  As  we  walked  homeward,  Scott  being  a  little 
tatigued,  laid  his  left  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder,  and  leaned  heavily  for 
support,  chatting  to  his  "  Sunday  jmny,"  as  he  called  the  afflctionate 
fellow,  just  as  freely  as  with  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  and  Tom  j  ut-in 
his  word  shrewdly  and  manfully,  and  grinned  and  grunted  whenever 
the  joke  chanced  to  be  witliin  his  apprehension.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  heart  swelled  within  him  from  the  moment  the  SheriflT  got 
his  collar  in  his  gripe.'  ^ 

That  Abbotsfbrd  became  infested  to  a  great  degree  witU 
tourists,  wonder-hunters,  and  all  that  fatal  species  of  people, 
may  be  supposed.  Solitary  Ettrick  saw  itself  populous :  all 
paths  were  beaten  with  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  an  endless  mis- 
cellany of  pilgrims.  As  many  as  '  sixteen  parties '  have 
arrived  at  Abbotsford  in  one  day  ;  male  and  female  ;  peers, 
Socinian  preachers,  whatsoever  was  distinguished,  whatso- 
ever had  love  of  distinction  in  it!  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks 
there  was  no  literary  shrine  ever  so  bepilgrimed,  except 
Ferney  in  Voltaire's  time,  who,  however,  was  not  half  so 
accessible.  A  fatal  species  1  These  are  what  Schiller  calls 
'the  flesh-flies;'  buzzing  swarms  of  bluebottles,  who  never 
fail  where  any  taint  of  human  glory  or  olher  corru|)lil)iiity  is 
in  the  wind.  So  hiis  Nature  decreed.  Scott's  health inesi, 
bodily  and  mental,  his  massive  solidity  of  character,  nowliere 
showed  itself  more  decisively  than  in  his  manner  of  encoun- 
tering this  part  of  his  fate.  Tiiat  his  bluebottles  were  blue, 
and  of  tiie  usual  tone  and  (piality,  may  be  judged.  Hear 
Captain  Biusil  Hall  (in  a  very  compressed  state)  : 

'  We  arrived  in  gotxl  time,  and  found  several  other  guests  at  din- 
ner. The  public  rooms  are  lighteil  with  oil-gas,  in  a  style  of  ex- 
traordinary splendour.  Tiie,'  ite.  — '  ll.id  I  a  hundred  lH>ns,  eaeli  of 
wiiicli  at  the  same  time  should  separately  write  down  an  anecdote, 
1  could  not  hojte  to  record  one-half  of  those  which  our  host,  to  uso 
SiH-nser's  cxpn-fsion,  "welled  out  alway."'  — '  Entertaineii  us  all 
Uio  way  with  an  iMidli-ss  string  of  anecdotes; ' —  '  came  like  a  stn-am 
9f  px'try  from  his  lip«  ; '  —  '  jiath  muddy  and  scareil'-  •.••^-'■i.i.-   v..( 

>  Vol.  iv.  pp.  84fr-368. 
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r  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  place  so  interesting  as  the 
ikill  of  this  miglity  magician  had  rendered  this  narrow  ravine.'  — 
'  Impossible  to  touch  on  any  theme,  bat  straightway  he  has  an  anec- 
dote to  fit  it.'  — '  Thus  we  strolled  along,  borne,  as  it  were,  on  the 
Btream  of  song  and  story.'  — '  In  the  evening  we  had  a  great  feast  in- 
deed. Sir  Walter  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  read  Christabel.*  —  •  Inter- 
spersed with  these  various  readings,  were  some  hundreds  of  stories, 
eome  quaint,  some  pathetical.'  — '  At  breakfast  to-day  we  had,  as 
usual,  some  150  stories  —  God  knows  how  they  came  in.'  —  '  In  any 
man  so  gifted  —  so  qualified  to  take  the  loftiest,  proudest  line  at  the 
head  of  the  literature,  the  taste,  the  imagination  of  the  whole  world  ! ' 
—  *  For  instance,  he  never  sits  at  any  particular  place  at  table,  but 
takes,'  &c.  &c.i 

Among  such  worshippers,  arriving  in  *  sixteen  parties  a- 
day,'  an  ordinary  man  might  have  grown  buoyant ;  have  felt 
the  god,  begun  to  nod,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  spheres.  A 
slightly  splenetic  man,  possessed  of  Scott's  sense,  would  have 
swept  his  premises  clear  of  them  :  Let  no  bluebotttle  ap- 
proach here,  to  disturb  a  man  in  his  work,  ^^ — under  pain  of 
sugared  squash  (called  quassia)  and  king's  yellow !  The 
good  Sir  Walter,  like  a  quiet  brave  man,  did  neither.  He 
let  the  matter  take  its  course ;  enjoyed  what  was  enjoyable 
in  it ;  endured  what  could  not  well  be  helped ;  persisted 
meanwhile  in  writing  his  daily  portion  of  romance-tfojoy,  in 
preserving  his  composure  of  heart ;  —  in  a  word,  accommo- 
dated himself  to  this  loud-buzzing  environment,  and  made  it 
serve  him,  as  he  would  have  done  (perhaps  with  more  ease) 
to  a  silent,  poor  and  solitary  one.  No  doubt  it  affected  him 
too,  and  in  the  lamentablest  way  fevered  his  internal  life, 
though  he  kept  it  well  down  ;  but  it  affected  him  less  than  it 
would  have  done  almost  any  other  man.  For  his  guests 
were  not  all  of  the  bluebottle  sort ;  far  from  that,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  shall  furnish  us  with  the  brightest  aspect  a  British  For- 
ney ever  yielded,  or  is  like  to  yield  :  and  therewith  we  will 
quit  Abbotsfbrd  and  the  dominant  and  culminant  period  of 
Scott's  life : 

I  Vol.  T  pp  375-4CI 
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'  It  was  a  clear,  bright  September  morning,  with  a  sharpness  in  the 
air  that  doubled  the  animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all  waa 
In  readiness  for  a  grand  coursing-match  on  Newark  Hill.  The  only 
guest  who  had  chalked-out  other  sport  for  himself  was  the  stauchest 
of  anglers,  .Mr.  Rose ;  but  he  too  was  there  on  his  shdly,  armed  with 
his  salmun-rod  and  landing-net,  and  attended  by  his  Hinves,  and 
Charlie  Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days  the  most  celebrated 
fisherman  of  the  district.  This  little  group  of  Waltonians,  bound 
for  Lord  Somerville's  preserve,  remained  lounging  about,  to  witness 
th^  start  of  the  main  cavalcade.  Sir  Walter,  mounted  on  Sibyl,  waa 
marshalling  the  order  of  procession  with  a  huge  hunting-whip  ;  and 
among  a  dozen  frolicsome  youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  laugh  at  all  discipline,  appeared,  each  on  horseback,  each  as  ea^r 
as  the  youngest  sportsman  in  the  tro<jp,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  the  patriarch  of  Scottish  belles-lettres,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie. The  Man  of  Feeling,  however,  was  p<3rsuaded  with  some 
difficulty  to  resign  his  steed  for  the  present  to  his  faithful  negro  fol- 
lower, and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  until  we  should 
reach  the  ground  of  our  buttue.  Laidlaw,  on  a  strong-tailed  wiry 
Highlander,  yclept  Hoddin  Grey,  which  carried  him  nimbly  and 
stoutly,  although  his  feet  almost  touched  the  ground  as  he  sat,  was 
the  adjutant.  But  the  most  picturesque  figure  was  the  illustrious 
inventor  of  the  safety-lamp.  He  had  come  for  his  favourite  sport  of 
angling,  and  had  been  practising  it  successfully  with  Rose,  his  trav- 
elling  comjianion,  for  two  or  three  days  preceding  this  ;  but  he  liad 
not  prepared  for  coursing  fields,  or  had  left  Charlie  Purdie's  troop  for 
Sir  Walter's  on  a  sudden  thought,  and  his  fisherman's  costume  —  a 
brown  hat  with  fiexible  brim,  surrounded  with  line  upon  line  of  cat- 
gut, and  innumerable  fly-hooks — jackboots  worthy  of  a  Dutch 
smuggler,  and  a  fustian  surtout  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon, 
made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets,  white-cord  breeches,  and 
well-iwlislied  jockey-boots  of  the  less  distinguished  cavaliers  about 
him.  Dr.  Wollaston  was  in  black;  and  with  his  noble  een.>ne  dig- 
nity of  countenance  miglit  have  paastnl  for  a  sjwrting  archbishop. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  this  time  in  the  "Gth  year  of  liis  ago,  with  a  white 
hat  turned  up  with  green,  green  8i>ectacle8,  green  jacket,  and  long 
brown  Icatlu-rn  gaiters  buttoned  upon  his  nether  anatomy,  wore  a  dog- 
whistle  round  his  neck,  and  had,  all  over,  the  air  of  aa  resolute  a  dev- 
otee as  the  gay  uiptain  of  Huntly  Hum.  Timi  Purdie  and  his  sub- 
alterns had  precedetl  us  by  a  few  hours  with  all  the  greyhounds  that 
could  be  collected  at  Abbotsford,  Darnick,  and  Melrose  ;  but  the  giant 
Maida  had  remained  an  his  master's  onlorly,  and  now  gambolled 
about  Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy  like  a  Bi>aniel  juppy. 

'  Thu  order  of  mardi  had  bvon  all  scttlod,  and  Uic  sociable  wa» 
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just  getting  under  weigh,  vrhen  the  Lady  Anne  broke  from  the  line. 
Bcreaming  witli  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  "  Papa,  papa,  I  knew  you 
could  never  think  of  going  without  your  pet !  "  Scott  looked  round, 
und  I  rather  think  there  was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  lace, 
when  he  perceived  a  little  black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evi- 
dently a  self  elected  addition  to  the  party  of  the  day.  He  tried  to 
look  stern,  and  cracked  his  whip  at  the  creature,  but  was  in  a  mo- 
ment obliged  to  join  in  the  general  cheers.  Poor  piggy  soon  found 
a  strap  round  its  neck,  and  was  dragged  into  the  background ;  — 
Scott,  watching  the  retreat,  repeated  with  mock  pathos  the  first  ver*© 
of  an  old  pastoral  song  — 

"  What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ? 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie ! 
My  only  betist,  I  had  na  mae, 
And  wow!  but  I  was  Yogie!  " 

—  the  cheers  were  redoubled  —  and  the  squadron  moved  on. 

*  This  pig  had  taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  most  sentimental 
attachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urging  its  pretensions  to  be 
admitted  a  regular  member  of  his  tail  along  with  the  greyhounds  and 
terriers  ;  but,  indeed,  I  remember  him  suffering  another  summer 
under  the  same  sort  of  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen. 
I  leave  the  explanation  for  philosophers  ;  —  but  such  were  the  facts. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  vulgarly  calumniated  donkey,  to  name 
him  in  the  same  category  of  pets  with  the  pig  and  tlie  hen ;  but  a 
year  or  two  after  this  time,  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  couple  of  these 
animals  in  a  little  garden-chair,  and  whenever  her  father  appeared  at 
the  door  of  our  cottage,  we  were  sure  to  see  Hannah  More  and  Lady 
Morgan  (as  Anne  Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them)  trotting  from 
their  pasture,  to  lay  their  noses  over  the  paling,  and,  as  Washington 
Irving  says  of  the  old  white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff' 
box,  "  to  have  a  pleasant  crack  wi'  the  laird."  i 

1  Vol.  V.  pp.  7-10. 

On  this  subject  let  us  report  an  anecdote  furnished  by  a  correspondent 
of  our  own,  wliose  accuracy  we  can  depend  on :  —  'I  myself  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  little  Blenlieim  cocker,  one  of  the  smallest,  beautifullest 
and  wisest  of  lapdogs  or  dogs,  which,  though  Sir  Walter  knew  it  not, 
was  very  singular  in  its  behaviour  towards*  hira.  Shandy,  so  hight  this 
remarkable  cocker,  was  extremely  shy  of  strangers:  promenading  on 
Prince's  Street,  which  in  fine  weather  used  to  be  crowded  in  those  days, 
be  soemed  to  live  hi  perpetual  fear  of  being  stolen;  if  any  one  but  looked 
:it  him  admiringlj-,  he  would  draw-back  with  angry  timidity,  and  crouch 
towards  his  own  lady-misfress.  One  day  a  tall,  irregular,  busy-looking 
man  came  halting  by;  the  little  dog  ran  towards  him,  began  fawning, 
frisking,  licking  at  his  feet:  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott!     Had  Shandy  been 
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'  There  *  at  Chiefswood  '  my  wife  and  I  spent  this  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1821 ;  —  the  first  of  several  reasons  whicli  will  ever  dwell 
on  my  memory  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Wo  were  near  enough 
Abbotsford  to  part'ike  as  often  as  we  liked  of  its  brilliant  and  con- 
stantly varying  society  ;  yet  could  do  so  without  being  exposed  to 
the  worry  and  exhaustion  of  spirit  which  the  daily  reception  of  new- 
comers entailed  upon  all  tlie  family,  except  Sir  Walter  himself.  But, 
in  truth,  even  he  was  not  always  proof  against  the  annoyances  con- 
nected with  such  a  style  of  open  housekeeping.  Even  his  temper 
eank  sometimes  under  the  solemn  applauses  of  learned  dulness,  tlie 
Tapil  raptures  of  painted  and  {)eriwigged  dowagers,  the  horseleech 
avidity  with  which  underbred  foreigners  urged  their  questions,  and 
the  pompous  simpers  of  condescending  magnates.     When  sore  beset 

'the  most  extensive  reader  of  Reviews,  he  could  not  have  done  better. 
Every  time  he  saw  Sir  Walter  afterwards,  which  was  soine  three  or  four 
'times  in  the  course  of  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  repeated  his  demonstrations, 
'ran  leaping,  frisking,  licking  the  Author  of  Waverley's  feet.     The  good 
'  Sir  Walter  endured  it  with  good-humour;  looked  down  at  the  little  wise 
'face,  at  the  silky  shag-coat  of  snow-white  and  chestnut-brown;  smiled, 
'  and  avoided  hitting  him  as  they  went  on,  —  till  a  new  division  of  streets 
'  or  some  other  obstacle  put  an  end  to  the  interview.     In  fact  ho  was  a 
'  strange  little  •fellow,  this  Shandy.     He  has  been  known  to  sit  for  hours 
'  looking  out  at  the  summer  moon,  with  the  saddest  wistfullest  expression 
'of  countenance;  altogether  like  a  Werterean  Poet.     He  would  have  been 
'  a  Poet,  I  daresay,  if  he  could  have  found  a  publisher.     But  his  moral  tact 
was  the  most  amazing.     Without  reason  shown,  without  word  f-poken  or 
act  done,  he  took  his  likings  and  dislikings;  unalterable;  roally  almost 
unerring.      His  chief   aversion,  I   should  say,  was   to  the   genus  quofk, 
above  all  to  the  genus  nci-ul-ipnti-k ;  these,  thuugli  never  so  clear-starched, 
bland-smiling  and  beneficent,  ho  absolutely  would  liave  no  tnuio  with. 
'  Their  very  susar-cako  was  unavailing.     He  said  with  enipba-iis,  as  clear- 
'ly  as  barking  could  say  it:  "  Acrid-quack,  avaunt!"     Would  to  Hcaren 
many  a  prime-minister,  and  high  person  in  authority,  had  such  an  inval- 
ualilo  talent!     On  the  whole,  there  is  more  in  this  universe  than  our  phi- 
losophy has  dreamt  of.     A  dog's  instinct  is  a  voice  of  Nature  too;  and 
farther,  U  has  never  babbled  itself  away  in  idle  jargon  and  hypothesis, 
but  always  adhered  to  the  pnictical,  and  grown  in  silence  by  continnni 
oommmilon  with  fact.     We  do  the  animals  injustice.     1  heir  b<Hly  resen 
bles  our  body,  BufTon  says;  with  its  four  limbs,  with  its  spinal  marro" 
main  organs  in  the  bead  and  so  forth:  but  have  they  not  a  kind  of  soul 
••(jually   the    rude   dranpht  and   imperfect   imitatiuu   of  ours?     It   is   » 
strange,  nii  almost  solemn  and  pathetic  thing  to  see  an  intelligence  im- 
priHone<l  in  that  dumb  rude  form;  struggling  to  express  itselfotit  of  that; 
—  even  as  we  do  out  of  our  imprisonment;  and  succeed  very  impor 
rwUyl* 
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It  home  in  this  way,  he  would  every  now  and  then  discover  that  he 
had  some  very  particular  business  to  attend  to  on  an  outlying  part 
of  his  estate  J  and,  craving  the  indulgence  of  his  guests  overnight, 
appear  at  the  .>abin  in  the  glen  before  its  inhabitants  were  astir  in 
the  morning.  The  clatter  of  Sibyl  Grey's  hoofs,  the  yelping  of  Mus- 
tard and  Spice,  and  his  own  joyous  shout  of  reveille  under  our  win- 
dows, were  the  signal  that  he  had  burst  his  toils,  and  meant  for  that 
day  to  "  take  his  case  in  his  inn."  On  descending,  he  was  to  be 
found  seated  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours  about  him,  under  a  spreading 
ash  that  overshadowed  half  the  bank  between  the  cottage  and  the 
brook,  pointing  the  edge  of  his  woodman's-axe,  and  listening  to 
Tom  Purdie's  lecture  touching  the  plantation  that  most  needed  tl.in- 
ning.  After  breakfast  he  would  take  possession  of  a  dressing-room 
upstairs,  and  write  a  chapter  of  The  Pirate  ;  and  then,  having  made 
up  and  despatched  his  packet  for  Mr.  Ballantyne,  away  to  join  Pur- 
die  wherever  the  foresters  were  at  work  —  and  sometimes  to  labour 
among  them  as  strenuously  as  John  Swanston, — until  it  was  time 
either  to  rejoin  his  own  party  at  Abbotsford,  or  the  quiet  circle  of 
the  cottage.  When  his  guests  were  few  and  friendly,  he  often  made 
them  come  over  and  meet  him  at  Cliiefswood  in  a  body  towards  even- 
ing ;  and  surely  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiable  advantage  than 
when  helping  his  young  people  witii  their  little  arrangements  upon 
Buch  occasions*.  He  was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  narrow  establishment ;  he  use<l  to  delight  particularly 
in  sinking  the  wine  in  a  well  under  the  hrae  ere  he  went  out,  and 
hauling  up  the  basket  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  —  this  prim- 
itive device  being,  lie  said,  what  he  had  always  practised  when  a 
young  housekeeper,  and  in  his  opinion  far  superior  in  its  results  to 
any  application  of  ice  :  and  in  the  same  spirit,  whenever  tlie  weather 
was  sufficiently  genial,  he  voted  for  dining  out  of  doors  altogether, 
which  at  once  got  rid  of  the  inconvenience  of  very  small  rooms,  and 
made  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  the  ladies,  so  that 
tlu  jjaucity  of  servantB  went  for  notliing.'  ^ 

Surely  all  thi.<  is  very  beautiful ;  like  a  picture  of  Boccac- 
cio :  the  ideal  of  a  country  life  in  our  time.  Why  could  it 
r  not  la«t  ?  Income  was  not  wanting :  Scott's  official  p'jmia- 
iKmt  income  was  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  valuable  in  it ;  nay,  of  all  that  was  not  harassing, 
senseless  and  despicable.  Scott  had  some  2,000t  a-year 
without  writing  books  at  all.     Why  should  he  manufacture 

I  Vol.  V.  pp.  123,  124. 
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and  not  create,  to  make  more  money ;  and  rear  mass  on  mass 
for  a  dwelling  to  himself,  till  the  pile  toppled,  sank  crashing, 
and  buried  him  in  its  ruins,  when  he  had  a  sate  pleasant 
dwelling  ready  of  its  own  accord  ?  Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his 
health,  was  infected ;  sick  of  the  fearfullest  malady,  that  of 
Ambition  !  To  such  length  had  the  King's  baronetcy,  the 
world's  favour  an<l  '  sixteen  parties  a-day,'  brought  it  with 
him.  So  the  inane  racket  must  be  kept  up,  and  rise  ever 
higher.  So  masons  labour,  ditchers  delve  ;  and  there  is  end- 
less, altogether  deplorable  correspondence  about  marble-slabs 
for  tables,  wainscoting  of  rooms,  curtains  and  the  trimmings 
of  curtains,  orange-coloured  or  fawn-coloured  :  Walter  Scott, 
one  of  the  gifted  of  the  world,  whom  his  admirers  call  the 
most  gifted,  must  kill  himself  that  he  may  be  a  country  gen- 
tleman, the  founder  of  a  race  of  Scottish  lairds.  It  is  one 
of  the  strangest,  most  tragical  histories  ever  enacted  under 
this  sun.  So  poor  a  passion  can  lead  so  strong  a  man  into 
such  mad  extremes.  Surely,  were  not  man  a  fcx)l  always, 
one  might  say  there  was  something  eminently  distracted  in 
this,  end  as  it  would,  of  a  Walter  Scott  writing  daily  with 
the  ardour  of  a  steam-engine,  that  he  might  make  15,tK)(>/. 
a-year,  and  buy  upholstery  with  it.  To  cover  the  walls  of  a 
stone  house  in  Selkirkshire  with  nicknacks,  ancient  armour 
and  genealogical  shields,  what  can  we  name  it  but  a  being 
bit  with  delirium  of  a  kind  ?  Tliat  tract  after  tract  of  moor- 
land in  the  shire  of  Selkirk  should  be  joined  together  on 
parchment  and  by  ring-fence,  and  named  after  one's  name,  — 
why,  it  is  a  shabby  small-type  edition  of  your  vulgar  Napo- 
leons, Alexander-*,  and  conquering  heroes  not  counted  vener 
»ble  by  any  teacher  of  men  !  — 

'  Tlio  whole  world  was  not  IihIT  bo  wid« 
To  Aloxiuiiier  when  ho  (.-rieil 
Hc'ciiuse  he  hud  but  oiiu  tu  Huhdue, 
A»  wft.H  a  nan'ow  piiltry  tub  to 
l>io};cne((;  who  ne'er  wti»  nniit, 
For  nught  thiit  ever  I  could  reitd, 
To  whine,  put  flngor  i'  the  eye  iiiid  aob, 
Becau**  he  had  ne'er  anotiier  tub.' 
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Not  he  !  And  if,  *  looked  at  from  the  Moon,  which  itself  ia 
far  from  Infinitude,'  Napoleon's  dominions  were  as  small  as 
mine,  what,  by  any  chance  of  possibility,  could  Abbotsford 
landed-propertj  ever  have  become  ?  As  the  Arabs  say, 
there  is  a  black  speck,  were  it  no  bigger  than  a  bean's  eye, 
in  every  soul ;  which,  once  set  it  a-working,  will  overcloud 
the  whole  man  into  darkness  and  quasi-madness,  and  hnrry 
him  balefuUy  into  Night  ! 

With  respect  to  the  literary  character  of  these  Waverley 
Novels,  so  extraordinary  in  their  commercial  character,  there 
remains,  after  so  much  reviewing,  gowl  and  bad,  little  that  it 
were  profitable  at  present  to  say.  The  great  fact  about  thtm 
is,  that  they  were  faster  written  and  better  paid  for  than  any 
other  books  in  the  world.  It  must  be  granted,  moreover, 
that  they  have  a  worth  far  surpassing  what  is  usual  in  such 
cases  ;  nay,  that  if  Literature  had  no  task  but  that  of  harm- 
lessly amusing  indolent  languid  men,  here  was  the  very  per- 
fection of  Literature ;  that  a  man,  here  more  emphatically 
than  ever  elsewhere,  might  fling  himself  back,  exclaiming, 
"  Be  mine  to  lie  on  this  sofa,  and  read  everlasting  Novels 
of  Walter  Scott ! "  The  composition,  slight  as  it  often  is, 
usually  hangs  together  in  some  measure,  and  is  a  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  free  flow  of  narrative,  of  incident  and  sen- 
timent ;  an  easy  master-like  coherence  throughout,  as  if  it 
were  the  free  dash  of  a  master's  hand,  '  round  as  the  O  of 
Giotto.'*  It  is  the  perfection  of  extemporaneous  writing. 
Farthermore,  surely  he  were  a  blind  critic  who  did  not  rec- 

1  *  Venne  a  Firenze'  (il  cortigiano  del  Papa),  '  e  andato  una  mattina  in 
bottegu  di  Giotto,  clie  l:\vorava,  gli  chiese  un  poco  di  disegno  per  man- 
darlo  a  sua  Santita.  Giotto,  che  garbatissimo  era,  prese  nn  foglio,  ed  in 
(jucllo  con  un  pennello  tiiito  di  rosso,  fermato  il  braccio  al  fianco  per 
fame  compasso,  e  girato  la  mano  fece  un  tondo  si  pari  di  sesto  e  di 
profilo,  che  fu  a  vederlo  una  maraviglia.  Cio  fatto  ghignando  disse  al 
cortigiano,  Eccovi  il  disegno.'  .  .  '  Onde  il  Papa,  e  molti  cortigiani 
intendenti  coiiobbero  percib,  quanto  Giotto  avanzasse  d'  eccelenza  tutti 
gli  altri  pittori  del  suo  tempo.  Divoigatasi  poi  questa  cosa,  ne  nacque 
il  proverbio,  cl  j  ancora  6  in  uso  dirsi  a  gli  uomini  di  grossa  pasta:  T** 
Kt  piu  Umdo  che  T  0  di  GioUo.'  —  Vasari.  Vite  (Roma,  1769),  i.  46. 
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ognise  here  a  certain  genial  sunshiny  freshness  and  pio- 
turesqueness  ;  paintings  both  of  scenery  and  figures,  very 
graceful,  brilliant,  occasionally  full  of  grace  and  glowing 
brightness  blended  in  the  softest  composure ;  in  fact,  a  deep 
sincere  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Man,  and  the 
readiest  faculty  o^  expressing  this  by  imagination  and  by 
word.  No  fresher  paintings  of  Nature  c^n  be  found  than 
Scott's  ;  hardly  anywhere  a  wider  sympathy  with  man. 
From  Davie  Deans  up  to  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  ;  from 
Meg  Merrilies  to  Die  Vei-non  and  Queen  Elizabeth !  It 
is  the  utterance  of  a  man  of  open  soul ;  of  a  brave,  large, 
fnje-seeing  man,  who  has  a  true  brotherhood  with  all  men. 
In  joyous  picturesqueness  and  fellow-feeling,  freedom  of  eye 
and  heart ;  or  to  say  it  in  a  word,  in  general  healthiness  of 
mind,  these  Novels  prove  Scott  to  have  been  amongst  the 
foremost  writers. 

Neither  in  the  higher  and  highest  excellence,  of  drawing 
character,  is  he  at  any  time  altogether  deficient ;  though  at 
no  time  can  we  ciiU  him,  in  the  best  sense,  successful.  His 
Baillie  Jarvies,  Dinmonts,  Dalgeftys  (for  their  name  is  le- 
gion), do  look  and  talk  like  what  they  give  themselves  out 
for ;  they  are,  if  not  created  and  made  poetically  alive,  yet 
deceptively  enacted  as  a  good  player  might  do  them.  What 
more  is  wanted,  then  ?  For  the  reader  lying  on  a  sofa,  noth- 
ing more  ;  yet  for  another  sort  of  render,  much.  It  were  a 
long  chapter  to  unfold  the  difTerence  in  drawing  a  chanicter 
between  a  Scott,  and  a  Shakspeare,  a  Groethe.  Yet  it  is  a 
difference  literally  immense  ;  they  are  of  different  species  ; 
the  value  of  the  one  is  not  to  be  coiuiled  in  the  coin  of  the 
other.  We  might  say  in  a  short  word,  which  means  a  long 
matter,  that  your  Shakspeare  fashions  his  characters  fixnn  the 
h(!art  outwards  ;  your  Scott  fashions  them  from  the  skin  in- 
wards, never  g<itliug  near  the  heart  of  them  !  The  one  set 
become  living  men  and  women  ;  the  other  amount  to  little 
more  than  mechanical  cases,  deceptively  painted  automatons 
Compare  Fenella  with  Groethe's  Mignon,  which,  it  wa."*  once 
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said,  Scott  liad  '  done  Goethe  the  honour '  to  borrow.  He  has 
borrowed  what  he  could  of  Mignon.  The  small  stature,  the 
climbing  talent,  the  trickiness,  the  mechanical  case,  us  we  say, 
he  has  borrowed  ;  but  the  soul  of  Mignon  is  left  behind. 
Fenella  is  an  unfavourable  specimen  for  Scott ;  but  it  illus- 
trates in  the  aggravated  state,  what  is  traceable  in  all  the 
characters  he  drew.  To  the  same  purport,  indeed,  we  are 
to  say  that  these  famed  books  are  altogether  addressed  to  the 
every-day  mind  ;  that  for  any  other  mind,  there  is  next  to  no 
nourishment  in  them.  Opinions,  emotions,  principles,  doubts, 
beliefs,  beyond  what  the  intelligent  country  gentleman  cau 
carry  along  with  him,  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  orderly, 
customary,  it  is  prudent,  decent ;  nothing  more.  One  would 
say,  it  lay  not  in  Scott  to  give  much  more ;  getting  out  of 
the  ordinary  range,  and  attempting  the  heroic,  which  is  but 
seldom  the  case,  he  falls  almost  at  once  into  the  rose-pink 
sentimental,  —  descries  the  Minerva  Press  from  afar,  and 
hastily  quits  that  course  ;  for  none  better  than  he  knew  it 
to  lead  nowhither.  On  the  whole,  contrasting  Waverley,  which 
■was  carefully  written,  with  most  of  its  followers,  which  were 
written  extempore,  one  may  regret  the  extempore  method. 
Something  very  perfect  in  its  kind  might  have  come  from 
Scott ;  nor  was  it  a  low  kind :  nay,  who  knows  how  high, 
with  studious  self-concentration,  he  might  have  gone  ;  what 
wealth  Nature  had  implanted  in  him,  which  his  circum- 
stances, most  unkind  while  seeming  to  be  kindest,  had  never 
impelled  him  to  unfold  ? 

But  after  all,  in  the  loudest  blaring  and  trumpeting  of 
popularity,  it  is  ever  to  be  held  in  mind,  as  a  truth  remaining 
true  forever,  that  Literature  has  other  aims  than  that  of 
harmlessly  amusing  indolent  languid  men :  or  if  Literature 
have  them  not,  then  Literature  is  a  very  poor  affair ;  and 
Bomrthing  else  must  have  them,  and  must  accomplish  them, 
with  thanks  or  without  thanks  ;  the  thankful  or  thankless 
world  were  nolr  long  a  world  otherwise !  Under  this  head 
there  is  little  to  be  sought  or  found  in  the  Waverley  Novels. 
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Not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification,  foi 
building  up  or  elevating,  in  any  shape  !  The  sick  heart  will 
find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance 
the  Heroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine  awakening  voice 
We  say,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  found  themselves  on  deej 
interests,  but  on  comparatively  trivial  ones  ;  not  on  the  per 
ennial,  perhaps  not  even  on  the  lasting.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  interest  of  these  Novels  results  from  what  may  be  callec 
contrasts  of  costume.  The  phraseology,  fashion  of  arms,  of 
dress  and  life,  belonging  to  one  age,  is  brought  suddenly  will: 
singular  vividness  before  the  eyes  of  another.  A  great  effecl 
this  ;  yet  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  an  altogether  temporary 
one.  Consider,  brethren,  shall  not  we  too  one  day  be  an- 
tiques, and  grow  to  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest  i 
The  stuffed  Dandy,  only  give  him  time,  will  become  oqe  of 
the  wonderfullest  mummies.  In  antiquarian  museums,  onlj 
two  centuries  hence,  the  steeple-hat  will  hang  on  the  next 
peg  to  Franks  and  Company's  pjitent,  antiquarians  decidint; 
which  is  uglier:  and  the  Stulz  swallow-tail,  one  may  hope, 
will  seem  as  incredible  as  any  garment  that  ever  made 
ridiculous  the  respectable  back  of  man.  Not  by  slashed 
breeches,  steeple-hats,  buff-belts,  or  antiquated  speech,  can 
romance-heroes  continue  to  interest  us ;  but  simply  and 
solely,  in  the  long-run,  by  being  men.  Buff-belts  and  all 
manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes  are  transitory  ;  man  alone 
is  perennial.  He  that  has  gone  deeper  into  this  than  uthei 
men,  will  be  remembered  longer  than  they  ;  he  that  has  not, 
not.  Tried  under  this  category,  Scott,  with  his  clear  prac- 
tical insight,  joyous  temper,  and  other  sound  faculties,  is  i 
to  be  accounted  little,  —  among  the  ordinary  circulatii 
library  heroes  he  might  well  pass  for  a  demigod.  Not  littl 
yet  neither  is  he  great;  there  were  greater,  more  than  um 
or  two,  in  his  own  age :  among  the  great  of  all  ages,  out 
Bees  no  likelihood  of  a  place  for  him. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  these  Waverley  Romances  ? 
Are  they  to  amuse  one  generation  only  ?     One  or  mor 
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As  many  generations  as  they  can ;  but  not  all  generations : 
ah  no,  when  our  swallow-tail  has  become  fantastic  as  trunk- 
hose,  they  will  cease  to  amuse !  —  Meanwhile,  as  we  can 
discern,  their  results  have  been  several-fold.  First  of  all, 
and  certainly  not  least  of  all,  have  they  not  perhaps  had  this 
result :  that  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind  has  hereby 
been  sated  with  mere  amusement,  and  set  on  seeking  some- 
thing better  ?  Amusement  in  the  way  of  reading  can  go 
no  farther,  can  do  nothing  better,  by  the  power  of  man ;  and 
men  ask.  Is  this  what  it  can  do  ?  Scott,  we  reckon,  carried 
several  things  to  their  ultimatum  and  crisis,  so  that  change 
became  inevitable:  a  great  service,  though  an  indirect  one. 
Secondly,  however,  we  may  say,  these  Historical  Novels 
have  taught  all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism, 
and  yet  was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history  and 
others,  till  so  taught :  that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world 
were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protocols,  state- 
papers,  controversies  and  abstractions  of  men.  Not  abstrac- 
tions were  they,  not  diagrams  and  theorems  ;  but  men,  in 
buff  or  other  coats  and  breeches,  with  colour  in  their  cheeks, 
with  passions  in  their  stomach,  and  the  idioms,  features  and 
vitalities  of  very  men.  It  is  a  little  word  this ;  inclusive 
of  great  meaning !  History  will  henceforth  have  to  take 
thought  of  it.  Her  faint  hearsays  of  '  philosophy  teaching 
by  experience '  will  have  to  exchange  themselves  everywhere 
for  direct  inspection  and  embodiment :  this,  and  this  only, 
will  be  counted  experience ;  and  till  once  experience  have 
got  in,  philosophy  will  reconcile  herself  to  wait  at  the  door. 
It  is  a  great  service,  fertile  in  consequences,  this  that  Scott 
has  done;  a  great  truth  laid  open  by  him  ;  —  correspondent 
indeed  to  the  substantial  nature  of  the  man  ;  to  his  solidity 
and  veracity  even  of  imagination,  which,  with  all  his  lively 
discursiveness,  was  the  characteristic  of  him. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  extempore  style  of  writing,  which 
is  getting  much  celebrated  in  these  days.  Scott  seems  to 
have  been  a  high  proficient  in  it.     His  rapidity  was  extreme 
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and  the  matter  produced  was  excellent,  considering  that :  the 
circumstances  under  which  some  of  his  Novels,  when  he 
could  not  himself  write,  were  dictated,  are  justly  considered 
wonderful.  It  is  a  valuable  faculty  this  of  ready-writing ; 
nay  farther,  for  Scott's  purpose  it  was  clearly  the  only  good 
mode.  By  much  labour  he  could  not  have  added  one  guinea 
to  his  copyright ;  nor  could  the  reader  on  the  sofa  have  lain 
a  whit  more  at  ease.  It  was  in  all  ways  necessary  that  these 
works  should  be  produced  rapidly  ;  and,  round  or  not,  be 
thrown-off  like  Giotto's  O.  But  indeed,  in  all  things,  writ- 
ing or  other,  which  a  man  engages  in,  there  is  the  indispensa- 
blest  beauty  in  knowing  how  to  get  done.  A  man  frets  him- 
self to  no  purpose  ;  he  has  not  the  sleight  of  the  trade ;  he 
is  not  a  craftsman,  but  an  unfortunate  borer  and  bungler, 
if  he  know  not  when  to  have  done.  Perfection  is  unattain- 
able :  no  carpenter  ever  made  a  mathematiciiUy  accurate 
right-angle  in  the  world  ;  yet  all  carpenters  know  when  it 
is  right  enough,  and  do  not  botch  it,  and  lose  their  wages, 
by  making  it  too  right.  Too  much  painstaking  speaks  dis- 
ease in  one's  mind,  as  well  as  too  little.  The  adroit  sound- 
mindud  man  will  endeavour  to  spend  on  each  business  ap- 
proximately what  of  pains  it  deserves ;  and  with  u  con- 
science void  of  remorse  will  dismiss  it  then.  All  this  in 
favour  of  easy  writing  shall  be  granted,  and,  if  need  were, 
enforced  and  inculcated.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shall  not  less  but  more  strenuously  be  inculcated,  that  iti  the 
way  of  writing,  no  great  thing  was  ever,  or  will  ever  be  done 
with  ease,  but  with  difficulty  !  Let  ready-writers  with  any 
faculty  in  them  hiy  tiiis  to  heart.  Is  it  with  ease,  or  not 
with  ease,  that  a  man. shall  do  his  best,  in  any  shape;  above 
all,  in  this  shape  justly  named  of  *  soul's  travail,'  working  in 
the  deep  places  of  thought,  embotlying  the  True  out  of  the 
Obscure  and  Possible,  envimned  on  all  sid«'s  with  the  un 
created  False?  Not  so,  now  or  at  any  time.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  men  belies  it ;  the  nature  of  things  contmdicis  it. 
Virgil  and  Tacitus,  were  tliey  ready-writer8  ?     The  whole 
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Prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  not  equal  in  extent  to  this  cobweb 
of  a  Review  Arti>^le.  Shakspeare,  we  may  fancy,  wrote 
with  rapidity  ;  but  not  till  he  had  thought  with  intensity : 
long  and  sore  had  this  man  thought,  as  the  seeing  eye  may 
discern  well,  and  had  dwelt  and  wrestled  amid  dark  pains 
and  throes,  —  though  his  great  soul  is  silent  about  all  that. 
It  was  for  him  to  write  rapidly  at  fit  intervals,  being  ready 
to  do  it.  And  herein  truly  lies  the  secret  of  the  matter : 
such  swiftness  of  mere  writing,  after  due  energy  of  prepara- 
tion, is  doubtless  the  right  method  ;  the  hot  furnace  having 
long  worked  and  simmered,  let  the  pure  gold  flow  out  at  one 
gush.  It  was  Shakspeare's  plan  ;  no  easy  writer  he,  or  he 
had  never  been  a  Shakspeare.  Neither  was  Milton  one  of 
the  mob  of  gentlemen  that  write  with  ease ;  he  did  not 
attain  Shakspeare's  faculty,  one  perceives,  of  even  writing 
fast  after  long  preparation,  but  struggled  while  he  wrote. 
Goethe  also  tells  us  he  '  had  nothing  sent  him  in  his  sleep ; ' 
no  page  of  his  but  he  knew  well  how  it  came  there.  It  ia 
reckoned  to  be  the  best  prose,  accordingly,  that  has  been 
written  by  any  modem.  Schiller,  as  an  unfortunate  and 
unhealthy  man,  '  konn^  nie  fertig  werden,  never  could  get 
done;'  the  noble  genius  of  him  struggled  not  wisely  but 
too  well,  and  wore  his  life  itself  heroically  out.  Or  did 
Petrarch  write  easily  ?  Dante  sees  himself  '  growing  lean  * 
over  his  Divine  Comedy ;  in  stem  solitary  death-wrestle 
with  it,  to  prevail  over  it,  and  do  it,  if  his  uttermost  faculty 
may :  hence,  too,  it  is  done  and  prevailed  over,  and  the  fiery 
life  of  it  endures  for  evermore  among  men.  No :  creation, 
one  would  think,  cannot  be  easy;  your  Jove  has  severe 
pains,  and  fire-flames,  in  the  head  out  of  which  an  armed 
Pallas  is  struggling !  As  for  manufacture,  that  is  a  different 
matter,  and  may  become  easy  or  not  easy,  according  as  it 
IS  taken  up.  Yet  of  manufacture  too,  the  general  truth'  is 
that,  given  the  manufacturer,  it  will  be  worthy  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  worthless 
always,  or   nearly  so,  with  no   pains.     Cease,  therefore,  O 
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ready-writer,  to  brag  openly  of  thy  rapidity  and  facility  ;  to 
thee  (if  thou  be  in  the  manufacturing  line)  it  is  a  benefit,  an 
increase  of  wages ;  but  to  me  it  is  sheer  loss,  worsening  of 
my  pennyworth :  why  wilt  thou  brag  of  it  to  me  ?  Write 
easily,  by  steam  if  thou  canst  contrive  it,  and  canst  sell  it ; 
but  hide  it  like  virtue  !  "  Easy  writing,"  said  Sheridan,  "  is 
sometimes  d — d  hard  reading."  Sometimes ;  and  always  it 
is  sure  to  be  rather  useless  reading,  which  indeed  (to  a  crea- 
ture of  few  years  and  much  work)  may  be  reckoned  the 
hardest  of  all. 

Scott's  productive  facility  amazed  everybody ;  and  set 
Captain  Hall,  for  one,  upon  a  very  strange  method  of  ac- 
counting for  it  without  miracle  ;  —  for  which  see  his  Journal, 
above  quoted  from.  The  Captain,  on  counting  line  for  line, 
found  that  he  himself  had  written  in  that  Journal  of  his 
almost  as  much  as  Scott,  at  odd  hours  in  a  given  number 
of  days ;  *  and  as  for  the  invention,'  says  he,  '  it  is  known 
that  this  costs  Scott  nothing,  but  comes  to  him  of  its  own 
accord.'  Convenient  indeed! — But  for  us  too  Scott's  ra- 
pidity is  great,  is  a  proof  and  consequence  of  the  solid  health 
of  the  man,  bodily  and  spiritual ;  great,  but  unmiraculous  ; 
not  greater  than  that  of  many  others  besides  Captain  Hall. 
Admire  it,  yet  with  measure.  For  observe  always,  there 
are  two  conditions  in  work :  let  me  fix  the  quality,  and 
you  shall  fix  tlie  quantity !  Any  man  may  get  through  work 
rapidly  who  easily  satisfies  himself  about  it.  Print  the  talk 
of  any  man,  there  will  be  a  tliick  octavo  volume  daily ;  make 
his  writing  three  times  a?  good  Jis  his  talk,  there  will  be  the 
•Aird  part  of  a  volume  daily,  which  still  is  good  work.  To 
write  with  never  such  rapidity  in  a  passable  manner,  is  in- 
licative  not  of  a  man's  genius,  but  of  his  habitii ;  it  will 
prove  his  soundness  of  nervous  system,  his  practicality  of 
mind,  and  in  fine,  that  he  has  the  knack  of  his  trade.  In 
the  most  flattering  view,  rapidity  will  betoken  health  of 
mind :  much  also,  perhaps  most  of  all,  will  depend  on  health 
of  body.     Doubt  it  not,  a  faculty  of  easy  writing  is  attain 
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able  by  man !  The  human  genius,  once  fairly  set  in  this 
direction,  will  carry  it  far.  William  Cobbett,  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  men,  was  a  greater  improviser  even  than 
"Walter  Scott :  his  writing,  considered  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, of  Rural  Rides,  Registers,  Grammars,  Sermons,  Peter 
Porcupines,  Histories  of  Reformation,  ever-fresh  denounce- 
ments of  Potatoes  and  Paper-money,  —  seems  to  us  stiD 
more  wonderful.  Pierre  Bayle  wrote  enormous  folios,  one 
Bees  not  on  what  motive-principle ;  he  flowed-on  forever,  a 
»nighty  tide  of  ditch-water ;  and  even  died  flowing,  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand.  But  indeed  the  most  unaccountable  ready- 
writer  of  all  is,  probably,  the  common  Editor  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper.  Consider  his  leading  articles  ;  what  they  treat 
of,  how  passably  they  are  done.  Straw  that  has  been 
thrashed  a  hundred  times  without  wheat ;  ephemeral  sound 
of  a  sound ;  such  portent  of  the  hour  as  all  men  have  seen 
a  hundred  times  turn  out  inane :  how  a  man,  with  merely 
human  faculty,  buckles  himself  nightly  with  new  vigour  and 
interest  to  this  thrashed  straw,  nightly  thrashes  it  anew, 
nightly  gets-up  new  thunder  about  it ;  and  so  goes  on  thrash- 
ing and  thundering  for  a  considerable  series  of  years  ;  this 
is  a  fact  remaining  still  to  be  accounted  for,  in  human  physi- 
ology.    The  vitality  of  man  is  great. 

Or  shall  we  say,  Scott,  among  the  many  things  he  carried 
towards  their  ultimatum  and  crisis,  carried  this  of  ready- 
writing  too,  that  so  all  men  might  better  see  what  was  in 
it?  It  is  a  valuable  consummation.  Not  without  results; 
—  results,  at  some  of'  which  Scott  as  a  Tory  politician  would 
have  greatly  shuddered.  For  if  once  Printing  have  grown 
to  be  as  Talk,  then  Devocracy  (if  we  look  into  the  roots 
of  things)  is  not  a  bugbear  and  probability,  but  a  certainty, 
and  event  as  good  as  come !  *  Inevitable  seems  it  me.'  But 
leaving  this,  sure  enough  the  triumph  of  ready-writing  ap- 
pear to  be  even  now ;  everywhere  the  ready-writer  is  found 
bragging  strangely  of  his  readiness.  In  a  late  translated 
Don   Carlos,  one  of  the  most  indifferent   translations  ever 
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done  with  any  sign  of  ability,  a»  hitherto  unknown  individual 
is  found  assuring  his  reader,  '  The  reader  will  possibly  think 
'it  an  excuse,  when  I  assure  him  that  the  whole  piece  was 
'  completed  within  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
'tween  the  sixth  of  January  and  the  eighteenth  of  March 
'of  this  year  (inclusive  of  a  fortnight's  interruption  from 
*  over-exertion)  ;  that  I  often  translated  twenty  pages  a-<!ay, 
'  and  that  the  fifth  act  was  the  work  of  five  days.'  *  O 
hitherto  unknown  individual,  what  is  it  to  me  what  time  it 
was  the  work  of,  whether  five  days  or  five  decades  of  years? 
The  only  question  is,  How  hast  thou  done  it  ?  —  So,  how- 
ever, it  stands :  the  genius  of  Extempore  irresistibly  lording 
it,  advancing  on  us  like  ocean-tides,  like  Noah's  deluges  — 
of  ditch-water !  The  prospect  seems  one  of  the  lamenta- 
blest  To  have  all  Literature  swum  away  from  us  in  watery 
Extempore,  and  a  spiritual  time  of  Noah  supervene  ?  That 
surely  is  an  awful  reflection  ;  worthy  of  dyspeptic  Matthew 
Bramble  in  a  London  fog!  Be  of  comfort,  O  splenetic 
Matthew;  it  is  not  Literature  they  are  swimming  away ;  it 
is  only  Book-publishing  and  Book-selling.  "Was  there  not 
a  Literature  before  Printing  or  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  yet 
men  wrote  extempore  ?  Nay,  before  Writing  or  Cadmus  of 
Thebes,  and  yet  men  spoke  extempore  ?  Literature  is  thb 
Thought  of  thinking  Souls ;  this,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
can  in  no  generation  be  swum  away,  but  remains  with  us 
♦o  the  end. 

Scott's  career,  of  writing  impromptu  novels  to  buy  farms 
with,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  terminate  voluntarily,  but  to  ac- 
celerate itself  more  and  more ;  and  one  sees  not  to  what 
wise  goal  it  could,  in  any  case,  have  led  him.  Bookseller 
Constable's  bankruptcy  was  not  the  ruin  of  Scott ;  liia  ruin 
was,  that  ambition,  and  even  false  ambition,  had  laid  hoW 
of  him ;  that  his  way  of  life  was  not  wise.     Whither  could 

>  Don  Carlo$,  a  Dmmatio  Pmid,  (Vom  the  Genoaii  of  Schiller.     Mann- 
•od  London,  1887. 
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it  lead  ?  "Where  could  it  stop  ?  New  farms  there  remained 
ever  to  be  bought,  while  new  novels  could  pay  for  them. 
More  and  more  success  but  gave  more  and  more  appetite, 
more  and  more  audacity.  The  impromptu  writing  must 
have  waxed  ever  thinner;  decHned  faster  and  faster  into 
the  questionable  category,  into  the  condemnable,  into  the 
generally  condemned.  Already  there  existed,  in  secret, 
everywhere  a  considerable  opposition  party ;  witnesses  of 
the  Waverley  miracles,  but  unable  to  believe  in  them,  forced 
silently  to  protest  against  them.  Such  opposition  party  was 
in  the  sure  case  to  grow  ;  and  even,  with  the  impromptu 
process  ever  going  on,  ever  waxing  thinner,  to  draw  the 
world  over  to  it.  Silent  protest  must  at  length  come  to 
words ;  harsh  truths,  backed  by  harsher  facts  of  a  world- 
popularity  overwrought  and  worn-out,  behoved  to  have 
been  spoken ;  —  such  as  can  be  spoken  now  without  reluc- 
tance, when  they  can  pain  the  brave  man's  heart  no  more. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  was  better  ordered  to  be  all 
otherwise.  Otherwise,  at  any  rate,  it  was*  One  day  the 
Constable  mountain,  which  seemed  to  stand  strong  like  the 
other  rock  mountains,  gave  suddenly,  as  the  icebergs  do,  a 
loud-sounding  crack ;  suddenly,  with  huge  clangor,  shivered 
itself  into  ice-dust ;  and  sank,  carrying  much  along  with  it. 
In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wages  became  fairy- 
money  and  nonentity ;  in  one  day  the  rich  man  and  lord 
of  land  saw  himself  penniless,  landless,  a  bankrupt  among 
creditors. 

It  was  a  hard  trial.  He  met  it  proudly,  bravely,  —  like 
a  brave  proud  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps  there  had  been 
a  prouder  way  still:  to  have  ownad  honestly  that  le  was  un- 
successful then,  all  bankrupt,  broken,  in  the  world's  goods 
and  repute  ;  and  to  have  turned  elsewhither  for  some  refuge. 
Refuge  did  lie  elsewhere ;  but  it  was  not  Scott's  course,  or 
fashion  of  mind,  to  seek  it  there.  To  say,  Hitherto  I  have 
been  all  in  the  wrong,  and  this  my  fame  and  pride,  now 
broken,  was  an  empty  delusion  and  spell  of  accursed  witch- 
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craft !  It  was  difficult  for  flesh  and  blood !  He  said,  I  will 
retrieve  myself,  and  make  my  point  good  yet,  or  die  for  it. 
Silently,  like  a  proud  strong  man,  he  girt  himself  to  the  Her- 
cules' task,  of  removing  rubbisli-mountains.  since  that  was  it : 
of  paying  large  ransoms  by  what  he  could  still  write  and  sell. 
In  his  declining  years  too ;  misfortune  is  doubly  and  trebly 
unfortunate  that  befalls  us  then.  Scott  fell  to  his  Hercules' 
task  like  a  very  man,  and  went  on  with  it  unweariedly  ;  wilh 
a  noble  cheerfulness,  while  his  life-strings  were  cracking,  he 
grappled  with  it,  and  wrestled  with  it,  years  long,  in  death- 
grips,  strength  to  strength  ;  — •  and  it  proved  the  stronger  ; 
and  his  life  and  heart  did  crack  and  break :  the  cordage  of 
a  most  strong  heart !  Over  these  last  writings  of  Scott,  his 
Napokons,  Demonologies,  Scotch  Histories,  and  the  rest,  crit- 
icism, finding  still  much  to  wonder  at,  much  to  commend, 
will  utter  no  word  of  blame ;  this  one  word  only,  Woe  is 
me !  The  noble  war-horse  that  once  laughed  at  the  sliakin": 
of  the  spear,  how  is  he  doomed  to  toil  himself  dead,  drag- 
ging ignoble  wheels !  Scott's  descent  was  like  that  of  a 
spent  projectile :  rapid,  straight  down  ;  —  perhnps  mercifully 
so.  It  is  a  tragedy,  as  all  life  is  ;  one  proof  more  that  For- 
tune stands  on  a  restless  globe  ;  that  Ambition,  literary,  war- 
like, politic,  pecuniary,  never  yet  profited  any  man. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  Volume  Sixth ;  a  very  trag- 
ical one.  Tragical,  yet  still  beautiful ;  waste  Ruin's  havoc 
borrowing  a  kind  of  sacredness  from  a  yet  sterner  visitation, 
that  of  Death  !  Scott  has  withdrawn  into  a  solitary  lodging- 
house  in  Edinburgh,  to  do  daily  the  day's  work  there ;  and 
had  to  leave  his  wife  at  Abbotsford  in  the  last  stage  of  dis- 
ease. He  went  away  silently  ;  looked  silently  at  the  sleeping 
face  he  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  again.  We  quote  from  a 
Diary  he  had  begun  to  keep  in  tho.^e  months,  on  hint  from 
Byron's  Ravenna  Journal:  copious  sections  of  it  render  this 
Sixth  Volume  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  former  ones*. 

MWwM/wf/,  .1%  11  (1826).—    •     •    It  withers  my  hfart  to  think 
»f  it,  and  to  recollect  tlint  I  can  hardly  hope  again  to  seek  confidence 
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ftnd  counsel  from  that  ear,  to  whicli  all  might  be  safely  confided 
But  in  her  present  lethargic  state,  what  would  my  attendance  have 
availed  1  —  and  Anne  has  promised  close  and  constant  intelligence. 
I  must  dine  with  James  Ballantyne  to-day  en  famille.  I  cannot  help 
it ;  but  would  rather  be  at  home  and  alone.  However,  I  can  go  out 
too.  I  will  not  yield  to  the  barren  sense  of  hopelessness  which  strug- 
gles to  invade  me. 

'Edinburgh,  —  Mrs.  Broicn's  lodgings,  North  St.  David  Street— May 
12.  —  I  passed  a  pleasant  day  with  kind  J.  B.,  which  was  a  great 
relief  from  the  black  dog,  which  would  have  worried  me  at  home 
He  was  quite  alone. 

'Well,  here  1  am  in  Arden.  And  I  may  say  with  Touchstone, 
"  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  "  I  must,  when  there 
is  occasion,  draw  to  my  own  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie's  consolation  — 
"  One  cannot  carry  the  comforts  of  the  Saut-Market  about  with 
one."  Were  I  at  ease  in  mind,  I  think  the  body  is  very  well  cared 
for.  Only  one  other  lodger  in  the  house,  a  Mr.  Shandy,  —  a  cler- 
gyman, and,  despite  his  name,  said  to  be  a  quiet  one.' 

'Mat/  14.  —  A  fair  good-morrow  to  you,  Mr.  Sun,  who  are  shining 
BO  brightly  on  these  dull  walls.  Methinks  you  look  as  if  you  were 
looking  as  bright  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  look  where  you 
Brill,  Sir  Sun,  you  look  upon  sorrow  and  suffering.  —  Hogg  was  here 
yesterday,  in  danger,  from  having  obtained  an  accommodation  of 
100/.  from  James  Ballantyne,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  repay.  I 
arii  unable  to  help  the  poor  fellow,  being  obliged  to  borrow  myself.* 

'  May  16.  —  Received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  all  is  over 
at  Abbotsford.' 

'Abbolsford,  May  16.  —  She  died  at  nine  in  the  morning,  after  being 
very  ill  for  two  days  —  easy  at  last.  I  arrived  here  late  last  night 
Anne  is  worn  out,  and  has  had  hysterics,  which  returned  on  my  ar- 
rival. Her  broken  accents  were  like  those  of  a  child,  the  language 
as  well  as  the  tones  broken,  but  in  the  most  gentle  voice  of  submis- 
sion. "  Poor  mamma  —  never  return  again  —  gone  forever  —  abet- 
ter place."  Tlien,  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  spoke  with  sense, 
freedom  and  strength  of  mind,  till  her  weakness  returned.  It  would 
have  been  inexpressibly  moving  to  me  as  a  stranger  —  what  was  it 
then  to  the  father  and  the  husband  ?  For  myself,  I  scarce  know  how 
I  feel ;  sometimes  as  firm  as  the  Bass  Rock,  sometimes  as  weak  as 
the  water  that  breaks  on  it.  I  am  as  alert  at  tliinking  and  deciding 
lis  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Yet,  when  I  contrast  what  this  place  now 
is,  with  what  it  has  been  not  long  since,  I  think  my  heart  will  break. 
Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  my  family  —  all  but  poor  Anne;  an  impov- 
erished, an  embarrassed  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts 
Vid  counsels,  who  could  always  talk-down  my  sense  of  the  calami- 
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touB  apprehensions  which  break  the  heart  that  must  bear  them  alone. 

—  Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me,  by  giving  me  things  to 
think  of  beyond  my  weary  self-reflections. 

'  I  have  seen  her.     The  figure  I  beheld  is,  and  is  not  my  Charlotte 

—  my  thirty -years'  companion.  There  is  the  same  symmetry  of 
form,  though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which  were  once  so  gracefully 
elastic  —  but  that  yellow  mask,  with  pinched  features,  wlrich  seems 
to  mock  life  rather  than  emulate  it,  can  it  be  the  lace  tiiat  was  once 
BO  fiiil  of  lively  expression?  I  will  not  look  on  it  again.  Anne 
thinks  her  little  changed,  because  the  latest  idea  she  had  formed  of 
her  mother  is  as  she  appeared  under  circumstances  of  extreme  pain. 
Mine  go  back  to  a  period  of  comparative  ease.  If  I  write  long  in 
this  way,  I  shall  write-down  my  resolution,  which  I  should  rather 
write-up,  if  I  could.' 

'  May  18.  —  *  *  Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  already  bold 
her;  cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Charlotte,  it 
is  not  the  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  children,  that  will  be 
laid  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  in 
gaiety  and  pastime.    No,  no.' 

*  May  22.  —  *  *  Well,  I  am  not  apt  to  shrink  from  that  which 
is  my  duty,  merely  because  it  is  painful ;  but  I  wish  this  funeral-day 
over.  A  kind  of  cloud  of  stupidity  hangs  about  me,  as  if  all  were 
unreal  that  men  seem  to  be  doing  and  talking.' 

'  May  26.  —  *  *  Were  an  enemy  coming  upon  my  house,  would 
I  not  do  my  best  to  fight,  although  oppressed  in  spirits  ;  and  shall  a 
similar  despondency  prevent  me  from  mental  exertion  ?  It  shall  not, 
by  Heaven ! ' 

'  Edinburgh,  May  30.  —  Returned  to  town  last  night  with  Charles. 
This  morning  resume  ordinary  habita  of  rising  early,  working  in 
the  morning,  and  attending  the  Court.  *  *  *  I  finished  correcting 
the  proofs  for  the  Quarterly  ;  it  is  but  a  flimsy  article,  but  then  the 
circumstances  were  most  untoward.  —  This  has  been  a  melancholy 
day  —  most  melancholy.  I  am  afraid  poor  Charles  found  me  weep, 
ing.  I  do  not  know  what  other  folks  feel,  but  witii  me  the  lij'sterical 
passion  that  impels  tears  is  a  terrible  violence  —  a  sort  of  throttling 
sensation  —  then  succeeded  by  a  state  of  dreaming  stupidity,  in  winch 
I  ask  if  my  poor  Charlotte  can  actually  be  dead.'  i 

This  is  beautiful  as  well  as  tragical.  Other  scenes,  in  that 
Seventh  Volume)  must  come,  which  will  have  no  beauty,  but 
be  tragical  only.     It  is  better  that  we  are  to  end  here. 

And  BO  the  curtain  falls;   and  the  strong  Walter  Scott 
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is  with  us  no  more.  A  possession  from  him  does  remain ; 
widely  scattered;  yet  attainable  ;  not  inconsiderable.  It  can 
be  said  of  him,  When  he  departed,  he  took  a  Man's  life  along 
with  him.  No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was  put 
together  in  that  eighteenth  century  of  Time.  Alas,  his  fine 
Scotch  face,  with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity  and  goodness, 
when  we  saw  it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all 
worn  with  care,  the  joy  all  fled  from  it;  —  ploughed  deep 
with  labour  and  sorrow.  We  shall  never  forget  it ;  we  shall 
never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotch- 
men,  take  our  proud  and  sad  farewell. 
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VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE'S  MEMOIRS.* 

[1838.] 

The  Lady  Rahel,  or  Rachel,  surnamed  Levin  in  hex 
maiden  days,  who  died  some  five  years  ago  as  Madam 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  seems  to  be  still  memorable  and  not- 
able, or  to  have  become  more  than  ever  so,  among  our  Ger- 
man friends.  The  widower,  long  known  in  Berlin  and 
Germany  for  an  intelligent  and  estimable  man,  has  here 
published  successively,  as  author,  or  as  editor  and  annotator, 
so  many  Volumes,  Nine  in  all,  about  her,  about  himself,  and 
the  things  that  occupied  and  environed  them.  Nine  Vol- 
umes, properly,  of  German  Memoirs ;  of  letters,  of  miscel- 
lanies, biographical  and  autobiographical  ;  which  we  have 
read  not  without  zeal  and  diligence,  and  in  part  with  great 
pleasure.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  of  our  readers  as  take 
interest  in  things  German,  ought  to  be  apprised  of  this  Pub- 
lication ;  and  withal  that  there  are  in  it  enough  of  things 
European  and  universal  to  furnish-out  a  few  pages  for  read- 
ers not  specially  of  that  class. 

One  may  hope,  Germany  is  no  longer  to  any  person  that 

1  London  and  Westminstru  Review,  No.  62.  —  1.  RakeL  Ein  Buck 
At  Andenkent  fiir  ihre  Freunde  (Kahel.  A  Book  of  Memorial  for  her 
Friends).    8  vols.     IJerlin,  1834. 

2.  GaUerie  von  Bildnissen  aut  RaheV$  Umgnny  und  Briefweckael  (Onllery 
of  Portrnitu  from  Kahol's  Circle  of  Society  and  Correspondence).  Edited 
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ons  Writings).  By  K.  A.  Varnliagen  von  Ense.  4  vols.  Mannheim 
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vacant  land,  of  gray  vapour  and  chimeras,  which  it  was  to 
most  Englishmen,  not  many  years  ago.  One  may  hope  that, 
as  readers  of  German  have  increased  a  hundredfold,  some 
partLal  intelligence  of  Germany,  some  interest  in  things 
German,  may  have  increased  in  a  proportionably  higher 
ratio.  At  all  events,  Memoirs  of  men,  German  or  other, 
will  find  listeners  among  men.  Sure  enough,  Berlin  city,  on 
the  sandy  banks  of  the  Spree,  is  a  living  city,  even  as  Lon- 
don is,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  Thames.  Daily,  with  every 
rising  of  the  blessed  heavenly  light,  Berlin  sends  up  the 
Bmoke  of  a  hundred-thousand  kindled  hearths,  the  fret  and 
stir  of  five-hundred-thousand  new-awakened  human  souls  ; — 
marking  or  defacing  with  such  smoke-cloud,  material  or 
spiritual,  the  serene  of  our  common  all-embracing  Heaven. 
One  Heaven,  the  same  for  all,  embraces  that  smoke-cloud 
too,  adopts  it,  absorbs  it,  like  the  rest.  Are  there  not  dinner- 
parties, 'aesthetic  teas;'  scandal-raongeries,  changes  of  min- 
istry, police-cases,  literary  gazettes  ?  The  clack  of  tongues, 
the  sound  of  hammers,  mounts  up  in  that  comer  of  the 
Planet  too,  for  certain  centuries  of  Time.  Berlin  has  its 
royalties  and  diplomacies,  its  trafiickings,  travailings ;  litera- 
tures, sculptures,  cultivated  heads,  male  and  female  ;  and 
boasts  itself  to  be  'the  intellectual  capital  of  Germany.' 
Nine  Volumes  of  Memoirs  out  of  Berlin  will  surely  contain 
Bomething  for  us. 

Samuel  Johnson,  or  perhaps  another,  used  to  say,  there 
was  no  man  on  the  streets  whose  biography  he  would  not 
like  to  be  acquainted  with.  No  rudest  mortal  walking  there 
who  has  not  seen  and  known  experimentally  something, 
which,  could  he  tell  it,  the  wisest  would  hear  willingly  from 
him  !  Nay,  after  all  that  can  be  said  and  celebrated  about 
poetry,  eloquence  and  the  higher  forms  of  composition  and 
utterance  ;  is  not  the  primary  use  of  speech  itself  this  same, 
10  utter  memoirs,  that  is,  memorable  experiences  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures? A  fact  is  a  fact ;  man  is  forever  the  brother 
of  man.     That  thou,  O  my  brother,  impart  to  me  truly  how 
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it  stands  with  thee  in  that  inner  man  of  thine,  what  lively 
images  of  things  past  thy  memory  has  painted  there,  what 
hopes,  what  thoughts,  affections,  knowledges  do  now  dwell 
there :  for  this  and  for  no  other  object  that  I  can  see,  was 
the  gift  of  speech  and  of  hearing  bestowed  on  us  two.  I 
say  not  how  thou  feignest.  Thy  fictions,  and  thousand-and- 
one  Arabian  Nighvs,  promulgated  as  fictions,  what  are  they 
also  at  bottom  but  this,  things  that  are  in  thee,  though  only 
images  of  fhings  ?  But  to  bewilder  me  with  fahehoods^ 
indeed  ;  to  ray-out  error  and  darkness,  —  misintelligence, 
which  means  misattainment,  otherwise  failure  and  sorrow 
to  go  about  confusing  worse  our  poor  world's  confusion,  and, 
as  a  son  of  Nox  and  Chaos,  propagate  delirium  on  earth: 
not  surely  with  this  view,  but  with  a  fur  different  one,  was 
that  miraculous  tongue  suspended  in  thy  head,  and  set  vibrat- 
ing there !  —  In  a  word,  do  not  two  things,  veracity  and 
memoir-writing,  seem  to  be  prescribed  by  Nature  herself 
and  the  very  constitution  of  man  ?  Let  us  read,  therefore, 
according  to  opportunity,  —  and,  with  judicious  audacity, 
review  I 

Our  Nine  printed  Volumes  we  called  German  Memoirs. 
They  agree  in  this  general  character,  but  are  otherwise  to 
be  distinguished  into  kinds,  and  differ  very  much  in  their 
worth  for  us.  The  first  book  on  our  list,  entitled  Ha/iely  is 
a  book  of  private  letters ;  three  thick  volumes  of  Letters 
written  by  that  lady  ;  selected  from  her  wide  corresjMjnd- 
ence ;  with  a  short  introduction,  witli  here  and  there  a  short 
note,  and  that  on  Varnhagen's  part  is  all.  Then  follows,  in 
two  volumes,  the  work  named  Gallery  of  Portraits  ;  consist- 
ing princi[)ally  of  Letters  to  Ri\hel,  by  various  persons, 
mostly  persons  of  note  ;  to  which  Varnhagen,  as  editor,  has 
join(;d  some  slight  commentary,  some  short  biographiail  sketch 
of  each.  Of  these  five  volumes  of  German  Lt'tters  we  will 
say,  for  the  present,  that  they  seem  to  be  calculated  for  Ger- 
many, and  even  for  some  special  circle  there,  rather  than  for 
England  or  us.     A  glance  at  them  afterwards,  we  hope,  will 
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be  possible.  But  the  third  work,  that  of  Varnhagen  himself, 
is  the  one  we  must  chiefly  depend  on  here :  the  four  volumes 
of  Memoirs  and  Jliscelianies  ;  lively  pieces  ;  which  can  be 
safely  recommended  as  altogether  pleasant  reading  to  every 
one.  They  are  '  Miscellaneous  Writings,'  as  their  title  indi- 
cates ;  in  part  collected  and  reprinted  out  of  periodicals,  or 
wherever  they  lay  scattered  ;  in  part  sent  forth  now  for  the 
first  time.  There  are  criticisms,  notices  literary  or  didactic  ; 
always  of  a  praiseworthy  sort,  generally  of  small  extent. 
There  are  narrations  ;  there  is  a  long  personal  narrative,  as 
it  might  be  called,  of  service  in  the  '  Liberation  War '  of 
1814,  wherein  Varnhagen  did  duty  as  a  volunteer  officer  in 
Tettenbom's  corps,  among  the  Cossacks;  this  is  the  longest 
piece,  by  no  means  the  best.  There  is  farther  a  curious 
narrative  of  Lafayette's  escape  (brief  escape  with  recapture) 
from  the  Prison  of  Olraiitz.  Then  also  there  is  a  curious 
biography  of  Doctor  BoUmann,  the  brave  young  Hanoverian, 
who  aided  Lafayette  in  that  adventure.  Then  other  biog- 
raphies not  so  curious  ;  on  the  whole,  there  are  many 
biographies :  Biography,  we  might  say,  is  the  staple  article ; 
an  article  in  which  Varnhagen  has  long  been  known  to  exceL 
L£^stly,  as  basis  for  the  whole,  there  are  presented,  fitfully, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  with  long  intervals,  considerable 
sections  of  Autobiography ;  —  not  confessions,  indeed,  or 
questionable  work  of  the  Rousseau  sort,  but  discreet  rem- 
iniscences, personal  and  other,  of  a  man  who  having  looked 
on  much,  may  be  sure  of  willing  audience  in  reporting  it 
well.  These  are  the  Four  Volumes  written  by  Varnhagen 
von  Ense ;  those  are  the  Five  edited  by  liim.  We  shall 
regard  his  autobiographic  memorials  as  a  general  substratum, 
upholding  and  uniting  into  a  certain  coherence  the  multifa- 
rious extents  of  these  publications  :  it  is  Vamhaoten  von 
Ense's  Passage  through  Life  ;  this  is  what  it  yield*  J  him ; 
these  are  the  things  and  persons  he  took  note  of,  an*  had  to 
do  with,  in  travelling  thus  far. 

Beyond  ascertaining  for  ourselves  what  mann«.    m  *iT» 
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Bight  and  way  of  judgment  this  our  Memoir-writer  has,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  much  on  Varnhagen's  qualities  or 
literary  character  here.  He  seems  to  us  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted,  both  by  natural  endowment  and  by  position  and  oppor- 
tunity, for  writing  memoirs.  In  the  space  of  half  a  century 
that  he  has  lived  in  this  world,  his  course  has  been  what  we 
might  call  erratic  in  a  high  degree  :  from  the  student's  garret 
in  Halle  or  Tubingen  to  the  Tuileries  hall  of  audience  and 
the  Wagram  battle-field,  fh)m  Chamisso  the  poet  to  Napolaon 
the  emperor,  his  path  has  intersected  all  manner  of  paths  of 
men.  He  has  a  fine  intellectual  gift ;  and  what  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  and  of  all,  an  honest,  sympathising,  manfully 
patient,  manfully  courageous  heart  His  way  of  life,  too 
erratic  we  should  fear  for  happiness  or  ease,  and  singularly 
checkered  by  vicissitude,  has  had  this  considerable  advan- 
tage, if  no  other,  that  it  has  trained  him,  and  could  not  but 
train  him,  to  a  certain  Catholicism  of  mind.  He  has  been  a 
student  of  literature,  an  author,  a  student  of  medicine,  a 
soldier,  a  secretary,  a  diplomatist.  A  man  withal  of  modest, 
affectionate  nature  ;  courteous  and  yet  truthful  ;  of  quick 
apprehension,  precise  in  utterance ;  of  just,  extensive,  occa- 
sionally of  deep  and  fine  insight :  this  is  a  man  qualified 
beyond  most  to  write  memoirs.  We  should  call  him  one  of 
the  best  memoir-writers  we  have  met  with ;  decidedly  the 
best  we  know  of  in  these  days.  For  clearness,  grace  of 
method,  easy  comprehensibility,  he  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  French,  who  have  a  natural  turn  for  memoir- 
writing  ;  and  in  respect  of  honesty,  valorous  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  his  character  is  German,  not  French. 

Such  a  man,  conducting  us  in  the  spirit  o'  cheerful  friend- 
liness along  his  course  of  life,  and  delineating  what  he  has 
found  most  memorable  in  it,  produces  one  of  the  pleftsantest 
books.  Brave  old  Germany,  in  tiiis  and  the  other  living 
phasis,  now  here,  now  there,  from  Rhineland  to  the  East-sea, 
from  Hamburg  and  Berlin  to  Deutsch-Wagram  and  the 
Marchfcld.  paints  it«elf  in  the  colours  of  reality  ;  with  nota* 
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ble  persons,  with  notable  events.  For  consider  withal  in 
what  a  time  this  man's  life  has  lain  :  in  the  thick  of  European 
things,  while  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  opening  itself. 
Amid  convulsions  and  revolutions,  outward  and  inward, — 
with  Napoleons,  Goethes,  Fichtes ;  while  prodigies  and  bat- 
tle-thunder shook  the  world,  and,  '  amid  the  glare  of  confla- 
grations, and  the  noise  of  falling  towns  and  kingdoms,'  a 
New  Era  of  Thought  was  also  evolving  itself:  one  of  the 
wonderftillest  times  !  On  the  whole,  if  men  like  Varnhagen 
were  to  be  met  with,  why  have  we  not  innumerable  Me- 
moirs ?  Alas,  it  is  because  the  men  like  Varnhagen  are  not 
to  be  met  with  ;  men  with  the  clear  eye  and  the  open  heart. 
Without  such  qualities,  memoir-writers  are  but  a  nuisance ; 
which,  so  often  as  they  show  themselves,  a  judicious  world 
is  obliged  to  sweep  into  the  cesspool,  with  loudest  possible 
prohibition  of  the  like.  If  a  man  is  not  open-minded,  if  he 
is  ignorant,  perverse,  egotistic,  splenetic  ;  on  the  whole,  if  he 
is  false  and  stupid,  how  shall  he  write  memoirs  ?  — 

From  Varnhagen's  young  years,  especially  from  his  col- 
lege years,  we  could  extract  many  a  lively  little  sketch,  of 
figures  partially  known  to  the  reader :  of  Chamisso,  La 
Motte  Fouque,  Raumer,  and  other  the  like ;  of  Platonic 
Schleiermacher,  sharp,  crabbed,  shrunken,  with  his  wire- 
drawn logic,  his  sarcasms,  his  sly  malicious  ways ;  of  Ho- 
meric Wolf,  with  his  biting  wit,  with  his  grim  earnestness  and 
inextinguishable  Homeric  laugh,  the  irascible  great-hearted 
man.  Or  of  La  Fontaine,  the  sentimental  novelist,  over 
whose  rose-coloured  moral-sublime  what  fair  eye  has  not 
wept  ?  Varnhagen  found  him  '  in  a  pleasant  house  near  the 
Saale-gate '  of  Halle,  with  an  ugly  good-tempered  wife,  with 
a  pretty  niece,  which  latter  he  would  not  allow  to  read  a 
word  of  his  romance-stuff,  but  '  kept  it  locked  from  her  like 
poison  ; '  a  man  -jovial  as  Boniface,  swollen-out  on  booksell- 
ers* profit,  church-preferments  and  fat  things,  '  to  the  size  of 
a  hogshead ; '  for  the  rest,  writing  with  such  velocity  (he  did 
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Bome  hundred-and-fifty  weeping  volumes  in  his  time)  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hold-in,  and  '  write  only  two  days  in  the 
week : '  this  'was  La  Fontaine,  the  sentimental  novelist. 
But  omitting  all  these,  let  us  pick-out  a  family-picture  of  one 
far  better  worth  looking  at :  Jean  Paul  in  his  little  home  at 
Baireuth,  — '  little  city  of  my  habitation,  which  I  belong  to 
on  this  side  the  grave  ! '  It  is  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October 
1808,  according  to  Varnhagen's  note-book.  The  ingenious 
youth  of  four-and-twenty,  as  a  rambling  student,  passes  the 
day  of  rest  there,  and  luckily  for  us  has  kept  memorandums : 

'  Visit  to  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter.  —  This  forenoon  I  went  to 
Jean  Paul's.  Friend  Harscher  was  out  of  humour,  and  would  not 
go,  say  what  I  would.  I  too,  for  that  matter,  am  but  a  poor,  name- 
less student ;  but  what  of  that  ? 

'  A  pleasant,  kindly,  inquisitive  woman,  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
rae,  I  at  once  recognised  for  Jean  Paul's  wife  by  her  likeness  to  her 
sister.  A  child  was  sent  off  to  call  its  father.  He  came  directly  ;  he 
had  been  forewarned  of  my  visit  by  letters  from  Berlin  and  Leipzig ; 
and  received  me  with  great  kindness.  As  he  seated  himself  beside 
me  on  the  sofa,  I  had  almost  Laughed  in  his  face,  for  in  bending  down 
somewhat  he  had  tlie  very  look  our  Neumann,  in  his  Versuchen  una 
llindernissen,  has  jestingly  given  him,  and  his  speaking  and  what  he 
spoke  confirmed  that  impression.  Jean  Paul  is  of  stout  figure ;  has 
a  full,  well-ordered  face ;  the  eyes  small,  gleaming-out  on  you  with 
lambent  fire,  then  again  veiled  in  soft  dimness ;  tiie  mouth  friendly, 
and  with  some  slight  motion  in  it  even  when  silent.  His  speech  is 
rapid,  almost  hasty,  even  stuttering  somewhat  liere  and  there;  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  dialect,  dillicult  to  designate,  but  which 
probably  is  some  mixture  of  Frankish  and  Saxon,  and  of  course  is 
altogether  kept-down  within  the  rules  of  cultivated  language. 

'First  of  all,  I  had  to  tell  him  what  I  was  charged  with  in  the 
shape  of  messages,  then  whatsoiiver  I  could  toll  in  any  way,  about 
his  Berlin  friends.  He  willingly  remembered  the  time  he  had  lived 
in  Berlin,  as  Marcus  Herz's  neighbour,  in  Leder's  house ;  wliere  I, 
jovcn  years  Ixjfore,  had  first  seen  him  in  the  garden  by  the  Spree, 
with  pajHjrs  in  his  hand,  which  it  was  i)rivatel3-  wliisptTod  wore 
leaves  of  Ihsperua.  This  talk  about  persons,  and  then  still  more 
about  Literature  growing  out  of  that,  set  him  fairly  underway,  and 
Boon  he  liad  more  to  impart  than  to  inquire.  His  conversation  was 
throughout  amiable  and  good-natured,  always  full  of  meaning,  but  in 
quite  timple  tone  and  expreMion.     Though  I  <ncw  beforehand  thai 
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uis  wit  and  humour  belonged  only  to  his  pen,  that  he  could  hardly 
write  the  shortest  note  without  these  introducing  themselves,  whila 
on  the  contrary  his  oral  utterance  seldom  showed  the  like, — yet  it 
struck  me  much  that,  in  this  continual  movement  and  vivacity  of 
mood  to  which  he  yielded  himself,  I  observed  no  trace  of  these  quali- 
ties. His  demeanour  otherwise  was  like  his  speaking;  nothing 
forced,  nothing  studied,  nothing  that  went  beyond  the  burgher  tone. 
His  courtesy  was  the  free  expression  of  a  kind  heart ;  his  waj'  and 
bearing  were  patriarchal,  cons^iderate  of  the  stranger,  yet  for  himself 
too  altogether  unconstrained.  Neither  in  the  animation  to  which 
some  word  or  topic  would  excite  him,  was  this  fundamental  temper 
ever  altered ;  nowhere  did  severity  appear,  nowhere  any  exhibiting 
rf  himself,  any  watching  or  spying  of  his  hearer;  everywhere  kind- 
jeartedness,  free  movement  of  his  somewhat  loose-flowing  nature, 
open  course  for  him,  with  a  hundred  transitions  from  one  course  to 
the  other,  howsoever  or  wiiithersoever  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  go. 
At  first  he  praised  everytliing  that  was  named  of  our  new  appear- 
ances in  Literature ;  and  then,  when  we  came  a  little  closer  to  the 
matter,  there  was  blame  enough  and  to  spare.  So  of  Adam  Miiller's 
Lectures,  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  of  Tieck  and  others.  He  said,  Ger- 
man writers  ouglit  to  hold  by  the  people,  not  by  tiie  upper  classes, 
among  whom  all  was  already  dead  and  gone ;  and  yet  he  had  just 
been  praising  Adam  Miiller,  that  he  had  the  gift  of  speaking  a  deep 
word  to  cultivated  people  of  the  world.  He  is  convinced  that  from 
the  opening  of  the  old  Indian  world  nothing  is  to  be  got  for  us,  except 
tlie  adding  of  one  other  mode  of  poetry  to  the  many  modes  we  have 
already,  but  no  increase  of  ideas  :  and  yet  he  had  just  been  celebrat- 
ing Friedrich  Schlegel's  labours  with  the  Sanscrit,  as  if  a  new  salva- 
tion were  to  issue  out  of  that.  He  was  free  to  confess  that  a  right 
Christian  in  these  days,  if  not  a  Protestant  one,  was  inconceivable  to 
him  ;  tiiat  changing  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism  seemed  a 
monstrous  perversion ;  and  with  this  opinion  great  hope  had  been 
expressed,  a  few  minutes  before,  that  the  Catholic  spirit  in  Friedricli 
Schlegel,  combined  with  the  Indian,  would  produce  much  good !  Of 
Schleiermacher  he  spoke  with  respect;  signified,  however,  that  he 
did  not  relish  his  Plato  greatly  ;  that  in  Jacobi's,  in  Herder's  soaring 
flight  of  soul  he  traced  far  more  of  those  divine  old  sages  than  in  the 
learned  acumen  of  Schleiermacher  ;  a  deliverance  which  I  could  not 
let  pass  without  protest.  Fichte,  of  whose  Addressps  to  the  German 
Nation,  held  in  Berlin  under  the  sound  of  French  drums,  I  had  much 
to  say,  was  not  a  favourite  of  his;  the  decisiveness  of  that  energy 
gave  him  uneasiness  ;  he  said  he  could  only  read  Fichte  as  an  exer 
cise,  "  gynmastically,"  and  that  wit*,  the  purpor'  of  his  Philosophj 
he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do. 
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'Jean  Paul  was  called  out,  and  I  stayed  awhile  .lone  with  hio 
wife.  I  had  now  to  answer  many  new  questions  about  Berlin  ;  her 
interest  in  persons  and  things  of  her  native  town  was  by  no  means 
sated  with  what  she  had  already  heard.  The  lady  pleased  me  ex- 
ceedingly ;  soft,  refined,  acute,  she  united  with  the  loveliest  cxpres 
sion  of  household  goodness  an  air  of  higher  breeding  and  freer  man- 
agement than  Jean  Paul  seemed  to  manifest.  Yet,  in  this  rt^lject 
too,  she  willingly  held  herseli  inferior,  and  looked-up  to  her  gifted 
husband.  It  was  apparent  everyway  that  their  life  together  was  a 
riglit  happy  one.  Their  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  are  beau- 
tiful, healthy,  wefl-conditioned  creatures,  I  had  a  hearty  pleasure 
in  them ;  they  recalled  other  dear  children  to  my  tlioughts,  whom  I 
had  lately  been  beside  !  *  ♦  * 

'  With  continual  copiousness  and  in  the  best  humour,  Jean  Paul 
(we  were  now  at  table)  expatiated  on  all  manner  of  objects.  Among 
the  rest,  I  had  been  charged  with  a  salutation  from  l{ahel  r^evin  to 
him,  and  the  modest  question,  '•  Whether  he  remembered  her  still  ?" 
His  face  beamed  with  joyful  satisfaction  :  *'  How  could  one  forget 
such  a  person  ?  "  cried  he  impressively.  "  That  is  a  woman  alone 
of  her  kind  :  I  liked  her  heartily  well,  and  more  now  than  ever,  as  I 
gain  in  sense  and  apprehension  to  do  it ;  she  is  the  only  woman  in 
whom  I  have  found  genuine  humour,  tlie  one  woman  of  this  world 
who  had  humour  !  "  He  called  me  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  such  a 
friend  ;  and  asked,  as  if  proving  me  and  measuring  my  value,  How 
I  had  deserved  that  ? 

'  Monday,  2Ath  Odober.  —  Being  invited,  I  went  A  second  time  to 
dine.  Jean  Paul  had  just  returned  from  a  walk  ;  his  wife,  with  one 
of  the  children,  wjis  still  out.  We  came  upon  his  writings ;  tljat 
questionable  string  witii  most  authors,  which  the  one  will  not  have 
you  touch,  which  another  will  have  you  keep  jingling  continually. 
He  was  here  what  I  expected  him  to  be :  free,  unconstraino<l,  good- 
natured,  and  sincere  with  his  whole  heart.  His  l^reom  of  a  Maiiman, 
just  published  by  CottJi,  was  what  had  led  us  upon  this.  He  said  he 
could  write  such  things  at  any  time  ;  the  mow!  for  it,  when  he  was 
in  health,  lay  in  his  own  power;  he  did  but  seat  himself  at  the  harp- 
sichord, and  fantasying  for  awhile  on  it,  in  the  wildest  way.  deliver 
himself  over  to  the  fiiding  of  the  moment,  and  then  write  his  imagin- 
ings,—  according  to  a  ccrt^iin  predetermined  course,  indeiHl,  which 
however  he  would  often  alter  us  he  went  on.  Iti  this  kind  he  had 
once  undertjiken  to  write  a  //»/.',  such  as  mortal  never  heard  of;  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  actually  done ;  but  not  tit  tor  print.  Speaking 
of  descriptive  composition,  he  also  started  as  in  fright  when  I  ven- 
tured to  say  that  (ioethe  was  less  complete  in  this  i)rovitu'e ;  he  re- 
minded me  of  two  jtassages  iu  ITirUr,  which  are  indeed  among  tli« 
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finest  descriptions.  He  said  that  to  describe  any  scene  well,  the  poet 
must  make  the  bosom  of  a  man  his  camera  obscura,  and  look  at  it 
through  this,  then  would  he  see  it  poetically.  *  *  * 

The  conversation  turned  on  public  occurrences,  on  the  condition 
of  Germany,  and  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  French.  To  me  discus- 
sions of  that  sort  are  usually  disagreeable ;  but  it  was  delightful  to 
hear  Jean  Paul  express,  on  such  occasion,  his  noble  patriotic  senti- 
ments ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  rock-island,  I  willingly  swam  through 
the  empty  tide  of  uncertain  news  and  wavering  suppositions  which 
environed  it.  ■  What  he  said  was  deep,  considerate,  hearty,  valiant, 
German  to  the  marrow  of  the  bone.  I  had  to  tell  him  much ;  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  knew  only  by  portraits ;  of  Johannes  von  iliil- 
ler  ;  of  Fichte,  whom  he  now  as  a  patriot  admired  cordially  :  of  the 
Marquez  de  la  Romana  and  his  Spaniards,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Ham- 
burg. Jean  Paul  said  he  at  no  moment  doubted,  but  the  Germans, 
like  the  Spaniards,  would  one  day  rise,  and  Prussia  would  avenge  its 
disgrace,  and  free  the  country ;  he  hoped  his  son  would  live  to  see 
it,  and- did  not  deny  that  lie  was  bringing  him  up  for  a  soldier.    *    * 

'  October  ^th. — I  stayed  to  sup^wr,  contrary  to  my  purpose,  hav- 
ing to  set-out  next  morning  early.  The  lady  was  so  kind,  and  Jean 
Paul  himself  so  trustful  and  blithe,  I  could  not  withstand  their  en- 
treaties. At  the  neat  and  well-furnished  table  (reminding  you  that 
South  Germany  was  now  near),  the  best  humour  reigned.  Among 
other  things,  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  this,  that  Jean  Paul  offered  me 
an  introduction  to  one  of  what  he  called  his  dearest  friends  in  Stutt- 
gart,—  and  then  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  having  irrevocably  for- 
gotten his  name  !  Of  a  more  serious  sort,  again,  was  our  conversa- 
tion about  Tieck,  Friedrich  and  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  and  others  of  the 
romantic  school.  He  seemed  in  ill  humour  with  Tieck  at  the  mo- 
ment. Of  Goethe  he  said  :  "  Goethe  is  a  consecrated  head  ;  he  has  a 
place  of  his  own,  high  above  us  all."  We  spoke  of  Goethe  after- 
wards, for  some  time  :  Jean  Paul,  with  more  and  more  admiration, 
nay  with  a  sort  of  fear  and  awe-struck  reverence. 

'Some  beautiful  fruit  was  bnught-in  for  dessert  On  a  sudden, 
Jean  Paul  started  up,  gave  me  hi*  hand,  and  said :  "Forgive  me,  I 
must  go  to  bed  !  Stay  you  liere  in  God's  name,  for  it  is  still  early, 
and  chat  with  my  wife  ;  there  is  much  to  sa}',  between  you,  which 
my  talking  has  kept  back.  I  am  a  Spiessbun/er "  (of  the  Club  of 
Odd  Fellows),  "  and  my  hour  is  come  for  sleep."  He  took  a  candle, 
and  said  good-night.  We  parted  with  great  cordiality,  and  the  wish 
rxpressed  on  both  sides,  that  I  might  stay  at  Baireuth  another 
'ime.' 

These  biographic  phenomena ;   Jean  Paul's  loose-flowing 
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talk,  his  careless  variable  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  the 
prosaic  basis  of  the  free-and-easy  in  domestic  life  with  the" 
poetic  Shandean,  Shakspearean,  and  even  Dantesque,  that 
grew  from  it  as  its  public  outcome ;  all  this  Varnhagen  had 
to  rhyme  and  reconcile  for  himself  as  he  best  could.  The 
loose-flowing  talk  and  variable  judgments,  the  fact  that 
Richter  went  along,  '  looking  only  right  before  him  as  ■vith 
blinders  on,'  seemed  to  Varnhagen  a  pardonable,  nay  an 
amiable  peculiarity,  the  mark  of  a  trustful,  spontaneous,  art- 
less nature  ;  connected  with  whatever  was  best  in  Jean  PauL 
He  found  him  on  the  whole  (what  we  at  a  distance  have 
always  done)  '  a  genuine  and  noble  man :  no  deception  or 
'  impurity  exists  in  his  life :  he  is  altogether  as  he  writes, 
'  lovable,  hearty,  robust  and  brave.  A  valiant  man  I  do  be- 
'  lieve :  did  the  cause  summon,  I  fancy  he  would  be  readier 
'  with  his  sword  too  than  the  most.'  And  so  we  quit  our 
loved  Jean  Paul,  and  his  simple  little  Baireuth  home.  The 
lights  are  blown-out  there,  the  fruit-platters  swept  away,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  all  is  dark  now,  —  swallowed  in  the 
long  Night.  Thanks  to  Varnhagen,  that  he  has,  though  im- 
perfectly, rescued  any  glimpse  of  it,  one  scene  of  it,  still 
visible  to  eyes,  by  the  magic  of  pen-and-ink. 

The  next  picture  that  strikes  us  is  not  a  family-piece,  but 
II  battle-piece:  Deulsch-Wagram,  in  the  hot  weather  of  1809  ; 
whither  Varnhagen,  with  a  great  chang*;  of  place  and  plan, 
has  wended,  purposing  now  to  be  a  soldier,  and  rise  by  fight- 
ing the  tyrannous  French.  It  is  n  fine  picture;  with  the 
author's  best  talent  in  it.  Deutsch-Wagram  village  is  filled 
with  soldiers  of  every  uniform  and  grad<' ;  in  all  manner  of 
movements  and  employments ;  Archduke  Karl  is  lu'ard 
'  fantasying  for  an  hour  on  the  pianoforte,'  before  his  serioud 
generalissimo  duties  begin.  The  Manlifeld  has  its  camfH 
the  Marchfeld  is  one  great  camp  of  many  nations, —  Ger- 
mans, Hungarians,  Italians,  Madsiiars;  advanced  s<'ntinels 
walk  steady,  drill-aergeanta  bustle,  drums  beat;  Austrian 
generals   gallop,  ♦  in    blue-gray  coat  and   red   breeche.*,'  — 
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combining  'simplicity  wish  consi)icuousnes5.'  Faint  on  our 
south-western  horizon  appears  the  Stephans-tlmrm  (Saint- 
Stephen's  Steeple)  of  Vienna;  south,  over  tlie  Danube,  are 
seen  endless  .French  hosts  defiling  towards  us,  with  dust  and 
glitter,  along  the  hill-roads ;  one  may  hope,  though  with  mis- 
givings, there  will  be  work  soon. 

Meanwhile,  in  every  regiment  there  is  but  one  tent,  a 
chapel,  used  also  for  shelter  to  the  chief  officers ;  you,  a 
subaltern,  have  to  lie  on  the  ground,  in  your  own  dug  trench, 
to  which,  if  you  can  contrive  it,  some  roofing  of  branches  and 
rushes  may  be  added.  It  is  burning  sun  and  dust,  occasion- 
ally it  is  thunder-storm  and  water-spouts ;  a  volunteer,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hope  of  speedy  battle,  has  a  poor  time  of 
it:  your  soldiers  speak  little,  except  unintelligible  Bohemian 
Sclavonic ;  your  brother  ensigns  know  nothing  of  Xenophon, 
Jean  Paul,  of  patriotism,  Or  the  higher  philosophies  ;  hope 
only  to  be  soon  back  at  Prague,  where  are  billiards  and 
things  suitable.     'The  following  days  were  heavy  and  void: 

*  the  great  summer-heat  had  withered  grass  and  grove  ;  the 
'  willows  of  the  .Russbach  were  long  since  leafless,  in  part 
'barkless;  on  the  endless  Plain  fell  nowhere  a  shadow  ;  only 
*dim  dust-clouds,  driven-up  by  sudden  whirlblasts,  veiled  for 
'  a  moment  the  glaring  skyj  and  sprinkled  all  things  with  a 

*  hot  rain  of  sand.     We  gave-up  drilling  as  impossible,  and 

*  crept  into  our  earth-holes.'  It  is  feared,  too,  there  will  be 
no  battle  :  Varnhagen  has  thougiits  of  making-off  to  the  fight- 
ing Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  or  some  other  that  will  fight. 

However,'  it  would  seem,  '  the  worst  trial  was  already  over. 
After  a  hot,  wearying,  wasting  day,  which  promised  nothing 
but  a  morrow  like  it,  there  arose  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  June,  from  beyond  the  Danube,  a  sound  of  cannon- 
thunder  ;  a  solacing  refreshment  to  the  languid  soul !  A 
party  of  French,  as  we  soon  learned,  had  got  across  from 
the  Lobau,  by  boats,  to  a  little  island  named  Miihleninsel, 
divided  only  by  a  small  arm  from  our  side  of  the  river 
they  had  then  thrown  a  bridge  over  this  too,  with  defences; 
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'our  batteries  at  E.^slingen  were  for  hindering  the  enemy's 
'  {)a.ssing  there,  and  his  nearest  cannon:^  about  the  Lobau 
'  made  answer.'     On  the  fourth  day  after, 

•  Archduke  John  got  orders  to  advance  again  as  far  as  Marclieck  ; 
that,  in  tlie  event  of  a  battle  on  tlie  morrow,  he  might  act  on  tlie 
enemy's  right  tlank.  With  us  too  a  resolute  engagement  was  ar- 
ranged. On  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  we  were  ordered,  if 
there  was  cannonading  in  the  night,  to  remain  quiet  till  daybrt  ak  , 
but  at  daybreak  to  be  under  arras.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  it  wa* 
dark,  there  began  before  us,  on  the  Danube,  a  violent  lire  of  artiller}' ; 
the  sky  glowed  ever  and  anon  with  the  cannon-flashes,  with  the 
courses  of  bombs  and  grenades :  for  nearly  two  hours  this  thunder- 
game  lasted  on  both  sides ;  for  the  French  had  begun  their  attack 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  ours,  and  wliile  we  were  striving  to 
ruin  their  works  on  the  Lobau,  they  strove  to  burn  Enzersdorf  town, 
and  ruin  ours.  The  Austrian  cannon  could  do  Utile  against  the 
strong  works  on  the  Lobau.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy's  attack 
began  to  tell ;  in  his  object  was  a  wider  scope,  more  decisive  energy  ; 
his  guns  were  more  numerous,  more  etlectufil :  in  a  siiort  timo 
Enzersdorf  burst-out  in  tlames,  and  our  artillery  struggled  without 
effect  against  their  superiority  of  force.  Tlie  region  round  had  been 
illuminated  for  some  time  with  the  conflagration  of  that  little  town, 
when  the  sky  grew  black  witli  heavy  thunder:  the  rain  poured  down, 
the  flames  dwindled,  the  artillery  tired  seldomer,  and  at  length  fell 
silent  altogether.  A  frightful  thunder-storm,  such  as  no  one  thought 
he  had  ever  seen,  now  rage<l  over  the  broad  Marchleld,  which  shook 
with  the  crashing  of  the  thunder,  and,  in  the  pour  of  rain-floods  and 
liowl  of  winds,  was  in  such  a  roiir,  that  even  tiie  artillery  could  no; 
have  been  heard  in  it.' 

On  the  morrow  morning,  in  8|)ite  of  Aus^tria  and  the  war 
of  elements.  Napoleon,  with  his  endless  hosts,  and  'six- 
Nundred  pieces  of  artillery '  in  front  of  them,  is  acfoss ;  ad- 
vancing like  a  confhigralion  ;  and  soon  the  whole  MarChfeld, 
far  and  wide,  is  in  a  blaze. 

'  Ever  stronger  batteries  advanced,  ever  larger  mjiases  of  troop."* 
came  into  action;  the  whole  line  blaze<l  with  fire,  and  moved  forward 
and  forward.  We,  from  our  higher  imsition,  had  liitherto  looked  at  the 
evolutions  and  fightings  before  ui,  as  at  a  show  ;  but  now  the  battle 
ha<l  got  nigher;  the  air  over  us  sang  with  caimonhaiU,  wliich  wer« 
^iviihly  hurled  at  us,  and  soon  our  batteries  began  to  bellow  in  in 
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»wer.  The  infantry  got  orders  to  lie  flat  on  tlie  ground,  and  tlie 
pnemy's  balls  at  first  did  little  execution  ;  however,  as  he  kept  inces- 
santly advancing,  the  regiments  erelong  stood  to  their  arms.  Th4 
Archduke  Generalissimo,  with  his  statJj  came  galloping  along,  drew 
bridle  in  front  of  us  ;  he  gave  his  commands  ;  looked  down  into  the 
plain,  where  the  French  still  kept  advancing.  You  saw  by  his  face 
that  he  heeded  not  danger  or  death,  that  lie  lived  altogether  in  Ills 
work ;  his  whole  bearing  had  got  a  more  impressive  aspect,  a  loftier 
determination,  full  of  joyous  courage,  which  he  seemed  to  ditfuse 
round  him ;  the  soldiers  looked  at  him  with  pride  and  trust,  many 
voices  saluted  him.  He  had  ridden  a  little  on  towards  Baumersdorf, 
when  an  adjutant  came  galloping  back,  and  cried  :  "  Volunteers 
forward ! "  In  an  instant,  almost  the  whole  company  of  Captain 
filarais  stept-out  as  volunteers :  we  fancied  it  was  to  storm  the 
enemy's  nearest  battery,  which  was  advancing  through  the  corn- 
fields in  front ;  and  so,  cheering  with  loud  shout,  we  hastened  down 
the  declivity,  when  a  second  adjutant  came  in,  with  the  order  that 
we  were  but  to  occupy  the  Russbach,  defend  the  passage  of  it,  and 
not  to  fire  till  the  enemy  were  quite  close.  Scattering  ourselves  into 
skirmishing  order,  behind  willow-trunks,  and  high  corn,  we  waited 
with  firelocks  ready ;  covered  against  cannon-balls,  but  hit  by 
musket-shots  and  howitzer-grenades,  which  the  enemy  sent  in  great 
numbers  to  our  quarter.  About  an  hour  we  waited  here,  in  the  in- 
cessant roar  of  the  artillery,  which  shot  both  ways  over  our  heads  ; 
with  regret  we  soon  remarked  that  the  enemy's  were  superior,  at 
least  in  number,  and  delivered  twice  as  many  shots  as  ours,  which 
however  was  far  better  served ;  tiie  more  did  we  admire  the  active 
zeal  and  valorous  endurance  by  which  the  unequal  match  was  never- 
theless maintained. 

'  The  Emperor  Napoleon  meanwhile  saw,  with  impatience,  the  day 
passing-CD  without  a  decisive  result ;  he  had  calculated  on  striking 
the  blow  at  once,  and  his  great  accumulated  force  was  not  to  have 
directed  itself  all  hitherward  in  vain.  Rapidly  he  arranged  his  troops 
i(V  storming.  Marshal  Bernadotte  got  orders  to  press  forward,  over 
Atterkla,  towards  Wagram ;  and,  by  taking  this  place,  break  the 
middle  of  the  Austrian  line.  Two  deep  storming  columns  were  at 
the  same  time  to  advance,  on  the  right  and  left,  from  Baumersdorf 
over  the  Russbach ;  to  scale  the  heights  of  the  Austrian  position,  and 
Bweep  away  the  troops  there.  French  infantry  had,  in  the  mean 
while,  got  up  close  to  where  we  stood ;  we  skirmishers  were  called 
ittck  from  the  Russbach,  and  again  went  into  the  general  line  :  along 
the  whole  extent  of  which  a  dreadful  fire  of  musketry  now  began. 
This  monstrous  noise  of  the  universal,  never-ceasing  crack  of  shots, 
and  still  more,  that  of  the  infinite  jingle  of  iron,  in  handling  of  mor« 
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tlian  twenty-thousand  muskets  all  crowded  together  here,  was  the 
only  new  and  entirely  strange  impression  that  I,  in  these  my  first  ex 
periences  in  war,  could  say  I  had  got ;  all  the  rest  was  in  part  con- 
t'ormable  to  my  preconceived  notion,  in  part  even  below  it :  but 
everything,  the  thunder  of  artillery  never  so  numerous,  every  noise 
I  had  heard  or  figured,  was  trifling,  in  comparison  with  this  continu- 
ous storm-tumult  of  the  small-arms,  as  we  call  them,  —  that  weapon 
by  which  indeed  our  modern  battles  do  chiefly  become  deadly.' 

What  boots  it  ?  Ensign  Varnhagen  and  G.eneralissimo 
Archduke  Karl  are  beaten ;  have  to  retreat  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order.  The  sun  of  Wagram  sets  as  that  of  Austerlitx 
had  done ;  the  war  has  to  end  in  submission  and  marriage : 
and.  as  the  great  Atlantic  tide-stream  rushes  into  every  creek 
and  alters  the  current  there,  so  for  our  Varnhagen  too  a  new 
chapter  opens,  —  the  diplomatic  one,  in  Paris  first  of  all. 
Varnhagen's  experiences  At  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  as  one 
of  his  sections  is  headed,  are  extremely  entertaining.  They 
are  tragical,  comical,  of  mixed  cfiaracter ;  always  dramatic, 
and  vividly  given.  We  have  a  grand  Schwartzenberg  Fes- 
tival, and  the  Emperor  himself,  and  all  high  persons  present 
in  grand  gala;  with  music,  light  and  crowned  goblets;  in  a 
wooden  pavilion,  with  upholstery  and  draperies :  a  rag  of 
drapery  flutters  the  wrong  way  athwart  some  waxlight, 
shrivels  itself  up  in  quick  fire,  kindles  the  other  druperiej*, 
kindles  the  gums  and  woods,  and  all  blazes  into  swiff-choking 
ruin  ;  a  beautiful  Princess  Schwartzenberg,  lost  in  flie  mad 
tumult,  is  found  on  the  morrow  as  ashes  nnud  the  ashes ! 
Then   also   there  are   soirees  of  Imperial   notabilities ;  '  the 

*  gentlemen  walking  about  in  varied  talk,  wherein  you  detect 
*a  certain   ciuitiousness ;  the   lailies  all   solemnly  ranginl   in 

*  their  chairs,  ratiier  silent  for  ladies.'  Berthier  is  a  '  man  of 
composure,'  not  without  higher  capabilities.  Denon,  in  spite 
of  his  kind  speeches,  produces  an  ill  efTect  on  one  ;  and  in 
his  hahit  htihiUe,  with  court-rapier  and  laco-cutfs,  *  looks  like 
a  dizened  H|)e.'  Cardinal  Maury  in  red  stockings,  he  tluU  i 
was  once  Abbi?  Maury,  ♦  pet  son  of  the  sairlet-woman, 
Krhispers  diplomatically  in  your  ear,  in  passing,  **  Nous  avoiu] 
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beaucmip  de  joie  de  vous  voir  id."  But  the  thing  that  will 
best  of  all  suit  us  here,  is  the  presentation  to  Xapoleon 
himself: 

'  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July  (1810),  was  to  be  the  Emperor's  first 
levee  after  that  fatal  occurrence  of  the  fire ;  and  we  were  told  it  would 
be  uncommonly  fine  and  grand.  In  Berlin  I  had  often  accidentally 
seen  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna  and  Schiinbrunn  ;  but  always 
too  far  off  for  a  right  impression  of  him.  At  Prince  Schwartzenberg's 
festival,  the  look  of  tlie  man,  in  that  whirl  of  horrible  occurrences, 
had  effaced  itself  again.  I  assume,  tlierefore,  that  I  saw  him  for  tlic 
first  time  how,  when  I  saw  him  rightly,  near  at  hand,  with  conven- 
ience, and  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The  frequent  opportunities  I 
afterwards  had,  in  the  Tuileries  and  at  Saint-Cloud  (in  the  latter 
place  especially,  at  the  brilhant  theatre,  open  only  to  the  Emperor 
and  his  guests,  where  Talma,  Fleury  and  La  Raucourt  figured),  did 
but  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  complete  that  first  impression. 

'  We  had  driven  to  the  Tuileries,  and  arrived  through  a  great  press 
of  guards  and  people  at  a  cliamber,  of  which  I  had  already  heard, 
under  the  name  of  Salle  des  Ambassadeurs.  The  way  in  which,  here 
in  this  narrow  ill-furnished  pen,  so  many  high  personages  stood 
jammed  together,  had  something  ludicrous  and  insulting  in  it,  and 
was  indeed  the  material  of  many  a  Paris  jest.  — The  richest  uniforms 
and  court-dresses  were,  with  difficulty  and  anxiety,  struggling  hither- 
ward  and  thitherward  ;  intermixed  with  Imperial  liveries  of  men 
handing  refreshments,  who  always,  by  the  near  peril,  suspended 
every  motion  of  those  about  them.  The  talk  was  loud  and  vivacious 
on  all  sides  ;  people  seeking  acquaintances,  seeking  more  room,  seek- 
ing better  light.  Seriousness  of  mood,  and  dignified  concentration 
of  oneself,  seemed  foreign  to  all ;  and  what  a  man  could  not  bring 
with  him,  tliere  was  nothing  here  to  produce.  The  whole  matter 
had  a  distressful,  offensive  air  ;  you  found  yourself  ill-off,  and  wait<;d 
out  of  humour.  My  look,  however,  dwelt  with  especial  pleasure  ou 
the  members  of  our  Austrian  Emb:issy,  whose  bearing  and  demean- 
our did  not  discredit  the  dignity  of  the  old  Imperial  house.  — Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  in  particular,  had  a  stjitcly  aspect ;  ease  without 
negligence,  gravity  without  assumption,  and  over  all  an  honest  good- 
ness of  expression  ;  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  smirking  saloon- 
activity,  the  perked-up  courtierism  and  pretentious  nulhty  of  many 
Uere.  ♦  ♦  * 

'  At  last  the  time  came  for  going-up  to  audience.  On  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  it,  all  rushed  without  order  towards  the  door ;  you 
•queezed  along,  you  pushed  and  shoved  your  neighbour  without 
tpremony.     Chamberlains,  pages  and  guards  filled  the  passages  and 
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antc-charaber ,  restless,  overdone  officiousness  struck  you  here  too ; 
the  soldiers  seemed  the  only  figures  that  knew  how  to  behave  in  their 
business,  —  and  this,  truly,  they  had  learned,  not  at  Court,  but  from 
their  drill-sergeants. 

'  We  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  half-circle  in  the  Audience  Hall, 
and  got  placed  in  several  crowded  ranks,  when  the  cry  of  "  L'Empe- 
rear  !  "  announced  the  appearance  of  Napoleon,  who  entered  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  apartment.  In  simple  blue  uniform,  his  little  hat 
under  his  arm,  he  walked  heavily  towards  us.  His  bearing  seemed 
to  me  to  express  the  contradiction  between  a  will  that  woulc^  attain 
something,  and  a  contempt  for  tliose  by  whom  it  was  to  be  attained. 
An  imposing  appearance  he  would  undoubtedly  have  liked  to  have ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  not  worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring;  acquir- 
ing, I  may  say,  for  by  nature  he  certainly  had  it  not.  Thus  there 
alternated  in  his  manner  a  negligence  and  a  studiedness,  which  com- 
bined themselves  only  in  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  He  turned  first 
to  the  Austrian  Embassy,  which  occupied  one  extremity  of  the  half- 
circle.  The  consequences  of  the  unlucky  festival  gave  occasion  to 
various  questions  and  remarks.  The  Emperor  sought  to  appear 
sympathetic,  he  even  used  words  of  emotion ;  but  this  tone  by  no 
means  succeeded  with  him,  and  accordingly  lie  soon  let  it  drop.  To 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  Kurakin,  who  stood  next,  his  manner  had 
already  clmngod  into  a  rougher ;  and  in  his  farther  progress  some 
face  or  some  thought  must  have  stung  iiiui,  for  he  got  into  violent 
anger ;  broke  stormfully  out  on  some  one  or  other,  not  of  the  most 
important  there,  whose  name  has  now  escaped  me  ;  could  be  pacified 
with  no  answer,  but  demanded  always  new;  rated  and  threatened, 
and  held  tlie  poor  man.  for  a  good  space,  in  tormenting  annihilation. 
Those  wlio  stood  nearer,  and  were  looking  at  this  scene,  not  without 
anxieties  of  their  own.  declared  afterwards  tiiat  tliere  was  no  cause 
at  all  for  such  fury  ;  that  tlie  Emperor  had  merely  been  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  vent  iiis  ill-humour,  and  had  done  so  even  intention- 
ally, on  this  poyr  wiglit,  tiiat  all  the  rest  might  be  thrown  into  duo 
terror,  and  every  opposition  beforehand  beaten  down. 

'  As  he  walked  on,  he  again  endeavoured  to  speak  more  mildly ; 
but  his  jarred  humour  still  sounded  through.  His  words  were  short, 
hanty,  as  if  shot  from  him',  and  on  the  most  indiHtrent  matters  had 
a  (rfissionatc  rapidity  ;  nay  when  he  wished  to  be  kindly,  it  still 
sounded  as  if  he  were  in  anger.  Such  a  raspy,  untamed  voice 
that  of  his  I  have  hardly  heard, 

'  HIm  eyes  wcn-  dark,  overclouded,  fixed  on  the  ground  lx>fore 
liira  ;  and  only  glanced  backwards  in  side-looks  now  and  then,  swift 
and  oliarp.  <»n  the  jxtsoiis  there.  When  he  smiled,  it  wa*  but  the 
mouth  and  a  pvt  uf  Uiu  cheeka  tliat  smiled  ;    brow  and  eyes  r» 
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mained  gloomily  motionless.  If  he  constraiued  these  also,  as  I  have 
subsequently  seen  him  do,  his  countenajice  took  a  still  more  dis- 
torted expression.  This  union  of  gloom  and  smile  had  something 
frightfully  repulsive  in  it.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  people 
who  have  called  this  countenance  gracious,  and  its  kindliness  at- 
tractive. Were  not  his  features,  though  imdeniably  beautiful  in 
the  plastic  sense,  yet  hard  and  rigorous  like  marble ;  foreign  to  all 
trust,  incapable  of  any  heartiness  1 

'  What  he  said,  whenever  I  heard  him  speaking,  was  always  trivial 
both  in  purport  and  phraseology ;  without  spirit,  without  wit,  without 
force,  nay,  at  times,  quite  poor  and  ridiculous.  Faber,  in  his  Notices 
sur  I'Interieur  de  la  France,  has  spoken  expressly  of  his  questions, 
those  questions  which  Napoleon  was  wont  to  prepare  beforehand  for 
certain  persons  and  occasions,  to  gain  credit  therebj-  for  acuteness 
and  special  knowledge.  This  is  literally  true  of  a  visit  he  had  made 
a  short  while  before  to  the  great  Library  :  all  the  way  on  the  stairs, 
he  kept  calling  out  about  that  passage  in  Josephus  where  Jesus  is 
made  mention  of;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  task  here  but  that 
of  showing-off  this  bit  of  learning;  it  had  altogether  the  air  of  a 
question  got  by  heart.  *  *  *  His  gift  lay  in  saying  things  sharp, 
or  at. least  unpleasant;  nay,  when  he  wanted  to  speak  in  another 
sort,  he  often  made  no  more  of  it  than  insignificance :  thus  it  befell 
once,  as  I  myself  witnessed  in  Saint-Cloud,  he  went  through  a 
whole  row  of  ladies,  and  repeated  twenty  times  merely  these  three 
words,  "  II  fait  chaiid."     *     *     * 

'  At  this  time  there  circulated  a  song  on  his  second  marriage ; 
a  piece  composed  in  the  lowest  popular  tone,  but  which  doubtless 
had  originated  in  the  higher  classes.  Napoleon  saw  his  power  and 
splendour  stained  by  a  ballad,  and  breathed  revenge ;  but  the  police 
could  no  more  detect  the  author  than  they  could  the  circulators.  To 
me  among  others  a  copy,  written  in  a  bad  hand  and  without  name, 
had  been  sent  by  the  city -post;  I  had  privately  with  friends  amused 
myself  over  the  burlesque,  and  knew  it  by  heart.  Altogetlier  at  the 
wrong  time,  exactly  as  the  Emperor,  gloomy  and  sour  of  humour, 
was  now  passing  me,  the  words  and  tune  of  that  song  came  into  my 
head ;  and  the  more  I  strove  to  drive  them  back,  the  more  decidedly 
ihey  forced  themselves  forward ;  so  that  ray  imagination,  excited  by 
vhe  very  frightfulness  of  the  thing,  was  getting  giddy,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  breaking-forth  into  tlie  deadliest  offence, — when 
happily  the  audience  came  to  an  end ;  and  deep  repeated  bows  ac- 
companied the  exit  of  Napoleon;  wiio  to  me  had  addressed  none  of 
his  words,  but  did,  as  he  passed,  tiirn  on  me  one  searcliing  glance  of 
\Jie  eye,  with  the  departure  of  which  it  seemed  as  if  a  real  danger 
had  vanished. 
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'  Tlie  Emperor  gone,  all  breathed  free,  as  if  dfeloaded  from  it 
heavy  burden.  By  degrees  the  company  again  grew  loud,  and 
then  v-ent  over  altogether  into  the  noisy  disorder  and  haste  which 
had  ruled  at  the  commencement.  The  French  courtiers,  especially, 
took  pains  to  redeem  tlieir  late  downbent  and  terrified  bearing  by  a 
free  jocularity  now  ;  and  even  in  descending  tlie  stairs  there  arose 
laughter  and  qr  zzing  at  the  levee,  the  solemnity  of  which  had  ended 
here.' 

Such  was  Vanihagen  von  Ense's  presentation  to  Napoleon 
Bdnaparte  in  the  Palace  of  tlie  Tuileries.  What  Varnhagen 
saw  remains  a  possession  for  him  and  for  us.  The  judgment 
he  formed  on  what  he  saw,  will  —  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. For  the  eye  of  the  intellect  '  sees  in  all  objects 
what  it  brought  with  it  the  means  of  seeing.'  Napoleon 
is  a  man  of  the  sort  which  Varnhagen  elsewhere  calls  dai- 
monisch,  a  'daemonic  man;'  whose  meaning  or  magnitude 
is  not  very  measurable  by  men  ;  who,  with  his  ottmness  of 
impulse  and  insigiit,  with  his  mystery  and  strength,  in  a 
word,  with  his  originality  (if  we  will  understand  that), 
reaches  down  into  the  region  of  the  perennial  and  primeval, 
of  the  inarticulate  and  unspeakable  ;  concerning  whom  in- 
numerable things  mjiy  be  said,  and  the  right  thing  not  said 
for  a  long  while,  or  at  all.  We  will  leave  him  standing  on 
his  own  basis,  at  present ;  bullying  the  haple-ss  obscure  func- 
tionary there;  declaring  to  all  the  world  the  meteorological 
fact,  11  fait  chaud. 

Varnhagen,  as  we  see,  has  many  things  to  write  about ; 
but  the  tiling  which  beyond  all  otliei*s  he  rejoices  to  write 
about,  and  would  gladly  sacrifice  all  the  rest  to,  is  the 
memory  of  Rahcl,  his  deceased  wife.  My.^tcrious  indica- 
tions have  of  late  years  flitted  round  us,  concerning  a  certain 
llahei,  a  kind  of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  in  familiar  relation  to  most  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  coinitry  in  her  time.  Travellers  to  (ier- 
many,  now  a  numerous  set  with  us,  ask  you  as  they  return 
from  njsthetic  capitals  and  circles,  "  Do  you  know  Uahel  ?  " 
Marnuis  Custine,  in    the   Revue  de  Paris  (treating  of  this 
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Book  of  RaheVs  Letters)  says,  by  experience  :  '  She  was  a 
'woman  as  extraordinary  as  Madame  de  Stael,  for  her  facul- 
'ties  of  mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas,  her  light  of  sou. 
'  and  her  goodness  of  heart :  she  had,  moreover,  what  the 
'  author  of  Corinne  did  not  pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory ; 
'  she  did  not  write.  The  silence  of  minds  like  hers  is  a  force 
'  too.  With  more  vanity,  a  person  so  superior  would  have 
'sought  to  make  a  public  for  herself:  but  Rahel  desired  only 
'friends.  She  spoke  to  communicate  the  life  that  was  in  her; 
'  never  did  she  speak  to  be  admired.'  Goethe  testifies  that 
she  is  a  '  right  woman  ;  with  the  strongest  feelings  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  completest  mastery  of  them.'  Richter 
addresses  her  by  the  title  gejiugehe,  '  winged  one.'  Such  a 
Rahel  might  be  worth  knowing. 

We  find,  on  practical  inquiry,  that  Rahel  was  of  Berlin ; 
by  birth  a  Jewess,  in  easy,  not  affluent  circumstances ;  who 
lived,  mostly  there,  from  1771  to  1833.  That  her  youth 
passed  in  studies,  struggles,  disapjwinted  passions,  sicknesses, 
and  other  sufferings  and  vivacities  to  which  one  of  her  ex- 
citable organisation  was  liable.  That  she  was  deep  in  many 
spiritual  provinces,  in  Poetry,  in  Art,  in  Philasophy ;  —  the 
first,  for  instance,  or  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  signifi- 
cance of  Goethe,  and  teach  the  Schlegels  to  do  it.  That 
she  wrote  nothing :  but  thought,  did  and  spoke  many  things, 
which  attracted  notice,  admiration  spreading  wider  and  wider. 
That  in  1814  she  became  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  ;  the  loved 
wife,  though  her  age  was  forty-three,  exceeding  his  by  some 
twelve  years  or  more,  and  she  could  never  boast  of  beauty. 
That  without  beauty,  without  wealth,  foreign  celebrity,  or 
any  artificial  nimbus  whatsoever,  she  had  grown  in  her 
silently  progressive  way  to  be  the  most  distinguished  woman 
in  Berlin  ;  admired,  partly  worshipped  by  all  manner  of 
high  persons,  from  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  downwards ; 
making  her  mother's,  and  then  her  husband's  house  the 
aentre  of  an  altogether  brilliant  circle  there.  This  is  the 
social    phenomenon   of   Rahel.'     What    farther    could    be 
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readily  done  to  understand  sucb  a  social  phenomenon  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do;  with  what  success  the  reader  shall 
see. 

First  of  all,  we  have  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Rahel  given 
in  these  Volumes.  It  is  a  face  full  of  thought,  of  affection 
and  energy  ;  with  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  yet  lovable  and 
attractive  in  a  singular  degree.  The  strong  high  brow  and 
still  eyes  are  full  of  contemplation  ;  the  long  upper  lip  (sign 
of  genius,  some  say) '  protrudes  itself  to  fashion  a  curved 
mouth,  condemnable  in  academies,  yet  beautifully  expressive 
of  laughter  and  affection,  of  strong  endurance,  of  noble 
silent  scorn  ;  the  whole  countenance  looking  as  with  cheer- 
ful clearness  through  a  world  of  great  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  one  of  those  faces  which  the  lady  meant  when  slie 
said:  "  But  are  not  all  beautiful  faces  ugly,  then,  to  begin 
with  ?  "  In  the  next  place,  we  have  read  diligently  what- 
soever we  could  anywhere  find  written  about  Rahel ;  and 
have  to  remark  here  that  the  things  written  about  her,  unlike 
some  things  written  by  her,  are  generally  easy  to  read. 
Varnhagen's  account  of  their  intercourse ;  of  his  first  young 
feelings  towards  her,  his  long  waiting,  and  final  meeting  of 
her  in  snowy  weather  under  the  Lindens,  in  company  with 
a  lady  whom  he  knew  ;  his  tremulous  speaking  to  her  there, 
the  rapid  progress  of  their  intimacy ;  and  so  onwards,  tc 
love,  to  marriage :  all  this  is  touching  and  beautiful ;  a 
Petrarcan  romance,  and  yet  a  reality  withal. 

Finally,  we  have  read  in  these  Three  thick  Volumes  of 
Letters,  —  till,  in  the  Second  thick  Volume,  the  reading 
taculty  unhaj)pily  broke  down,  and  had  to  skip  largely 
thenceforth,  only  diving  here  and  there  at  a  venture  with 
considerabh;  intervals !  Such  is  the  melancholy  fact.  It 
must  be  urged  in  defence  that  these  Volumes  are  of  the 
toughest  reading ;  calculated,  as  we  said,  for  Germany  rather 
than  for  England  or  us.  To  be  written  with  such  india- 
pulal)h'  marks  of  ability,  nay  of  genius,  of  depth  and  sin- 
cerity, they  are  the  heaviest  business  we  perhaps  ever  met 
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with.  The  truth  is,  they  do  not  suit  us  at  all.  They  are 
subjective  letters,  what  the  metaphysicians  call  subjective, 
not  objective ;  the  grand  material  of  them  is  endless  de- 
picturing of  moods,  sensations,  miseries,  joys  and  lyrical 
conditions  of  the  writer;  no  definite  picture  drawn,  or 
rarely  any,  of  persons,  transactions  or  events  which  the 
writer  stood  amidst :  a  wrong  material,  as  it  seems  to  us. 
To  what  end,  to  what  end  ?  we  always  ask.  Not  by  look- 
ing at  itself,  but  by  looking  at  things  out  of  itself,  and 
ascertaining  and  ruling  these,  shall  the  mind  become  known. 
*  One  thing  above  all  others,'  says  Goethe  once ;  *  I  have 
never  thought  about  Thinking'  What  a  thrift  of  thinking- 
faculty  there ;  thrift  almost  of  itself  equal  to  a  fortune,  in 
these  days:  ' habe  nie  ans  Denken  gedacht!'  But  how 
much  wastefuller  still  is  it  to  feel  about  Feeling  !  One  is 
wearied  of  that ;  the  healthy  soul  avoids  that.  Thou  shalt 
look  outward,  not  inward.  Gazing  inward  on  one's  own 
self,  —  why,  this  can  drive  one  .mad,  like  the  Monks  of 
Atho-,  if  it  last  too  long  !  Unprofitable  writing  this  sub- 
jective sort  does  seem;  —  at  all  events,  to  the  present  re- 
viewer, no  reading  is  so  insuppoitable.  Nay,  we  ask,  might 
not  the  world  be  entirely  deluged  by  it,  unless  prohibited? 
Every  mortal  is  a  microcosm ;  to  himself  a  »ia<rrocosm,  or 
Universe  large  as  Nature ;  universal  Nature  would  barely 
hold  what  he  could  say  about  himself.  Not  a  dyspeptic 
tailor  on  any  shopboard  of  this  city  but  could  furnish  all 
England,  the  year  through,  with  reading  about  himseh^  about 
his  emotions  and  internal  mysteries  of  woe  and  sensibility,  if 
England  would  read  him.  It  is  a  course  which  leads  no- 
whilher ;  a  course  which  should  be  avoided. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  such  self-utterance  on  the  part  of 
Rahel,  in  these  Letters,  is  in  the  highest  degree  vaporous, 
vague.  Her  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay  is  care- 
less, incondite  ;  with  dashes  and  splashes,  with  notes  of  ad- 
miration, of  interrogation  (nay,  both  together  sometimes), 
with  involutions,  abruptness,  whirls  and  tortuosities  ;  so  th«t 

vol..   IV.  18 
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even  the  grammatical  meaning  is  altogether  burdensome  to 
seize.  And  then  when  seized,  alas,  it  is  as  we  say,  of  due 
likeness  to  the  phraseology ;  a  thing  crude,  not  articulated 
into  propositions,  but  flowing  out  as  in  bursts  of  interjection 
and  exclamation.  No  wonder  the  reading,  faculty  breaks 
down !  And  yet  we  do  gather  gold  grains  of  precious 
thought  here  and  there ;  though  out  of  large  wastes  of  sand 
and  quicksand.  In  fine,  it  becomes  clear,  beyond  doubting, 
both  that  this  Rahel  was  a  woman  of  rare  gifts  and  worth,  a 
woman  of  true  genius  ;  and  also  that  her  genius  has  passed 
away,  and  left  no  impress  of  itself  there  for  us.  These 
printed  Volumes  produce  the  effect  not  of  speech,  but  of 
multifarious,  confused  wind-music.  It  seems  to  require  the 
aid  of  pantomime,  to  tell  us  what  it  means.  But  after  all, 
we  can  understand  how  talk  of  that  kind,  in  an  expressive 
mouth,  with  bright  deep  eyes,  and  the  vivacity  of  social 
movement,  of  question  and  response,  may  have  been  de- 
lightful ;  and  moreover  that,  for  those  to  whom  they  vividly 
recall  such  talk,  these  Letters  may  still  be  dclijrliifiil.  TTcar 
Marquis  de  Custine  a  little  farther : 

'  You  could  not  speak  with  her,  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  witliout 
drawing  from  tliat  fountain  of  liglit  a  shower  of  sparkles.  The 
comic  was  at  her  command  equally  with  the  hifjliest  degree  of  the 
Bublime.  The  proof  that  siie  was  natural  is  that  she  understood 
laughter  as  she  did  grief;  she  took  it  as  a  readier  means  of  showing 
truth  ;  all  had  its  resonance  in  her.  and  her  manner  of  receiving  the 
impressions  which  you  wished  to  communicate  to  her  modified  thera 
in  yourself:  you  loved  her  at  first  because  she  had  atlmirahle  gifts j 
and  then,  what  prevailed  over  everything,  l)ecause  she  was  entertain- 
ing. She  M'as  nothing  for  you,  or  she  was  nil ;  and  slie  could  Ix;  all 
lo  several  at  a  time  without  exciting  jealousy,  so  much  did  her  noble 
nature  participate  in  the  source  of  all  life,  of  all  clearness.     When 

one  has  lost  in  youth  such  a  friend,'  &c.  &c 'It  seems  to 

nie  you  might  defhu"  her  in  one  won! :  she  had  the  head  of  a  snge 
and  the  heart  of  an  apostle,  and  in  spite  of  that,  she  was  a  child  and 
a  woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be.  Her  mind  penetrated  into  the 
obscurest  depths  of  Nature;  she  was  a  thinker  of  .as  much  and  more 
cleiirm-HS  than  our  Theosophist  Saint-Martin,  whom  she  comprehended 
and  admired;  and  she  felt  like  an  artist.     Her  perceptions  were  al 
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Aays  double;  she  attained  the  sublimest  truths  by  two  facultiea 
which  are  incompatible  in  ordinary  naen,  by  feeling  and  by  reflec- 
tion. Uer  friends  asked  of  themselves.  Whence  came  these  flashes 
of  genius  which  she  threw  fi-om  her  in  conversation  ?  Was  it  the 
eflect  of  long  studies  ?  Was  it  the  effect  of  sudden  inspiration  1  It 
was  the  intuition  granted  as  recompense  by  Heaven  to  souls  that  are 
true.  These  martyr  souls  wrestle  for  the  truth,  which  tlioy  have  a 
forecast  of;  they  suffer  for  the  Go<l  whom  they  love,  and  their  whole 
life  is  the  school  of  eternity.'  i 

This  enthusiiistic  testimony  of  the  clever  sentimental  Mar- 
quis is  not  at  all  incredible  to  us,  in  its  way  :  yet  from  these 
Letters  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  produce  that  were  ade- 
quate to  make  it  good.  As  was  said  already,  it  is  not  to  be 
made  good  by  excerpts  and  written  documents  ;  its  proof 
rests  in  the  memory  of  living  witnesses.  Meanwhile,  from 
these  same  wastes  of  sand,  and  even  of  quicksand,  dangerous 
to  linger  in,  we  will  try  to  gather  a  few  grains  the  most  like 
gold,  that  it  may  be  guessejl,  by  the  charitable,  whether  or 
not  a  Pactolus  once  flowed  there  : 

'  If  there  be  miracles,  they  are  those  that  are  in  our  own  breast ; 
what  we  do  not  know,  we  call  by  that  name.  How  astonished, 
almost  how  ashamed  are  we,  when  the  inspired  moment  comes,  and 
we  get  to  know  them  ! ' 

'  One  is  late  in  learning  to  lie:  and  late  in  learning  to  speak  the 
truth.'  —  'I  cannot,  because  I  cannot  lie.  Fancy  not  that  I  take 
credit  for  it:  I  cannot,  just  as  one  cannot  plaj-  upon  the  flute.' 

*  In  the  meanest  hut  is  a  romance,  if  you  knew  the  hearts  there.' 

'  So  long  as  we  do  not  take  even  the  injustice  which  is  done  us, 
uid  which  forces  the  burning  tears  from  us  ;  so  long  as  we  "do  not 
Lnks  even  this  for  just  and  right,  we  are  in  the  thickest  darkness, 
without  dawn.' 

'  Manure  with  despair,  — but  let  it  be  genuine  ;  and  yon  will  have 
a  noble  harvest.' 

'True  misery  is  ashamed  of  itself;  hides  itself,  and  does  not  com- 
plain.    You  may  knov  it  by  that.' 

•  What  a  commonplace  man  !  If  he  did  not  live  in  the  same  time 
irith  us;  no  mortal  woidd  mention  him.' 

'Have  you  remarked   that   Homer,  whenever  he  speaks  of  the 

1  Bevue  de  Pari*   Novembre  1837, 
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water,  is  always  great ;  as  Goethe  is,  when  he  speaks  of  tlic 
ttars  ? ' 

'  If  one  were  to  say,  "  You  think  it  easy  to  be  original :  but  no,  it 
is  difficult,  it  costs  a  whole  life  of  labour  and  exertion,"  —  you  would 
tliink  him  mad,  and  ask  no  more  questions  of  hiiu.  And  yet  his 
opinion  would  be  altogether  true,  and  plain  enough  withal.  Origi 
nal,  I  grant,  every  man  might  be,  and  must  be,  if  men  did  not  al- 
most always  admit  mere  undigested  hearsays  into  their  head,  and 
fling  them  out  again  undigested.  Whoever  honestly  questions  him- 
self, and  faithfully  answers,  is  busied  continually  with  all  that  pre- 
sents itself  in  life ;  and  is  incessantly  inventing,  had  the  tiling  been 
invented  never  so  long  before.  Honesty  belongs  as  a  first  condition 
to  good  tiiinking ;  and  there  are  almost  as  few  absolute  dunces  as 
geniuses.  Genuine  dunces  would  always  be  original ;  but  there  are 
none  of  them  genuine :  they  have  almost  always  understanding 
enougii  to  he  dishonest.' 

'  He  (tiie  blockhead)  tumbled  out  on  me  his  definition  of  genius: 
the  trivial  old  distinctions  of  intellect  and  heart ;  as  if  there  ever 
was,  or  could  be,  a  great  intellect  with  a  mean  heart ! ' 

'  Goethe ■?  When  I  think  of  him,  tears  come  into  my  ejes  :  all 
other  men  I  love  with  my  own  strength ;  he  teaclies  me  to  love  with 
his.     My  Poet ! ' 

'  Slave-trade,  war,  marriage,  working-classes  :  —  and  they  arc  as- 
tonislied,  and  keep  clouting,  and  rcmending '! ' 

'  The  whole  world  is,  properly  speaking,  a  tragic  eiulxtnus.' 

' I  here,  Kahel  the  Jewess,  feel  that  I  am  as  unique  as 

the  greatest  appearance  in  this  earth.  Tlie  greatest  artist,  phiioso- 
plier,  or  poet,  is  not  above  me.  We  are  of  the  same  element :  in  the 
same  rank,  and  stand  together.  Whichever  would  exclude  Uie 
other,  excludes  only  himself.  But  to  me  it  was  appdinled  not  to 
write  or  act,  but  lo  live:  I  lay  in  embryo  till  my  century  ;  and  then 
was,  in  outward  respects,  so  Jinny  autii/.  —  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  tell  you.  But  \mn,  as  I  know  it,  is  a  life  too  :  and  1  think  with 
myself,  I  am  one  of  those  figures  which  Humanity  was  fated  to 
evolve,  and  tlien  never  to  use  more,  never  lo  have  more  :  uie  "l^i 
one  can  comfort.'  — '  Why  tiot  be  l)eside  oneself,  dear  friend  ?  There 
are  beautiful  parentheses  in  life,  which  In-long  neither  to  us  nor  to 
others :  l>i>autiful  1  name  them,  Iwcaiise  they  give  us  a  freedom  we 
could  not  get  by  sound  sense.  Who  would  volunteer  to  have  a 
nervous  fever  1  And  yet  it  may  save  one's  life.  I  love  rage;  I  use 
it,  and  patronise  it.'  —  'Be  not  alarmed;  1  am  commonly  calinvr, 
IJut  when  I  write  to  a  /ricHiI'K  hiuirt,  it  conies  to  juiss  that  the  sultry 
laden  horizon  of  niy  soul  breaks  out  in  lightning.  Heavenly  nicl 
'ovc  lightning.' 
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*  To  Varnhagen One  thing  I  must  write  to  thee     what  I 

Ihouglit  of  last  night  in  bed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Tliat 
I,  as  a  relative  and  pupil  of  Shakspeare,  have,  from  my  childhood 
upwards,  occupied  myself  much  with  death,  thou  mayest  believe 
But  never  did  my  own  death  affect  me;  nay,  I  did  not  even  think 
of  this  fact,  that  I  was  not  affected  by  it.  Now,  last  night  there  was 
sometiiing  I  had  to  write ;  I  said,  Varnhagen  must  know  this  thing, 
if  he  is  to  think  of  me  after  I  am  dead.  And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
I  must  die;  as  if  my  heart  were  flitting-away  over  this  earth,  and  I 
must  follow  it;  and  my  death  gave  me  pity  :  for  never  before,  as  I 
now  saw,  had  I  thouglit  that  it  would  give  anybody  pity :  of  thee 
I  knew  it  would  do  so,  and  yet  it  was  die  first  time  in  my  life  I  had 
seen  this,  or  known  that  I  had  never  seen  it.  In  such  solitude  have 
I  lived  :  comprehend  it !  I  thought.  When  lam  dead,  then  first  will 
Varnhagen  know  what  sufferings  I  had ;  and  all  his  lamenting  will 
be  in  vain  ;  the  figure  of  me  meets  him  again,  througli  all  eternity, 
no  more  ;  swept  away  am  I  then,  as  our  poor  Prince  Louis  is.  And 
no  one  can  be  kind  to  me  then ;  with  the  strongest  will,  with  the 
effort  of  despair,  no  one ;  and  this  thought  of  thee  about  me  was 
what  at  last  affected  me.  I  must  write  of  this,  though  it  aflSict  thee 
never  so.' 

'To  Rose,  a  younger  sister,  on  her  mairhge  in  Amsterdam. —  Paris, 

1801 Since  thy  last  letter  I  am  sore  downcast.     Gone  art 

thou !  No  Rose  comes  stepping-in  to  me  with  true  foot  and  heart, 
who  knows  me  altogether,  knows  all  my  sorrows  altogether.  When 
I  am  sick  of  body  or  soul,  alone,  alone,  thou  comest  not  to  me  any 
more ;  thy  room  empty,  quite  empty,  forever  empty.  Thou,  art 
away,  to  try  thy  fortune.  O  Heaven  !  and  to  me  not  even  tiging  is 
permitted.  Am  not  /  in  luck  !  The  garden  in  the  Lindenstrasse, 
where  we  used  to  be  with  Hanne  and  Feu  —  was  it  not  beautiful  ?  — 
I  will  call  it  Rose  now  ;  with  Hanne  and  Hanse  will  I  go  often  thither, 
and  none  shall  know  of  it.  Dost  thou  recollect  that  night  when  I 
w  as  to  set  out  with  Fink,  the  time  before  last  %  How  thou  hadst 
to  sleep  up-stairs,  and  then  to  stay  with  me  ?  O  my  sister,  I  might 
be  as  ill  again  —  though  not  for  that  cause  :  and  tiiou  too,  what  may 
no'  lie  before  thee  !  But  no,  thy  name  is  Rose  ;  thou  hast  Uue  ey€8, 
and  a  far  other  life  than  1  with  my  stars  and  black  ones.  *  *  * 
Salute  Mamma  a  million  times;  tell  her  I  congratulate  her  from  the 
luart ;  the  more  so,  as  /  can  never  give  her  such  a  pleasure!  God 
willed  it  not.  But  I,  in  her  place,  would  have  great  pity  for  a  child 
10  circumstanced.  Yet  let  her  not  lament  for  me.  I  know  all  lier 
jtooilness,  and  thank  her  with  my  soul.  Tell  her  I  have  the  fate  of 
ttations,  and  of  the  greatest  men,  before  my  eye»  here  :  they  too  gc 
rumbling  even  so  on  the  great  sea  of  Existence,  mounting,  sinking, 
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swallowed  up.  From  of  old  all  men  have  seemed  to  me  like  »()ring 
dIossoius,  which  the  wind  blows  off  and  whirls;  none  knows  where 
they  fall,  and  the  fewest  come  to  fruit.' 

Poor  Rjihel !  The  Frenchman  said  above,  she  was  an 
artist  and  apostle,  yet  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  child  and 
woman.  But  we  must  stop  short.  One  other  Hitle  scene, 
a  scene  from  her  death-bed  by  Varnhagen,  must  end  tho 
tragedy  : 

' She  said  to  me  one  morning,  after  a  dreadful  night, 

witli  the  penetrating  tone  of  that  lovely  voice  of  hers  :  "  Oh,  I  am 
8^7/  happy  ;  I  am  God's  creature  still ;  He  knows  of  me  ;  I  shall  come 
to  see  how  it  was  good  and  needful  for  me  to  suffer  :  of  a  surety  I 
had  something  to  loarn  by  it.  And  am  I  not  already  happy  in  thU 
trust,  and  in  all  the  love  that  I  feel  and  meet  with  ?  "• 

'  In  this  manner  siie  spoke,  one  day,  among  otiier  things,  with  joy- 
ful heartiness,  of  a  dream  which  always  from  childhood  she  had  re- 
membered and'  taken  comfort  from.  "  In  my  seventh  year,"  said 
she,  "  I  dreamt  that  I  saw  God  quite  near  me ;  he  stoml  expanded 
above  me,  and  his  mantle  wns  the  wlioic  sky ;  on  a  corner  of  this 
mantle  I  had  leave  to  rest,  and  lay  tliere  in  peaceable  felicity  till  I 
awoke.  Ever  since,  through  my  whole  life,  this  dream  has  returned 
on  me,  and  in  the  worst  times  was  present  also  in  my  waking  mo- 
ments, and  a  heavenly  comfort  to  me.  I  had  leave  to  throw  myself 
at  God's  feet,  on  a  corner  of  his  mantle,  and  he  screened  me  from 
all  sorrow  there  :  He  permitted  it."  *  *  *  The  following  words, 
which  I  felt  called  to  write  down  exactly  as  she  spoke  them  on  the 
2d  of  March,  are  also  remarkable  :  "  What  a  history  !  "  cried  she, 
with  deep  emotion  :  "  A  fugitive  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  ara  I 
here  ;  and  find  help,  love  and  kind  care  among  you.  To  thee,  dear 
August,  was  I  sent  by  tiiis  guiding  of  God.  and  thou  to  me  ;  from 
afar,  from  the  old  times  of  Jacob  and  tlie  I'atriarclis !  Witii  a 
sacred  joy  I  tliink  of  this  my  origin,  of  all  this  wiile  web  of  pre- 
arrangement.  How  tlie  oldest  remembrances  of  mankind  are  unitr-d 
with  the  newest  reality  of  things,  and  the  most  distant  times  and 
places  are  brought  together.  What,  for  so  long  a  jn-riiMl  of  my  life, 
I  ccmsidereil  as  the  worst  ignominy,  tlie  sorest  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune, tiiat  1  was  born  a  tiewess,  this  I  would  Jiot  part  with  now  for 
any  price.  Will  it  not  Ik?  even  so  with  these  pains  of  sickness? 
Shall  I  not,  one  day,  tnoimt  joyfully  i\U\\\  on  flum  too;  feel  that  I 
could  not  want  them  for  any  price  ?  <)  August,  this  is  just,  this  is 
true;  we  will  try  to  goon  thus  I  "  Then'ujxui  sin-  said,  with  many 
tear*,  "  Dear  August,  my  heart  is  refreshed  to  its  inmost :  I  have 
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ihought  of  Jesus,  and  wept  over  his  sorrows :  I  have  felt,  for  the 
first  time  felt,  that  he  is  my  brother.  And  Mary,  what  must  not 
she  have  suffered  !  She  saw  her  beloved  Son  in  agony,  and  did  not 
sink ;  she  stood  at  the  Cross.  That  I  could  not  liave  done ;  I  am 
not  strong  enough  for  that.  Forgive  me,  God,  I  confess  how  weak 
lam."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

'  At  nightfall,  on  the  6th  of  March,'  Rahel  felt  herself  easier  than 
for  long  before,  and  expressed  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  new 
dressed.  As  she  could  not  be  persuaded  ttom  it,  this  was  done, 
though  with  tlie  greatest  precaution.  She  herself  was  busily  helpful 
in  it,  and  signified  great  contentment  that  she  had  got  it  accom- 
plished. She  felt  so  well  she  expected  to  sleep.  She  wished  me 
good-night,  and  bade  me  also  go  and  sleep.  Even  the  maid,  Dora, 
was  to  go  and  sleep ;  however,  she  did  not. 

'  It  might  be  about  midnight,  and  I  was  still  awake,  when  Dora 
called  me  :  "  I  was  to  come,  she  was  much  worse."  Instead  of  sleep, 
Rahel  had  found  only  suffering,  one  distress  added  to  another ;  and 
now  all  had  combined  into  decided  spasm  of  the  breast.  I  found 
her  in  a  state  little  short  of  that  she  had  passed  six  days  ago.  The 
medicines  left  for  such  an  occurrence  (regarded  as  possible,  not 
probable)  were  tried ;  but,  this  time,  with  little  effect.  The  fright- 
ful struggle  continued ;  and  the  beloved  sufferer,  writhing  in  Dora's 
arms,  cried,  several  times,  "  This  pressure  against  her  breast  was 
not  to  be  borne,  was  crushing  her  heart  out : "  the  breathing,  too, 
was  painfully  diflBcult.  She  complained  that  "  it  was  getting  into 
her  head  now,  that  she  felt  like  a  cloud  there ; "  she  leaned  back 
with  that.  A  deceptive  hope  of  some  alleviation  gleamed  on  us  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  out  forever;  the  eyes  were  dimmed,  the 
mouth  distorted,  the  limbs  lamed !  In  this  state  the  Doctors  found 
her;  their  remedies  were  all  bootless.  An  unconscious  hour  and 
half,  during  which  the  breast  still  occasionally  struggled  in  spas- 
modic efforts, —  and  this  noble  life  breathed-out  its  last.  The  sight 
I  saw  then,  while  kneeling  almost  hfeless  at  her  bed,  stamped  itself 
glowing  forever  into  my  heart.' 

So  died  Rahel  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  born  Levin,  a  sin- 
«^lar  biographic  phenomenon  of  this  century ;  a  woman  of 
genius,  of  true  depth  and  worth ;  whose  secluded  life,  as  one 
tannot  but  <ee,  had  in  it  a  greatness  far  beyond  whht  has 
Tiany  times  fixed  the  public  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ; 
a  woman  equal  to  the  highest  thoughts  of  her  centui-y ;  m 
whom  it  was  not  arrogance,  we  do  believe,  but  a  just  self- 
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consciousness,  to  feel  that  '  the  highest  philosopher,  or  poet, 
or  artist  was  not  above  her,  but  of  a  like  element  and  rank 
'  with  her.'  That  such  a  woman  should  have  lived  un- 
known and,  as  it  were,  silent  to  the  world,  is  peculiar  in  thi« 
time. 

We  say  not  that  she  was'  equal  to  De  Statil,  nor  the  con- 
trary ;  neither  that  she  might  have  written  De  Stael's  books, 
nor  even  that  she  might  not  have  written  far  better  books. 
She  has  ideas  unequalled  in  De  Stael ;  a  sincerity,  a  pure 
tenderness  and  genuineness  which  that  celebrated  person  had 
not,  or  had  lost.  But  what  then  ?  The  subjunctive,  the 
optative  are  vague  moods :  there  is  no  tense  one  can  found 
on  but  the  preterite  of  the  indicative.  Enough  for  us,  Raliel 
did  not  write.  She  sat  imprisoned,  or  it  might  be  sheltered 
and  fosteringly  embowered,  in  those  circumstances  of  hers ; 
siie  '  was  not  appointed  to  write  or  to  act,  but  only  to  live.' 
Call  her  not  unhappy  on  that  account,  call  her  not  useless; 
nay,  perhaps,  call  her  hap{)ier  and  usefuller.  Blessed  are 
the  liumble,  are  they  that  are  not  known.  It  is  written, 
*  Seekest  ihou  great  things,  seek  them  not : '  live  where  thou 
art,  only  live  wisely,  live  diligently.  Rahel's  life  was  not 
an  idle  one  for  herself  or  for  others  :  how  many  souls  may 
the  '  sparkles  showering  from  that  light-fountain'  have  kin- 
dled and  illuminated  ;  whose  new  virtue  goes  on  proj)agat- 
ing  itself,  increasing  itself,  under  incalculable  combinations, 
and  will  be  found  in  far  places,  after  many  days !  Slu*  left 
no  stamp  of  herself  on  j)aper ;  but  in  other  ways,  doubt  it 
not,  the  virtue  of  her  working  in  this  world  will  survive  all 
paper.  For  the  working  of  the  good  and  brave,  seen  or  un- 
seen, endures  literally  forever,  and  cannot  die.  Is  a  thing 
nothing  because  the  Morning  Papers  have  not  mentioned 
it?  Or  can  a  nothing  be  made  something,  by  never  so 
much  ^babbling  of  it  there  ?  Far  better,  probably,  that  no 
Morning  or  Evening  Paper  mentioned  it  ;  that  the  right 
hand  knew  not  what  the  left  was  doing !  Kaliel  might 
have  written  books,  celebrated   bookd.     And  yet,  what  of 
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books  ?  Ilast  thou  not  already  a  Bible  to  Avrite,  and  pub- 
lish in  print  that  is  eternal ;  namely,  a  Life  to  lead  ?  Si- 
lence too  is  great :  there  should  be  great  silent  ones  too. 

Beautiful  it  is  to  see  and  understand*  that  no  worth,  known 
re  unknown,  can  die  even  in  this  earth.  The  work  an  un- 
known good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing 
hidden  underground,  secretly  making  the  ground  green  ;  it 
flows  and  flows,  it  joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets  ; 
one  day,  it  will  start  forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well.  Ten 
dumb  centuries  had  made  the  speaking  Dante ;  a  well  he 
of  many  veinlets.  "William  Burnes,  or  Burns,  was  a  poor 
peasant ;  could  not  prosper  in  his  '  seven  acres  of  nursery- 
ground,'  nor  any  enterprise  of  trade  and  toil ;  had  to  '  thole 
a  factor's  snash,'  and  read  attorney-letters,  in  his  poor  hut, 
'  which  threw  us  all  into  tears  : '  a  man  of  no  money-capital 
at  all,  of  no  account  at  all  :  yet  a  brave  man,  a  wise  and 
just,  in  evil  fortune  faithful,  unconquerable  to  the  death. 
And  there  wept  withal  among  the  others  a  boy  named  Holh 
ert,  with  a  heart  of  melting  pity,  of  greatness  and  fiery  wrath  ; 
and  his  voice,  fashioned  here  by  this  poor  father,  does  it  not 
already  reach,  like  a  great  elegy,  like  a  stern  prophecy,  to 
the  ends  of  the  world?  'Let  me  make  the  songs,  and  you 
shall  make  the  laws ! '  What  chancellor,  king,  senator, 
begirt  with  never  such  sumptuosity,  dyed  velvet,  blaring 
and  celebrity,  could  you  have  named  in  England  that  was 
so  momentous  as  that  William  Burns  ?     Courage  !  — 

We  take  leave  of  Varahag^n  with  true  goodwill,  and 
heartily  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  has 
given  ua. 
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PETITION  ON  THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL.1 
[1839.] 

To  tho  Honourable  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament 
assembled,  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Writer  of 
Books, 

Humbly  showeth. 

That  your  petitioner  has  written  certain  books,  being  in- 
cited thereto  by  various  innocent  or  laudable  considerations, 
chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in  the  end  be 
found  to  be  worth  something. 

That  your  petitioner  had  not  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Tegg,  or  any  Publisher,  Republisher,  Printer, 
Bookseller,  Bookbuyer,  or  other  the  like  man,  or  body  of 
men,  any  encouragement  or  countenance  in  .writing  of  said 
books,  or  to  discern  any  chance  of  receiving  such  ;  but  wrote 
them  by  effort  of  his  own  and  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

That  all  useful  labour  is  worthy  of  recompense;  that  all 
honest  labour  is  worthy  of  the  chance  of  recompense  ;  tliut 
the  giving  and  assuring  to  each  man  what  recompense  his 
labour  has  actually  merited,  may  be  said  to  be  the  business 
of  all  Legislation,  Polity,  Government  and  Social  Arrange- 
ment whatsoever  among  men;  —  a  business  indi<p('nsal)le 
to  attempt,  impossible  to  accomplish  accurately,  diincult  to 
accompn>h  witiiout  inaccuracies  that  become  enormous,  in- 
•<upportable,  and  the  parent  of  Social  Confusions  which  nevei 
Hitdgctlier  end. 

Tiiat  your  petitioner  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recora 
1  The  ExAMiMKii,  April  7,  1889. 
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pen.-e  in  money  this  labour  of  his  may  deserve;  whether  it 
deserves  any  recompense  in  money,  or  whether  money  in 
any  quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like. 

That  this  his  labour  has  found  hitherto,  in  money  or 
money's  worth,  small  recompense  or  none  ;  that  he  is  by  no 
means  sure  of  its  ever  finding  recompense,  but  thinks  that, 
if  so,  it  will  be  at  a  distant  time,  when  he,  the  labourer,  will 
probably  no  longer  be  in  need  of  money,  and  those  dear  to 
him  will  still  be  in  need  of  it. 

That  the  law  does  at  least  protect  all  persons  in  selling 
the  production  of  their  labour  at  what  they  can  get  for  it,  in 
all  market-places,  to  all  lengths  of  time.  Much  more  than 
this  the  law  does  to  many,  but  so  much  it  does  to  all,  and 
less  than  this  to  none. 

That  your  petitioner  cannot  discover  himself  to  have  done 
unlawfully  in  this  his  said  labour  of  writing  books,  or  to 
have  l>ecome  criminal,  or  have  forfeited  the  law's  protection 
thereby.  Contrariwise  your  petitioner  believes  firmly  that 
he  is  innocent  in  said  labour;  that  if  he  be  found  in  the 
long-run  to  have  written  a  genuine  enduring  book,  his  merit 
therein,  and  desert  towards  England  and  English  and  other 
men,  will  be  considerable,  not  easily  estimable  in  money  ; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  book  proves  false  and  ephem- 
eral, he  and  it  will  be  abolished  and  forgotten,  and  no  harm 
done. 

That,  in  this  manner,  your  petitioner  plays  no  unfair  game 
against  the  world  ;  his  stake  being  life  itself,  so  to  speak  (for 
the  penalty  is  death  by  starvation),  and  the  world's  stak«* 
nothing  till  once  it  see  the  dice  thi-own  ;  so  that  in  any  citse 
the  world  cannot  lose. 

Tliat  in  the  happy  and  long-doubtful  event  of  the  game's 
going  in  his  lavour,  your  petitioner  submits  that  the  small 
winnings  thereof  do  belong  to  him  or  his,  and  that  no  other 
mortal  has  justly  either  part  or  lot  in  them  at  all,  now, 
henceforth,  or  forever. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable   House  to  pro- 
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tecL  him  in  said  liappy  and  long-doubtful  event  ;  and  {hy 
passing  your  Copyright  Bill)  forbid  ail  Thomas  Teggs  and 
other  extraneous  persons,  entirely  unconeeriied  in  tliis  ad- 
venture of  liis,  to  steal  from  him  his  small  winnings,  for  a 
space  of  sixty  years  at  shortest.  After  sixty  years,  uidess 
your  Honourable  House  provide  otherwise,  they  may  begin 
to  steal. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Thomas  Cakltlk. 
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ON  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  VENGEUR.* 

[1839.] 
TO   OLIVER  YORKE,   ESQ. 

Dear  Yorke,  —  Shall  we  now  overhaul  that  story  of  the 
Sinking  of  the  Vengeur,  a  little  ;  and  let  a  discerning  public 
judge  of  the  same  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  not  to  end  till  I  have  got  to  some  conclusion. 
As  nrmny  readers  are  probably  in  the  dark,  and  young  per- 
sons may  not  have  so  much  as  heard  of  the  Vengeur,  we  had 
perhaps  better  take-up  the  matter  ab  ovo,  and  study  to  carry 
uninstructed  mankind  comfortably  along  with  us  ad  mala. 

I  find,  therefore,  worthy  Yorke,  in  searching  through  old 
files  of  newspapers,  and  other  musty  articles,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June  1794, 
a  brilliant  audience  was,  as  often  happens,  assembled  at  the 
Opera  House  here  in  London.  Radiance  of  various  kinds, 
and  melody  of  fiddlestrings  and  windpipes,  cartilaginous  or 
metallic,  was  filling  all  the  place,  —  when  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual entered  with  a  wet  Newspaper  in  his  pocket,  and  ti- 
dings that  Lord  Howe  and  the  English  fleet  had  come-up  with 
Villaret-Joyeuse  and  the  French,  off  the  coast  of  Bre>t,  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  him.^  The  agitation  spread 
from  bench  to  bench,  from  box  to  box  ;  so  that  the  wet 
Newspaper  had  finally  to  be  read  from  the  stage,  and  all  the 
musical  instruments,  human  and  other,  had  to  strike-up  Jittle 
Britannia,  the  brilliant  audience  all  standing,  and  such  of 

'  Chaser's  Maoazixk,  No.  116.  «  Morning  Chronicle  of  June  1794 
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them  as  had  talent  joining  in  chorus,  —  before  the  usual 
squaUacci  melody,  natural  to  the  place,  could  be  allowed  to 
proceed  again.  This  was  the  first  intimation  men  had  of 
Howe's  victory  of  the  1st  of  June  ;  on  the  following  evening 
London  was  illuminated:  the  Gazette  had  been  published, — 
some  six  ships  taken,  and  a  seventh,  named  Vengeur,  which 
iiad  been  sunk:  a  very  glorious  victory:  and  the  joy  of 
people's  minds  was  considerable. 

For  tlie  remainder  of  that  month  of  June  1794,  and  over 
into  July,  the  Newspapers  enliven  themselves  with  the  usual 
succession  of  despatches,  private  narratives,  anecdotes,  com- 
mentaiies  and  rectifications;  unfolding  gradually,  as  their 
way  is,  how  the  matter  has  actually  passed ;  till  each  reader 
may  form  some  tolerably  complete  image  of  it,  till  each  at 
least  has  had  enough  of  it ;  and  the  glorious  victory  sub- 
merges in  the  general  flood,  giving  place  to  other  glories. 
Of  the  Vengeur  that  sank,  there  want  not  anecdotes,  though 
they  are  not  of  a  very  prominent  kind.  The  Vengeur,  it 
seems,  was  engaged  with  the  Brunswick ;  the  Brunswick 
had  stuck  close  to  her,  and  the  fight  was  very  hot ;  indeed, 
the  two  ships  were  hooked  together  by  the  Brunswick's 
anchors,  and  stuck  so  till  the  Vengeur  had  got  enough  ;  but 
the  anchors  at  last  gave  way,  and  the  Brunswick,  herself 
much  disabled,  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  enemy's  flying  ships, 
and  had  to  run  before  the  wind,  and  so  escape  them.  The 
Vengeur,  entirely  powerless,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Alfred,  by  the  Oul/oden,  or  by  both  of  them  together;  and 
eank  after  not  many  minutes.  All  this  is  in  the  English  News- 
papers ;  this,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  tjie  English  ver- 
sion  of  Howe's  victory,  —  in  which  the  sinking  Vengeur  is 
noticeable,  but  plays  no  pre-eminently  distinguished  part. 

The  same  English  Newspapers  publish,  as  they  receive 
them,  generally  without  any  commentary  whatever,  (he  mk- 
jessive  French  versions  of  the  matter ;  the  same  (hat  can 
now  bo  read  more  conveniently,  in  tiieir  original  language 
Si  the  C/ioix  dcs  Rapports,  vol.  xiv.,  and  elsewhere.     The 
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French  Convention  was  now  sitting,  in  its  Reign  of  Terror 
fighting  for  life  and  death,  with  all  weapons,  against  all  men. 
The  French  Convention  had  of  course  to  give  its  own  ver- 
sion of  this  matter,  the  best  it  could.  Barrere  was  the  man 
to  do  that.  On  the  15th  of  June,  accordingly,  Bai-rere  re- 
ports that  it  is  a  glorious  victory  for  France  ;  that  the  fight, 
indeed,  was  sharp,  and  not  unattended  witli  loss,  the  ennemis 
du  genre  humain  being  achames  against  us ;  but  that,  never 
theless,  these  gallant  French  war-ships  did  so  shatter  and 
astonish  the  enemy  on  this  1st  of  June  and  the  preceding 
days,  that  the  enemy  shore-off;  and,  on  the  morrow,  our  in- 
valuable American  cargo  of  naval  stores,  safely  stowed  in 
the  fleet  of  transport-ships,  got  safe  througli ;  —  which  latter 
statement  is  a  fact,  the  transport-ships  having  actually  es- 
caped unmolested ;  they  sailed  over  the  very  place  of  battle, 
baw  the  wreck  of  burnt  and  shattered  things,  still  tumbling  on 
the  waters,  and  knew  that  a  battle  had  been.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  becomes  impossible  to  conceal  that  the  glorious 
victory  for  France  has  yielded  six  captured  ships  of  war  to 
the  English,  and  one  to  the  briny  maw  of  Ocean ;  that,  in 
short,  the  glorious  victory  has  been  what  in  unofficial  lan- 
guage is  called  a  sheer  defeat.  Whereupon,  after  some 
recriminating  and  flourishing  from  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andr^ 
and  others,  how  the  captain  of  the  Jacobin  behaved  ill,  and 
various  men  and  things  behaved  ill,  conspiring  to  tarnish  the 
laurels  of  the  Republic,  —  Barrere  adroitly  takes  a  new 
tack ;  will  show  that  if  we  French  did  not  beat,  we  did  bet- 
ter, and  are  a  spectacle  for  the  very  gods.  Fixing  on  the 
sunk  Vengeur,  Barrere  publishes  his  famed  Rapport  c?m  21 
Messidor  (9th  July  1794),  setting  forth  how  Republican 
valour,  conquered  by  unjust  fortune,  did  nevertheless  in 
dying  earn  a  glory  that  will  never  die,  but  flame  there  for- 
ever, as  a  symbol  and  prophecy  of  victories  without  end  : 
how  the  Vengeur,  in  short,  being  entirely  disabled,  and  inca- 
pable of  commonplace  flight,  flew  desperate,  and  refused  to 
strike,  though  sinking ;   how  the  enemies  fired  on  her,  but 
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she  returned  their  fire,  shot  aloft  all  her  tricolor  ?treamer>, 
shouted  Vive  la  Repuhlique  ;  nay,  fired  the  guns  of  her  up- 
per deck,  when  the  lower  decks  weie  already  sunk  ;  and  !?o, 
in  this  mad  whirlwind  of  fire  and  shouting,  and  invincible 
despair,  went  down  into  the  ocean-depths ;  Vive  la  Jiepu- 
blique,  and  a  universal  volley  from  the  upper  deck,  being  the 
last  sounds  she  made.  This  Report  too  is  translated  accu- 
rately, in  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  July  26,  1794 ;  and 
published  without  the  smallest  commentary  there.  The  Ven- 
geurwith  all  her  crew  being  down  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  it  is 
not  of  course  they  that  can  vouch  for  this  heroic  feat ;  neither 
is  it  the  other  French,  who  had  all  fled  by  that  time :  no,  the 
testimony  is  still  more  indubitable,  that  of  our  enemies  them- 
selves ;  it  is  '  from  the  English  Newspapers '  that  Barrere 
professes  to  have  gathered  these  heart-inspiring  details,  the 
candour  even  of  these  ennemis  achames  could  not  conceal 
them,  —  which,  therefore,  let  all  Frenchmen  believe  as  a 
degree  truer  than  truth  itself,  and  rejoice  in  accordingly. 
To  all  this,  as  was  said,  the  Enghsh  Newspapers  seem  to 
have  made  no  reply  whatever. 

The  French,  justly  proud  of  so  heroic  a  feat,  a  degree 
truer  than  truth  itself,  did  make,  and  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  make,  what  demonstration  was  fit.     Convention  df- 
cree,  Convention  decrees  were  solemnly   passed  about    this 
suicidal  Vengeur ;  the  deathless  suicidal  Vengeur  is  written 
deep  in  innumerable  French   songs   and   psalmodyings ;    . 
wooden  Model  of  the   Vengeur,  solemnly  consecrated  in  tli 
Pautheon  of  Great  Men,  beckoned  figuratively  from  iL>*  pej:, 
'  Aux  grands  hommesy  la  patrie  reconnaissante  !  '  —  and  han;.'^ 
there,  or  in  the  Mrse^  Naval,  beckoning,  I  believe,  at   tlii 
hour.     Id  an  ag'  o^  miracles,  such  as  the  Reign  of  Terroi 
one  know'B  n^  f'  first  view  what  is  incredible:    such  lou 
universal  proc'umation,  and  the  silence  of  the  English  (littl 
interested,  indeed,  to  fk-ny),  seem  to  have  produced  an  almost 
universal  belief  bo»h  in  France  and  here.     Doubts,  I  now 
And,  were  more  '.0\n-  once  started  by  sceptics  even  among 
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the  French,  —  In  a  suitable  low  tone ;  but  the  *  solemn  Con- 
vention decrees,'  the  wooden  '  ATodele  du  Vengeur '  hanging 
visible  there,  the  *  glory  of  France  ? '  Such  doubts  were  in- 
stantly blown  away  again  ;  and  the  heroic  feat,  like  a  mirror- 
stadow  wiped,  not  wiped  out,  remained  only  the  clearer  for 
them. 

Very  many  years  ago,  in  some  worthless  English  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  first  that  had  come  in  my  way, 
I  read  this  incident ;  coldly  recorded,  without  controversy, 
without  favour  or  feud ;  and,  naturally  enough,  it  burnt  itself 
indelibly  into  the  boyish  imagination ;  and  indeed  is,  with 
the  murder  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  all  that  I  now 
remember  of  that  same  worthless  English  History.  Gaming 
afterwards  to  write  of  the  French  Revolution  myself;  finding 
this  story  so  solemnly  authenticated,  and  not  knowing  that, 
in  its  intrinsic  character,  it  had  ever  been  so  much  as  ques- 
tioned, I  wrote  it  down  nothing  doubting ;  as  other  English 
writers  had  done ;  the  fruit  of  which,  happily  now  got  to 
maturity  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," you  are  here  to  see  ripen 
itself,  by  the  following  stages.     Take  first  the  corpus  delicti : 

1.  Extract  from  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolution.'  ^ 

'But  how  is  it,  then,  with  that  Vengeur  Ship,  she  neither  strikes 
nor  makes-ofiT?  She  is  lamed,  she  cannot  make-oflT;  strike  she  will 
not.  Fire  rakes  her  fore  and  afl  from  victorious  enemies ;  the  Ven- 
geur is  sinking.  Strong  are  ye,  Tyrants  of  the  sea ;  yet  we  also,  are 
we  weak  1  Lo !  all  flags,  streamers,  jacks,  every  rag  of  tricolor  that 
will  yet  run  on  rope,  fly  rustling  aloft :  the  whole  crew  crowds  to  the 
upper  deck  ;  and  with  universal  soul-maddening  yell,  shouts  Vive  la 
R^publique,  —  sinking,  sinking.  She  staggers,  she  lurches,  her  last 
drunk  whirl ;  Ocean  yawns  abysmal :  down  rushes  the  Vengeur, 
carrying  Vive  la  R^publique  along  with  her,  unconquerable,  into 
Ettrnity.' 

1'.  Letter  Jivm  Rear-Admired  Griffiths,  in, the  'Sun'  Newspaper  of 
—  Nov.  1838. 

ilr.  Editor,  —  Since  the  period  of  Lord  Howe's  victory,  on  Ist 
June  1794,  the  story  of  the  Venyeur  French  74-gun  ship  going  down 

I  Vol.  ii.  813;  London,  1857. 
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with  colours  flying,  and  her  crew  crying  Vive  la  R^publtque,  Vive  la 
Liberie,  &c.,  and  the  further  absurdity  that  they  continued  firing  the 
maindeck  guns  after  her  lower  deck  was  immersed,  has  been  de- 
clared, and  has  recently  been  reasserted  by  a  French  autlior.  It 
originated,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  political  and  ex- 
citing motives,  —  precisely  as  Bonaparte  caused  his  victory  at  Traf- 
algar to  be  promulgated  through  France.  While  these  reports  and 
confident  assertions  were  confined  to  our  neighbours,  it  seemed  little 
worth  the  while  to  contradict  it.  But  now,  when  two  English  authors 
of  celebrity,  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  similar  work,  give  it  the  confirma- 
tion of  English  authority,  I  consider  it  right  thus  to  declare  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense.  At  the  time  the  Ven- 
geur  sunk,  the  action  had  ceased  some  time.  The  French  fleet  were 
making-off"  before  the  wind ;  and  Captain  Kenaudin  and  liis  son  had 
been  nearly  half-an-hour  prisoners  on  board  H.  M.  S.  CuUoden,  of 
which  ship  I  was  the  fourth  lieutenant ;  and  about  127  of  the  crew 
Avere  also  prisoners,  either  on  board  the  CuUoden  or  in  her  boats, 
besides  I  believe  100  in  the  Alfred's,  and  some  40  in  the  hired  cutter, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  (the  late  Rear-Admiral)  Winne.  The 
Vcngeur  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  the  CuUoden, 
Lieutenant  Uothcram,  and  the  Alfred,  Lieutenant  Deschamps  ;  and 
Captain  Renaudin  and  myself,  who  were  by  Captain  Schomberg't 
desire  at  lunch  in  his  cabin,  hearing  the  cries  of  distress,  ran  to  the 
starboard  quarter  gallery,  and  thence  witnessed  the  raelancholj 
scene.    Never  were  men  in  distress  more  ready  to  save  themselves. 

'A.  J.  GUIFFITUS.' 

This  Letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun  Newspaper  early 
in  November  last,  was  copied  into  most  of  the  other  News- 
papers in  the  following  days ;  I  take  it  from  the  Examiner 
of  next  Sunday  (18th  Nov.  1838).  The  result  seemed  to 
be  general  uncertainty.  On  me,  who  had  not  the  honour  at 
that  time  to  know  Admiral  Griflith.s  even  by  name,  slill  less 
by  characttT,  the  main  impression  his  letter  left  was  that  this 
affair  was  sinnrular,  doubtful ;  tliat  it  would  require  to  be  far* 
tlier  examined  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  Not  long  after, 
a  friend  of  his,  who  took  an  interest  in  it,  and  was  known  to 
frit'iids  of  mine,  transtniltcd  me  through  them  the  (oV 
new  Document,  which  it  appeared  had  been  written  »  ■  ■  > 
ibuugh  witbout  a  view  to  publication  : 
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3.  Letter  fr  m  Rear-Admiral  Griffiths  to  a  private  Friend  (penes  me). 

'  Since  jc  u  request  it,  I  send  you  the  state  of  the  actual  fact  as  r^ 
pects  the  sinking  ol  the  Vengeur  aftei-  the  action  of  the  Ist  June  1794 

'  I  was  fourth  lieutenant  in  the  Culloden  in  that  action.  Mr.  Car- 
jle,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  335,  gives,  in 
lis  own  peculiar  style,  the  same  account  of  it  that  was  published  to 
he  world  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Governraent,  for  politi- 
al  and  exciting  purposes ;  and  which  has  recently  been  reiterated 
)y  a  French  author.  Mr.  Cariyle,  in  adopting  these  authorities,  has 
;iven  English  testimony  to  the  farce  ;  farce  I  call  it,  —  for,  with  the 
xception  of  the  Vengeur  "  sinking,"  there  is  not  one  word  of  fact  in 
he  narration.     I  will  first  review  it  in  detail :  — 

' "  The  Vengeur  neither  strikes  nor  makes-oflT."  She  did  both. 
ihe  made-off  as  well  as  her  disabled  state  admitted,  and  was  actually 
aken  in  tow  by  a  French  eighteen-gun  brig ;  which  cast  her  off, 
»n  the  Culloden,  Alfred  and  two  or  three  others,  approaching  to  take 
)OS8es8ion  of  her.  "  Fire  rakes  her  fore  and  aft  from  victorious  ene- 
nies."  Wicked  indeed  would  it  have  been  to  have  fired  into  her,  a 
inking  ship  with  colours  down ;  and  I  can  positively  assert  not  a 
jun  was  fired  at  her  for  an  hour  before  she  was  taken  possession  of. 
'  The  Vengeur  is  sinking."  True.  "  to !  all  flags,  streamers,  jacks, 
ivery  rag  of  tricolor  that  will  yet  run  on  rope  fly  rustling  aloft." 
!}^ot  one  mast  standing,  not  one  rope  on  which  to  lioist  or  display  a 
)it  of  tricolor,  not  one  flag,  or  streamer,  or  ensign  displayed ;  her 
:olours  down  ;  and.ybr  more  than  half  an  hour  before  she  sunk,  Cap- 
ain  Renaudin,  and  his  son,  &c.  prisoners  on  board  the  Culloden,  —  on 
If  hich  I  will  by  and  by  more  especially  particularise.  "  The  whole 
;rew  crowds  to  the  upper  deck ;  and,  with  universal  soul-maddening 
^ell,  shouts  Vive  la  Rdpublique  !  "  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  crew  (ex- 
xpt  the  wounded)  being  on  the  upper  deck,  not  even  the  slightest, 
the  most  trivial  semblance  of  truth.  Not  one  shout  beyond  that  of 
lorror  and  despair.  At  the  moment  of  her  sinking,  we  had  on  board 
the  Cullo<len,  and  in  our  boats  then  at  the  wreck,  127  of  her  crew, 
including  the  captain.  The  Alfred  had  many  ;  I  believe  about  100 : 
Lieutenant  Winne,  in  command  of  a  hired  cutter,  a  number ;  I  think, 
19.  "Down  rushes  the  Vengeur,  carrying  Vive  la  R^publique  along 
with  her,  unconquerable,  into  Eternity."    Bah  !  answered  above. 

'  I  have  thus  reviewed  Mr.  Carlyle's  statement ;  I  now  add  the 
particulars  of  the  fact  The  Vengeur  totally  dismasted,  going  off 
!)efore  the  wind,  under  her  sprit-sail,  &c. ;  five  sail  of  the  line  come 
up  with  her,  the  Cullo<len  and  Alfred  two  of  these.  Her  colours 
down,  Lieutenant  Richard  Deschamps,  first  of  the  Alfred,  I  believe, 
look  possession  of  her.    The  next  boat  on  board  r  as  the  CoUoden's, 
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Lieut.  Rotheram,  who  d.ed  one  of  the  Captains  of  Greenwich  Hos 
pital.  Deschamps  went  up  the  side,  llotheram  got-in  at  the  lower- 
deck  port,  saw  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  and  went  thence  to  the 
quarter-deck.  I  am  not  positive  which  boat  got  first  on  board. 
Rotheram  returned  with  Captain  Renaudin,  his  son,  and  one  man  ; 
and  reported  her  state,  whereupon  other  boats  were  sent.  The  Ven- 
geur's  mainyard  was  lying  across  her  decks  ;  Rotheram,  &c.  de- 
scended from  its  larboard  yard-arm  by  the  yard-tackle  pendant ;  and 
I  personally  heard  him  report  to  Captain  Schomberg  the  Vengeur's 
state,  "  That  he  could  not  place  a  two  feet  rule  in  any  direction,  he 
thought,  that  would  not  touch  two  shot-holes."  Except  the  Purser, 
Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  prisoners  in  classes 
&c.  as  they  came  on  board,  I  was  the  only  oflScer  who  knew  any 
French,  and  mine  very  so-so.  Captain  Schomberg  said  :  "  You  un- 
derstand French  ;  take  Renaudin  and  his  son  into  the  cabin,  and  di- 
vert his  mind  from  attention  to  his  ship  while  sinking."  Having 
been  in  presence  of  the  French  fleet  for  three  days  prior  to  the  ac- 
tion, the  accustomed  cooking  had  not  gone  on  ;  the  galley-fire  was 
little  lighted.  But  the  Captain,  foreseeing,  had  a  cold  mutton-pie 
standing  by ;  this,  with  wine,  was  ordered  for  us  ;  and  I  was  actu- 
ally eating  it  with  Renaudin,  a  prisoner  in  Captain  Schomberg's 
cabin,  when  a  bustle  on  deck  made  us  start  up ;  we  ran  to  the  star- 
board quarter-gallery,  and  saw  the  Vengeur,  tlieu  say  a  stoue's-throw 
from  us,  sink.     These  are  the  facts. 

'  Sept.  17,  1838.  A.  J.  Griffiths. 

*  I  have  said,  I  am  not  certain  which  boat  took  possession  ;  and  I 
gave  it  to  the  Alfred,  because  there  arises  so  much  silly  squabbling 
on  these  trifles.  But  from  Hotheram  taking  the  Captain,  it  seems 
probable  the  Culloden'e  boat  was  first.  A  matter,  however,  of  no 
moment.' 

Such  a  Document  as  this  was  not  of  a  sort  to  be  left  dor- 
mant :  doubt  could  not  sleep  on  it ;  doubt,  unless  effectually 
contradicted,  had  no  refuge  but  to  hasten  to  denial.  I  imme- 
diately did  two  things :  1  applied  to  Admiral  Gritliths  for 
leave  to  publish  this  new  letter,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  seem  needful ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  addres.sed  iny- 
Belf  to  a  distinguished  French  friend,  well  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  more  zealously  concerned  in  them  than  almost 
any  other  living  man,  and  hitherto  an  undoubting  believer  i| 
the  history  of  the  Vengeur.  This  was  my  Letter  to  him 
mai'ked  here  as  Document  No.  4 : 
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4.  Letter  of  T.  Carlyle  to  Monsieur . 

'  My  dear ,  —  Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  Admira. 

Griffiths's  two  Letters  concerning  the  Vongeur,  on  which  we  com- 
municated lately.  You  undertook  the  French  side  of  the  business; 
you  are  become,  so  to  speak,  advocate  of  France  in  this  matter ;  as 
I  for  my  share  am  put  into  the  post  of  advocate  for  England.  In 
tlie  interest  of  all  men,  so  far  as  that  can  be  concerned  here,  the 
ti  uth  ought  to  be  known,  and  recognised  by  all. 

'  Having  read  the  story  in  some  English  book  in  boyhood,  natu- 
rally with  indelible  impression  of  it :  reading  the  same  afterwards 
with  all  detail  in  the  Choix  des  Rapports,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  finding 
it  everywhere  acted  upon  as  authentic,  and  nowhere  called  in  ques- 
tion, I  wrote  it  down  in  my  Book  with  due  energy  and  sympathy, 
as  a  fact  forever  memorable.  But  now,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the 
liear-Admiral  has  altogether  altered  the  footing  it  stands  on ;  and 
except  other  evidence  than  I  yet  have,  or  know  where  to  procure, 
be  adduced,  I  must  give-up  the  business  as  a  cunningly  devised 
fable,  and  in  my  next  edition  contradict  it  with  as  much  energy  as  I 
asserted  it.  You  know  with  how  much  reluctance  that  will  be  ;  for 
what  man,  indeed,  would  not  wish  to  believe  it  ? 

'But  what  can  I  do?  Barrere's  Rapport  does  not  even  profess  to 
be  grounded  on  any  evidence  except  what  "the  EngUsh  Newspapers  " 
aflbrded  him.  I  have  looked  into  various  "  EngUsh  Newspapers  ;  " 
the  Morning  Ckronicle,  the  Opposition  or  "  Jacobin  "  journal  of  that 
period,  I  have  examined  minutely,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  July  1794,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  business ;  and 
found  there  no  trace  or  hint  of  what  Barrere  asserts  :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hint  of  it  discoverable  in  any  English  Newspaper  of 
those  weeks.  What  Barrere's  own  authority  was  worth  in  such 
cases,  we  all  know.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  an  eye-witness,  a 
man  of  grave  years,  of  dignified  rank,  a  man  of  perfect  respecta- 
bility, who  in  the  very  style  of  these  Letters  of  his  has  an  air  of  art- 
lessness,  of  blunt  sincerity  and  veracity,  the  characteristic  of  a  sailor. 
There  is  no  motive  that  could  induce  him  to  deny  such  a  feet ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  heroic  one's  enemy,  the  greater  one's  own 
heroism.  Indeed,  I  may  say  generally  of  England,  at  this  day,  that 
there  could  not  be  anywhere  a  wish  to  disbelieve  such  a  thing  of  an 
enemy  recognised  as  brave  among  the  bravest,  but  rather  a  wish,  for 
manhoods  sake,  to  believe  it,  if  possible. 

'  What  I  should  like  therefore  is,  that  these  circumstances  were, 
with  the  widest  publicity  of  Journals  or  otherwise,  to  be  set  openly 
■)efore  the  French  Nation,  and  the  question  thereupon  put :  Have  you 
any  counter-evidence  1    If  you  have  any,  produce  it ;  let  us  weigh 
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it  If  you  have  none,  then  let  us  cease  to  believe  this  too  widely 
credited  narration  ;  let  us  consider  it  henceforth  as  a  clever  fable  got- 
up  for  a  great  occasion ;  and  that  the  real  Vengeur  simply  fought 
well,  and  sank  precisely  as  another  sliip  would  have  doue.  The 
French,  I  should  hope,  have  accomplished  too  many  true  marvels  in 
the  way  of  war,  to  have  need  of  false  marvels.  At  any  rate,  error, 
untruth,  as  to  what  matter  soever,  never  profited  any  nation,  man, 
or  thing. 

*  If  any  of  your  reputable  JoumaUsts,  if  any  honest  man,  will  pul*" 
lish,  in  your  Newspapers  or  otherwise,  an  Article  on  these  data,  and 
get  us  either  evidence  or  no  evidence,  it  will  tlirow  light  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  have  not  yet  Admiral  GriflSths's  permission  to  print  tliis  sec- 
ond Letter  (though  I  have  little  doubt  to  get  it  very  soon)  ;  but  the 
first  is  already  published,  and  contains  all  the  main  facts.  My  com- 
mentary on  them,  and  position  towards  them,  is  substantially  given 
above. 

'  Do  what  is  fit ;  and  let  the  truth  be  known. 

'  Yours  always, 

'  T.  Carltib.' 

From  Admiral  Griffiths  I  received,  without  delay,  the 
requisite  permission ;  and  this  under  terms  and  restrictions, 
which  only  did  him  farther  honour,  and  confirmed,  if  there 
had  been  need  of  that,  one's  conviction  of  his  perfect  candour 
as  a  witness  on  the  matter.  His  Letter  to  me  is  too  remark- 
able not  to  be  inserted  here  ;  as  illustrative  of  this  contro- 
versy ;  nay,  especially  if  we  consider  the  curious  appendix 
he  has  added,  as  conclusive  of  it.  I  have  not  his  express 
permission  to  print  this ;  but  will  venture  to  believe  that  I 
have  a  certain  implied  discretionary  permission,  which,  with- 
out my  troubling  him  with  farther  applications,  may  suffice  : 
5.  Letter  of  Rear-Admiral  Griffiths  to  T.  Carlyle. 

'  Sir,  —  I  have  received  a  Letter  from ;  of  which  follows 

an  extract : 

«  *  «  *  •  * 

'  In  reply  to  the  above,  I  have  to  say  that  yoii  are  at  full  liberty  to 
use  the  account  I  sent  you,  or  that  published  in  the  Sun  Paper,  and 
copied  thence  into  the  Globe,  Morning  Post,  John  Bull,  &c. ;  and  to 
q\tole  me  aa  your  authority.  But  aa  I  iiave  no  desire  for  controversy, 
or  to  be  made  unnecessarily  conspicuous,  I  do  not  assent  to  its  being 
published  in  any  other  language  or  Papers,  as  »o  put  forth  hy  me.. 

'  I  never  deemed  it  worth  one  thought  to  awaken  the  French  from 
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their  dream  of  glory  in  this  case ;  and  should  have  still  preserved 
•ilence,  had  not  Mr.  Alison  and  yourself  given  it  the  weight  of  Eng- 
lish Authority.  What  I  abstained  from  doing  for  forty-four  years,  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  engage  in  now.  So  tar  as  I  am  an  active  party, 
I  confine  my  interference  to  our  side  of  the  water ;  leaving  you  to 
Jo  as  you  see  fit  on  the  other. 

'  The  statement  I  have  already  made  in  the  case  is  abundant.  But 
I  will  put  you  in  possession  of  other  facts.  The  action  over ;  the 
British  fleet  brought-to  ;  the  French  making  all  sail,  and  running  be- 
fore the  wind ;  their  dismasted  hulks  having  also  got  before  the 
wind,  and  following  them  ;  —  the  Vengeur  being  the  sternmost, 
having  a  French  jack  flying  on  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  Captain 
Duckworth  of  H.  M.  S.  Orioti,  ordered  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Meares,  himself  to  fire  a  shot  over  her.  This  Lieutenant  Meares  did, 
and  the  Vengeur  hauled  down  the  flag ! 

'  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  action,  on  his  return  to  France, 
Captain  Renaudin,  who  commanded  the  Vengeur,  was  promoted  to 
be  Rear-Admiral,  and  his  flag  was  flying  at  Toulon  on  board  the 
Tonnant,  when  I  was  first-lieutenant  of  the  Culloden  blockading  that 
port.  I  wrote  to  remind  him  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  when 
prisoner  on  board  the  Culloden  ;  and  soliciting  his  kindness  towards 
Lieutenant  Hills,  who  had  been  taken  in  H.  M.  S.  Berwick,  and  be- 
ing recognised  as  having,  in  command  of  a  battery  at  Toulon,  at  the 
period  of  its  evacuation,  wounded  a  Frenchman,  —  was  very  ill-used. 
Renaudin's  letter  now  lies  before  me  ;  and  does  him  much  honour, 
as,  during  the  fervour  of  that  period,  it  was  a  dangerous  sin  to  hold 
intercourse  with  us.    I  send  you  a  copy ;  it  is  in  English. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

'  A.  J.  Griffiths.' 

Here  next  is  the  'curious  appendix'  we  spoke  of;  which 
might  itself  be  conclusive  of  this  controversy  : 

Copy  of  Rear-Admiral  Renaudin's  Letter. 

'  "  On  board  of  the  ship  Tonnant,  Bay  of  Toulon, 
the  seventeenth  Vendemiaire,  fourth  year  of 
the  French  Republic. 

'  "  I  have.  Sir,  received  the  favour  of  your  letter.  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  to  my  promotion.  I'll 
nsver  forget  the  attention  you  have  paid  me,  as  well  on  board  the 
''\iIloden  as  when  going  to  prison.  I  wish  you  should  be  well  per- 
laded  that  your  generosity  and  sensibility  will  be  forever  present  to 
iiv  mind,  and  that  I  can't  be  satisfied  before  it  will  be  in  my  power 
V)  prove  you  my  gratitude.     If  your  friend,  Lieutenant  Hills,  had 
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not  already  gone  back  home,  I  should  have  returned  to  him  all  th« 
attention  you  liave  been  so  good  to  paie  me.  I'll  be  always  sin- 
cerely satisfied  when  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  be  of  some  use  to  any 
of  tiie  officers  of  the  English  navy,  that  the  circumstances  of  war 
will  carry  in  ray  country,  and  particularly  to  them  that  you  will  de- 
note me  as  your  friends. 

'  "  Be  so  good  as  take  notice  of  our  Frencli  officers  that  you 
have  prisoners,  and  particularly  to  Captain  Cond^  that  has  been 
taken  on  the  ship  Ca-ira.  Please  to  remember  me  to  Captain  Schom- 
berg,  to  Mr.  Oliver,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  that  I  have 
known  pn  board  of  the  Culloden.  May  the  peace  between  our  na- 
tions give  leave  to  your  grateful  Renaudin  to  entertain  along  with 
you  a  longer  and  easier  correspondence." 

'  Addressed,  "  To  Lieutenant  Griffiths,  on  board  of  the  Culloden, 
Florenzo  Bay,  Corse  Island."  ' 

My  French  friend  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  publish,  in 
the  Journals  or  elsewhere,  any  '  article,'  or  general  challenge 
to  his  countrymen  for  counter-evidence,  as  I  had  suggested ; 
indeed^  one  easily  conceives  that  no  French  Journal  would 
have  wished  to  be  the  foremost  with  an  article  of  that 
kind.  However,  he  did  what  a  man  of  intelligence,  friend- 
liness and  love  of  truth,  could  do  :  addressed  himself  to 
various  official  persons  connected  with  the  Naval  Archives 
of  France ;  to  men  of  note,  who  had  written  French  Naval 
Histories,  &c. ;  —  from  one  of  whom  came  a  response  in 
writing,  now  to  be  subjoined  as  my  last  Document.  I  ought 
to  say  that  this  latter  gentleman  had  not  seen  Admiral  Grif- 
fiths's  written  Letters ;  and  knew  them  only  by  description. 
The  others  responded  verbally ;  that  much  was  to  be  said, 
that  they  would  prepare  Memoires,  that  they  would  do  this 
and  that.  I  subjoin  the  response  of  the  one  who  did  re- 
spond :  it  amounts,  as  will  be  seen,  not  to  a  recantation  of 
an  impudent  amazing  falsehood,  but  to  some  vague  faint 
murmur  or  whimper  of  admission  that  it  is  probably  false. 

6.  Lettre  de  Monsieur '-  d  Monnicw (24  Dec.  1888). 

'  Mon  chcr  Monsieur,  —  Jo  regrottc  de  nc  pouvoir  votis  donner  det 
renseigtienuns  bien  prdcis  Bur  la  glorieuse  affaire  clu  Ventjeur.  Mai* 
•i  I'opinion  que  je  me  luis  formde  sur  oet  iv^nement  peut  vout  ttre 
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ie  quelque  utility,  je  me  fdliciterai  de  vous  I'aToir  donnee,  quelque 
peu  d'influence  qu'elle  doive  avoir  sur  le  jugement  que  Totre  ami  se 
propose  de  porter  sur  le  combat  du  13  Prairial. 

'  Je  suis  de  Brest;  et  c'est  dans  cette  ville  qu'arriva  I'escadre  de 
Viilaret-Joyeuse,  apres  le  combat  meurtrier  qu'il  avait  livre  a 
I'Amiral  Howe.  Tlusieurs  des  marins  qui  avaient  assiste  a  I'afiaire 
du  13  Prairial  m'ont  assure  que  le  Vengeur  avait  coule  apris  avoir 
ameni  son  pavilion.  Quelques  hommes  de  I'equipage  de  cet  h^roique 
vaisseau  furent  meme,  dit-on,  recueillis  sur  des  debris  par  des  embar- 
cations  anglaises.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  vrai.  que  le  Vengeur  ne 
eoula  qu'apres  s'etre  sacrifie  pour  emp^cher  I'escadre  anglaise  da 
couper  la  ligne  franyaise. 

•  Les  rapports  du  tems,  et  les  beaux  vers  de  Chenier  et  de  Le  Brun 
sur  le  naufrage  du  Vengeur,  n'ont  pas  manque  de  poetiser  la  noble 
fin  de  ce  vaisseau.  C'est  aux  cris  de  Vive  la  RipubUqne,  disent-ils, 
que  le  vaisseau  s'est  englouti,  avec  le  pavilion  tricolore  au  plus 
haut  de  tous  ses  mats,  ilais,  je  le  repete,  il  est  tres  probable  que  si 
une  partie  de  i'equipage  a  disparu  dessous  les  flots  aux  cris  de  Vive 
la  Republique,  tout  I'equipage  n'a  pas  refuse  d'un  commun  accord  le 
secours  que  les  vaisseaux  ennemis  pouvaient  ofirir  aux  naufrages. 
Au  surplus,  quand  bien  meme  le  Vengeur  ait  amene  son  pavilion 
avant  de  couler.  Taction  de  ce  vaisseau  se  fesant  canonner  pendant 
pluaieurs  heures  pour  disputer  a  toute  une  escadre  le  passage  le  plus 
faible  de  la  ligne  franfaise,  n'en  etait  pas  moins  un  des  plus  beaux 
faits  d'armes  de  notre  histoire  navale.  Dans  les  bureaux  de  la  ma- 
rine, au  reste,  il  n'existe  aucun  rapport  de  Villaret-Joyeuse  ou  de 
Jean-Bon  Saint-Andre  qui  puisse  faire  supposer  que  le  Vengeur  ait 
coule  sans  avoir  amene  son  pavilion.  On  dit  seulement  dans  ces  re- 
lations du  combat  du  13,  que  le  Vengeur  a  disparu  apres  avoir  resist^ 
an  feu  de  toute  I'escadre  anglaise  qui  voulait  rompre  la  ligne  pour 
tomber  sur  les  derrieres  de  I'armee,  et  porter  le  desordre  dans  tout  le 
reste  de  notre  escadre. 

'  Voilk,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  tout  ce  que  je  sais  sur  raffaire  qui 
vous  occupe.  C'est  peu  de  chose  comme  vous  le  vo.vez,  car  ce  n'est 
presque  que  mon  opinion  que  je  vous  exprime  sur  les  petits  ren- 
eeignemens  que  j'ai  pu  recueillir  de  la  boucbe  dei.  marins  qui  ae 
trouvaient  sur  le  vaisseau  la  Montague  ou  d'autres  navires  de  I'esca- 
dre Villaret. Recevez  I'assurance,'  &c.  &c. 

The  other  French  gentlemen  that  '  would  prepare  Me- 
moires,'  have  now  in  the  sixth  month  prepared  none  ;  the 
^much'  that  'was  to  be  said'  remains  every  syllable  of  it 
vnsaid.     My  friend  urged  his  official  persons ;  to  no  purpo.'se. 
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Finally  he  wrote  to  Barrere  himself,  who  is  still  alive  and  in 
possession  of  his  faculties.  From  Barrere  no  response.  In- 
deed, one  would  have  liked  to  see  the  ancient  adroit  counte- 
nance of  Barrere  perusing,  through  its  spectacles,  a  request 
to  that  effect !  For  verily,  as  the  French  say,  tout  est  dit. 
"What  can  be  added  on  such  a  matter  ? 

I  conclude  therefore,  dear  Yorke,  with  an  expression  of 
amazement  over  this  same  ^glorieuse  affaire  du  Vengeur ;' 
in  which  truly  much  courage  was  manifested  ;  but  no  un- 
paralleled courage  except  that  of  Barrei'e  in  his  Report  of 
the  21st  Messidor,  Year  2.  That  a  son  of  Adam  should 
venture  on  constructing  so  majestic  a  piece  of  hlag^ie,  and 
hang  it  out  dexterously,  like  the  Earth  itself,  on  Nothing, 
to  be  believed  and  venerated  by  twenty-five  million  sons  of 
Adam  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  basis  of  it  all  the  while 
being  simply  Zero  and  Nonentity :  there  is  in  this  a  great- 
ness, nay  a  kind  of  sublimity  that  strikes  us  silent,  —  as  if 
*  the  Infinite  disclosed  itself,'  and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
ancient  Reign  of  Chaos  and  Nox  !  Miraculous  Mahomet, 
ApoUonius  with  the  Golden  Thigh,  Mendez  Pinto,  Mun- 
chausen, Cagliostro,  Psalmanazar  seem  but  botchers  in  com- 
parison. 

It  was  a  successful  lie  too  ?  It  made  the  French  fight 
better  in  that  struggle  of  theirs  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Yorke  ;  —  and 
yet  withal  there  is  no  lie,  in  the  long-run,  successful.  The 
hour  of  all  windbags  does  arrive ;  every  windbag  is  at  length 
ripped,  and  collapses  ;  likewise  the  larger  and  older  any 
ripped  windbag  is,  the  more  fetid  and  extensive  is  the  gas 
emitted  therefrom.  The  French  people  had  better  have 
been  content  with  their  real  fighting.  Next  time  the  French 
Government  publishes  miraculous  bulletins,  the  very  badaudt 
will  be  slower  to  believe  them ;  one  sees  not  what  sanction, 
by  solemn  legislative  decree,  by  songs,  ceremonials,  wooden 
emblems,  will  suffice  to  produce  belief.  Of  Nothing  you 
can,  in  the  long-run,  and  with  much  lost  labour,  make  onljf 
—  Nothing. 
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But  ought  not  the  French  Nation  to  hook-down  that 
wooden  '  Modele  du  Vengeur,'  now  at  this  late  date  ;  and,  in 
a  quiet  way,  split  it  into  brimstone  lucifers  ?  The  French 
Nation  will  take  its  own  method  in  that. 

As  for  Rear- Admiral  Griffiths,  we  will  say  that  he  has,  in 
his  veteran  years,  done  one  other  manful  service  :  extin- 
guished a  Falsehood,  sent  a  Falsehood  to  the  Father  of  it, 
made  the  world  free  of  it  henceforth.  For  which  let  him 
accept  our  respectful  thanks.  I,  having  once  been  led  to 
assert  the  fable,  hold  myself  bound,  on  all  fit  occasions,  to 
M/iassert  it  with  equal  emphasis.  Till  it  please  to  disappear 
altogether  from  the  world,  as  it  ought  to  do,  let  it  lie,  as  a 
copper  shilling,  nailed  to  the  counter,  and  seen  by  all  cus- 
tomers to  be  copper. 

lOih  June  1839.  T.  Carlylb. 

P.  S.  —  Curiously  enough,  while  this  is  passing  through 
the  press,  there  appears  in  some  French  Newspaper  called 
Chronique  UniverseUe,  and  is  copied  conspicuously  into  the 
Paris  National  (du  10  Juin  1839),  an  article  headed  '«S*x 
Matelots  du  Vengeur.'  Six  old  sailors  of  the  Vengeur,  it 
appears,  still  survive,  seemingly  in  the  Bourdeaux  region,  in 
straitened  circumstances ;  whom  the  editor,  with  sure  hope, 
here  points-out  to  the  notice  of  the  charitable ;  —  on  which 
occasion,  as  is  natural,  Barrere's  blague  once  more  comes 
into  play,  not  a  whit  worse  for  the  wear,  nay  if  anything 
rather  fresher  than  ever.  Shall  we  send  these  brave  old 
weather-beaten  men  a  trifle  of  money,  and  request  the 
Mayor  of  Mornac  to  take  their  aflfidavit  ? 

'  Nothing  in  them  bat  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  new  and  strange ! ' 

Surely  the  hlagite,  if  natural,  is  not  essential  in  their  case. 
Old  men  that  have  fought  for  France  ought  to  be  assisted  by 
France,  even  though  they  did  not  drown  themselves  after 
t>attle.     Here  is  the  extract  from  the  National: 
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'  Six  Matelois  du  Vengeur. 

'  Tandis  que  la  France  faisait  triompher  son  ind<5pen(lance  k  toutet 
068  fronticres,  le  sol,  inepuisable  en  defenseurs,  suffisait  a  peine  k  la 
nourrir,  et  c'etait  de  TAnierique,  a  travers  les  flote  de  I'Ocean,  que 
la  France  ^tait  reduite  a  recevoir  son  pain.  L'Europe  en  armes  ne 
poavait  donipter  la  revolution,  I'Angleterre  essaya  de  la  prendre  pai 
famine.  Grace  a  la  croisiere  de  I'Amiral  Howe  sur  les  cotes  de  Bre- 
tixgne  et  de  iS'orinandie,  elle  espc'rait  intercepter  uu  convoi  de  deux 
cents  voiles,  charge  d'une  quantitd  considerable  de  grains,  pr^cieua 
ravitaillenient  impatieminent  attcndu  dans  nos-  ports ;  mais  pour  sau 
ver  ce  convoi  une  escadre  fran9aise  c'tait  dcja  sortie  de  Brest  sous  !• 
commandement  de  Villaret-Joyeuse  et  la  direction  du  representan( 
du  peuple  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andre. 

•  Le  9  Prairial  de  I'an  II  (28  Mai  1794),  les  deux  ami(5es  na vales  s* 
Bont  aperyues,  et  le  cri  unaninie  de  nos  equipages  demande  le  combat 
avec  un  enthousiasme  irre'sistible.  Cependant  aux  trentc-trois  vais 
Beaux  de  lignc  et  aux  douze  fre'gatcs  de  I'ennemi,  nous  n'avions  k 
opposer  que  trente  bitimens,  que  des  matelots  enlevcs  de  la  veille  I 
la  charrue,  que  des  ofliciers  et  un  amiral  encore  novices  dans  leuri 
grades,  et  c'etait  contre  les  marins  experinicntc'.s  de  la  vieille  Angle- 
terre  qu'il  nous  fallait  soutenir  I'honneur  du  pavilion  tricolore,  arbort 
pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  un  combat  sur  mer. 

'  On  salt  que  le  combat  s'cngagea  di;s  le  jour  meme,  continua  Ah» 
le  lendemain,  fut  deux  jours  interrompu  par  une  brunie  c'paisse.'et 
recommen(,'a  le  13  (b'Juin)  a  la  lumicre  d'un  soleil  e'clalant,  avec 
une  oi)iniiitret(5  inouie.  Notre  escadre  raciieta  I'inliabiletd  de  ses 
manoeuvres  par  un  d<?ploiemont  extraordinaire  de  courage,  la  viva- 
cite  terrible  de  ses  feux  et  I'audace  de  ses  abordages.  De  quel  c6t6 
resta  la  victoire  ?  Les  deux  flottes,  cruellement  cndommag^ea,  se 
B^pariirent  avec  une  dgale  lassitude,  et  de'sespcrfcrent  d'arraclier  un 
Buccl's  ddcibif  a  la  Bup<5riorit«5  du  nombre  ou  k  I'tfnergie  de  la  rtfsi*- 
tance.  Mais  cette  journde  fut  un  baptenie  de  gloirc  pour  notre 
jeune  marine,  et  la  France  recueillit  le  prix  du  sang  vers*?.  Durant 
cette  mCme  journde,  notre  convoi  de  deux  cents  voiles  traversalt 
paisiblement  le  champ  de  batoille  du  10,  encore  semrf  de  d(?bri9,  et 
abordait  nos  cotes. 

'  Ce  fut  au  milieu  de  cette  action  si  mtmorable  qu'il  fut  donnd  k  un 
vaisseau  franvais  de  bc  faire  une  gloire  particulifere  et  d-immort«li»cr 
sun  nom.  (\>rne  par  les  bfttimens  ennemis,  convert  des  lamln^aux  de 
•es  voilfH  et  de  sa  mi'iture,  cribid  de  bouleta  et  d(^jk  faisant  eau  d« 
toutes  part«,  le  Vengeur  refuse  d'amencr  son  pavilion.  LVquipag« 
De  pent  plus  combattre.  il  peut  enore  mourir.     Au  tumulte  de  U 
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r^istance,  aux  clameurs  du  courage  desespere  succedc  un  jrofond 
silence ;  tous  montent  ou  sont  portes  sur  le  pont.  Ce  ne  sont  plus 
des  combattans,  ce  sont  des  martyrs  de  la  religion  et  de  la  patrie 
La,  tranquillement  exposes  au  feu  des  Anglais,  sentant  de  moment 
en  moment  le  vaisseau  s'enfoncer  dans  les  flots,  I'equipage  salue  d'un 
dernier  regard  les  couleurs  nationales  flottant  en  pieces  au-dessus  de 
Ba  tete,  il  pousse  un  dernier  cri  de  Vive  la  Republique  !  J^ve  la  Liberii  I 
Vive  la  France!  et  le  Vengeur  a  disparu  dans  I'abime.  Au  recit  de 
ce  fait  dont  I'Angleterre  elle-meme  rendit  temoignage  avec  admi- 
ration, la  France  entiere  fut  emue  et  applaudit,  dans  ce  devouement 
sublime,  son  esprit  noureau  flottant  sur  les  eaux  comme  il  marchait 
Bur  la  terre,  indomptable  et  resolu  a  raincre  ou  mourir.  D'apres  un 
decret  de  la  Conyention.  le  Vengeur  legua  son  nom  a  un  vaisseau  en 
construction  dans  les  bassins  de  Brest,  son  image  a  la  ToCite  du  Pan- 
theon, le  role  de  I'equipage  a  la  colonne  de  ce  temple,  et  tous  les  arts 
fiirent  appele's  a  concourir  a  la  celebration  de  tant  d'heroisme,  tandis 
que  la  reconnaissance  publique  s'empressait  de  secoum  les  veuves  et 
les  orphelins  des  heros. 

'  Voila  ce  que  fit  alors  la  France  ;  mais  ce  qu'elle  ignore  peut-etre, 
c'est  que  du  Vengeur  les  flots  n'ont  pas  tout  englouti,  et  que  six 
marins,  recueillis  par  I'ennemi  et  long-temps  retenus  dans  les  prisons 
de  I'Angleterre,  ont  survecu  jusqu'a  cette  heure  meme,  reduits  a  une 
condition  miserable  sur  le  sol  de  la  patrie  qui  les  honora  morts  et  les 
oublie  vivans  !  Six,  avons-nous  dit,  et  voici  leurs  noms,  leur  &ge,  leur 
position,  leur  residence: 

'Prevaudeau  (Jacques),  Hg6  de  60  ans,  demeurant  &  Momac; 
vivant,  bien  que  vieux,  du  peu  de  travail  qu'il  pent  faire. 

'  Cercle  (Jean-Pierre),  age  de  69  ans,  demeurant  h  La  Tremblade; 
vivant  mediocrement  de  son  travail. 

'David  (Jacques),  invalide,  Sg^  de  56  ans,  demeurant  k  La 
Tremblade;  miserable. 

'  Favier  (Jacques),  ftgd  de  64  ans,  demeurant  k  La  Tremblade; 
n'ayant  pour  vivre  que  le  travail  de  ses  bras. 

'Torchut  (Andr^-Pierre),  ftg^  de  70  ans,  demeurant  kl' Aiguille; 
comme  ses  compagnons,  il  n'a  d'autre  ressource  que  son  travail. 

'Manequin  ,Fran9ois),  Pig4  de  "0  ans,  demeurant  au  Gua ;  mer- 
rliant  son  pain  et  presque  aveugle. 

'  Certes,  il  nous  conviendrait  peu  d'implorer  la  reconnaissance 
publique  pour  ces  six  marins ;  nou»  croyons  suflBsant  de  les  nommer. 
Qu'on  nous  permette  seulement  un  mot :  Sous  la  restauration,  un 
lavire  fut  exp^i^  jusque  dans  rOc<?an-Paciflque  pour  ddcouvrir  sur 
les  lointains  r^cifs  les  traces  du  naufrage  de  la  Peyrouse,  et  ce  fut  k 
grands  frais  que  Ton  en  r^unit  quelques  d^ris  en  bois,  en  fer,  en 
Xtt'Tie  et  en  plomb,  religiea«ement  conserve  dans  nos  musses.    Au- 
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jourd'hui,  c'est  sur  notre  plage  mSme  que  gisent,  ensevelis  dans  U 
mis^re  et  dans  robscuritd,  des  d^ris  vivans  du  naufrage  heroique  du 
Vengeur ;  la  France  et  le  gouvernement  de  Juillet  pourraient-ils  n'etre 
point  jaloux  d'acquitter  la  dette  nationale  envers  ces  derni^res  re- 
liques  du  patriotisme  inspire  par  notre  grande  revolution  ?  —  Chroniqu* 
Unicersdle.' 

*^*  The  publication  of  this  Paper  in  IVaser's  Magazi-M 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  effervescence  of  prose  and  verse,  pa- 
triotic-objurgatory, in  several  of  the  French  Journals,  JRetnte 
Britannique,  National,  Journal  du  Peuple,  &c  ;  the  result  of 
which,  threatening  to  prove  mere  zero  otherwise,  was  that 
'  M.  A.  Jal,  Historiograj)her  of  the  French  Navy,'  did  can- 
didly, in  the  Number  of  the  Revue  Britannique  for  October 
1839,  print,  from  the  Naval  Archives  of  France,  the  original 
Despatch  of  Captain  Renaudin  to  Ms  oicn  Government ;  the 
full  official  Narrative  of  that  battle  and  catastrophe,  as  drawn 
up  by  Renaudin  himself,  and  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Vengeur ;  dated  Tavistock,  1  Messidor,  An  11,^  and  bearing 
his  and  eight  other  signatures;  —  whereby  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Griffiths,  if  it  needed  confirmation,  is  curiously  and 
even  minutely  confirmed  in  every  essential  particular,  and 
the  story  of  the  Vengeur  is  at  length  put  to  rest  forever. 

In  that  objurgatory  effervescence,  —  which  was  bound  by 
the  nature  of  it  either  to  cease  effervescing  and  hold  its 
peace,  or  else  to  produce  some  articulate  testimony  of  a  liv- 
ing man  who  saw,  or  of  a  dead  man  who  had  said  he  saw, 
the  Vengeur  sink  otherwise  than  this  living  Admiral  Griffiths 
saw  it,  or  than  a  brave  ship  usually  sinks  after  brave  battle, — 
the  one  noticeable  vestige  of  new  or  old  evidence  was  some 
dubious  traditionary  reference  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  IGth  June;  or,  as  the  French  traditionary  referee  turned- 
out  to  have  named  it,  '  le  Journal  Le  Mornino  rfu  16  Juin.' 
Following  this  faint  vestige,  adtlitional  microscopic  researches 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  IGlh  June  and  elsewhere 
did,  at  last,  disclose  to  me  what  seemed  the  pioUible  {,enesu 

I  Twenty  day*  b^or»  that  final  •ublim«  Report  of  ban^M't 
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and  origin  of  Barrere's  Fable ;  how  it  first  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind,  and  gathered  shape  there,  and  courage  to  pub- 
lish itself:  the  discovery,  unimportant  to  all  other  things  and 
men,  is  not  of  much  importance  even  to  our  criticism  of  Bar- 
rere  ;  altering  somewhat  one's  estimate  of  the  ratio  his  poetic 
faculty  may  have  borne  to  his  mendacity  in  this  business, 
but  leaving  the  joint  prodtict  of  the  two  very  much  what  it 
was  in  spiritual  value  ;  —  a  discovery  not  worth  communicat- 
ing. The  thing  a  Lie  wants,  and  solicits  from  all  men,  is 
not  a  correct  natural-history  of  it,  but  the  swiftest  possible 
extinction  of  it,  followed  by  entire  silence  concerning  U. 
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BAILLIE  THE  COVENANTERi 

[1841.] 

Earlt  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era,  a  certain 
Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  a  man  of  solid  wholesome  character, 
lived  in  moderate  comfort  as  Parish  Minister  of  Kilwinning, 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  had  comfortably  wedded,  pro- 
duced children,  gathered  Dutch  and  other  fit  divinity-books  ; 
saw  his  duties  lying  tolerably  manageable,  his  possessions, 
prospects  not  to  be  despised  ;  in  short,  seemed  planted  as  for 
life,  with  fair  hopes  of  a  prosperous  composed  existence,  in 
that  remote  corner  of  the  British  dominions.  A  peaceable, 
*  solid-thinking,  solid-feeding,'  yet  withal  clear-sighted,  dili- 
gent and  conscientious  man,  —  alas,  his  lot  turned-out  to  have 
fallen  in  times  such  as  he  himself,  had  he  been  consulted  on 
it,  would  by  no  means  have  selected.  Times  of  controversy  ; 
of  oppression,  which  became  explosion  and  distraction :  in- 
stead of  peaceable  preacliing,  mere  raging,  battling,  soldier- 
ing ;  universal  shedding  of  gall,  of  ink  and  blood :  very 
troublous  times  !  Composed  existence  at  Kilwinning,  with 
rural  duties,  domestic  pledges,  Dutch  bodies  of  divinity,  was 
no  longer  possible  for  a  man. 

Till  the  advent  of  Laud's  Service-book  into  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh  (Sunday  the  23d  of  July  1637),  and 
that  ever-memorable   flight  of  Jenny  Geddes's   stool  at   the 

1  London  and  Wkniminstku  Kkview,  No.  72. —  The  L«Uer$  and 
Jownal*  of  Robert  Bitillie,  A.  At.,  Principal  of  the  Unitenily  of  Glasgow, 
1637-1602.  Edited  from  the  Autlior'B  Miinuscripts,  by  David  Laing,  E»q 
I  vols.  (Vols.  i.  and  ii.)    Robert  Ogle,  Edinburgh,  1841. 
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head  of  the  Dean  oflBciating  there,  with  "Out,  thou  foul  thief! 
wilt  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug  ?  "  —  till  that  unexpected  cardi- 
nal-movement, we  say,  and  the  universal,  unappeasable  riot, 
which  ensued  thereupon  over  all  these  Kingdoms,  —  BaiUie, 
intent  on  a  quiet  hfe  at  Kilwinning,  was  always  clear  for 
some  mild  middle  course,  which  might  lead  to  this  and  other 
blessings.  He  even  looked  mth  suspicion  on  the  Covenant 
when  it  was  started  ;  and  was  not  at  all  one  of  the  first  to 
sign  it  Sign  it,  however,  he  did  by  and  by,  the  heat  of 
others  heating  him  ever  higher  to  the  due  welding  pitch ;  he 
signed  it,  and  became  a  vehement,  noteworthy  champion  of 
it,  in  such  fashion  as  he  could.  Baillie,  especially  if  heated 
to  the  welding  pitch,  was  by  no  means  without  faculty. 
There  lay  motion  in  him  ;  nay,  curiously,  with  all  his  broad- 
based  heaviness,  a  kind  of  alacrity,  of  internal  swiftness  and 
flustering  impetuosity,  —  a  natural  vehemence,  assiduous 
swift  eagerness,  both  of  heart  and  intellect :  very  considerable 
motion ;  all  embedded,  too,  in  that  most  wholesome,  broad- 
based  love  of  rest !  The  eupeptic,  right-thinking  nature  of 
the  man  ;  his  sanguineous  temper,  with  its  vivacity  and  soci- 
ality ;  an  ever-busy  ingenuity,  rather  small  perhaps,  but 
prompt,  hopeful,  useful ;  always  with  a  good  dash,  too,  of 
Scotch  shrewdness,  Scotch  canniness  ;  and  then  a  loquacity, 
free,  fervid,  yet  judicious,  canny,  —  in  a  word,  natural  vehe- 
mence, wholesomely  covered  over  and  tempered  (as  Sancho 
has  it)  in  '  three  inches  of  old  Christian  fat,^  —  all  these 
fitted  Baillie  to  be  a  leader  in  General  Assemblies  and  con- 
claves, a  man  deputable  to  the  London  Parliament  and  else- 
whither. He  became  a  prominent,  and  so  far  as  the  Scotch 
Kirk  went,  preeminent  man  ;  present  in  the  thick  of  all 
negotiations,  Westminster  Assemblies,  Scotch  Commissions, 
during  the  whole  Civil  "War.  It  can  be  said  too,  that  his 
natural  faculty  never,  in  any  pitch  of  heat  or  confusion, 
proved  false  to  him  ;  that  here,  amid  revolt  and  its  dismal 
fluctuations,  the  worthy  man  lived  agitated  indeed,  but  not 
unprosperous.  Clearly  enough,  in  that  terrible  jostle,  where 
VOL.  rv.  ao 
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BO  many  stumbling  fell,  and  straightway  had  their  lives  and 
fortunes  trodden  out,  Baillie  did,  according  to  the  Scotch 
proverb,  contrive  to  '  carry  his  dish  level '  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  spilling  no  drop  ;  and  indeed  was  found  at  last,  even 
after  Cromwell  and  all  Sectaries  had  been  there,  seated  with 
prosperous  composure,  not  in  the  Kirk  of  Kilwinning,  but  in 
the  Principalship  of  Glasgow  University ;  which  latter  he 
had  maintained  successfully  through  all  changes  of  weather, 
and  only  needed  to  renounce  at  the  coming-in  of  Charles  II., 
when,  at  any  rate,  he  was  too  old  for  holding  it  much  longer. 
So  invincible,  in  all  elements  of  fortune,  is  a  good  natural 
endowment ;  so  serviceable  to  a  man  is  that  same  quality  of 
motion,  if  embedded  in  wholesome  love  of  rest,  —  hasty 
vehemence  dissolved  in  a  bland  menstruum  of  oil ! 

Baillie,  however  we  may  smile  at  him  from  this  distance, 
was  not  entirely  a  common  character :  yet  it  must  be  owned 
that,  for  anything  he  of  himself  did  or  spoke  or  suffered,  the 
worthy  man  must  have  been  forgotten  many  a  year  ago  ;  the 
name  of  him  dead,  non-extant ;  or  tuming-up  (as  the  doom 
of  such)  is  like  the  melancholy  mummy  of  a  name,  under 
the  eye  of  here  and  there  an  excavator  in  those  dreary 
mines,  —  bewildered,  interminable  rubbish-heaps  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  Histories  ;  the  dreariest  perhaps  that  anywhere  exist, 
still  visited  by  human  curiosity,  in  this  world.  But  his 
copious  loquacity,  by  good  luck  for  him  and  for  as,  prompted 
Baillie  to  use  the  pen  as  well  as  tongue.  A  certain  invalua- 
ble '  Reverend  Mr.  Spang,'  a  cousin  of  his,  was  Scotch  min- 
ister at  Campvere,  in  Holland,  with  a  boundless  appetite  to 
hear  what  was  stirring  in  those  days ;  to  whom  Baillie,  with 
boundless  liberality,  gives  satisfaction.  He  writes  to  Spang, 
on  all  great  occasions,  sheet  upon  sheet ;  he  writes  to  hi« 
Wife,  to  the  Moderator  of  his  Presbytery,  to  earls  and  com- 
moners, to  this  man  and  to  that ;  nothing  loth  to  write  when 
there  is  matter.  Many  public  Papers  (since  printed  in 
Bush  worth's  and  other  Collections)  he  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  transcribe  for  his  esteemed  correspondents ;  but  what  to  us 
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Is  infinitely  more  interesting,  he  had  taken  the  further  trouble 
to  make  copies  of  his  own  Letters.  By  some  lucky  impulse 
one  hardly  guesses  how — for  as  to  composition,  nothing  cai 
be  worse  written  than  these  Letters  are,  mere  hasty  babble- 
ments, like  what  the  extempore  speech  of  the  man  would  be, 
—  he  took  this  trouble  ;  and  ungrateful  posterity  reaps  the 
fruit.  These  Letters,  bound  together  as  a  manuscript  book, 
in  the  hands  of  Baillie's  heirs,  grew  ever  more  notable  as 
they  grew  older ;  cojjies,  at  various  times,  were  made  of 
parts  of  them ;  some  three  copies  of  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole,  whereof  one,  tolerably  complete,  now  lies  in 
the  British  Museum.^  Another  usefuUer  copy  came  into  the 
bands  of  Woodrow,  the  zealous,  diligent  Historian  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  whose  numerous  Manuscripts,  purchased 
partly  by  the  General  Assembly,  partly  by  the  Advocates' 
Library,  have  now  been  accessible  to  all  inquirers,  for  a 
century  or  more.  Baillie,  in  this  new  position,  grew  ever 
notabler ;  was  to  be  seen  quoted  in  all  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  that  period ;  had  to  be  read  and  searched  through, 
as  a  chief  authority,  by  all  original  students  of  the  same. 
Half  a  century  of  this  growing  notability  issued  at  last  in 
a  printed  edition  of  Baillie  ;  two  moderate  octavo  volumes, 
published,  apparently  by  subscription,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1775. 
Thus,  at  length,  had  the  copious  outjx)urings,  first  emitted 
into  the  ear  of  Spang  and  others,  become  free  to  the  curios- 
ity of  all ;    purchasable  by  every  one  that  had  a  few  shil- 

1  As  in  this  Museum  transcript,  otherwise  of  good  authority,  the  name 
»f  the  principal  correspondent  is  not  '  Spang '  but '  Strang,'  and  we  learn 
elsewhere  that  Baillie  wrote  the  miserablest  hand,  a  question  arises, 
Whether  Strang  be  not,  once  for  all,  the  real  name,  and  Spang,  from  the 
first,  a  mere  false  reading,  which  has  now  become  inveterate?  Strang 
equivalent  to  Strong,  is  still  a  common  name  in  those  parts  of  Scotland. 
Spang  (which  is  a  Scottish  verb,  signifying  leap  violently,  leap  distractedly,  — 
IS  an  imprisoned,  terrified  kangaroo  might  leap)  we  never  heard  of  as  a 
Christian  person's  surname  before!  'The  Reverend  Mr.  Leai>-distractedly' 
labouring  in  that  dense  elenent  of  Campvere,  in  Holland  V  We  will  hope 
not,  if  there  be  a  ray  of  hope!     The  Bannatyne  Club,  now  in  a  manner 

w«ponsib1e,  is  ad<)quate  to  decide. Spang  is  the  name,  persist  they 

\A   D.  1S46). 
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lings,  legible  by  every  one  that  had  a  little  patience.  As  the 
interest  in  those  great  transactions  never  died-out  in  Scotland, 
Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  one  of  the  best  remaining  illus- 
trations of  them,  became  common  in  Scottish  libraries. 

Unfortunately,  this  same  printed  edition  was  one  of  the 
worst.  A  tradition,  we  are  told,  was  once  current  among 
Edinburgh  booksellers  that  it  had  been  undertaken  on  the 
counsel  of  Robertson  and  Hume ;  but,  as  Mr.  Laing  now 
remarks,  it  is  not  a  creditable  tradition.  Robertson  and 
Hume  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  feel  the  desirableness  of 
having  Baillie  edited,  and  may,  on  occasion,  have  been  heard 
saying  so ;  but  such  an  edition  as  this  of  1775  is  not  one  they 
could  have  had  any  hand  in.  In  fact,  Baillie  may  be  said  to 
have  been  printed  on  that  occasion,  but  not  in  any  true  sense 
edited  at  all.  The  quasi-editor,  who  keeps  himself  entirely 
hidden  in  the  background,  is  guessed  to  have  been  one  '  Mr. 
Robert  Aiken,  Schoolmaster  of  Anderton,'  —  honour  to  his 
poor  shadow  of  a  name  !  He  went  over  Baillie's  manuscripts 
in  such  fashion  as  he  could  ;  '  omitted  many  Letters  on  pri- 
vate affairs;'  copied  those  on  public  matters,  better  or  worse 
and  prefixing  some  brief,  vague  Memoir  of  Baillie,  gathered 
out  of  the  general  wind,  sent  his  work  through  the  press, 
very  much  as  it  liked  to  go.  Thanks  to  him,  poor  man,  for 
doing  so  much  ;  not  blame  that,  in  his  meagre  garret,  he  did 
not  do  moi'e  !  But  it  is  to  be  admitted,  few  books  were  ever 
sent  forth  in  a  more  helpless  condition.  The  very  printer's 
errors  are  numerous.  Note  or  comment  there  is  none  what- 
ever, and  here  and  there  some  such  was  palpably  indispensa- 
ble ;  for  Baillie,  in  tiie  hurry  of  his  written  babblen)enl,  is 
wont  to  designate  persons  and  things,  often  enough,  in  ways 
which  Spang  and  the  world  would  indeed  understand  at  the 
time,  but  which  now  only  critics  and  close  investigators  can 
make  out.  The  narrative,  watery,  in<listinct,  flowing  out  in 
vague  diffusion,  at  the  first  and  best,  fades  now  too  frequently 
into  the  enigmatic,  and  stagnates  in  total  obscuration,  if  soma 
little  note  be  not  added.     Whom  does  tlie  Letter-writer,  in 
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his  free  and  easy  speed,  intend  to  designate  by  such  phrases 
as  '  his  Lordship,'  '  the  Lord  Marquis,'  his  Grace,  precious 
Mr.  David,  the  Reverend  Mr.  H.  of  N.  ?  An  editor  ought 
to  tell ;  and  has  not  tried  there  to  do  it.  Far  from  doing  it, 
he  has  even  mistaken  some  of  the  initials  themselves,  and  so 
left  the  natural  dimness  changed  into  Egyptian  dark.  Read 
in  this  poor  Anderton  edition,  Baillie,  in  many  passages,  pro- 
duces the  effect,  not  of  a  painting,  even  of  the  hugest  sign- 
po&t  painting,  but  of  a  monstrous,  foamy  smear,  resemblance 
jf  no  created  thing  whatever.  Additional  outlays  of  patience 
become  requisite,  and  will  not  always  suffice.  It  is  an  enig- 
ma you  might  long  guess  over,  did  not  perhaps  indolence  and 
healthy  instincts  premonish  you  that,  when  you  had  it,  the 
secret  would  be  worth  little. 

To  all  which  unhappy  qualities  we  are  to  add,  that  this 
same  edition  of  1775  had,  in  late  times,  become  in  the  high- 
est degree  difficult  to  get  hold  of  1  In  English  libraries  it 
never  much  abounded,  nor  in  the  English  book-markets  ;  its 
chief  seat  was  always  its  native  one.  But  of  late,  as  would 
seem,  what  copies  there  were,  the  growing  interest  of  what- 
soever related  to  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  had  altogether 
absorbed.  Most  interesting  to  hear  what  an  eye-witness, 
even  a  stupid  eye-witness,  if  honest,  will  say  of  such  mat- 
ters !  The  reader  that  could  procure  himself  a  Baillie  to 
pore  over,  was  lucky.  The  price  in  old-book  shops  here  in 
London  had  risen,  if  by  rare  chance  any  copy  turned  up,  to 
the  exorbitancy  of  two  guineas  ! 

And  now,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
a  private  reunion  of  men  who  devote  themselves  expressly  to 
the  rescue  and  reprinting  of  scarce  books  and  manuscripts, 
with  or  without  much  value,  very  wisely  determined  to  re- 
edit  Baillie;  first,  for  their  own  private  behoof;  and  sec- 
ondly, as  is  their  wise  wont  in  some  cases,  and  as  in  every 
2ase  is  easy  for  them  (the  types  being  already  all  set,  and  the 
;jrinter'3  '  composition '  accomplished,  as  it  were,  gratis),  for 
the  behoof  of  the   public  that  will   buy.     Very  wisely  too, 
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they  appointed  for  this  task  their  Honorary  Secretary,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Edinburgh  Signet  Library,  Mr.  David  Laing, 
a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  skill  in  that  province  of 
things.  Two  massive  Octavos,  in  round  legible  type,  are 
accordingly  here ;  a  Third  and  last  is  to  follow  in  a  few 
months ;  and  so  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  finally  in 
right  reading  condition,  becomes  open,  on  easy  terms,  to 
whoever  has  concern  in  it.  In  right  reading  condition ;  for 
notes  and  all  due  marginal  guidances,  such  as  we  desideratet" 
above,  are  furnished  ;  the  text  is  rectified  by  collation  of  three 
several  Manuscripts,  among  others,  Baillie's  own,  of  the  '  evil 
handwriting  '  of  which  an  a})palling  facsimile  gives  evidence  ; 
the  various  Letters  relating  to  private  affairs  are  not  excluded 
in  this  edition,  but  wisely  introduced  and  given  in  full,  as  de- 
serving their  paper  and  ink  perhaps  better  than  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  Papers,  if  easily  accessible  else- 
where, are  withheld,  and  a  reference  given  to  the  Rushworth, 
Hardwicke,  Thurloe,  or  other  such  Collection,  where  they 
already  stand  ;  if  not  easily  accessible,  they  are  printed  here 
in  appendixes  ;  and  indeed  not  they  only,  but  many  more 
not  copied  by  Baillie,  some  of  them  curious  enough,  which 
the  editor's  resources  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  liter- 
ature of  Scotch  History  have  enabled  him  to  offer.  This 
is  the  historical  description,  origin  and  genesis  of  these  two 
massive  Octavos  named  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  which  now  lie  before  us  ;  thus 
are  they,  and  thence  did  they  come  into  the  world. 

It  remains  now  only  to  be  added,  critically  as  well  as  his- 
torically, that  Mr.  Laing,  according  to  all  appearance,  has 
exhibited  his  usual  industry,  sagacity,  correctness,  in  this 
ca-e ;  and  done  his  work  well.  The  notes  are  brief,  illu- 
xninative,  ever  in  the  right  place  ;  and,  what  we  will  praise 
.vithal,  not  over  plenteous,  not  more  of  tliem  than  needed. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  antiquarian  editor  to  seize  too 
eagerly  any  chance  or  pretext  for  [Hjuring-out  his  long-bottled 
Antiquarian  lore,  and  drowning  his  text,  instead  of  refreshing 
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and  illustrating  it ;  a  really  criminal  proceeding  !  This,  we 
say,  the  present  editor  has  virtuously  forborne.  A  good  in- 
dex, a  tolerable  biography,  are  to  be  looked  tor,  according  tc 
promise,  in  the  Third  Volume.  Baillie  will  then  stand  on 
his  shelves,  accessible,  in  good  reading  condition :  a  tact 
which,  since  it  is  actually  a  fact,  may  with  propriety  enough 
be  published  in  this  journal,  and  in  any  and  all  other  journals 
or  methods,  as  widely  as  the  world  and  its  wants  and  ways 
will  allow. 

We  have  no  thought  here  of  going  much  into  criticism  of 
Baillie  or  bis  Book  ;  still  less  of  entering  at  all  on  that  enor- 
mous Business  he  and  it  derive  their  interest  from,  —  that 
enormous  whirlpool  on  which,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
suddenly  breaking  up,  the  pacific,  broad-ba-ed  Minister  sees 
himself  launched  forth  from  Kilwinning  Kirk,  and  set  sailing, 
and  epistolising !  The  Book  has  become  curious  to  us,  and 
the  Man  curious  ;  much  more  so  on  a  riper  acquaintance 
than  they  were  at  first.  Nevertheless  our  praise  of  him, 
hearty  enough  in  its  kind,  must  on  all  sides  be  limited.  To 
the  general,  especially  to  the  uninformed  or  careless  reader, 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  promise  much  ready  entertainment  from 
this  Book.  Entertainment  does  lie  in  it,  both  amusement 
and  instruction  do  ;  but  rather  for  the  student  than  the  care- 
less reader.  Poor  Baillie  is  no  epic  singer  or  speaker,  — 
tlie  more  is  the  pity  !  His  Book  is  like  the  hasty,  breathless, 
fonfused  talk  of  a  man,  looking  face  to  face  on  that  great 
wliirl  of  things.  A  wiser  man — would  have  talked  more 
wisely  !  But,  on  the  whole,  this  man  too  has  a  living  heart, 
a  seeing  pair  of  eyes  ;  above  all,  he  is  clearly  a  veracious 
man  ;  tells  Spang  and  you  the  truest  he  has  got  to  tell,  in 
>iich  a  bustling  hurry  as  his.  Veracious  in  word  ;  and  we 
might  say,  what  is  a  mach  rarer  case,  veracious  in  thought 
loo  ;  for  he  harbours  no  malignity,  perverse  hatred,  purposes 
no  wrong  against  any  man  or  thing  ;  and  indeed,  at  worst,  is 
af  so  transparent  a  nature,  all  rea<lers  can  discern  at  all  times 
»here  his  bias  lies,  and  make  due  allowance  for  that. 
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Truly,  it  is  pity  the  good  man  had  not  been  a  little  wiser, 
had  not  shown  a  little  more  of  the  epic  gift  in  writing:  wu 
might  then  have  had,  as  in  some  clear  mirror,  or  swift  contem- 
poraneous Daguerreotype  delineator,  a  legible  living  picture  of 
that  great  Time,  as  it  looked  and  was !  But,  alas,  no  soul  of 
a  man  is  altogether  such  a  '  mirror  ; '  the  highest  ioul  is  only 
approximately,  and  still  at  a  great  distance,  such.  Besides, 
we  are  always  to  remember,  poor  Baillie  wrote  not  for  us  at 
all  ;  but  for  Spang  and  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  with  no  eye 
to  us  !  What  of  picture  there  is,  amid  such  vaporous  mazy 
indistinctness,  or  indeed  quite  turbulent  welt(>ring  dislocation 
and  confusion,  must  be  taken  as  a  Godsend.  The  man  gazca 
as  he  can,  reports  as  he  can.  His  words  flowing-out  bubble- 
bubble,  full  of  zealous  broad-based  vehemence,  c^n  rarely  be 
said  to  make  a  picture  ;  though  on  rare  occasions  he  does 
pause,  and  with  distinctness,  nay  with  a  singular  felicity,  give 
some  stroke  of  one.  But  rarely,  in  his  loquacious  haste,  has 
he  taken  time  to  detect  the  real  articulation  and  structure  of 
the  matter  he  is  talking  of,  —  where  it  begins,  ends,  what  tli 
real  character  and  purport,  the  real  aspect  of  it  is  :  iiow  shall 
he  in  that  case,  by  any  possibility,  make  a  portrait  of  it  ?  He 
talks  with  breathless  loquacity,  witli  adipose  vehemence, 
about  it  and  about  it.  Nay,  such  lineaments  of  it  as  he 
has  discovered  and  mastered,  or  begun  to  discover  (for  llie 
man  is  by  no  means  without  an  eye,  could  he  have  taken 
time  to  look),  he,  scrawling  without  limit  to  Spang,  us&s  not 
ti»e  smallest  diligence  to  bring-out  on  the  surface,  or  to  sepa- 
rate frojn  the  as  yet  cliaolic,  undiscovered  ;  lie  leaves  them 
weltering  at  such  deplli  as  they  happen  to  lie  at,  A  picture 
does  struggle  in  him  ;  but  in  what  state  of  development  tli 
reader  can  guess.  Aa  the  image  of  a  real  object  may  do,  8ha<l- 
owi.'d  iu  sotne  huge  frothy  ever-agitafed  vortex  or  deluge,  — 
tver-agitated  cauldron,  boiling,  l)ubbling,  with  fat  veh»'.mence  1 

Yet  this   too  was  a  thing  worth  having:  what  talk,  what 
babblement,  the  Minister  of  niral  Kilwinning,  brought  sud 
denly  in  sight  of  that  great  World-transaction,  will  audiblj 
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emit  from  him.  Here  it  i?,  fresh  and  fresli,  —  after  two  cen 
furies  of  preservation  :  how  that  same  enormous  whirlpool, 
of  a  British  Nation  all  torn  from  its  moorings,  and  set  in 
conflict  and  self-conflict,  represents  itself,  from  moment  to 
moment,  in  the  eyes  of  this  shrewd-simple,  zealous,  yet  broad- 
bottomed,  rest-loving  man.  On  the  whole,  is  there  not,  to 
the  eager  student  of  History,  soms'thing  at  once  most  attrac- 
tiv(i  and  yet  most  provoking  in  all  Memoii's  by  a  Contempo- 
rary? Contemporaneous  words  by  an  eye-witness  are  like 
no  other.  For  every  man  who  sees  with  eyes  is,  approxi- 
mately or  else  afar  off,  —  either  approximately  and  in  some 
faint  degree  decipherable,  or  too  far  off,  altogether  wndeci- 
pherable,  and  as  if  vacant  and  blank,  —  the  miraculous 
'  Daguerreotype-mirror, '  above  mentioned,  of  whajtever  thing 
transacts  itself  before  him.  No  shadow  of  it  but  left  some 
trace  in  him,  decipherable  or  undecipherable.  The  poor  soul 
had,  lying  in  it,  a  far  stranger  alchemy  than  that  of  the  elec- 
tric-plates :  a  living  Memory,  namely,  an  Intelligence,  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Words  by  an  eye-witness  !  You  have  there 
the  words  which  a  son  of  Adam,  looking  on  the  phenomenon 
itself,  saw  fittest  for  depicturing  it.  Strange  to  consider: 
it,  the  very  phenomenon  itse.lf,  does  stand  depictured  there, 
though  under  such  inextricable  obscurations,  shortcomings, 
perversions,  —  fatally  eclipsed  from  us  forever.  For  we 
cannot  read  it ;  the  traces  are  so  faint,  confused,  as  good 
as  non-extant  to  our  organs :  the  light  was  so  unfavor- 
=ible,  —  the  '  electric-plate  '  was  so  extremely  bad.  Alas, 
vou  read  a  hundred  autograph  holograph  letters,  signed 
Ciiarles  Rex,'  with  the  intensest  desire  to  under^(and 
Charles  Rex,  to  know  what  Charles  Rex  was,  what  he 
had  in  his  eye  at  that  moment ;  and  to  no  purpose.  The 
summary  of  the  whole  hundred  autographs  is  vacuity,  inan- 
ity ;  like  the  moaning  of  winds  through  desert  places,  through 
Jamp  empty  churches :  what  the  writer  did  actually  mean, 
the  thing  he  then  thought  of,  the  thing  he  then  was,  remain 
forever  hid  from  you.     No  answer;  only  the  ever-moaning, 
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gaunt,  unsyllabled  woo-woo  of  wind  in  empty  churches  !  M;..?t 
provoking;  a  provocation  as  of"  Tantalus  ;  — for  there  is  not 
a  word  written  there  but  stands  like  a  kind  of  window  through 
which  a  man  might  see,  or  feels  as  if  he  might  see,  a  glimpse 
of  the  whole  matter.  Not  a  jolt  in  those  crabbed  angular 
sentences,  nay  not  a  twirl  in  that  cramp  penmanship,  but  is 
significant  of  all  you  seek.  Flad  a  man  but  intellect  enough, 
—  whicii,  alas,  no  man  ever  had,  and  no  angel  ever  had,  — 
how  would  the  blank  become  a  j)icture  all  legible  !  The 
doleful,  unsyllabled  woo-woo  of  church-winds  had  become  in- 
telligible, cheering  articulation  ;  that  tragic,  fatal-looking,  peak- 
bearded  individual,  '  your  constant  assured  friend,  Charles 
Rex,'  were  no  longer  an  enigma  and  chimera  to  you  !  With 
intellect  enough,  —  alas,  yes  it  were  all  easy  then;  <he  very 
signing  of  his  name  were  then  physiognomical  enough  of  him  ! 
Or,  descending  from  such  extreme  heights  and  ranifac- 
tions,  where,  in  truth,  human  nature  ciuinot  long  breatlit- 
with  satisfaction,  —  may  we  not  here  deduce  once  more 
the  humble  practical  inference.  How  extremeJy  incumbent 
it  is  on  evcy  reader  to  read  faithfully  with  whatever  of  in- 
tellect he  has  :  on  every  writer,  in  like  manner,  to  exert  him- 
self, and  write  his  wisest  ?  Truly  the  man  who  says,  still 
more  who  writes,  a  wise  word  on  any  object  he  has  seen 
with  his  aynf^,  or  otherwise  come  to  know  and  be  master  of, 
the  same  is  a  benefactor  to  all  men.  He  that  writes  unwist- 
words,  again,  —  especially  if  on  any  great,  ever-memorable 
object,  which  in  this  manner  catches  him  up,  so  to  speak,  and 
keeps  him  memorable  along  with  it, — is  he  not  the  indispu- 
lablest  j/m/c'factor  ?  Yes;  though  unfortunately  there  is  no 
bailiff  to  collar  him  for  it,  and  give  him  forty  stripes  save 
jne  ;  yet,  if  he  could  do  better,  and  has  not  done  it,  —  yes! 
Shall  stealing  the  money  of  a  man  be  a  crime  ;  and  stealing 
the  time  and  brains  of  innumerable  men,  gt-ncratit)!!  after 
generation  of  men,  be  none  ?  For  your  tenebrific  criminal 
has  fixed  himself  on  some  great  object,  and  ainnot  perhapi 
*Te  forgotten  for  ceDturies;  one  knows  uot  when  he  will  been 
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lirely  forgotten  !  He,  for  his  share,  has  not  brought  Hght  into 
the  world  according  to  his  opportunity,  but  darkness  ;  he  is  a 
Bon  of  2sox,  has  treacherously  deserted  to  the  side  of  Chaos, 
Nox  and  Eiebus;  strengthening,  perpetuating,  so  far  as  lay 
in  him,  the  reign  of  prolixity,  vacuity,  vague  confusion,  or  in 
one  word,  of  stupidity  and  wjj'sknowledge  on  this  earth  !  A 
judicious  Reviewer,  —  in  a  time  when  the  '  aboHtion  of  capi> 
tal  punishments  '  makes  such  progress  in  both  Hemispheres, 
—  would  not  willingly  propose  a  new  penalty  of  death  ;  but 
in  any  reasonable  practical  suggestion,  as  of  a  bailiff  and  for- 
ty stripes  save  one,  to  be  doubled  in  case  of  relapse,  and  \Ci 
gc  on  doubling  in  rigid  geometric  progression  till  amendment 
ensued,  he  will  cheerfully  concur. 

But  to  return.  The  above  considerations  do  not,  it  is  clear, 
apply  with  any  stringency  to  poor  BailUe  ;  whose  intellect,  at 
best,  was  never  an  epic  one ;  whose  opportunities,  good  as 
they  look,  were  much  marred  by  circumstances ;  above  all, 
whose  epistolary  performance  was  moderately  satisfactory  to 
Spang !  We  are  to  repeat  that  he  has  an  intellect,  and  a 
most  lively,  busy  one  of  its  kind  ;  that  he  is  veracious,  what 
po  few  are.  If  the  cursory  reader  do  not  completely  profit  by 
him,  the  student  of  History  will  prosper  better.  But  in  this, 
as  in  all  cases,  the  student  of  Historj'  must  have  patience. 
Everywhere  the.  student  of  History  has  to  pass  his  probation, 
his  apprenticeship  ;  must  first,  with  painful  perseverance, 
read  himself  into  the  centary  he  studies,  —  which  naturally 
differs  much  from  our  century;  wherein,  at  first  entrance,  he 
will  find  all  manner  of  things,  the  ideas,  the  personages,  and 
their  interests  and  aims,  foreign  and  unintelligible  to  him. 
He  as  yet  knows  nobody,  can  yet  care  for  nobody,  completely 
understand  nobody.  He  must  read  himself  into  it,  wo  say; 
make  himself  at  home,  and  acquainted,  in  that  repulsive  for- 
<*ign  century.  Acquaintance  once  made,  all  goes  smoother 
ind  smoother ;  even  the  hollow-sounding  *  constant  assured 
friend  Charles  Rex '  improves  somewhat ;  how  much  more 
this  headlong,  warm-hearted,  blundering,  babbling,  '  sagacious 
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jolterhead '  of  a  Baillie  !  For  there  is  a  real  worth  in  him, 
Bpite  of  its  strange  guise  ; — something  of  the  Boswell ;  rays  of 
clear  genial  insight,  sunny  illumination,  which  alternate  curi- 
ously with  such  babblement,  oily  vehemence,  confused  hallu- 
cination and  sheer  floundering  platitude  !  An  incongruous, 
heterogeneous  man ;  so  many  inconsistencies,  all  united  in  a 
certain  prime-element  of  most  turbid,  but  genuine  and  fertile 
radical  warmth. 

Poor  Baillie  !  The  daily  tattle  of  men,  as  the  air  carried 
it  two  hundred  years  ago,  becomes  audible  again  in  those 
pages :  an  old  dead  Time,  seen  alive  again,  as  through  a 
glass  darkly.  Those  hasty  chaotic  records  of  his,  written 
down  offhand  from  day  to  day,  are  worth  reading.  They 
produce  on  us  something  like  the  effect  of  a  contemporaneous 
daily  newspaper ;  more  so  than  any  other  record  of  that 
^ime  ;  much  more  than  any  of  the  Mercuries^  '  Britannic,* 
*  Aulic,'  '  Rustic,'  which  then  passed  as  newspapers,  but 
which  were  in  fact  little  other  than  dull-hot  objurgatory 
[)amphlets,  —  grown  cold  enough  now.  Baillie  is  the  true 
newspaper;  he  is  to  be  used  and  studied  like  one.  Taken 
up  in  this  way,  his  steamy  indistinctness  abates,  lus  our  eye 
gets  used  to  the  steamy  scene  he  lives  in  ;  many  a  little  trait 
discloses  itself,  where  at  first  mere  vacant  confusion  was  dis- 
cernible. Once  familiar  to  the  time,  we  find  the  old  contem- 
poraneous newspaper,  which  seemed  mere  waste  pajK'r,  a 
rather  interesting  document-  Nay,  as  we  said,  tlie  Kilwin- 
ning Minister  himself  by  degree„s  gets  interesting;  for  there 
is  a  strange  homely  worth  in  him,  lovable  and  ludicrous;  a 
strange  mass  of  shrewd  simplicities,  naiveties,  blundering 
ingenuities,  and  of  right  wholesome  vitalities  witiial.  Many- 
tinted  traceries  of  Scotch  humours,  such  as  a  Gait,  a  S(H>tt,  or 
a  Smollett  might  liave  rejoiced  over,  lie  mi  this  man,  unoblit- 
erated  by  the  Covenant  and  all  distance  of  time.  How  inter- 
iKling  to  descry,  f;iiiitly  developed,  y;'t  there  anil  recognisable 
through  the  depths  of  two  dead  centuries,  and  such  dense  par- 
ui'ures  and  dialects  ail  grown  obsolete,  the  indubitablest  traiu 
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of  Scotch  human-nature,  redolent  of  the  '  West-country,*  of 
the  kindly  '  Salt-market,'  even  as  this  Day  still  sees  it  and 
lovingly  laughs  over  it !  Rubicund  broad  lineaments  of  a 
Nicol  Jarvie,  sly  touches  too  of  an  Andrew  Fairservice  ;  nay 
sputterings,  on  occasion,  of  the  tindery  tragic  fire  of  an  adust 
Lieutenant  Leshmahago,  —  fat  as  this  man  is,  and  of  a  pacific 
profession  !  We  could  laugh  much  over  him,  and  love  him 
much,  this  good  Baillie ;  but  have  not  time  at  present.  We 
will  point  out  his  existence ;  advise  all  persons  who  have  a 
call  that  way  to  read  that  same  'contemporaneous  newspaper ' 
of  his  with  attention  and  thanks.  We  give  it  small  praise 
when  we  say,  there  is  perhaps  no  book  of  that  period  which 
will,  in  the  end,  better  reward  the  trouble  of  reading.  Alas, 
to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  sat,  for  long  months 
and  years,  obstinately  incurring  the  danger  of  locked-jaw,-  or 
suspension  at  least  of  all  the  thinking  faculties,  in  stubborn 
perusal  of  Whitlocke,  Heylin,  Prynne,  Burton,  Lilburn, 
Laud  and  Company,  —  all  flat,  boundless,  dead  and  dismal 
as  an  Irish  bog,  —  such  praise  will  not  seem  too  promis- 
sory ! 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Baillie  speak  a  little  for  himself;  read- 
ers, both  cursory  and  studious,  will  then  judge  a  little  for 
themselves.  We  have  fished-up,  from  much  circumambient 
indistinctness  and  embroiled  babblement,  a  lucid  passage  or 
two.  Take  first  that  clear  vision,  made  clear  to  our  eye>  also, 
of  the  Scotch  encamped  in  warlike  array  under  Field-Marshal 
Alexander  Lesley,  that  '  old  little  crooked  soldier,'  on  the 
.  lopes  of  Dunse  Law,  in  the  sunny  days  of  1 639.  Readeni 
are  to  fancy  tliat  the  flight  of  Jeimy  Geddes's.  stool,  which  we 
named  a  cardinal  movement  (as  wrongs  long  compressed  dc 
but  require  some  slight  fugling-signal),  has  set  all  Scotland 
into  uproar  and  violent  gesticulation  :  the  Jirst  slight  stroke  of 
i  universal  battle  and  wrestle,  with  all  weapons,  on  the  part 
pf  all  persons,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  or  so,  —  one  of 
the  later  strokes  of  which  severed  a  king's  head  off!    That 
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there  were  flockings  of  men  to  Edinburgh,  and  four  '  Tables 
(not  ibr  dining  at)  set  up.  That  there  have  been  National 
Covenants,  General  Assemblies,  royal  commissioners ;  royal 
proclamations  not  a  few,  with  protests  of  equal  number  ;  much 
ineffectual  proclaiming,  and  protesting,  and  vociferating;  then, 
gradually,  private  '  drillings  in  F'ife '  and  other  shires ;  then 
public  calling-forth  of  the  '  twelfth  penny,'  of  the  '  fourth 
fencible  men ;  *  Dutch  arms  from  Holland,  Scotch  officers 
from  Germany, —  not  to  speak  of  commissariat-stores,  thrifty 
'  webs  of  harding '  (canvas)  drawn  '  from  the  good  wives  of 
li>dinburgh '  by  eloquent  pulpit-appeals  '  of  Mr.  Harry  Rol- 
ioi'k  : '  —  and  so,  finally,  this  is  what  we  discern  on  the  pleas- 
ant conical  Hill  of  Dunse,  in  the  summer  weather  of  1639. 
For,  as  Baillie  says,  '  They  might  see  now  that  before  we 
'  would  be  roasted  with  a  slow  fire,  by  the  hands  of  Church- 
'  men  who  keeped  themselves  far  aback  from  the  same,  we 
'  were  resolved  to  make  a  bolt  through  the  reek,  and  try  to 
'get  a  grip  of  some  of  those  who  had  first  kindled  tlie  fire,  and 
'still  laid  fuel  to  it,  —  and  try  if  we  could  cast  them  in  the 
'  midst  of  it,  to  taste  if  that  heat  was  pleasant  when  it  came 
'  near  theit"  own  skins !  *  Proper  enough  ;  and  lo,  accord- 
ingly : 

'  This  owr  march  did  mtich  affray  the  English  camp :  Dunse  Jaw 
was  in  sight,  within  six  or  seven  miles ;  for  they  lay  in  imvilione 
some  two  miles  above  Berwick,  on  the  other  Hide  of  Twee<l,  in  a  fair 
plain  along  the  river.  The  king  himself,  beholding  us  through  a 
[)ro.spect  {spif-f/lass),  did  conjecture  us  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  tiiou- 
sand  men  ;  but  at  one  time  we  were  above  twenty  thousand.' 

*  It  wo!ild  liave  done  you  gooil  to  have  easten  your  eyes  athort  our 
brave  and  rich  Hill,  as  oft  I  did,  with  great  contentment  and  joy. 
For  I  (quoth  th<?  wren)  was  there  among  the  rest;  being  chosen 
prenclier  by  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Rliire,  who  came  late  with  my 
Lord  of  Eglinton.  I  furnished  to  Juilf  a  dozen  of  good  fellows  mus- 
kets and  i)ike8,  and  to  my  boy  a  broadsword.  I  carried,  myself,  as 
the  fashion  was,  a  swonl  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistols  at  my  saddle; 
but,  I  j)romi8e,  for  the  (iHence  of  no  man  except  a  robber  in  the  way ; 
for  it  was  our  part  to  pray  and  preach  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
countrymen,  which  I  did,  to  my  power,  most  cheerfully.     Our  Hih 
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was  garnished  on  the  top,  towards  the  south  and  east,  with  our 
mounted  cannon  ;  well  near  to  the  number  of  forty,  great  and  small. 
Our  regiments  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  Hill,  almost  round  about ;  tlie 
place  was  not  a  mile  in  circle;  a  pretty  round,  rising  in  a  declivity, 
without  steepness,  to  the  height  of  a  bow-shot ;  on  the  top,  somewhat 
plain  ;  about  a  qu?rter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth ; 
as  I  remember,  capable  of  tents  for  forty  thousand  men.  The 
crownersi  lay  in  kennous  {canvas)  lodges,  high  and  wide  ;  their  cap- 
tains about  them  in  lesser  ones  ;  the  sojours  about,  all  in  huts  of  tim- 
ber covered  with  divot  {turf)  or  straw.  Our  crowners,  for  the  most 
part,  were  noblemen :  Rothes,  Lindsay,  Sinclair  had  among  them 
two  full  regiments  at  least,  from  Fife  ;  Balcarras  a  horse-troop ;  Lou 
don,'  &c.  &C.  '  Our  captains  were  mostly  barons,  or  gentlemen  of 
good  note ;  our  lieutenants,  almost  all,  sojours  who  had  served  over 
sea  in  good  charges.  Every  company  had  flying,  at  the  captain's 
tent-door,  a  brave  new  Colour,  with  the  Scottish  Arms,  and  this  dit- 
ton,  For  Christ's  Croicn  and  Covenant,  in  golden  letters,'  —  a  notable 
emblazonment  indeed  ! 

'  The  councils  of  war  were  keeped  daily  in  the  Castle  of  Dunse ; 

'  ecclesiastic  meetings  in  Rothes's  large  tent.  Lesley  the  General, 
and  Bailli..  his  Lieutenant,  came  nightly  on  their  horses  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  watch.  Our  sojours  were  all  lusty  and  full  of  courage ; 
the  most  of  them  stout  young  ploughmen  ;  great  cheerfulness  in  the 
face  of  all.  The  only  diflSculty  was  to  get  them  dollars  or  two  the 
man,  for  their  voyage  from  home  and  the  time  they  entered  on  pay  : 
for  among  our  yeomen  money  at  any  time,  not  to  say  then,  used  to 
be  very  scarce.'  '  We  were  much  obliged  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
for  moneys  :  Harry  Rollock,  by  his  sermons,  moved  them  to  shake 
out  their  purses  ;  the  garners  of  Non-covenanters,  especially  of  Jamei 
Maxwell  and  my  Lord  Winton,  gave  us  plenty  of  wheat.    One  of  our 

-dinances  was  To  seize  on  the  rents  of  Non-covenanters,'  —  ane 

Infill  Ordinance,  so  far  as  it  went. 

'  Our  sojours  grew  in  experience  of  arms,  in  courage,  in  favour, 
5  lily  :  every  one  encourageil  the  other  ;  the  sight  of  the  nobles  and 
ir  beloved  pastors  daily  raised  their  hearts.  The  good  sermons 
1  prayers,  morning  and  even,  under  the  roof  of  Heaven,  to  which 
ir  drums  did  call  them  for  bells;  the  remonstrances,  very  frequent, 
the  goodness  of  their  Cause,  of  their  conduct  ((luidatice)  hitherto 
a  Hand  clearly  Divine  ;  also  Lesley  his  skill  and  fortune,  —  made 

1  m  all  so  resolute  for  battle  as  could  be  wished.     We  were  feared 

1  Croicner,  coroner,  and  (to  distinguish  thi?  officer  from  him  who  holds 
the  inquests),  coronet,  which  la.«t  is  still  intrinsinaJlr  oor  pronanciatioa 
9f  the  word  now  spelt  colonel. 
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{afraid)  that  emulation  among  our  nobles  might  have  done  hnrm 
when  they  should  be  met  in  the  fields ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  that  old  little  crooked  souldier,  tiiat  all,  with  ane  incred- 
ible submission,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  gave  over  theniselvea 
to  be  guided  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been  Great  Solyman.  He  keepea 
daily,  in  the  Castle  of  Dunse,  ane  honourable  table  :  for  the  nobles 
and  strangers,  with  himself:  for  the  gentlemen  waiters,  thereafter  at 
a  long  side-table.  I  had  the  honour,  by  accident,  one  day  to  be  his 
chaplain  at  table,  on  his  left  hand.  The  fare  was  as  became  a  gen- 
eral in  time  of  war :  not  so  curious  by  far  as  Arundel's,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Camp,  to  our  nobles ;  but  ye  know  that  the  English  sumptuosity, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  is  despised  by  all  their  neighbours,'  —  bursten 
poke-puddiu(]s  of  EnglishCrs,  whose  daily  care  is  to  dine,  not  wisely 
but  too  well ! 

'  But  had  ye  lent  your  ear  in  the  moming,  or  especially  at  even, 
and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  pray- 
ing, and  some  reading  Scripture,  ye  would  liave  been  refreshed. 
True,  there  was  swearing,  and  cursing,  and  brawling,  in  some  quar- 
ters :  but  we  hoped,  if  our  cam])  had  been  a  little  settled,  to  iiave  got- 
ten some  way  for  these  misorders ;  for  all,  of  any  fasiiion,  did  regret, 
and  all  did  promise  to  contribute  their  best  erdeavours  for  helping 
all  abuses.  For  myself,  1  never  found  my  mind  in  better  tetnjMjr 
than  it  was  all  the  time  frae  I  came  from  home,  till  my  head  was 
again  iiomeward ;  for  I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave  from 
the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service  without  return.  I 
found  the  favour  of  God  shining  upon  me;  and  a  sweet,  meek,  yet 
strong  and  vehement  spirit  leading  me,  all  aUmg.  But,  alas,  I  was 
no  sooner  on  my  way  westward,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  than 
my  old  security  returned.'  ^ 

Tliis  is  the  Scotch  Encampment  on  tlie  Ilill  of  Dunse  ; 
King  Charle.s  looking  at  it  tin-ough  a  spy-glass,  not  withoii' 
intere.st,  from  the  plain  above  Berwick  on  tht*  other  side  ot 
the  river.  Conhl  he  have  di.scovered  the  Reverend  Robert 
Baillie  riding  tliilher  from  Kilwinning,  girt  with  sword  and 
Dutch  pistols,  followed  by  the  five  or  six  rongh  chanicters 
w  horn  he  had  laid  out  hard  csHh  to  furnish  with  muskets  and 

'  We  have  UKed  the  freedom  to  moilernise  Baillic's  spelling  a  little; 
iibfuit  which, '  HJ<  ho  oulil  never  fix,'  »ny»  Mr.  Lniiig,  '  "n  any  coiistntit 
way  of  Kpcllin^  his  own  nHmo.'  fluire  need  not  be  much  (Icliciiry:  wo  nine 
endeavour  to  improve  hm  pinictuntioii,  &c.  hero  and  there;  but  will  no- 
n  here  In  the  least  altvr  hii  sense. 
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pikes,  and  to  what  a  dreadful  pitch  the  mind  of  the  pacific 
broad-based  man  had  now  got  itselC  screwed,  resolute  '  to  die 
ou  that  service  without  return,'  —  trulv,  this  also  might  have 
beon  illuminative  for  his  Majesty  !  Heavy  Baillie  was  an 
emblem  of  heavy  Scotland,  in  the  rear  of  which  lay  heavy 
England.  But  '  our  sweet  Prince '  discerned  only  the  surfaces 
of  things.  The  mean  peddling  details  hid  fi-om  him,  as  they 
still  do  from  so  many,  the  essential  great  meaning  of  the  mat- 
ter and  he  thought,  and  still  again  thought,  that  the  rising- 
up  of  a  million  men,  to  assert  that  they  were  verily  men  with 
souls,  and  not  automatons  with  wires,  was  some  loud-sounding 
pettiness,  some  intrigue,  —  to  be  dealt  with  by  intriguing. 
Herein  he  fundamentally  mistook ;  mis-saw ;  —  and  so  mis- 
went,  poor  Prince,  in  all  manner  of  ways :  to  the  front  of 
Whitehall  ultimately  ! 

But  let  us  now,  also  through  a  kind  of  .dim  spy-glass,  cast 
a  far-off  look  into  the  domesticities  of  Baillie ;  let  us  glance, 
namely,  through  certain  of  these  paper-missives,  into  that 
ancient  Manse  of  Kilwinning ;  all  vanished  now,  to  the  last 
stone  of  it,  long  since  ;  swallowed  in  the  depths  of  edacious 
Time.  The  reader  shall  also  see  a  journey  to  Town  done  on 
ponies,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Great  Northeastern 
Railway,  working  with  so  much  more  velocity  by  steam  ! 

The  'Treaty  of  Berwick,'  fruit  of  that  Dunse-Law  expedi- 
tion of  the  Scotch  People,  has  soon  issued  again  in  proclama- 
tions, in  '  papers  burnt  by  the  hangman  ;'  and  then  in  a  new 
Scotch  Armament,  lodged,  this  time,  not  on  Dunse  Hill,  with 
uncertain  moneys  from  Mr.  Harry  RoUock,  but,  by  a  bold 
movement  through  the  Tyne  at  Newburn,  safely  in  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  with  eight  hundred  pounds  a-day  from  the 
northern  counties  :  whereupon  follows  a  new  '  Treaty  of  Rip- 
{>on,'  —  fit  also  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  by  and  by. 
Baillie  rejoices  somewhat  in  the  milk  and  honey  of  these 
nortlieni  counties,  comparatively  a  fat,  productive  land.  The 
heroic  man,  girt  again  with  Dutch  pistols,  innocuous  except 
to  thieves,  had  made  his  "Will  before  departing  on  these  for- 

VOL.  IV.  21 
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midable  expeditiuns  :  •  It  will  be  my  earnest  dtsire,'  thus  wilU 
he,  '  that  my  wife  be  content  with  the  annual-rent  of  seven 

*  thousand  merk  (Scots)  from  what  is  first  and  readiest,  and 
'  that  she  quit  judicially  what  further  she  could  crave  by  her 
'  very  subdolous  contract'  —  subdolous  contract,  I  say,  though 
not  of  her  making;  which  she  should  quit.  '  What  then  re- 
'  mains,  let  it  be  employed  for  her  children's  education  and 
'  profit.  I  would  give  to  Robert  five  thousand  merk,  if  he  quit 
'  his  heirship  ;  the  rest  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  Ilarrie 

*  and  Lillie.  Three  hundred  merk  to  be  distribute  presently 
'  among  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Kilwinning,  at  sight  of 
'  the  Session.'  All  this  we  omit,  and  leave  behind  us  in  a 
state  of  comfortable  fixity  ;  —  being  bound  now  on  a  new 
mission  :  to  the  new  Parliament  (which  will  one  day  become 
a  Long  Parliament)  just  sitting  down  at  present.  Read  these 
select  fractions  of  betters  '  to  Mrs.  Baillie  at  Kilwinning,* 
dated  November  IG^IO,  on  the  road  to  London: 

'  My  Heart,  —  I  wrote  to  thee  from  Edinburgh  ;  also,  from  Kelso, 
to  Mr.  Claud,  suspecting  thy  aJisence  from  liome.  1  wrote  to  tliee 
likewise  here,  in  Newcastle,  on  Saturday  last.  Since,  I  thank  God, 
I  have  been  very  weel,  as  thy  he.art  could  wish,  and  all  my  company. 

'  Yesternight  the  Committee  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  of  their  de- 
sire I  should  go  to  London  with  the  Commissioners.  I  made  sundr\' 
difficulties;  which  partly  they  answered,  and  partly  took  to  their 
consideration  till  this  day.  Rut  now,  at  our  presbytery  after  sermon, 
both  our  noblemen  and  ministers  in  one  voice  thought  meet  that  not 
only  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  but  also  Mr.  RoIhtI  Blair,  Mr.  Ceorgo 
Gillespie,  and  I,  should  all  three,  for  divers  enils,  go  to  London  ;  Mr. 
Robert  Blair  to  satist^v  the  minds  of  many  in  England  who  love  the 
way  of  New  England  (liid'jirr.dinrfi)  better  than  that  of  Presbyferiet 
in  our  Church  ;  I  for  the  coiivitu-ing  of  that  prevaU-nt  faction  {Ar- 
ininkin  E/iisco/Ktls)  against  which  I  have  written  ;  Mr.  Gillespie  for 
the  crying-flown  of  the  English  ceremrmies,  on  which  he  has  written; 
and  all  four  of  us  to  preach,  by  turns,  to  our  Commissioners  in  their 
house  ;  which  is  the  custom  of  divers  noblenien  at  court,  and  wm 
our  practice  all  the  time  of  the  Conference  at  Rippon.  We  mind  to 
Durham,  Goil  willing,  tomorrow;  and  otiier  twelve  miles  on  Satur- 
day, to  Darntoun  {tktrliwiUm).  there  to  stay  all  Sunilay,  where  we 
\iO[fe  to  hear,  before  we  cross  the  Tees  »n  Monday,  how  tbinj;s  nr« 
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ike  to  frame  in  the  English  Parliament.  Lcndon  is  lashed  with  a 
defluxion;  he  will  stay  here  till  Monday,  and  come  on  as  health 
serves,  journey  or  post. 

'  They  speak  here  of  the  prentices  pulling  down  the  High-Com- 
mission house  at  London  ;  of  General  Iving's  landing,  witli  six  or 
seven  thousand  Danes,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  near  London. 
We  wish  it  were  so ;  but  we  take  it,  and  many  things  more  you  will 
hear,  for  clatters 

'  My  Heart,  draw  near  to  God  ;  neglect  not  thy  prayers  morning 
and  evening  with  thy  servants,  as  God  will  help  thee ;  read  and 
pray,  beside  that,  in  private.  Put  Rob  to  the  school :  teach  him  and 
Harrie  both  some  little  beginnings  of  God's- fear ;  have  a  care  of  my 
little  Lilhe.    I  pray  thee  write  to  me  how  thou  and  they  are. 

'  Thy  awne, 

'  Newcastle,  5  November  1640.'  '  R.  Baillib. 

'  My  Heart,  —  Thou  sees  I  slip  no  occasion.  I  wrote  to  thee  yes- 
ternight from  Newcastle ;  this  night  I  am  in  Durham,  very  weel,  re- 
joicing in  God's  good  providence. 

'  After  I  closed  my  letters,  my  boy  Jamie  was  earnest  to  go  with 
me;  so,  notwithstanding  of  my  former  resolution  to  send  him  home, 
7  was  content  to  take  him.  I  spake  to  the  General,  and  put-in  his 
/lame,  as  my  man,  in  the  safe-conduct.  But,  when  I  was  to  loup  on 
{to  mount  horse),  he  failed  me,  and  would  go  no  farther !  I  could  not 
strive  then  ;  I  gave  him  his  leave,  and  a  dollar  to  carry  him  liome. 
His  folly  did  me  great  wrong ;  for  if  I  should  have  gone  back  to  be- 
speak ane  other,  I  would  have  lossed  my  company  :  so  without  troub- 
ling myself,  I  went  forward  with  my  company,  nianless.  But,  be- 
hold the  gracious  providence  of  my  Go<l :  as  1  enter  in  Durham,  one 
of  my  old  scholars,  a  preacher  in  Colonel  Ramsay's  regiment  of 
horse,  meets  with  me  before  I  light;  will  have  me  to  his  chamber; 
•  •s  me  his  chamber,  stable,  servant,  a  cup  of  sack,  and  all  cour- 
V  ;  gets  me  a  religious  youth,  a  trooi)er,  ready  with  a  good  horse, 
u'o  with  me  to  London.  Slajor-General  Baillie  makes  me,  and  all 
Commissioners  that  were  there,  sup  with  him,  and  gives  the 
}  oiith  his  leave  to  go  with  me.  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston  assures  mo 
firr  his  charges,  as  well  as  my  own.  So  my  man  James's  foolish  un- 
thankfulness  is  turned  about  for  my  ten  times  better  provision:  I 
take  tills  for  a  presage  and  ane  erles  {earnest)  of  God's  goodness  tow- 
inls  me  all  this  voyage. 

'  We  hope  tliat  Loudon's  defluxion  shall  not  hinder  hira  to  take 
journey  on  Tuesday.  The  morrow  we  intend  but  one  other  post  to 
2>arlington,  and  there  stay  till  the  Great  Seal  {our  Safe-conduct)  come 
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to  us.    The  Lord  be  with  thee  and  my  babieEi  And  all  my  flock  and 
friends.  Thy  awne, 

'  Duili!\m,  6  November,  Friday.'  '  R.  Baillie. 

'My  Heart,  —  I  know  thou  does  now  long  to  hear  from  me.  1 
wrote  to  thee  on  Satunlay  was  eight  days  [dated  Fridaj'],  from  Dur- 
ham. That  daj'  we  wont  to  Darlington,  wliere  Mr.  Alexander  Hen 
dcrson  and  Mr.  Robert  Blair  did  preach  to  us  on  Sunday.  At  sup- 
per on  Sunday,  tlie  post,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England  lor  our  sat 
conduct,  came  to  us;  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  letter  to  Loudon 
entreating  us  to  make  haste. 

'  On  Monday  we  came,  before  we  lighted,  to  Boroughbridgt . 
twonty-five  miles.  On  Tuesday  we  rode  three  short  posts,  by  Ferry- 
bridge, to  Doncaster.i  There  I  was  content  to  buy  a  bobbin  waist- 
coat. On  Wednesday  we  came  another  good  journey  to  Newark-oii- 
Trent,  where  we  caused  Dr.  Moysiie  sup  with  us.  On  Thursday  we 
came  to  Stamford  ;  on  Friday  to  Huntingdon  ;  on  Saturday  to  Ware; 
here  we  rested  the  Sabbath  and  heard  the  minister,  after  we  were 
warned  of  the  end  of  the  service,  preach  tw;)  good  sermons,'  —  the 
tervicfi  once  well  over,  one  gets  notice,  finds  the  sermons  very  fair  ! 

'  On  Monday  morning  we  came  that  twenty  miles  to  London  be- 
fore sun-rising  ;  ^  all  well,  horse  and  man,  as  we  could  wish  ;  divers 
merchants  and  their  servants  with   us  on  little  naigs ;  the  way  ex- 
tremely foul  and  deep.     Our  journeys  being  so  long  and  continued, 
and  sundry  of  us  unaccustomed  with  travel,  we  took  it  for  God's 
singular  goodness  that  all  of  us  were  so   preserved  :   none  in  the 
company  held   better  out  than  I  and  my  man.  and  our  little  noble 
naigs.     From  Kilwinning  to  Tendon  I  did  not  so  much  as  stumble 
this  is  the  fruit  of  your  prayers.     I  was  also  all  the  way  full  of  eoui 
age,  and  comforted  with  the  sense  of  God's  presence  with  my  spirii 
We  were  at  great  expenses  on  the  road.     Their  inn.s  are  all  like  pal 
aces ;  no  wonder  they  extorse  their  guests  :  for  thn-e  meals,  conr.-> 
enough,  we  would  jwy,  together  with  our  horses,  sixteen  or  seven 
teen  pound  sterlin/f.     Some   three  dishes  of  creevishes  {icririiates 
like  little  partans  (miniatuye  lolixUrn),  two-and-forty  shillings  sterling 
—  Save  us  !  — '  We  lodge  here  in  the  Common  (larden  {Coitnt  (tur 
(it'll)  ;  our  house-mails  {rent)  every  week  above  eleven  {>uund  aterlin;: 
The  City  is  desirous  wo  ohould  lodge  witii  them ;  bo  to-morrow  i 
think  we  must  flit. 

'  All  things  hero  go  as  our  heart  could  wish.    The  Lieutenant  of 

1  '  Ferribrig,  Toxford  nnd  Duncimter,"  Huillio  writes  here;  confiising  fb» 
matter  in  hin  niomory;  putting  Tuxford  north  of  Doiioaster,  inotoiul  of 
louth  Hiid  ^ubKoqupnt. 

*  Sutiriflo  on  the  IGth  of  November  1640. 
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Irelanvl  (-S  ^  'fford)  came  but  on  Monday  to  town,  late;  on  Tuesday, 
rested  ;  on -Wednesday,  came  to  rarliament ;  but,  ere  night,  he  wa-x 
caged.  Intolerable  pride  and  oppression  cry  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance.' 

'  Tuesday  here  was  a  fast ;  Mr.  Blair  and  I  preached  to  our  Com 
tnissioners  at  home,  for  we  had  no  clothes  for  outgoing.  Many  min 
isters  used  greater  freedom  than  ever  here  was  heard  of.  Episco- 
pacy itself  beginning  to  be  cried-down,  and  a  Covenant  cried-up,  and 
the  Liturgy  to  be  scorned.  The  town  of  London  and  a  world  of  men 
mind  to  present  a  Petition,  which  I  have  seen,  for  the  abolition  of 
bishops,  deans  and  all  their  appurtenances.  It  is  thought  good  to 
delay  till  tlie  rarliament  have  pulled-down  Canterbury  {LawJ)  and 
some  prime  bishops,  which  they  mind  to  do  so  soon  as  the  King  has 
a  little  digested  the  bitterness  of  his  Lieutenant's  censure.  Huge 
things  are  here  in  working ;  the  mighty  Hand  of  God  be  about  thia 
great  work  !  We  hope  this  shall  be  the  joyful  harvest  of  the  tears 
that,  tliese  many  years,  have  been  sown  in  these  Kingdoms.  All 
here  are  weary  of  bishops. 

'  London,  18  November,  1640.'  '  R.  Baillte. 

Wearj  of  bi-^hops,  indeed:  and  'creevishes'  at  such  a 
pi-ice  ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Strafford  caged,  and  Can- 
terbury to  be  pulled  down,  and  everywhere  a  mighty  drama 
going  on :  and  thou,  meanwhile,  my  Heart,  put  Rob  to  the 
school,  give  Harry  and  liim  some  beginnings  of  wisdom, 
mind  thy  prayers,  quit  subdolous  contracts,  '  have  a  Citre  of 
my  little  Lillie  ! '  Poor  little  Lilias  Baillie  ;  tottering  about 
there,  with  her  foolish  glad  tattlement,  with  her  laughing 
eyes,  in  drugget  or  other  homespun  frock,  and  antiquarian 
bib  and  tucker,  far  off  in  that  old  Manse  of  Kilwinning! 
But  she  grew  to  be  tall  enough,  this  little  Lillie,  and  a 
mother,  and  a  grandmother ;  and  one  of  her  grandsons  was 
Henry  Home  Lord  Kaimes ;  *  whose  memorial,  and  Lillie's, 
is  still  ill  this  earth  ! 

Cjreatiy  tlie  mo>t  impres.-ive  of  all  the  scenes  Baillie  wit- 

•essed  in  that  mighty  drama  going  on  everywhere,  wa.-?  the 

Trial  of  Sliafford.     A  truly  impressive,  momentous  scene  ; 

•)ii  whicL  Rushworth  has  gathered  a  huge  volume,  and  then 

i  Woodhouseloe's  Life  of  Kninu*. 
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and  since  many  men  have  Avritten  much ;  wherein,  nevei'the* 
less,  several  features  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  the  Min- 
ister of  Kilwinning,  with  his  rustic  open  heart  and  seeing 
eyes,  been  there.  It  is  the  best  scene  of  all  he  liiis  painted, 
or  hastily  sign-painted,  plastered  and  daubed.  With  careful 
industry,  fishing  as  before  from  wide  wastes  of  dim  embroil- 
ment, let  us  snatch  here  and  there  a  luminous  fragment,  and 
adjust  them  as  is  best  possible;  and  therewith  close  our 
contemporaneous  newspaper.  Baillie's  report,  of  immense 
length  and  haste,  is  to  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  and  dated 
May  1641.  We  give  two  earlier  fractions  first,  from  Letters 
to  Mrs.  Baillie.  Strafford,  on  that  fasting  Tuesday,  when 
the  pulpits  were  so  loud  against  bishops,  was  reposing  from 
fatigues  of  travel.  On  the  morrow  he  repaired  to  his  place 
in  Parliament,  nothing  doubting ;  '  but  ere  night  he  was 
caged  :  * 

Wednesday,  17  November  1640.  '  Tlie  Lower  House  closed  their 
doors;  tl)e  Speaker  keeped  the  keys  till  Ills  accusation  was  con- 
cUided.  Tliereafter  Mr.  Pym  went  up,  with  a  number  at  his  back, 
to  the  Higher  House  ;  and  in  a  short  pretty  six-och,  did,  in  name  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  in  name  of  tlie  Comnicms  of  all  Knpland,  ac- 
cuse Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  Hi^h 
Treason  ;  and  required  liis  person  to  be  arrested  till  probation  might 
be  heard.  And  so  Pym  and  his  train  withdrew  ;  and  thereupon  tiie 
Lords  began  to  consult  on  that  strange  and  unexpected  motion. 

'  The  word  goes  in  haste  to  the  Lord  Lientcnant  where  he  was 
witii  tlie  King.  With  speed  he  comes  to  tiie  House ;  he  calls  loudly 
at  the  door;  James  Maxwell,  Keeper  of  the  lilack-rod,  opens.  Hi« 
Lordship,  with  a  proud  glooming  countenance,  makes  towanls  hia 
place  at  tlie  board-head  ;  but  at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  House. 
So  he  is  force<l,  in  confusion,  to  go  to  the  door  till  called  again.'  — 
Called  again,  'he  stands,  but  is  commanded  to  knet'l  on  his  kneei; 
uftvr  hearing  their  resolution,  he  offers  to  8|)eak,  but  is  commanded 
to  lo  gone  without  a  word. 

'  In  the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required  liim,  as  prisoner,  to 
deliver  his  sword  ;  when  ho  had  gotten  it,  he  cries  with  a  loud  voles 
jor  his  man  "  to  carry  tny  Ivonl  Lieutenant's  swonl."  This  done, 
he  makes  through  n  numlnr  of  people  towards  his  coach  ;  ail  galling, 
no  man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that  morning,  the  greatest  of 
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ii!ngland  would  have  stood  unooTcred ;  all  crying.  "  What  is  the  mat 
ter  ? "  He  said,  "  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you  !  "  They  replied, 
"  Tes,  indeed,  Uigh  Treason  is  a  small  matter  ! " 

Saturday,  January  30,  1641.  '  The  Lieutenant  this  day  was  sent 
for.  He  came  from  the  Tower  by  water,  with  a  guard  of  musket- 
sers;  the  world  wondering,  ai;l  at  his  going  out  and  coming  in, 
shouting  and  cursing  him  to  his  face. 

'  Coming  into  the  Higher  House,  his  long  Charge,  in  many  sheets 
of  paper,  was  read  to  him.  For  a  while  he  sat  on  his  knees  before 
the  bar  ;  then  after  tliey  caused  him  sit  down  at  the  bar,  for  it  was 
eight  o'clock  before  all  was  read.     He  craved  a  month  to  answer.* 

May  4,  1641.  '  Reverend  and  dear  Brethren,'  *  *  '  The  world 
now  seeth  that  the  delay  is  alone  upon  their  side.  Their  constant 
attendance  on  Strafford  is  pretended  to  be  the  cause :  and  truly  it  is 
i  great  part  of  the  reason  why  our  business  and  all  else  has  been  so 
long  suspended.  Among  many  more,  I  have  been  ane  assiduous  as- 
sistant ;  and  therefore  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen  in  that  most  notable  Process. 

'  Westminster  Hall  is  a  room  as  long,  as  broad,  if  not  more,  than 
the  outer  house  of  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow,  supposing  the  pil- 
lars were  all  removed.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  erected  a  stage,  like 
to  that  prepared  for  our  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  but  much  larger ;  tak- 
ing up  the  breadth  of  the  whole  house  from  wall  to  wall,  and  of  the 
length  more  than  a  third  part. 

'  At  the  north  end  was  set  a  throne  for  the  King,  a  chair  for  the 
Prince ;  before  it  lay  a  large  woolsack,  covered  with  green,  for  my 
Lord  Steward,  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  ^  and  then  lower,  two  other 
woolsacks  for  my  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Judges,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chancery,  all  in  their  red  robes.  Beneath  this,  a  little  table  for  four 
or  five  clerks  of  the  Parliament  in  their  black  gowns.  Round  about 
these,  some  forms  covered  with  green  frieze,  whereon  the  Earls  and 
Lords  did  sit  in  their  red  robes,  of  that  same  fashion,  hned  with  the 
same  white  ermine-skins,  as  you  see  the  robes  of  our  Lords  when 
they  ride  in  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  The  Lords  on  their  right 
sleeves  have  two  bars  of  white  skins ;  the  Viscounts  two  and  ane 
half;  tlie  Earls  three;  the  Marquess  of  Winchester  three  and  ane 
\ialf.  England  hath  no  more  Marquesses ;  and  he  but  ane  late  up< 
itart  creature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's. 

'  In  front  of  these  forms  where  the  Lords  sit,  is  a  bar  ujvered  with 
ereen.    At  the  one  end  of  it  standeth  the  Committee  of  eight  or  tea 
^ntlemen  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  {protecule) 
1  This  is  he  of  the  Aruudtl  MarbUa :  he  went  abroad  next  year. 
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It  the  midst  there  is  a  little  desk,  where  the  prisoner  StrafTord  tsits  oi 
stands  as  he  pleaseth,  together  with  his  keeper.  Sir  William  Balfour, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  At  the  back  of  this  is  another  desk 
for  Strafford's  four  secretaries,  who  carry  his  papers,  and  assist  him 
in  writing  and  reading.  At  their  side  is  a  void  for  witnesses  l<i 
stand.  Behind  them  is  a  long  desk,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  room,' 
for  Strafford's  counsel-at-law,  some  five  or  six  able  Lawyers,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  dispute  in  matter  of  fact,  but  questions  of  right, 
if  any  should  be  incident.  This  is  the  order  of  tiie  House  below 
on  the  floor ;  the  same  that  is  used  daily  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

'  Upon  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  east  and  west,  there  arose  a 
stage  of  eleven  ranks  of  forms,  the  higiiest  touching  almost  to  the 
roof.  Every  one  of  these  forms  went  from  the  one  end  of  the  room 
to  tiie  other,  and  contained  about  forty  men.  The  two  highest  wero 
divided  from  the  rest  by  a  rail ;  and  a  rail  cutted-off  from  the  rest,  at 
every  end,  some  seats.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Lower-  House  did  sit 
within  the  rail;  other  persons  without.  All  the  doors  were  keeped 
very  straitly  with  guards  :  we  always  behoved  to  be  tliere  a  little 
after  five  in  the  morning.  My  Lord  Willoughby  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  ordered  the  House  with  great  diffi- 
culty. James  Maxwell,  Black-rod,  was  great  usiier ;  a  number  of 
other  servant  gentlemen  and  knights  attended.  We,  by  favour,  got 
place  within  the  rail,  among  the  Commons.  The  House  was  full 
dail}'  before  seven.  Against  eiglit  tlie  Earl  of  Strafford  came  in  his 
barge  from  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant  and  a  guard 
of  musketeers  and  halberdiers.  The  Lords  in  their  robos  were  set 
about  eight;  the  King  was  usually  there  half  an  hour  before  them. 

'  The  King  came  not  into  his  throne,  for  that  would  have  marred 
the  action ;  for  it  is  the  order  of  England,  that  when  the  King  ap- 
pears, he  speaks  what  he  will,  and  no  other  speaks  in  his  presence. 
But  at  the  back  of  the  throne  there  were  two  rooms  on  tiie  two  sides; 
in  the  one  did  Duke  de  Vanden,  Duke  de  Valiet,'''  and  other  French  no- 
bles sit;  in  the  other  the  King,  tlie  Queen,  Prinevss  Mary,  ^he  Prince 
Elector,  and  some  court  ladies.  The  tirlies  {laltireii),  tliat  made  them 
to  be  secret,  the  King  brake  down  with  his  own  linnds  ;  so  they  snt 
in  the  eye  of  all ;  but  little  more  reganled  than  if  they  had  boon  ab- 
sent :  for  the  Lords  sat  all  covered  ;  tiiose  of  the  Lower  House,  and 

1  Temporary  wooden  wall;  firom  east  to  west,  as  Ba!1li«  counts  the  azi- 

rauth*. 

■•' '  Duke  de  Vanden,'  we  presnme,  ia  Dno  do  Vendfitno,  left-hand  Brothci 
of  Charles's  Queen ;  •  Vallot '  in  Ln  Valette,  who  in  1642  hccnmc  Duo  d'Ks 
Demon,  ducrrodjng  hiii  colcbmfed  Father  of  that  tltlo.  Two  visitor*  of  hn 
'*Iaje<ity.  Noticnn  of  them,  of  thulr  doparttjre  frori  thfl  country  by  and  by 
•re  in  Commmt  Juurnalt,  ii.  070,  57fl  (18  July,  17  .May,  1043),  &c. 
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all  otheis,  except  the  French  noblemen,  sat  uncovered  when  the 
Lords  came,  and  not  else.  A  number  of  ladies  were  in  boxes  above 
tlie  rails,  for  which  they  paid  much  money.  It  was  daily  the  most 
glorious  assembly  tlie  Isle  could  atibrd,  yet  the  gravity  not  such  as  I 
expected.  Oft  great  clamour  without  about  the  doors  :  in  the  inter- 
vals while  Strafford  was  making  ready  for  answers,  the  Lords  got 
always  to  their  feet,  walked  and  clattered  {chatted) ;  the  Lower-House 
men,  too,  loud  clattering.  In  such  sessions,  ten  hours  long,  there 
was  much  public  eating,  not  only  of  confections,  but  of  flesh  and 
bread ;  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
without  cups  ;  and  all  this  in  the  King's  eye :  yea  many  but  turned 
their  back,  and  ' —  (Gracious  Heavens  !)  —  '  through  the  forms  they 
Bat  on.  There  was  no  outgoing  to  return ;  and  oft  the  sitting  was 
till  two,  tliree,  or  four  o'clock.' 

Strangely  in  this  manner,  no  '  dignity  of  history  *  in  the 
smallest  obstructing  us,  do  we  look,  through  the^e  rough-and- 
ready  Scotch  words,  through  these  fresh  Kilwinning  eyes, 
upon  the  very  body  of  the  old  Time,  its  form  and  pressure, 
its  beer  and  wine  bottles,  its  loud  clattering  and  crowding. 
There  it  is,  visually  present :  one  feels  as  if,  by  an  effort,  one 
could  hear  it,  handle  it,  speak  with  it.  How  different  from 
the  dreary  vacuity  of  most  '  philosophies  teaching  by  experi- 
ence '  is  the  living  picture  of  the  fact ;  such  as  even  a  Bos- 
well  or  a  Baillie  can  give,  if  they  will  but  honestly  look  I 
In  spite  of  haste,  we  must  continue  a  little  further ;  catch  a 
few  more  visualities : 

•  The ^rs^  session  was  on  Monday,  March  22  (1641).  All  being  set, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Prince  on  a  little  chair  at  the  side  of  the  throne, 
the  Chamberlain  and  Black-rod  went  and  fetched-in  my  Lord  Straf- 
ford. He  was  always  in  tiie  same  suit  of  black,  as  if  in  dool.  At 
the  entry  he  gave  a  low  courtesy  ;  proceeding  a  little,  he  gave  a  sec- 
i  nd;  when  he  came  to  his  desk,  a  third ;  then  at  the  bar,  the  fore-face 
of  his  desk,  he  kneeled  ;  rising  quickly,  he  saluted  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  sat  down.  Some  few  of  the  Lords  lifted  their  hats  to 
him.     This  was  his  daily  carriage. 

'  My  Lord  Steward,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  showed  That  the  House 
»f  Commons  had  accused  the  Earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason  ;  that 
ae  was  there  to  answer;  that  they  might  manage  their  evidence  as 
they  thought  meet.  They  thereupon  desired  one  of  their  clerks  tc 
read  their  impeachment    I  sent  you  the  printed  copy  long  ago.    The 
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first  nine  articles,  being  but  generalities,  were  passed;  the  twentjt. 
eight  of  the  farther  impeachment  were  all  read.  The  clerk's  voice 
was  small;  and  alter  the  midst,  being  broken,  was  not  heard  by 
many. 

'My  Lord  of  Strafibrd  was,  in  his  answer,  very  large,  accurate 
and  eloquent.  A  preamble,  wherein,'  &c. :  this  he  spoke  ;  and  then 
a  long  paper,  of  particular  answers  to  the  twenty -eiyht  charges,  was 
read.  '  The  reading  of  it  took-up  large  three  hours.  His  friends 
were  so  wary  that  they  made  three  clerks  read  by  turns,  that  every 

one  might  hear After  all,  Htratibrd  craved  leave  to  speak; 

but  the  day  being  so  far  spent,  to  two  or  three  o'clock,  he  was  re- 
fused ;  and  the  Lord  Steward  adjourned  the  House  till  the  morrow 
at  eight. 

'  The  second  session,  on  Tuesday  23d.  The  King  and  Queen  and 
all  being  set  as  the  day  before,  Mr.  Pym  had  a  long  and  eloquent 
oration,  only  against  the  preamble  of  Strattbrd's  answer,  wherein  he 
laboured  to  — '  &c.  «&.c.  '  The  first  witness.  Sir  Pierce  Crosby,  who 
— '  *  *  *  '  When  Pym  had  ended,  tlie  Earl  required  time,  if  it 
were  but  to  the  morrow,  to  answer  so  heavy  ciiarges,  many  whereof 
were  new.  After  debate  pro  and  contra,  one  of  the  Lords  spake  of 
adjourning  their  House  ;  and  pressed  their  privilege,  that  at  the  mo- 
tion of  any  one  Lord  the  House  behoved  to  be  adjourned.  So  the 
Lords  did  all  retire  to  tiieir  own  House  above,  and  debated  among 
themselves  the  question  for  a  large  half-hour.  During  tlicir  abs«*nce, 
though  in  the  eye  of  the  King,  all  fell  to  clattering,  walking,  eating, 
toying ;  but  Strafford,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  noise,  was  serious  with 
his  secretaries,  conferring  their  notes  and  writing.  The  Lords  re- 
turned ;  the  Steward  pronoimccd  their  decision :  that  the  mattt>rt 
spoken  being  all  of  fact,  and  this  only  in  answer  to  his  own  preamble, 
he  should  make  an  answer  without  any  delay.  So,  witltout  sign 
of  repining,  the  Earl  answered  something  to  all  had  been  said;  in- 
stanced— '  .... 

'  WeUnestlay,  24th.  Mr.  Maynard  hnndled  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
eight  articles,'  with  witnesses,  &c.  In  his  reply  the  Earl  first  re- 
|uired  permission  to  withdraw  and  collect  himself:  this  was  n'fused. 
He  mnde  ane  excellent  answer.'  —  'It  were  tedious  to  repeat  all 
tneir  quick  passages. '  '  The  third  article,  "  That  he  would  make 
the  King's  little  finger  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  law,"  this  was 
proven  by  sundry.  Among  otiiers.  Sir  David  Foulis,  whom  he  had 
crusiied,  came  to  depose.  He  ex(x>pted  against  this  witness,  as  one 
▼ho  had  a  quarrel  with  him.  Maynard  produced  against  him  his 
own  decree,  subscribed  by  his  own  hand,  that  whereas  Sir  David  had 
brought  In-fore  him  the  same  exwption  against  a  witness,  he  had  do- 
need  that  a  witness  for  the  King  and  Commonwealth  must  l)e  re- 
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ceived,  notwithstanding  any  private  quarrels.  When  he  saw  his 
own  hand,  he  said  no  more,  but  in  a  jesting  way,  "  You  are  wiser, 
my  Lord  Steward,  t'-.an  to  be  ruled  by  any  of  my  actions  »s 
patterns ! "  ' 

Or,  quitting  all  order  of  '  session?,'  let  us  mark  here  and 
there,  in  '  this  notable  Process,*  a  characteristic  feature,  as 
we  can  gather  it.  jMark,  in  general,  the  noble  lone  lion  at 
baj ;  mark  the  fierce,  winged  and  taloned,  toothed  and  ram- 
pant enemies,  that  in  flocks,  from  above  and  from  beneath, 
are  dashing  at  him  ! 

'  My  Lord  of  Strafford  required,  farther,  to  answer  to  things  ob- 
jected the  former  day ;  but  was  refused.  He  required  permission 
to  retire,  and  ad%ise  about  the  present  objections;  but  all  that  lie 
obtained  was  a  little  time's  advisement  in  the  place  he  was  in.  So 
hereafter,  it  was  Strafford's  constant  custom,  after  the  end  of  liis 
adversary's  speecli,  to  petition  for  time  of  recollection ;  and  obtain- 
ing it,  to  sit  down  with  his  back  to  the  Lords,  and  most  diligently 
read  his  notes,  and  write  answers,  he  and  his  secretaries,  for  ane 
half-hour,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  noise  and  confusion,  which  contin- 
ued ever  till  he  rose  again  to  speak.' — 

'For  this  he  produced  Sir  William  Ptnnyman  as  witness;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House,  who.  both  liere  and  many  times  else,  de- 
posed point-blank  all  lie  required.  Mr.  Maynard  desired  him  to  be 
posed  (for  no  man  there  did  speak  to  any  other,  but  all  speech  was 
directed  to  my  Lord  Steward),  "  When,  and  at  what  time,  he  was 
brought  to  the  remembrance  of  those  words  of  my  Lord  Strafford's  ? " 
All  of  us  thought  it  a  very  needless  motion.  Sir  William  answered, 
"Ever  since  the  first  speaking  of  them,  they  were  in  his  memory; 
but  he  called  tiiem  most  to  remembrance  since  my  Lord  Strafford 
was  charged  with  them."  Maynard  jiresently  catched  him,  "  That 
.le  behoved,  then,  to  be  answerable  to  the  House  for  neglect  of  duty  ; 
not  being  only  silent,  but  voting  with  the  rest  to  this  article,  wherein 
Strafford  was  charged  with  words  whereof  he  know  he  was  free  ! " 
There  arose,  with  the  word,  so  great  an  liissing  in  the  House,  tliat 
tlie  gentleman  was  confounded,  and  fell  a-weeping. 

'  Strafford  protested,  He  would  -ather  commit  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  God  alone,  giving  over  to  use  any  witness  in  his  defence  at  all, 
'  ;in  that  men,  for  witnessing  the  truth,  should  incur  danger  and  dis- 

ice  on  his  account.' — 

'  So  long  as  Maynard  was  principal  speaker,  Mr.  Glyn  lay  at  the 
vait,  and  usually  observed  some  one  thing  or  other ;  and  uttered  it  sc 
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pertinently  that,  six  or  seven  times  in  the  end,  he  got  great  applause 
by  the  whole  House.' — 

'  I  did  marvel  much,  at  first,  of  their  memories,  that  could  answer 
and  reply  to  so  many  large  allegeances,  without  the  niissiiig  of  any 
one  point;  but  I  marked  thai  both  the  Lieutenant  when  tliey  spake, 
and  the  Lawyers  when  he  spake,  did  write  their  notes ;  and  in  their 
speeches  did  look  on  those  papers.  Yea,  tiie  most  of  the  Lords 
and  Lower  House  did  write  much  daily,  and  none  more  than  the 
King.' 

'  My  Lord  Montmorris  was  called  to  depose,  in  spite  of  Strafford's 
exception.'  *  *  *  'In  his  answers  Strafibrd  alleged,  con- 
cerning Lord  Montmorris,  the  confession  of  his  fault  under  his  own 
band;'  '  tiiat  no  evil  was  done  to  him,  and  nothing  intended  but 
the  amendment  of  his  very  loose  tongue  :  —  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Commons  House  intended  no  more  but  the  correction  of  his  foolish 
tongue,  he  would  heartily  give  tliem  thanks  ! '  — 

'  *  *  Concerning  the  Lord  Deputy's  scutching  of  a  gentlemac 
with  a  rod.'     *     * 

'  The  other  part  of  the  article  was  his  executing  one  Thomas 
Demiitt,  who  alter  a  long  want  of  pay,  craving  it  from  his  captain, 
was  bidden  be  gone  to  tlie  gallows.  He  went  his  way,  but  was 
brought  back,  and  said  to  have  stolen  ane  quarter  of  beef:  for  this 
he  is  sentenced  to  die,  and  albeit  some  noblemen  had  moved  the 
Deputy's  lady  to  be  earnest  for  his  life,  yet  without  mercy  he  was 
execute.' — 

'  (jlyn  sliowed  'J'hat  daily  tliviv  cum-  io  tli^ir  haml.s  so  much  new 
matter  of  IStratTord's  inju.'<tice,  that  if  they  had  thuir  articles  to  frame 
again,  they  would  give-in  as  many  new  as  old  Strafford  8torme<l  at 
that,  and  proclaimed  them  ane  open  defiance.  Glyn  took  him  at  his 
word  ;  an«l  olM-red  instantly  to  name  three-aml-twcnty  cases  of  injus- 
tice, wherein  his  own  gain  was  clear,  ile  began  quickly  his  cata- 
bgue  with  Parker's  /*«/«>»•  fiHitiim.  Strallonl,  finding  himself  in  ane 
ill  taking,  did  soon  repent  of  his  pa.ssionate  defiance,  and  requiretl  hs 
might  answer  to  no  more  than  he  was  charged  with  in  his  paper.' 
ISeventli  session,  2'.Mh  March.) 

'Strairord  said,  "Thai  though  his  bodily  infirmity  wiw  great,  and 
the  charge  of  treason  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  ;  yit  that  his  aecusatinn 
came  from  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  this  did  most  of  all 
fierce  through  his  soul."  Maynard  alleged  "That  he  (Straffoni), 
by  the  flow  of  his  eloqueneo.  8f)cnt  time  to  uain  nfreclion  ; "  —  as,  in- 
iieed,  with  the  more  simple  sort,  csfK'cially  the  ladies,  ho  daily  gained 
much.     Ho  replied  quickly,  "  That  rhetoriu  was  proper  to  these  gen 
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tleinen,  and  learning  also ;  that  betwixt  the  two  he  was  like  to  hav« 
a  hard  bargain."  Bristol  was  busy  in  the  mean  time,  going  up  and 
down,  and  whispering  in  ray  Lord  Steward's  ear ;  whereupon  others, 
not  content  cried,  "  To  your  places,  to  your  places,  my  Lords  ! " ' — 

'  Maynard  applied  it  vehemently,  that  he  had  subverted  law  and 
brought-in  ane  arbitrary  power  on  the  subjects'  goods  for  his  own 
gain/ 

'  Mr.  Glyn  showed,  "  The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  now  Itetter  than 
his  word  :  he  had  not  only  made  Acts  of  State  equal  to  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, but  also  his  own  acts  above  both."  ' 

'He  (Strafford)  answered,  "That  his  intention  in  this  matter  wa» 
certainly  good ;  "  "  that  when  he  found  the  people's  untowardness, 
he  gave  over  the  design."  Maynard  answered,  '•  That  intentions 
cleared  not  illegal  actions ;  that  liis  giving-over  before  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  st^irved,  maketh  him  not  innocent  of  the  killing  of  thou- 
sands,"' —  sarc-astic  Learned -sergeant ! 

'  The  Earl  of  Clare  and  otliers  debated  with  Vane  (the  elder  Vane) 
sliarply.  What  "  this  kingdom  "  did  mean ;  England,  or  only  perhaps 
Scotland  ?  Maynard  quickly  silenced  him  :  "  Do  you  ask,  my  Lord, 
if  this  kingdom  be  this  kingdom  or  not  1"' 

My  learned  friends  !  most  swifl,  sharp  are  you  ;  of  temper 
most  accipitral,  —  hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say  vulturish  ; 
and  will  have  this  noble  lamed  lion  made  a  dead  one,  and 
cjirrign  useful  for  you  !  —  Hear  also  iSL*.  Stroud,  the  honour- 
able ]\Iember,  standing  '  at  the  end  of  the  bar  covered  with 
green  cloth,'  one  of  the  '  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  appointed  to 
prosecute,'  how  shrill  he  is  : 

'The  Deputy  said,  "If  this  was  a  treason,  being  informed  as  he 
w  as,  it  behoved  him  to  be  a  traitor  over  again,  if  he  had  the  like 
occasion."  *  ♦  *  Mr.  Stroud  took  notice  of  Strafford's 
profession  to  do  this  over  again.  He  said,  "  He  well  believed  him  ; 
but  they  knew  what  the  kingdom  suffered  when  Gaveston  came  to 
•eact  himself ! " 

This  honourable  Member  is  one  of  the  Five  whom  Charles 
himself,  some  months  afterwards,  with  a  most  irregular  non- 
constabulary  force  in  his  train,  sallied  down  to  the  House 
to  seek  and  seize,  —  remembering  this,  perhaps,  and  olhei 
services  of  his !     But  to  proceed ; 
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'  My  Lord  Strafford  regretted  to  the  Lords  the  groat  straits  of  hig 
estate.  He  said  "  he  had  nothing  there  hut  as  he  borrowed."  Yet 
daily  he  gave  to  the  guard  that  conveyed  liim  ten  pound,  by  which 
he  conciHated  much  favour ;  for  these  fellows  were  daily  changed, 
and  wherever  they  lived,  they  talked  of  his  liberality.  He  said, 
"  his  family  were,  in  Ireland,  two-hundred-and-sixty  persons,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  there  had  seized  ail  his  goods.  Woxdd  not 
their  Lordships  take  course  to  loose  that  arrest  from  so  much  of 
liis  goods  as  might  sustain  his  wife  and  children  in  some  tolerable 
way  ?  " '     (Tiiirtecnth  session,  Sd  April.) 

'  Garraway,  Mayor  the  last  year,  deposed,  "  That  to  the  best  of 
/lis  roniembranco,  he  (Strafford)  said,  no  good  would  be  gotten  till 
Bome  of  the  Aldermen  were  hanged."  While  Strafford  took  vantage 
at  the  words,  to  the  fiest  of  mi/  remembrance,  Garraway  turned  sliortly 
to  him,  and  told  out  punctually,  "  My  Lord,  you  did  say  it !  "  Straf- 
ford thereupon,  "He  siiould  answer  with  as  great  truth,  albeit  not 
with  so  great  confidence,  as  that  gentleman,  to  the  best  of  his  re- 
membrance he  did  not  speak  so.  But  if  he  did,  he  trusted  their 
goodness  would  easily  pardon  such  a  rash  and  foolish  word."  ' 

'  Thursday,  8th  April ;  session  fourteenth.  The  twenty-eighth  article 
they  passed.  All  being  set,  and  the  Deputy  brought  to  the  bar  on 
his  knees,  he  was  desired  to  say  for  himself  what  he  would,  that  so 
the  House  of  Conmions  nuiy  sum-up  all  before  the  sentence.'  He 
craved  time  till  to-morrow.  The  Commons  objected.  '  Yet  the 
Lords,  after  some  debate,  did  grant  it.'  — 

'  The  matter  was  '  (sixteenth  session),  '  Young  Sir  Harry  Vant  liad 
iiilien  by  accident  among  his  father's  papers'  —  Ah  yes, a  well-known 
accident!  And  now  liie  question  is,  Will  the  Ixjrds  allow  us  to  pro- 
duce it  ?  '  The  Lords  adjourn  one  hour  large  :  at  their  return  their 
decree  was  against  the  expectation  of  all  ; '  —  an  ambiguous  decn-e, 
tending  obliquely  towards  refusal,  or  else  new  unknown  i>criofi8  of 
delay ! 

'  At  cmee  the  Commons  began  to  grumble.  Glyn  posed  him,  On 
wliul  articli'S  he  would  examine  witnesses,  then  1  They  did  not  b«'- 
lieve  that  he  wanted  to  examine  witnesses,  but  put  him  to  name  the 
articles.  He  named  one,  —  another, —  a  third,  —  a  fourth  ;  and  not 
being  like  to  make  ane  end,  the  Commons  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
rose  in  a  fury,  with  a  shout  of  '*  Withdraw  !  Withdraw  I  With- 
draw !" — got  all  to  their  feet,  on  with  their  hats,  cocked  their  benrer* 
In  the  King's  face.  We  all  did  fear  it  would  gn»w  to  a  present  tumult 
They  went  all  away  in  confusion.  Strafford  8lii)ped oif  to  his  barge 
and  to  the  Tower,  glad  to  be  gone  lest  he  should  !»»•  torn  in  pieces 
the  King  went  home  in  sUence;  the  I^)nU  to  tlieir  house.' 
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Session  sixteentli  vanishes  thus,  in  a  flash  of  fire  !  Yes  ; 
and  the  '  sharp  untunable  voice  '  of  Mr.  O.  Cromwell,  member 
for  Cambridge,  Avas  in  that  shout  of  "  Withdraw  ! "  and  Mr. 
Cromwell  dashed-on  his  rusty  beaver  withal,  and  strode  out 
so,  —  in  those  wide  nosti-ils  of  his  a  kind  of  snort.  And  one 
Mr.  Milton  sat  in  his  house,  by  St.  Bride's  Church,  teaching 
grammar,  writing  Areopagitics  ;  and  had  dined  that  day,  not 
perhaps  without  criticism  of  the  cookery.  And  it  was  all  a 
living  coloured  Time,  not  a  gray  vacant  one  ;  and  had  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  even  as  our  own  has !  —  But  now, 
also,  is  not  that  a  miraculous  spy-glass,  that  Perceptive-Fac- 
ulty, Soul,  Intelligence,  or  whatsoever  we  call  it,  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Robert  Baillie  of  Kilwinning  ?  We  still  see  by 
it,  —  things  stranger  than  most  preternaturalisms,  and  mere 
commonplace  '  apparitions,'  could  be.  "  Our  Fathers,  where 
are  they  ?  "  Why,  there  ;  there  are  our  far-off  Fathers,  face 
to  face  ;  alive,  —  and  yet  not  alive  ;  ah  no,  they  are  visible 
but  unattainable,  sunk  in  the  never-returning  Past !  Thrice 
endeavouring,  we  cannot  embrace  them  ;  ter  manus  effugit 
imago.  The  Centuries  are  tmnsparent,  then  ;  —  yes,  more 
or  less  ;  but  they  are  impermeable,  impenetrable,  no  ada- 
mant .so  hard.  It  is  strange.  7b  be,  To  have  been :  of  all 
verbs  the  wondeifullest  is  that  same.  The  '  TY/ne-eleraent,* 
the  '  crystal  prison ! '  Of  a  truth,  to  us  Sons  of  Time,  it 
is  the  miracle  of  miracles. — These  thoughts  are  thrown-out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curious. 

One  thing,  meanwhile,  is  growing  plain  enough  to  every- 
body :  those  fiery  Commons,  with  their  "  Withdraw  !  With- 
draw ! "  will  have  the  life  of  that  poor  prisoner.  If  not  by 
free  verdict  of  their  Lord^hips,  then  by  bill  of  attainder  of 
their  own  ;  by  fair  means,  or  by  less  fiiir,  Strafford  has  to 
die.  '  Intolerable  pride  and  oppression  cry  to  Heaven  for 
\  engeance.'  Yes,  and  Heaven  has  heard ;  and  the  Earth 
DOW  repeats  it,  in  "Westminster  Hall  here,  —  nay,  worse  still, 
out  in  Palaceyard,  with  '  horrible  cries  and  imprecations ! 
This  noble  baited  lion  shall  not  escape,  but  perish,  —  be  food 
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for  learned  sergeants  and  the  region  kites !  We  will  give 
but  one  other  glimpse  of  him :  his  last  appearaneu  in  West- 
minster jtlall,  that  final  Speech  of  his  there ;  '  which,'  saya 
Baillie,  '  you  have  in  print.'  We  have  indeed :  printed  in 
Whitlocke,  and  very  copiously  elsewhere  and  since  ;  —  proba- 
bly the  best  of  all  Speeches,  everj'thing  considered,  that  has 
yet  been  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  All  readers  re- 
member that  passage,  —  that  pause,  with  tears  in  the  '  proud 
glooming  countenance,'  at  thought  of  "  those  pledges  a  saint 
in  Heaven  left  me."  But  what  a  glafe  of  new  fatal  mean- 
ing does  the  last  circumstance,  or  shadow  of  a  circumstance, 
which  Baillie  mentions,  throw  over  it : 

'  He  made  a  Speech  large  two  hours  and  ane  half.  *  *  ♦  To 
all  he  repeated  nau<rht  new,  but  tlie  best  of  his  former  answers.  And 
in  the  end,  after  some  lashne.ss  and  fagging,  he  made  such  ane  pa- 
thetic oration,  for  ane  lialf-iiour,  as  ever  comedian  did  upon  a  stage. 
The  matter  and  expression  were  exceeding  brave  :  doubtless,  if  he 
had  grace  or  civil  goodness,  lie  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  One  passage 
made  it  most  spoken  of:  his  breaking-olT  in  weeping  and  silence 
when  he  spoke  of  his  first  Wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  true  defect  of 
his  memory  ;  others,  and  the  most  part,  for  a  notable  part  of  liis 
rhetoric  ;  some  that  true  grief  and  remorse  at  that  remembrance  had 
stopped  his  mouth.  For  they  say  that  his  first  I>ady,  the  Earl  of 
Clare's  sister,  being  with  child,  and  finding  one  of  his  whore's  letters, 
brought  it  to  him,  and  chiding  him  therefor,  he  strook  her  on  the 
breast,  whereof  shortly  she  died.' 

Such  i.s  the  drama  of  Lif«i,  >eiii  in  liaillic  of  Kilwimiing; 
a  thing  of  multifarious  tragic  and  epic  meanings,  then  jis  now. 
A  many-voiced  tragedy  aiul  (^pos,  yet  with  broad-hu.sed  comic 
and  grotesque  accompaniment ;  done  by  actors  not  in  bus- 
kias  ;  —  ever  replete  with  elements  of  guilt  and  remorse, 
of  pity,  instruction  and  fear!  It  is  now  iwo-hundn'd  years 
and  odd  months  since  these  Commons  ISIembers,  shouting 
"Withdraw!  Wiilnlraw  ! "  took  nway  the  life  of  Tlioma.s 
W«'ntworth  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  introduced,  driven  by 
necessity  they  knew  little  whither,  horrid  rel>ellions,  as  the 
phrase  went,  and  suicidal  wars  into  the  bowels  of  tliirt  coun* 
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tfy.  On  our  horizon  too,  there  loom  now  inevitabilities  no 
less  stem  ;  one  knows  not  sometimes  whether  not  very  near 
at  hand !  They  had  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  to  settle, 
those  unfortunate  ancestors  of  ours  :  Shall  Charles  Stuart 
and  William  Laud  alone  have  a  soul  and  conscience  in  this 
Nation,  under  extant  circumstances  ;  or  shall  others  too  have 
it?  That  had  come  now  to  require  settlement,  'hat  same 
'  divine  right ; '  and  they,  our  brave  ancestors,  like  true  stal- 
wart hearts,  did  on  best  of  necessity  manage  to  settle  it,  — 
by  cutting-off  its  head,  if  no  otherwise. 

Alas,  we,  their  children,  have  got  perhaps  i.  .till  harder 
thing  to  settle  :  the  Divine  Right  of  Squires  Did  a  GU)d 
make  this  land  of  Britain,  and  give  it  to  us  aP,  that  we  might 
live  there  by  honest  labour ;  or  did  the  Squires  make  it,  and, 

—  shut  to  the  voice  of  any  God,  open  only  to  a  Devil's  voice 
in  this  matter,  —  decide  on  giving  it  to  themselves  alone  ? 
This  is  now  the  sad  question  and  '  divine  right '  we,  in  this 
unfortunate  century,  have  got  to  settle !  For  there  is  no  end 
of  settlements  ;  there  will  never  be  an  end ;  the  best  settle- 
ment is  but  a  temporary,  partial  one.  Truly,  all  manner  of 
rights,  and  adjustments  of  work  and  wages,  here  below,  do 
verge  gradually  into  error,  into  unbearable  error,  as  the 
Time-flood  bears  us  onward  ;  and  many  a  right,  which  used 
to  be  a  duty  done,  and  divine  enough,  turns  out,  in  a  new 
latitude  of  the  Time-voyage,  to  have  grown  now  altogether 
undivine  !  Turns  out,  —  when  the  fatal  hour  and  necessity 
for  overhauling  it  arrives,  —  to  have  been,  for  some  consid- 
erable while  past,  an  inanity,  a  conventionality,  a  hollow 
simulacrum  of  use-and-wont ;  which,  if  it  will  still  assert 
itself  as  a  '  divine  right,'  having  now  no  divine  duty  to  do, 
becomes  a  diabolic  wrong ;  and,  by  soft  means  or  by  sharp, 
has  to  be  sent  travelling  out  of  this  world  !  Alas,  '  intolera- 
bilities  '  do  now  again  in  this  new  century  *  cry  to  Heaven  ; 

—  or  worse,  do  not  cry,  but  in  low  wide-spread  moan,  lie  as 
perishing,  as  if  '  in  Heaven  there  was  no  ear  for  them,  and 
on  Earth  no  ear.'     *  Elevenpence  halfpenny  a-vveek  '  in  this 
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world  ;  and  in  the  next  world  zero  I  And  '  SHding-Scalea, 
and  endless  wriggling.s  and  wrestlings  over  mere  '  Corn- 
Laws  : '  a  Governing  Class,  hired  (it  appears)  at  the  rate  of 
Bome  fifty  or  seventy  millions  a-year,  which  not  only  makes 
no  attempt  at  governing,  but  will  not,  by  any  consideration, 
passionate  entreaty,  or  even  menace  as  yet,  be  persuaded  to 
eat  its  victuals,  shoot  its  partridges,  and  not  strangle-out  the 
general  life  by  /nt^governing !  It  cannot  and  it  will  not  como 
to  good. 

"We  here  quit  Baillie ;  we  let  his  drop-scene  fall ;  and 
finish,  though  not  yet  in  mid-course  of  his  Great-Rebellion 
Drama.  To  prevent  disappointment,  we  ought  to  say,  that 
this  of  Strafford  is  considerably  the  best  passage  of  hi.s  Book  ; 
—  and  indeed,  generally,  once  more,  that  the  careless  reader 
will  not  find  much  profit  in  him  ;  that  except  by  reading  with 
unusual  intensity,  even  the  historiwil  student  may  find  less 
than  he  expects.  As  a  true,  rather  opulent,  but  very  con- 
fused quarry,  out  of  which  some  edifice  might  in  part  be 
built,  we  leave  him  to  those  who  have  interest  in  such 
nuUters. 
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[1843.] 

The  confused  South-American  Revolution,  and  set  c/ 
revolutions,  like  the  South-American  Continent  itself,  is 
doubtless  a  great  confused  phenomenon ;  worthy  of  better 
knowledge  than  men  yet  have  of  it.  Several  books,  of 
v/hich  we  here  name  a  few  known  to  us,  have  been  written 
on  the  subject :  but  bad  books  mostly,  and  productive  of 
almost  no  effect.  The  heroes  of  South  America  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  picturing  any  image  of  themselves,  much 
less  any  true  image  of  themselves,  in  the  Cis-Atlantic  mind 
or  memory. 

Iturbide, '  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,'  a  great  man  in  that 
-.arrow  country,  who  was   he?     He  made  the  thrice-cele- 

1  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  62.  —  Funeral  Discourte  delivered 
■n  occasion  of  celebrating  the  Obsequies  of  his  late  Excellency  the  Perpetual 
Dictator  of  the  Repuljlic  of  Paraguay,  the  Citizen  Dr.  Jose  Caspar  Francia: 
y  Citizen  the  Rev.  Manuel  Antonio  Perez,  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
1  lite  20(h  of  October  1840.  (In  the  British  Packet  and  Argentine  News, 
<io.  813.     Buenos- Ayres,  March  19,  1842.) 

2.  Elssai  Historique  sur  la  Rerolvlion  de  Paraguay,  et  le  Gcmvemement 
[Hclatorial  du  Docteur  Francia.  Par  MM.  Rengger  et  Longchamp.  Sec- 
:ncle  Edition.     Paris,  1827. 

3.  Letters  on  Paraguay.  By  J.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robertson.  2  vols.  Second 
Edition.     London,  1839. 

4.  Francia's  Reign  of  Terror.     By  the  same.     London,  1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  America.    By  the  same.    3  vols.     London,  1843. 

6.  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  John  Miers.  2  vols.  London, 
1826. 

7.  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  in  the  Sennce  of  the  RtjmbUc  <if  P«ru 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     London,  1820 
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brated  '  Plan  of  Iguala ; '  a  constitution  of  no  continuance. 
He  became  Emperor  of  Mexico,  most  serene  '  Augustin  I. ; 
was  deposed,  banished  to  Leghorn,  to  London ;  decided  on 
returning ;  —  landed  on  the  shore  of  Tampico,  and  was  there 
met,  and  shot:  this,  in  a  vague  sort,  is  what  the  world  knows 
of  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  most  serene  Augustin  the  First, 
most  unfortunate  Augustin  the  Last.  He  did  himself  publish 
memoirs  or  memorials,*  but  few  can  read  them.  Oblivion, 
and  the  deserts  of  Panama,  have  swallowed  this  brave  Don 
Augustin  :  vate  caruit  sacro. 

And  Bolivar,  '  the  Washington  of  Columbia,'  Liberator 
Bolivar,  he  too  is  gone  without  his  fame.  Melancholy 
lithographs  represent  to  us  a  long-faced,  square-browed 
man ;  of  stem,  considerate,  consciously  considerate  aspect, 
mildly  aquiline  form  of  nose;  with  terrible  angularity  of 
jaw ;  and  dark  deep  eyes,  somewhat  too  close  together  (for 
which  latter  circumstance  we  earnestly  hope  the  lithograph 
alone  is  to  blame)  :  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar: — a  man  of 
much  hard  fighting,  hard  riding,  of  manifold  achievements, 
distresses,  heroisms  and  iiistrionisms  in  this  world  ;  a  many- 
counselled,  much-enduring  man;  now  dead  and  gone; — of 
whom,  except  that  melancholy  lithograph,  the  cultivated 
European  public  knows  as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  lie  not 
fly  ijilher  and  thitiier,  often  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
with  wild  cavalry  dad  in  blankets,  with  War  of  Liberation 
'  to  the  death  ? '  Clad  in  bhinkets,  ponchos  the  South  Amer- 
icans call  tliem  :  it  is  a  square  blanket,  with  a  short  slit  in  the 
oentre,  which  you  draw  over  your  head,  and  so  leave  hang* 
ing:  many  a  libcrative  cavalier  has  ridden,  in  those  hoJ 
climates,  without  further  dress  at  all ;  and  fought  handsoraelj 
loo,  wrapping  the  blanket  round  his  arm,  when  it  came  t< 
the  charge. 

With  such  cavalry,  and  artillery  and  infantry  to  matcli, 
Bolivar    has    ridden,   fighting    all    the   way,   through    torrid 

1  A  Bltttftnenl  qf  tome  of  the  principnl  Krentt  in  At  Public  L^ft  ofAu 
gu$(in  de   Ilurbide:  written  by  nimte{f.     London,   1843. 
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deserts,  hot  mud-swamps,  through  ice-chasms  beyond  the 
curve  of  perpetual  frost,  —  more  miles  than  Ulysses  ever 
sailed:  let  the  coming  Homers  take  note  of  it.  He  has 
marched  over  the  Andes,  more  than  once ;  a  feat  analogous 
to  Hannibal's ;  and  seemed  to  think  little  of  it.  Often 
beaten,  banished  fiom  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned 
again,  truculently  fought  again.  He  gained,  in  the  Cu- 
mana  regions,  the  'immortal  victory'  of  Carababo  and  sev- 
eral others ;  under  him  was  gained  the  finishing  '  immortal 
victory '  of  Ayacucho  in  Peru,  where  Old  Spain,  for  the  last 
time,  burnt  powder  in  those  latitudes,  and  then  fled  without 
return.  He  was  Dictator,  Liberator,  almost  Emperor,  if  he 
had  lived.  Some  three  times  over  did  he,  in  solemn  Colum- 
bian parliament,  lay  down  his  Dictatorship  with  Washington 
eloquence;  and  as  often,  on  pressing  request,  take  it  up 
again,  being  a  man  indispensable.  Thrice,  or  at  least  twice, 
did  he,  in  different  places,  painfully  construct  a  Free  Con- 
stitution ;  consisting  of  '  two  chambers,  and  a  supreme  gov- 
ernor for  life  with  liberty  to  name  his  successor,'  the  reasona- 
blest  democratic  constitution  you  could  well  construct ;  and 
twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the  people,  on  trial,  declare  it 
disagreeable.  He  was,  of  old,  well  known  in  Paris ;  in  the 
dissolute,  the  philosophico-political  and  other  circles  there. 
He  has  shone  in  many  a  gay  Parisian  soiree,  this  Simon 
Bolivar;  and  in  his  later  years,  in  autumn  1825,  he  rode 
triumphant  into  Potosi  and  the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with 
clouds  of  feathered  Indians  somersaulting  and  war-whooping 
round  him,^  —  and,  'as  the  famed  Cerro,  metalliferous  Moun- 
'  tain,  came  in  sight,  the  bells  all  pealed  out,  and  there  was  a 
'  thunder  of  artillery,'  says  General  Miller !  If  this  is  not 
a  Ulysses,  Polytlas  and  Polymetis,  a  much-enduring  and 
many-counselled  man ;  where  was  there  one  ?  Truly  a 
Ulysses  whose  liistory  were  worth  its  ink,  —  had  the  Homer 
that  could  do  it  made  his  appearance ! 

Of  General  San  Martin  too,  there  will  be  something  to  be 

1  Manoiri  of  General  Miller. 
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said.  General  San  Martin,  when  we  last  sau'  liiin,  twenty 
years  ago  or  more,  —  through  the  organs  of  the  authentic 
stedfast  Mr.  Miers,  —  had  a  handsome  house  in  Mendoza, 
and  '  his  own  portrait,  as  I  remarked,  hung  up  between  those 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.'  In  INIendoza, 
cheerful,  raudbuilt,  whitewashed  Town,  seated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Andes,  '  with  its  shady  public-walk  well  paved 
and  swept;'  looking  out  pleasantly,  on  this  hand,  over  wide 
horizons  of  Parapa  Wilderness ;  pleasantly,  on  that,  to  the 
Kock-chain,  Cordillera  they  call  it,  of  the  sky-piercing 
Mountains,  capt  in  snow,  or  with  volcanic  fumes  issuing 
from  them :  there  dwelt  General  Ex-  Generalissimo  San 
Martin,  ruminating  past  adventures  over  half  the  world; 
and  had  his  portrait  hung  up  between  Napoleon's  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's. 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin's  march  over  the 
Andes  into  Chile?  It  is  a  feat  worth  looking  at;  compara- 
ble, most  likely,  to  Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  while 
there  was  yet  no  Simplon  or  Mont-Cenis  highway;  and  it 
transacted  itself  in  the  year  1817.  South-Ameriean  armies 
think  little  of  picking  their  way  through  the  gullies  of  the 
Andes:  so  the  Huenos-Ayres  people,  having  driven-out  their 
own  Si)aniards,  and  established  the  reign  of  freedom  though 
in  a  precijrious  manner,  thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the  reign  of  free- 
dom there  also  instead ;  whereupon  San  Martin,  commander 
at  Mendoza,  was  appointed  to  do  it.  Ry  way  of  |)repara- 
tion,  for  he  began  from  afar,  San  Martin,  wiiile  an  army  is 
getting  ready  at  Mendoza,  assembles  'at  the  Fort  of  San 
Carlos  by  the  Aguanda  river,'  some  days'  journey  to  the 
south,  all  attainable  tribes  of  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  to 
a  solemn  Palaver,  so  they  name  it,  and  civic  entertainment, 
on  the  esplanade  there.  The  cert^monies  and  deliberations, 
as  described  by  General  Miller,  are  somewhat  surprising: 
8till  more  the  concluding  civic-f(!ast ;  which  lasts  for  three 
days ;  which  consists  of  horses'  Hesh  for  the  solid  part,  and 
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horses'  blood  with  ardent  spirits  ad  libitum  for  the  liquid, 
consumed  with  such  alacrity,  with  such  results,  as  one  may 
fancy.  However,  the  women  had  prudently  removed  all  the 
arms  beforehand ;  nay,  '  tive  or  six  of  these  poor  women, 
'taking  it  by  turns,  were  always  found  in  a  sober  state, 
'  watching  over  the  rest ; '  so  that  comparatively  little  misi- 
chief  was  done,  and  only  'one  or  two'  deaths  by  quarrel 
took  place. 

The  Pehuenches  having  drunk  their  ardent-water  and 
horses'  blood  in  this  manner,  and  sworn  eternal  friendship 
to  San  Martin,  went  home,  and  —  communicated  to  his 
enemies,  across  the  Andes,  the  road  he  meant  to  take.  This 
was  what  San  Martin  had  foreseen  and  meant,  the  knowing 
man  !  He  hastened  his  preparations,  got  his  artillery  slung 
on  poles,  his  men  equipt  with  knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his 
mules  in  readiness  ;  and,  in  all  stillness,  set  forth  from  Men- 
doza  by  another  road.  Few  things  in  late  war,  according  to 
General  Miller,  have  been  more  noteworthy  than  this  march. 
The  long  straggling  line  of  soldiers,  six-thousand  and  odd, 
with  their  quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding  through  the 
heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  brief  moment  the  old 
abysmal  solitudes !  —  For  you  fare  along,  on  some  narrow 
roadway,  through  stony  labyrinths ;  huge  rock-mountains 
hanging  over  your  head,  on  this  hand  ;  and  under  your  feet, 
on  that,  the  roar  of  mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomless 
chasms  ;  —  the  very  winds  and  echoes  howling  on  you  in  an 
almost  preternatural  manner.  Towering  rock-barriers  rise 
sky-high  before  you,  and  behind  you,  and  around  you  ;  intri- 
cate the  outgate !  The  roadway  is  narrow  ;  footing  none  of  the 
best.  Sharp  turns  there  arc,  where  it  will  behove  you  to  mind 
your  paces  ;  one  false  step,  and  you  will  need  no  second  ;  in 
the  gloomy  jaws  of  the  abyss  you  vanish,  and  the  spectral 
winds  howl  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  the  suspension- 
bridges,  made  of  bamboo  and  leather,  though  they  swing  like 
eee-saws:  men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  you  dex- 
irously.  and  fish  you  up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip  there. 
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Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San  Martin  march ; 
straight  towards  San  lago,  to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver 
Chile.  For  ammunition-wagons,  he  had  sorras,  sledges, 
canoe-shaped  hoxes,  made  of  dried  bull's-hide.  His  can- 
nons were  carried  on  the  back  of  mules,  each  cannon  on  two 
mules  judiciously  harnessed :  on  the  packsaddle  of  your  fore- 
most mule  thei  e  rested  with  firm  girths  a  long  strong  pole  ; 
the  other  end  of  which  (forked  end,  we  suppo^e)  rented,  with 
like  girths,  on  the  packsaddle  of  the  hindmost  mule ;  your 
cannon  was  slung  with  leathern  straps  on  this  pole,  and  so 
travelled,  swaying  and  dangling,  yet  moderately  secure.  In 
the  knapsack  of  each  soldier  was  eight  days'  provender,  dried 
beef  ground  into  snuff-powder,  with  a  modicum  of  pepper, 
and  some  slight  seasoning  of  biscuit  or  maize-raeal ;  'store  of 
onions,  of  garlic,'  was  not  wanting:  Paraguay  tea  could  be 
boiled  at  eventide,  by  fire  of  scrub-bushes,  or  almost  of 
rock-lichens  or  dried  mule-dung.  No  further  baggage  was 
permitted  :  each  soldier  lay,  at  night,  wrapt  in  his  poncho, 
with  his  knapsack  for  pillow,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven; 
luUabied  l)y  hard  travail ;  and  sank  soon  enough  into  steady 
nose-melody,  into  the  foolishest  rough  colt-dance  of  unimag- 
inable Dreams.  Had  he  not  left  much  behind  him  in  the 
Pampas,  —  mother,  mistress,  what  not ;  and  was  like  to  6nd 
somewhat,  if  he  ever  got  across  to  Chile  living?  What 
an  entity,  one  of  those  night-leaguers  of  San  Martin ;  all 
steadily  snoring  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  under  the 
eternal  stars !  Wayworn  sentries  with  difficulty  keep  them- 
selves awake  ;  tired  mules  chew  barley  rations,  or  doze  on 
thn'e  legs;  the  feeble  watch-fire  will  hardly  kindle  n  cigar; 
Canopus  and  the  Southern  Cross  glitter  down ;  and  all 
snores  steadily,  b(^girt  by  granite  deserts,  looked-on  by  the 
Constellations  in  that  manner!  San  Martin's  improvident 
holdiers  ate-out  their  wet^k's  rations  almost  in  half  the  time  ; 
and  for  the  last  three  days,  had  to  rush  on,  spurred  by  hun- 
ger:  this  also  the  knowing  San  Martin  had  foix'seen ;  and 
knew  that  they  could  hvnr  it,  these  rugged  GuachoM  of  his 
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nay  that  they  would  march  all  the  fasver  for  it.  On  the 
eighih  day,  hungry  as  wolves,  swift  and  sudden  a&ja  torrent 
from  the  mountains,  they  disembogued ;  straight  towards 
San  lago,  to  the  astoni-hment  of  men  ;  —  struck  the  doubly 
astonished  Spaniard?  into  dire  misgivings ;  and  then,  in 
pitched  tight,  after  due  manceuvres,  into  total  defeat  on  the 
plains  of  Maypo,'  and  again,  positively  for  the  last  time, 
on  the  plains  or  heights  of  '  Chacabuco ; '  and  completed 
the  '  deliverance  of  Chile,'  as  was  thought,  forever  and  a 
day. 

Alas,  the  '  deliverance '  of  Chile  was  but  commenced  ;  very 
far  from  completed.  Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances, 
up  to  this  hour,  is  always  but '  delivered '  from  one  set  of 
^vil-doers  to  another  set  !  —  San  Martin's  manoeuvres  to 
liberate  Peru,  to  unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some 
TVashington-Napoleon  of  the  same,  did  not  prosper  so  well. 
The  suspicion  of  mankind  had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator 
Bolivar  had  to  be  called  in ;  and  some  revolution  or  two  to 
take  place  in  the  interim.  San  3Iartin  sees  himself  per- 
emptorily, though  with  courtesy,  complimented  over  the 
Andes  again ;  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Mendoza,  hangs  his  por- 
trait between  Napoleon's  and  Wellington's.  Mr.  Miers  con- 
sidered him  a  fairspoken,  obliging,  if  somewhat  artful  man. 
Might  not  the  Chilenos  as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Na- 
poleon ?  They  have  gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared  little 
better  ! 

The  world-famous  General   O'Higgins,   for   example,  he, 

[     after  some  revolution  or  two,  became  Director  of  Chile ;  but 

I     fo  terribly  hampere<l  by  '  class-legislation '  and  the  like,  what 

could  he  make  of  it  ?    Almost  nothing  !    O'Higgins  is  clearly 

of  Irish  bi-eed  ;  and,  though  a  Chilcno  born,  and  *  natural  son 

of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  ot 

Chile,'  carries  his  Ilibernianism  in  his  very  face.     A  most 

cheery,  jovial,  buxom  countenance,  radiant  with    pepticity, 

gootl-hiimour  and   manifold  effectuality  in    peace   and  war' 

[    Of  his  battles  and  adventures  let  some  luckier  epic-writer 
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sing  or  speak.  One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  will  always 
remember :  his  father's  immense  merits  towards  Chile  in 
the  matter  of  Highways.  Till  Don  Ambrosio  arrived  to 
govern  Chile,  some  half-century  ago,  there  probably  was  not 
a  made  road  of  ten  miles  long  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn. 
Indeed,  except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is  hardly  any  yet. 
One  omits  the  old  Inca  causeways,  as  too  narrow  (being  only 
three  feet  broad),  and  altogether  unfrequented  in  the  actual 
ages.  Don  Ambrosio  made,  with  incredible  industry  and 
perseverance  and  skill,  in  every  direction,  roads,  roads. 
From  San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only  surefooted  mules 
with  their  packsaddles  can-ied  goods,  there  can  now  wooden- 
axled  cars  loud-sounding,  or  any  kind  of  vehicle,  comino- 
diously  ix>ll.  It  wjis  he  that  shaped  these  passes  througli 
the  Andes,  for  most  part ;  hewed  them  out  from  mule-tracks 
into  roads,  certain  of  them.  And  think  of  his  casuchas. 
Always  on  the  higher  inhospitable  solitudes,  at  every  few 
miles'  distance,  stands  a  trim  brick  cottage,  or  casiicha,  into 
which  the  forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself,  finds  covert 
and  grateful  safety;  nay  food  and  refection,  —  for  there  are 
'  iron  boxes '  of  pounded  beef  or  other  provender,  iron  Iwxes 
of  charcoal ;  to  all  which  the  travelhir,  having  bargained 
with  the  Post-office  autiiorities,  carries  a  key.'  Steel  and 
tinder  are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor  due  iron  skillet,  with  water 
from  the  stream  :  there  he,  striking;  a  light,  cooks  lioarded 
victual  at  eventide,  amid  the 'lonely  piiniacles  of  the  world, 
and  blesses  Governor  O'lliggins.  With  '  both  hands,'  it  may 
be  hoped,  —  if  there  is  vivacity  of  mind  in  him  : 

Had  you  seen  this  road  l)efore  it  was  inndo, 

You  would  lift  l)oth  your  liamls,  nud  l)lo««  General  Wade! 

It  afFects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from  Mr.  Miers,  that 

the  "War  of  Liberty  has  half  ruined  these  O'lliggins  casuchat. 

Patriot  soIditTs,  in  want  of  more  warnith  than  the  charcoal- 

box  coidd    yield,  liuve  not  scrupled  to  tear-down  the  door, 

door-cjisc,  or  whatever  woo<len  thing  could  be  come  at,  and 

•  MierB. 
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barn  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  storm-stayed 
traveller,  who  sometimes,  in  threatening  Aveather,  has  to 
linger  here  for  days,  '  for  fifteen  days  together,'  does  not  lift 
both  his  hands,  and  bless  the  Patriot  soldier ! 

Nay,  it  appears,  the  O'Higgins  roads,  even  in  the  plain 
country,  have  not,  of  late  years,  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least 
attended  to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance  department ;  and 
are  now  fast  verging  towards  irapassability  and  the  condition 
of  mule-tracks  again.  What  a  set  of  animals  are  men  and 
Chilenos!  If  an  O'Higgins  did  not  now  and  then  appear 
among  them,  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunates  ?  Can 
you  wonder  that  an  O'Higgins  sometimes  loses  temper  with 
them  ;  shuts  the  persuasive  outspread  hand,  clutching  some 
sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible  sword  of  justice  or  gallows- 
lasso  therewith,  instead,  —  and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francia  now 
and  then!  Both  the  O'Higgins  and  the  Francia,  it  seems 
probable,  are  phases  of  the  same  character  ;  both,  one  begins 
to  fear,  are  indispensable  from  time  to  time,  in  a  world  in- 
habited by  men  and  Chilenos ! 

As  to  O'Higgins  the  Second,  Patriot,  Natural-son  O'Hig- 
gins, he,  as  we  said,  had  almost  no  success  whatever  as  a 
governor  ;  being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas,  a 
governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A  governor  there  has 
to  resign  himself  to  the  want  of  success  ;  and  should  say,  in 
cheerful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope  elect,  who  show- 
ing himself  on  the  balcony,  was  greeted  with  mere  howls, 
'' Non piacemmo  al popolo?"  —  and  thereupon  proceed  cheer- 
fully to  the  next  fact.  Governing  is  a  rude  business 
everywhere ;  but  in  South  America  it  is  of  quite  primitive 
rudeness  :  they  have  no  parliamentary  way  of  changing 
ministries  as  yet ;  nothing  but  the  rude  primitive  way  of 
hanging  the  old  ministry  on  gibbets,  that  the  new  may  be 

nstalled !  Their  government  has  altered  its  name,  says  the 
sturdy  Mr.  Miers,  rendered  sulky  by  what  he  saw  there : 
altered  its  name,  but  its  nature  continues  as  before.     Shame- 

•ess  peculation,  malversation,  that  is  their  government :  op- 
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pression  formerly  by  Spanish  officials,  now  by  native  hacien- 
dados,  land-proprietors,  —  the  thing  called  justice  still  at  a 
great  distance  from  them,  says  the  sulky  Mr.  Miers  !  —  Yes, 
but  coming  always,  answer  we ;  every  new  gibbeting  of  an 
old  incfTectual  ministry  bringing  justice  somewhat  nearer 
Nay,  as  Miers  hin)self  has  to  admit,  certain  improvements  are 
already  indisputable.  Trade  everywhere,  in  spite  of  multi- 
plex confusions,  has  increased,  is  increasing  :  tiie  days  of  som- 
nolent monopoly  and  the  old  Acapulco  Ship  are  gone,  quite 
over  the  horizon.  Two  good,  or  partially  good  measures,  the 
very  necessity  of  things  has  everywhere  brought  about  in 
those  [wor  countries :  clipping  of  the  enormous  bat-wings  of 
the  Clergy,  and  emancipating  of  the  Slaves.  Bat-wings,  we 
say ;  for  truly  the  South-American  clergy  had  grown  to  be 
as  a  kind  of  bat-vampires :  —  readers  have  heard  of  that 
huge  South- American  bloodsucker,  which  fixes  its  bill  in  your 
circulating  vital-fluid  as  you  lie  asleep,  and  there  sucks  ;  wav- 
ing you  with  the  motion  of  its  detestable  leather  wings  into 
ever  deeper  sleep;  and  so  drinking,  till  it  is  satisfied,  and 
you  —  do  not  awaken  any  more!  The  South-Ameriain 
governments,  all  in  natural  feud  with  the  old  church-dignita- 
ries, and  likewise  all  in  great  straits  for  cash,  have  every- 
where confiscated  the  monasteries,  cashiered  the  disobedient 
dignitaries,  melted  the  superfluous  church-plate  into  piastres; 
and,  on  the  whole,  shorn  the  wings  of  their  vampire;  so  thai 
if  it  still  suck,  you  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of  awakening 
before  death !  —  Then  again,  the  very  want  of  soldiers  of 
liberty  led  to  the  etnancipating  of  blacks,  yellows  and  othei 
coloured  persons:  your  mulatto,  nay  your  negro,  if  wel 
•]rill(!d,  will  staml  fire  as  well  as  another. 

Poor  South-American  emancipators;  they  began  with  V'ol- 
n  iy,  Raynal  and  Company,  at  that  gospel  of  Social  Contract 
and  the  Hi^lit,s  of  Man;  under  the  most  unpropitious  circum- 
Htanees  ;  and  have  hitherto  got  only  to  the  length  we  see! 
Nay  now,  it  seems,  they  do  po.sses8  '  universities,'  which  are 
«t  lea5t  schools  with  other  than  monk  teachers ;  they  have 
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got  libraries,  though  as  yet  almost  nobody  reads  them,  —  and 
our  friend  Miers,  repeatedly  knocking  at  all  doors  «>f  tlie 
Grand  Cliile  National  Library,  could  never  to  this  hour  dis- 
cover where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content  himself  with 
jooking-in  thi-ough  the  windows.-'  Miers,  as  already  hinted, 
desiderates  unspeakable  improvements  in  Chile ;  —  desid 
erates,  indeed,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  immense  increase  of 
soap-and-water.  Yes,  thou  sturdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to 
be  removed,  whatever  improvements,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
may  be  intended  next !  According  to  Miers,  the  open,  still 
more  the  secret  personal  nastiness  of  those  remote  populations, 
rises  almost  towards  the  sublime.  Finest  silks,  gold  brocades, 
pearl  necklaces  and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no  security 
against  it:  alas,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters;  somewhat  that 
glitters  is  mere  putrid  fi>h-skin  !  Decided,  enormously  in- 
creased appliance  of  soap-and-water,  in  all  its  branches,  with 
all  its  adjuncts  ;  this,  according  to  Miers,  would  be  an  im- 
provement. He  says  also  ('  in  his  haste,'  as  is  probable,  like 
the  Hebrew  Psalmist),  that  all  Chileno  men  are  liars  ;  all,  or 
to  appearance,  all !  A  people  that  uses  almost  no  soap,  and 
speaks  almost  no  truth,  but  goes  about  in  that  fashion,  in  a 
state  of  personal  nastiness,  and  also  of  si)iritual  nastiness,  ap- 
proaching the  sublime ;  such  people  is  not  easy  to  govern 
well !  — 

]iut  undoubtedly  by  far  the  notablest  of  all  these  Soulh- 
American  phenomena  is  Dr.  Francia  and  liis  Dictatorship  in 
Paraguay  ;  concerning  whom,  and  which,  we  have  now  more 
more  particularly  to  speak.  Francia  and  his  '  reign  of  terror' 
have  excited  some  interest,  much  vague  wonder  in  this 
country  ;  and  especially  given  a  great  shock  to  constitutional 
'eeling.  One  would  rather  wish  to  know  Dr.  Francia:  — 
but  unhappily  one  cannot !  Out  of  such  a  murk  of  distracted 
shadows  and  rumours,  in  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  world, 
who  would  pretend  at  present  to  dt.M:ipher  the  r^;al  portraiture 
1   Travels  in  Chile. 
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of  Dr.  Francia  and  his  Life  ?  None  of  us  can.  A  few 
credible  features,  wonderful  enough,  original  enough  in  our 
constitutional  time,  will  perhaps  to  the  impartial  eye  disclose 
themselves ;  these,  with  some  endeavour  to  interpret  these, 
may  lead  certain  readers  into  various  reflections,  constitu- 
tional and  other,  not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well  shock  the  consti- 
tutional feeling  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Francia  has  done.  Dio- 
nysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the  whole  breed 
of  tyrants,  one  hoped,  had  gone  many  hundred  years  ago, 
with  their  reward  ;  and  here,  under  our  own  nose,  rises  a 
new  '  tyrant,'  claiming  also  his  reward  from  us  !  Precisely 
when  constitutional  liberty  was  beginning  to  be  understood 
a  little,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that  by  due  ballot-boxes, 
by  due  registration-courts,  and  bursts  of  pUrliamentary  elo- 
quence, something  like  a  real  National  Palaver  would  be 
got-up  in  those  countries,  —  arises  this  tawny-visaged,  lean, 
inexorable  Dr.  Francia;  claps  you  an  embargo  on  alt  that; 
says  to  constitutional  liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner, 
Hitherto,  and  no  farther!  It  is  an  undeniable,  though  au 
almost  incredible  fact,  that  Francia,  a  lean  private  individual, 
Practitioner  of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for  twenty 
or  near  thirty  years,  stretch  out  his  ix)d  over  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Paraguay,  saying  to  it,  Cease  !  The  ships  lay  higli 
and  dry,  their  pitchless  scams  all  yawning  on  the  clay-banks 
of  the  Parana ;  and  no  man  could  trade  but  by  Francia's 
license.  If  any  pei-son  entered  Paraguay,  and  the  Doctor 
did  not  like  his  pajjcrs,  his  talk,  conduct,  or  even  the  cut  of 
his  face,  —  it  might  be  the  worse  for  such  person  !  Nobody 
could  leave  Paraguay  on  any  pretext  whatever.  It  mattered 
not  that  you  were  man  of  science,  astronomer,  g(H)loger,  as- 
trologer, wizard  of  the  north  ;  Francia  heeded  none  of  these 
things.  The  whoh;  world  knows  r»f  M.  Aim6  Honpland 
5>ow  Francia  seized  him,  descending  on  his  tea-i'stablishment 
in  Kntre  Rios,  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and  carried  him  into 
the  interior,  contrary  even  to  the  law  r^c  nations ;  how  the 
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great  Humboldt  and  other  high  persons  expressly  applied 
to  Dr.  Francia,  calling  on  him,  in  the  name  of  human  sci- 
ence, and  as  it  were  under  penalty  of  reprobation,  to  liberate 
M.  Bonpland ;  and  how  Dr.  Francia  made  no  answer,  and 
M.  Bonpland  did  not  return  to  Europe,  and  indeed  has  never 
yet  returned.  It  is  also  admitted  that  Dr.  Francia  had  a 
gvillows,  had  jailors,  law-fiscals,  officials  ;  and  executed,  in  his 
time,  '  upwards  of  forty  persons,'  some  of  them  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  Liberty  of  private  judgment,  unless  it 
kept  its  mouth  shut,  was  at  an  end  in  Paraguay.  Paraguay 
lay  under  interdict,  cut-ofF  for  above  twenty  years  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  a  new  Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  All 
foreign  commerce  had  ceased  ;  how  much  more  all  domestic 
constitution-building !  These  are  strange  facts.  Dr.  Fran- 
cia, we  may  conclude  at  least,  was  not  a  common  man  but  an 
uncommon. 

How  unfortunate  that  there  is  almost  no  knowledge  of  him 
procurable  at  present !  Next  to  none.  The  Paraguenas  can 
in  many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  they  are  not  a  literary  peo- 
ple ;  and,  indeed,  this  Doctor  was,  perhaps,  two  awful  a  prac- 
tical phenomenon  to  be  calmly  treated  of  in  the  literary  way. 
Your  Breughel  paints  his  sea-storm,  not  while  the  ship  is 
labouring  and  cracking,  but  after  he  is  got  to  shore,  and  is 
safe  under  cover !  Our  Buenos-Ayres  friends,  again,  who 
are  not  without  habits  of  printing,  lay  at  a  great  distance 
from  Francia,  under  great  obscnratiotjs  of  quarrel  and  con- 
troversy with  him ;  their  constitutional  feeling  shocked  to 
an  extreme  degree  by  the  things  he  did.  To  them,  there 
could  little  intelligence  float  down,  on  those  long  muddy 
waters,  through  those  vast  distracted  countries,  that  was  not 
more  or  less  of  a  distracted  nature ;  and  then  from  Buenos- 
Ayres  over  into  Europe,  there  is  another  long  tract  of  distance, 
liable  to  n^w  distractions.  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay, 
is,  at  present,  to  the  European  mind,  little  other  than  a 
chimera ;  at  best,  the  statement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the 
solution  is  still  to  seek.     As  the  Paraguenos,  though  not  a 
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literary  people,  can  many  of  them  spell  and  write,  and  are 
not  without  a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and  untrue,  why 
should  not  some  real  Life  of  Francia,  from  those  parts,  be 
still  possible !  If  a  writer  of  genius  ai'ise  there,  he  is  hereby 
invited  to  the  enterprise.  Surely  in  all  places  your  writing 
genius  ought  to  rejoice  over  an  acting  genius,  when  he  falls- 
in  with  such  ;  and  say  to  himself:  "  Here  or  nowhere  is  the 
thing  for  me  to  write  of!  Why  do  I  keep  pen-and-ink  at 
all,  if  not  to  apprise  men  of  this  singular  acting  genius,  and 
the  like  of  him  ?  My  fine-arts  and  aesthetics,  my  epics,  lit- 
eratures, poetics,  if  I  will  think  of  it,  do  all  at  bottom  moan 
either  that  or  else  nothing  whatever !  " 

Hitherto  our  chief  source  of  information  as  to  Francia 
is  a  little  Book,  the  Second  on  our  List,  set  forth  in  French 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  by  the  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Long- 
champ.     Translations  into  various  languages  were  executed: 

—  of  that  into  English,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  that  no 
man,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  shall  use  it  as 
reading.  The  translator,  having  little  fear  of  human  detec- 
tion, and  seemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  diabolic,  has  done 
his  work  even  unusually  ill ;  with  ignorance,  with  carelessness, 
with  dishonesty  prepense  ;  coolly  omitting  whatsoever  he  saw 
tluit  he  did  not  understand  :  —  poor  man,  if  he  yet  survive, 
let  him  reform  in  time !  He  has  made  a  French  book, 
which  was  itself  but  lean  and  dry,  into  the  most  wooden  of 
English  false  books ;  doing  evil  as  he  could  in  that  matter ; 

—  and  claimed  wages  fur  it,  as  if  the  feat  deserved  toaga 
first  of  all !  Reformation,  even  on  the  small  scale,  is  highly 
necessary. 

The  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Longchamp  were,  and  we  hope 
jttill  are,  two  Swiss  Surgeons  ;  who  in  the  year  1819  resolved 
on  carrying  their  talents  into  South  America,  into  Paraguay, 
with  views  towards  *  natural  history,'  among  other  things. 
Afl«M'  long  towing  and  struggling  in  those  Pamna  floods, 
and  distniclcd  provinces,  after  much  detention  by  stress  of 
weather  and  of  war,  they  arrivad  accordingly  in  Fraocia'a 
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country  ;  but  found  that,  without  Francia's  leave,  they  could 
not  quit  it  again.  Francia  was  now  a  Dionysius  of  Para- 
guay. Paraguay  had  grown  to  be,  like  some  mousetraps 
and  other  contrivances  of  art  and  nature,  easy  to  enter,  im- 
possible to  get  out  of.  Our  brave  Surgeons,  our  brave 
Rengger  (for  it  is  he  alone  of  the  two  that  speaks  and 
writes)  reconciled  themselves ;  were  set  to  doctoring  of 
Francia's  soldiery,  of  Francia's  self;  collected  plants  and 
l>eetles  ;  and,  for  six  years,  endured  their  lot  rather  hand- 
somely :  at  length,  in  1825,  the  embargo  was  for  a  time 
lifted,  and  they  got  home.  This  Book  was  the  consequence. 
It  is  not  a  good  book,  but  at  that  date  there  was,  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  other  book  at  all ;  nor  is  there  yet  any  other  better, 
or  as  good.  "We  consider  it  to  be  authentic,  veracious,  mod- 
erately accurate ;  though  lean  and  dry,  it  is  intelligible,  ra- 
tional ;  in  the  French  original,  not  unreadable.  We  may 
say  it  embraces,  up  to  the  present  date,  all  of  importance 
that  is  yet  known  in  Europe  about  the  Doctor  Despot ;  add 
to  this  its  indisputable  brevity  ;  the  fact  that  it  can  be  read 
sooner  by  several  hours  than  any  other  Dr.  Francia:  these 
are  its  excellences,  —  considerable,  though  wholly  of  a  com- 
parative sort. 

After  all,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit !  There  is  an  endless 
merit  in  a  man's  knowing  when  to  have  done.  The  stupidest 
man,  if  he  will  be  brief  in  proportion,  may  fairly  claim  some 
hearing  from  us :  he  too,  the  stupidest  man,  has  seen  some- 
thing, heard  something,  which  is  his  own,  distinctly  peculiar, 
never  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  in  this  world  before ;  let 
him  tell  us  that,  and  if  it  were  possible,  nothing  more  than 
ihat,  -^-  he,  brief  in  proportion,  shall  be  welcome ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their  Francia's  Reign  of 
Tpttot,  and  other  Books  on  South  America,  have  been 
much  before  the  world  of  late ;  and  failed  not  of  a  perusal 
from  this  Reviewer ;  whose  next  sad  duty  it  now  is  to  say 
a  word  about  them.  The  Messrs.  Robertson,  some  thirty  or 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  were  two  young  Scotchmen,  from 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  would  seem ;  wlio,  uniei 
fair  auspices,  set-out  for  Buenos-Ayres,  and  thence  for  Para- 
guay, and  otlier  quarters  of  that  remote  continent,  in  the  way 
of  commercial  adventure.  Being  young  men  of  vivacity  and 
open  eyesight,  they  surveyed  with  attentive  view  those  con- 
vulsed regions  of  the  world ;  .wherein  it  was  evident  that 
revolution  raged  not  a  little  ;  but  also  that  precious  metals, 
cowhides,  Jesuits'  bark,  and  multiplex  commodities,  were  nev- 
ertheless extant ;  and  iron  or  brazen  implements,  ornaments, 
cotton  and  woollen  clothing,  and  Britisli  manufactures  not 
a  few,  were  objects  of  desire  to  mankind.  The  Brothers 
Robertson,  acting  on  these  facts,  appear  to  have  prospered, 
to  have  extensively  flourished  in  their  commerce ;  which 
they  gradually  extended  up  the  River  Plate,  to  the  city  of 
the  Seven  Streams  or  Currents  (Corrientcs  so-called),  and 
higher  even  to  Assumpcion,  metro|)olis  of  Paraguay ;  in 
which  latter  place,  so  extensive  did  the  commercial  interests 
grow,  it  seemed  at  last  expedient  that  one  or  both  of  the 
pi-osperous  Brothers  should  take  up  his  personal  residence. 
Personal  residence  accordingly  tliey  did  take  up,  one  or  both 
of  them,  and  maintain,  in  a  fluctuating  way,  now  in  this  city, 
now  in  that,  of  the  De  la  Plata,  Parana  or  Paraguay  coun- 
try, for  a  considerable  space  of  y^ars.  How  many  years,  in 
precise  arithmetic,  it  is  impossible,  from  these  inextricably 
complicated  documents  now  before  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Par- 
aguay itself,  in  Assumpcion  city  itself,  it  is  very  clear,  the 
lirothers  Robertson  did,  successively  or  simultaneously,  in  a 
fluctuating  incxtrirablc!  manner,  live  for  certain  years ;  and 
occasionally  saw  Dr.  Francia  with  their  own  eyes, —  tlionirh, 
to  them  or  others,  he  had  not  yet  become  notnbl 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it  would  appear,  (|niitt'<l 
those  coimtries  by  movement  of  the  lirothers  Robertson,  to 
be  worn-out  in  Europe  as  tanned  boot.s  and  horsc-hnrn(>sa, 
with  more  or  less  satisfaction,  —  not  without  due  profit  to  the 
merchants,  we  shall  ho|)e.  About  the  time  of  Dr.  Fmncia's 
beginning  his  '  reign  of  terror,'  or  earlier  it  may  be  (for  then 
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are  no  dates  in  these  inextricable  documents),  the  Messrs. 
Robertson  were  lucky  enough  to  take  final  farewell  of  Para- 
guay, and  carry  their  commercial  enterprises  into  other  quar- 
ters of  that  vast  continent,  where  the  reign  wa^  not  of  terror. 
Their  voyagings,  coiinter-voyagings,  comings  and  going-,  seem 
to  have  been  extensive,  frequent,  inextricably  complex ;  to 
Europe,  to  Tucuman,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Laswade  and 
elsewhither  ;  too  complex  for  a  succinct  intelligence,  as  that  of 
our  readers  has  to  be  at  present.  Sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  bodily,  and  for  good,  return 
to  their  own  country  some  few  years  since ;  with  what  net 
result  of  cash  is  but  dimly  adumbrated  in  these  documents; 
certainly  with  some  increase  of  knowledge,  —  had  the  un- 
folding of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion  !  Indisputably  the 
I^Iessrs.  Robertson  had  somewhat  to  tell :  their  eyes  had  seen 
some  new  things,  of  which  their  hearts  and  understandings 
had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In  which  circumstances  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  decided  on  publishing  a  Book.  Arrange- 
ments being  made.  Two  Volumes  of  Letters  on  Paraguay 
came  out,  with  due  welcome  from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  Letters  for  the  tirst  time  lately :  a 
Book  of  somewhat  aqueous  structure  :  immeasurably  thinner 
than  one  could  have  wished  ;  otherwise  not  without  merit. 
It  is  written  in  an  offhand,  free-flowing,  very  artless,  very 
incorrect  style  of  language,  of  thought,  and  of  conception  ; 
breathes  a  cheerful,  eupeptic,  social  spirit,  as  of  adventurous 
South- American  Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in  business; 
gives  one,  here  and  there,  some  visible  concrete  feature,  some 
lively  glimpse  of  those  remote  sunburnt  countries  ;  and  has 
throughout  a  kind  of  bantering  humour  or  quasi-humour,  a 
joviality  and  healthiness  of  heart,  which  is  comfortable  to 
the  reader,  in  some  measure.  A  Book  not  to  be  despised  in 
these  dull  times :  one  of  that  extensive  class  of  books  which 
a  reader  can '  peruse,  so  to  speak,  '  with  one  eye  shut  and  th« 
?ther  not  open;'  a  considerable  luxury  for  some 'readers 
These  Letters  on  Paraguay  meeting,  as  would  seem,  n  unani 
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mous  a|*proval,  it  was  now  determined  by  the  Messrs.  Rob- 
ertson that  tliey  would  add  a  Third  Vohjnie,  and  entitle  it  Dr. 
Francia's  Reign  of  Terror.  They  did  so,  and  this  likewise 
the  present  Reviewer  has  read.  Unluckily  the  Authors  had, 
as  it  were,  nothing  more  whatever  to  say  about  Dr.  Francia, 
or  next  to  nothinjj^;  and  under  this  condition,  it  must  be 
owned  they  have  done  their  Book  with  what  success  wjts  well 
possible.  Given  a  cubic  inch  ot  respectable  Castile  soap,  To 
lather  it  up  in  water  so  as  to  Hll  one  puncheon  wine-measure 
this  is  the  problem  ;  let  a  man  have  credit,  of  its  kind,  for 
doing  his  problem !  The  Messrs.  Robertson  have  picked 
almost  every  fact  of  significance  from  Rengger  and  I^ng- 
champ,  adding  some  not  very  signidcant  reminiscences  of 
their  own  ;  this  is  the  square  inch  o^  soap :  you  lather  it  up 
in  Robertsonian  loquacity,  joviality,  Commercial-Inn  banter, 
Leading-Article  philosophy,  or  other  aqueous  vehicles,  till  it 
tills  the  puncheon,  the  Volume  of  four-hundred  jtages,  and 
say  "  There ! "  The  public,  it  would  seem,  did  not  fling 
even  this  in  the  face  of  the  venders,  but  bought  it  as  a  punch- 
eon filled  ;  and  the  consequences  are  already  here  :  Three 
Volumes  more  on  South  America,  from  the  same  iissiduous 
Messrs.  Robertson  !  These  also,  in  his  eagerness,  this  pres- 
ent Reviewer  has  read  ;  and  has,  alas,  to  say  that  they  art* 
simply  the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  under  a  new  figure. 
Intrinsically  all  that  we  did  not  aJready  know  of  these  Threr 
Volumes, —  there  are  craftsmen  of  no  great  eminence  wlio 
will  undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet  I  Yet  there  they 
.stand,  Three  solitl-looking  Volumes,  a  thou.sand  printed  pages 
and  upwards  ;  three  puncheons  more  lathered  out  of  the  old 
^quaru  inch  of  Castile  soap  I  It  is  too  bad.  A  neeessitoud 
ready-witted  Irishman  sells  you  an  indifferent  gray-horse; 
steals  it  overnight,  paints  it  black,  an<i  sells  it  to  you  again  on 
the  morrow  ;  he  is  haled  before  ju<lges,  sharply  cross-que."*- 
tioned,  tried  and  almost  executed,  for  such  adroitness  in 
'iort.e-flesh :  but  there  is  no  law  yet  as  to  bcMtks  ! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century  ago,  was  one  of  a 
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world-famous  company  that  went  into  those  equinoctial  coun- 
tries, and   for  the  space  of  nine   or  ten  years  did  exploits 
tliere-     From  Quito  to  Cuen9a,  he  measured  you  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  climbed  mountains,  took  observations,  had  ad- 
ventures ;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spanish  nescience  to  human 
science  ;  wild  Indians  throwing  down  your  whole  cargo  of 
instruments  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  remote  deserts,  and 
striking  work  there.^     M.  de  la  Condamine  saw  bull-fights 
at  Cuen9a,  five  days  running ;  and  on  the  fifth  day,  saw  his 
unfortunate    too   audacious   surgeon    massacred   by   popular 
tumult  there.     He  sailed  the  entire  length  of  the  Amazons 
River,  in  Indian  canoes ;  over  narrow   Pongo  rapids,  over 
infinite  mud-waters,  the  infinite  tangled  wilderness  with  its 
reeking  desolation  on  the  right  hand  of  him  and  on  the  left ; 
—  and  had  mischances,  adventures,  and  took  celestial  obser- 
vations all  the  way,  and  made  remarks  !     Apart  altogether 
from   his  meridian   degrees,   which   belong  in  a  very  strict 
sense  to  World-history  and  the  advancement  of  all  Adam's 
sinful .  posterity,  this   man  and  his   party  saw  and   suffered 
many  hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance  adventure  as 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  : —  Madame  Godin's  passage  down 
the  Amazons,  and  frightful   life-in-death  amid  the   howling 
forest-labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of  her  dead  friends,  amounts  to 
more  adventure  of  itself  than   was  ever  dreamt  of  in   the 
Robertsonian  world.     And  of  all  this  M.  de  la  Condamine 
gives  pertinent,  lucid  and  c-onclusively  intelligible  and  credi- 
ble account  in  one  very  small  octavo  volume ;  not  quite  the 
eighth  part  of  what  the  Messrs.  Robertson  have  already  writ- 
ten, in  a  not  pertinent,  not  lucid  or  conclusively  intelligible 
and  credible  manner.     And  the  Messrs.  Robertson  talk   re- 
peatedly, in  their  last  Volumes,  of  writing  still  other  Volumes 
on  Chile,  '  if  the  public  will  encourage.'     The  Public  will  be 
u  monstrous  fool  if  it  do.     The  Public  ought  to  stipulate  first, 
that  the  real  lew  knowledge  forthcoming  there  about  Chile 

1  Condamine:    Relation  d'un    Voyage    dam  I'lnterieur  de  rAmernq^it 
tieridicnaU. 
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be  separated  from  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  alreadj 
known  ;  that  the  preliminary  question  be  rigorously  pat,  Ar« 
several  volumes  the  space  to  liold  it,  or  a  small  fraclion  of 
one  volume  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader,  though  there  is  no 
Act  of  Parliament  against  it ;  an  indubitable  malei'dction  or 
crime.  No  mortal  has  a  light  to  wag  his  tongue,  much  less 
to  wag  his  pen,  without  saying  something :  he  knows  not 
what  mischief  he  does,  past  computation ;  scattering  words 
without  meaning,  —  to  afflict  the  whole  world  yet,  before  they 
cease !  For  thistle-down  flies  abroad  on  all  winds  and  aiia 
of  wind  :  idle  thistles,  idle  dandelions,  and  other  idle  products 
of  Nature  or  the  human  mind,  pi-opagate  themselves  in  that 
way  ;  like  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  —  did  not  man's 
indignant  providence,  with  reap-hook,  with  rake,  with  jiu-' 
tumnal  steel-and-tinder,  intervene.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globular 
downbeard,  etnbryo  of  new  millions  ;  every  word  of  it  a  po- 
tential seed  of  infinite  new  downbcjards  and  volumes :  for  the 
mind  of  man  is  voracious,  is  feracious  ;  germinative,  above 
all  things,  of  the  downbeard  s}>ecies !  Wiiy,  the  Author- 
corps  in  Great  Britain,  every  soul  of  them  inclined  to  grow 
mere  dandelions  if  permitted,  is  now  supposed  to  be  about 
ten  thousand  strong  ;  and  the  reading-corps,  who  read  merely 
to  escape  from  themselves,  with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other 
not  open,  and  will  put-up  wilii  almost  any  dandelion,  or  thing 
which  they  can  read  without  opening  both  their  eyes,  amounts 
to  twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a  few  !  O  could  the  Messrs. 
ll<jbertson,  spirited,  articulate-speaking  men,  once  know  well 
jn  what  a  comparatively  blessed  mood  you  close  your  brieli 
intelligent,  conclusive  M.  de  la  Condamine,  and  feel  that  you 
have  passed  your  evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in  a  temple  of 
wisdom,  —  not  ill  and  disgracefully,  as  in  brawling  tavern 
8U|)per-rooms,  with  fools  and  noisy  persons,  —  ah,  in  that 
case,  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson  would  write  their  new 
Work  on  Chile  in  part  of  a  volume ! 
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But  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  department ;  which  we 
must  leave  to  the  Fates  and  Supreme  Providences.  These 
spirited,  articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from  the  worst 
of  their  kind  ;  nay,  among  the  best,  if  you  will ;  —  only  un- 
lucky in  this  case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel  and 
tinder  !  Let  it  cease  to  rain  angry  sparks  on  them  :  enough 
now,  and  more  than  enough.  To  cure  that  unfortunate  de- 
partment by  philosophical  criticism  —  the  attempt  is  most 
vain.  Who  will  dismount,  on  a  hasty  journey,  with  the  day 
declining,  to  attack  mosquito-swarms  with  the  horsewhip  ? 
Spur  swiftly  through  them ;  breathing  perhaps  some  pious 
prayer  to  Heaven.  By  the  horsewhip  they  cannot  be  killed. 
Di*ain-out  the  swamps  where  they  are  bred,  —  Ah,  couldst 
thou  do  something  towards  that !  And  in  the  mean  while : 
How  to  get  on  wth  this  of  Dr.  Francia  ? 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of  the  miserablest : 
mere  intricate  inanity  (if  we  accept  poor  wooden  Rengger), 
and  little  more ;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of  facts ;  clouds 
of  confused  bluster  and  jargon  ;  —  the  whole  still  more  be- 
wildered in  the  Robertsons,  by  what  we  may  call  a  running 
ghriek  of  constitutional  denunciation,  '  sanguinary  tyrant,* 
and  so  forth.  How  is  any  picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabricated 
out  of  that?  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by  omission  of  the  run- 
ning shriek  !  This  latter  we  shall  totally  omit.  Francia,  the 
sanguinary  tyrant,  was  not  bound  to  look  at  the  world  through 
Rengger's  eyes,  through  Parish  Robertson's  eyes,  but  faith- 
fully through  his  own  eyes.  We  are  to  consider  that,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  this  Dionysius  of  Paraguay  did  mean 
something  ;  and  then  to  ask  in  quietness.  What  ?  The  run- 
ning shriek  once  hushed,  perhaps  many  things  will  compose 
themselves,  and  straggling  fractions  of  information,  almost 
infinitesimally  small,  may  become  unexpectedly  luminous! 

An  unscientific  Cattle-breeder  and  tiller  of  the  earth,  in 
some  nameless  chacra  not  far  from  the  City  of  Assumpcion, 
was  the  Father  of  this  remarkable  human  individual ;  and 
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seems  to  have  evoked  him  into  being  sometime  in  tlie  yeai 
1757.  The  man's  name  is  not  known  to  us  ;  his  very  nation 
is  a  point  of  controversy  :  Francia  himself  gave  him  out  for 
an  immigrant  of  French  extraction ;  the  popuhir  beUef  was, 
that  he  had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Portuguese  or 
French,  or  both  in  one,  he  produced  this  human  individual, 
and  had  him  christened  by  the  name  of  Jose  Gaspar  Rodri- 
guez Francia,  in  the  year  above  mentioned.  Rodriguez,  no 
doubt,  had  a  Mother  too  ;  but  her  name  also,  nowhere  found 
mentioned,  must  be  omitted  in  this  delineation.  Her  name, 
and  all  her  fond  maternities,  and  workings  and  sufferings, 
good  brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  forgetfulness  ;  and 
buried  there  along  with  her,  under  the  twenty-lifth  parallel 
of  Southern  Latitude  ;  and  no  British  reader  is  required  to 
intei'fere  with  them  !  Jos4  Rodriguez  must  have  been  a 
loose-made  tawny  creature,  much  given  to  taciturn  reflection  ; 
probably  to  crying  humours,  with  fits  of  vehement  ill-nature  : 
such  a  subject,  it  seemed  to  the  parent  Francia  cautiously 
reflecting  on  it,  would  of  all  attainable  trades,  be  suitablest 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  doing  the  Divine  Offices,  in  a 
country  like  Paraguay.  There  were  other  young  Francias ; 
at  least  one  sister  and  one  brother  in  addition ;  of  wliom  the 
latter  by-and-by  went  mad.  The  Francias,  with  their  adust 
character,  and  vehement  French-Portuguese  bloo<l,  had  per- 
haps all  a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness.  The  Dictator  him- 
self was  subject  to  the  terriblest  fits  of  hypochondria,  as  your 
adust  'men  of  genius'  too  frequently  are!  The  lean  Ro- 
driguez, we  fancy,  may  have  been  of  a  devotional  turn 
withal ;  born  half  a  century  earlier,  he  had  infallibly  been 
Bo.  Devotional  or  not,  he  shall  be  a  Priest,  and  do  the 
Divine  Offices  in  Paraguay,  perhaps  in  a  very  unexpected 
way. 

Rodriguez  having  learned  his  hornbooks  and  elementary 
branches  at  Assumpcion,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
Univcr^ity  of  Cordova  in  Tucmnan,  to  pursue  iiis  curriouhira 
m  that  seminary.     So  far  we  know,  but  almost  no  farther 
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What  kind  of  curriculum  it  was,  what  le&sons,  spiritual-spoon- 
meat,  the  poor  lank  sallow  boy  was  crammed  with,  in  Cordova 
High  Seminary ;  and  how  he  took  to  it,  and  pined  or  throve 
on  it,  is  entirely  uncertain.  Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tucu- 
man  and  other  high  seminaries  are  often  dreadfully  ill-dealt 
with,  in  respect  of  their  spiritual-spoonmeat,  as  times  go  ! 
Spoon-poison  you  might  often  call  it  rather :  as  if  the  object 
were  to  make  them  Mithridateses,  able  to  live  on  poison  ? 
Which  may  be  a  useful  art  too,  in  its  kind  ?  Nay,  in  fact,  if 
we  consider  it,  these  high  seminaries  and  establishments  exist 
there,  in  Tucuman  and  elsewhere,  not  for  that  lank  sallow  boy's 
special  purposes,  but  for  their  owa.  wise  purposes ;  they  were 
made  and  put  together,  a  long  while  since,  without  taking  the 
smallest  counsel  of  the  sallow  boy  !  Frequently  they  seem  to 
say  to  him,  all  along :  "  This  precious  thing  that  lies  in  thee,  0 
sallow  boy,  of '  genius  '  so-called,  it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal 
Nature  be  precious ;  but  to  us  and  to  temporary  Tucuman  it 
is  not  precious,  but  pernicious,  deadly :  we  require  thee  to 
quit  this,  or  expect  penalties  ! "  And  yet  the  poor  boy,  how 
can  he  quit  it ;  eternal  Nature  herself,  from  the  depths  of  the 
Universe,  ordering  him  to  go  on  with  it  ?  From  the  depths 
of  the  Universe,  and  of  his  own  Soul,  latest  revelation  of  the 
Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent,  imperceptible,  but  irrefragable 
manner,  directed  to  go  on  with  it,  —  and  has  to  go,  though 
under  penalties.  Penalties  of  very  death,  or  worse  !  Alas, 
the  poor  boy,  so  willing  to  obey  temporary  Tucumans,  and 
yet  unable  to  disobey  eternal  Nature,  is  truly  to  be  pitied. 
Thou  shalt  be  Rodriguez  Francia !  cries  Nature,  and  the 
poor  boy  to  himself.  Thou  shalt  be  Ignatius  Loyola,  Friar 
Ponderoso,  Don  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto !  cries  Tucuman. 
The  poor  creature's  whole  boyhood  is  one  long  lawsuit :  Ro- 
driguez Francia  against  All  Persons  in  general.  It  is  so  in 
Tucuman,  so  in  most  places.  You  cannot  advise  effectually 
jnto  what  high  seminary  he  had  best  be  sent ;  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  bargain  beforehand,  that  he  have  force  born  with  hinj 
sufficient  to  make  itself  good  against  all  persons  in  general  1 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  prosecutes  hid  studies 
at  Cordova,  waxes  gradually  taller  towards  new  destinies. 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit  skullcap  and 
black  college  serge  gown,  a  lank  rawboned  creature,  stalk- 
ing with  a  downlook  through  the  irregular  public  streets  of 
Cordotra  in  those  years,  with  an  infinitude  of  painful  unspeak- 
abilities  in  the  interior  of  him,  is  an  interesting  object  to  the 
historical  mind.  So  raucli  is  unspeakable,  O  Rodriguez ; 
and  it  is  a  most  strange  Universe  this  thou  hast  been  born 
into ;  and  the  theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fat- 
pauncho  Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  hobble  somewhat ! 
Much  is  unspeakable  ;  lying  within  one,  like  a  dark  lake  of 
doubt,  of  Acherontic  dread,  leading  down  to  Chaos  itself. 
Much  is  unspeakable,  answere  Francia ;  but  somewhat  also 
is  speakable,  —  this  for  example  :  That  I  will  not  be  a  Priest 
in  Tucuman  in  these  circumstances ;  that  I  should  like  de- 
cidedly to  be  a  secular  person  rather,  were  it  even  a  Lawyer 
rather !  Francia.,  arrived  at  man's  years,  changes  from  Di- 
vinity to  Law.  Some  say  it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  gradu- 
ated, and  got  his  Doctor's  hat ;  Rengger  says,  Divinity  ;  the 
Robertsons,  likelier  to  be  incorrect,  call  him  Doctor  of  Laws. 
To  our  present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  so.  Rodri- 
guez quitted  the  Tucuman  Alma  Maler,  with  some  beard  on 
his  chin,  and  reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look-out  for  prac- 
tice at  the  bar. 

What  Rodriguez  had  contrived  to  learn,  or  grow  to,  uiitler 
this  his  Alma  Mater  in  Cordova,  when  he  quitted  her?  The 
answer  is  a  mere  guess  ;  his  curriculum,  we  again  say,  is  not 
yet  known.  Some  faint  smattering  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  ever- 
lasting laws  of  Numbers  ;  faint  smattering  of  Geometry,  ever- 
lasting laws  of  Shapes  ;  these  things,  we  guess,  not  altogether 
ill  the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found  extremely  re- 
markable. Curious  enough  :  That  round  Globe  put  into  that 
round  Drum,  to  touch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round,  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  you  (;lapt  2  into  the  inside  of  3,  not  n  jot 
more,  not  a  jot  less :  wonder  at  it,  O  Francia ;  for  in  fact  il 
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IS  a  ihing  to  make  one  pause !  Old  Greek  Archimedeses, 
Pjthagorases.  dusky  Indians,  old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected 
?uch  things  ;  and  they  have  got  across  into  Paraguay,  into 
this  brain  of  thine,  thou  happy  Francia.  How  is  it  too,  that 
the  Almighty  Maker's  Planets  run,  in  those  heavenly  spaces, 
in  paths  which  are  conceivable  in  thy  poor  human  head  as 
Sections  of  a  Cone  ?  The  thing  thou  conceivest  as  an  Ellip- 
sis, the  Almighty  Maker  has  set  his  Planets  to  roll  in  that. 
Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola  nor  Usandwonto  can  con- 
travene, that  Thou  too  art  denizen  of  this  Universe  ;  that 
Thou  too,  in  some  inconceivable  manner,  wert  present  at  the 
Council  of  the  Gods !  —  Faint  smatterings  of  such  things 
Francia  did  learn  in  Tucuman.  Endless  heavy  fodderings  of 
Jesuit  theology,  poured  on  him  and  round  him  by  the  wagon- 
load,  incessantly,  and  year  after  year,  he  did  not  learn  ;  but 
left  flying  there  as  shot-rubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
slight  inkling  of  human  grammatical  vocables,  especially 
of  French  vocables,  seems  probable.  French  vocables ; 
bodily  garment  of  the  Encyclopedie  and  Gospel  according 
to  Volney,  Jean-Jacques  and  Company  ;  of  infinite  import  to 
Francia ! 

Nay  is  it  not,  in  some  sort,  beautiful  to  see  the  sacred 
flame  of  ingenuous  human  curiosity,  love  of  knowledge, 
awakened,  amid  the  damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and  meta- 
phorical, the  damp  tropical  poison-jungles,  and  fat  Lethean 
stupefactions  and  entanglements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
Paraguay  Creole  ?  Sacred  flame,  no  bigger  yet  than  that  of 
a  farthing  rushlight,  and  with  nothing  but  secondhand  French 
class-books  in  Science,  and  in  Politics  and  Morals  nothing 
but  the  Raynals  and  Rousseaus,  to  feed  it :  —  an  ill-fed, 
lank-quavering,  most  blue-coloured,  almost  ghastly-looking 
flame  ;  but  a  needful  one,  a  kind  of  sacred  one  even  that ! 
Thou  shall  love  knowledge,  search  what  is  the  truth  of  this 
God's  Universe ;  thou  art  privileged  and  bound  to  love  it,  to 
search  for  it,  in  Jesuit  Tucuman,  in  all  places  that  the  sky 
covers  ;  and  shall  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  be  nc 
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olher  help !  This  poor  blue-coloured  inextinguishable  flame 
in  the  soul  of  Rodriguez  Francia,  there  as  it  burns  better  or 
worse,  in  many  figures,  through  the  whole  life  of  him,  is  very 
notable  to  rae.  Blue  flame  though  it  be,  it  has  to  burn-up 
considerable  quantities  of  poisonous  lumber  from  the  general 
face  of  Paraguay  ;  and  singe  the  profound  impenetrable  for- 
est-jungle, spite  of  all  its  brambles  and  lianas,  into  a  very 
black  condition,  —  intimating  that  there  shall  be  decease  and 
removal  on  the  part  of  said  forest-jungle ;  peremptory  re- 
moval ;  that  the  blessed  Sunlight  shall  again  look-in  upon  his 
cousin  Earth,  tyrannously  hidden  from  him  for  so  many  cen- 
tunes  now  !     Courage,  Rodriguez  ! 

Rodriguez,  indifferent  to  such  remote  considerations,  suc- 
cessfully addicts  himself  to  law-pleadings,  and  general  private 
studies,  in  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  We  have  always  under- 
stood he  was  one  of  the  best  Advocates,  perhaps  the  very 
best,  and  what  is  still  more,  the  justest  that  ever  took  briefs  in 
that  country.  This  the  Robertsonian  Reign  of  Terror  itself 
is  willing  to  admit,  nay  repeatedly  asserts,  and  impresses 
on  us.  He  was  so  just  and  true,  while  a  young  man  ;  gave 
such  divine  prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness  ;  and  then,  in 
his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that !  Shameful  to  think  of:  he 
bade  fair,  at  one  time,  to  be  a  friend-of-humanity  of  the  first 
water ;  and  then  gradually,  hardened  by  political  success  and 
love  of  power,  he  became  a  mere  ravenous  ghoul,  or  solitary 
thief  in  the  night ;  stealing  the  constitutional  palladiums  from 
their  parliament-houses,  —  and  executed  upwards  of  forty 
persons  !  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and  friends-of-human- 
ity  will  turn  to ! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as  yet  to  any  editor, 
till  a  Biography  arrive  from  Paraguay,  to  shape-out  with  the 
smallest  clearness,  a  representation  of  Francia's  existence  as 
an  Assumpcion  Advocate  ;  the  scene  is  so  distant,  the  con- 
ditions of  it  so  unknown.  Aasumpcion  City,  near  three-hun- 
dred yeare  old  now,  lies  in  free-and-easy  fashion  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana  River ;  embosomed  among  fruit-forests, 
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nch  tropical  umbrage  ;  thick  wood  round  it  everywhere,  — 
which  serves  for  defence  too  against  the  Indians.  Approach 
by  which  of  the  various  roads  you  will,  it  is  through  miles 
of  solitary  shady  avenue,  shutting-out  the  sun's  glare ;  over- 
canopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awning,  the  loose  sand-high- 
way, —  where,  in  the  early  part  of  this  Century  (date  undis- 
coverable  in  those  intricate  Volumes),  Mr.  Parish  Robertson, 
advancing  on  horseback,  met  one  cart  driven  by  a  smart  brown 
girl,  in  red  boddice,  with  long  black  hair,  not  unattractive  to 
look  upon ;  and  for  a  space  of  twelve  miles,  no  other  articu- 
late-speaking thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live  in  a  careless  abun- 
dance, troubling  themselves  about  few  things ;  build  what 
wooden  carts,  hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses  are  indispensable ; 
import  what  of  ornamental  Ues  handiest  abroad ;  exchanging 
for  it  Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  goatskins.  Riding  thiough  the 
town  of  Santa  Fe,  with  Parish  Robertson,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  you  will  find  the  entire  population  just  risen  from 
its  siesta ;  slipshod,  half-buttoned ;  sitting  in  its  front  veran- 
dahs open  to  the  street,  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity,  — 
sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins  ;  imbibing  the  grateful  saccha- 
rine juices,  in  a  free-and-easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the 
sound  of  your  hoofs,  not  without  good-humour.  Frondent 
trees  parasol  the  streets,  —  thanks  to  Nature  and  the  Virgin. 
You  will  be  welcome  at  their  teHulias,  —  a  kind  of  '  swarrie,' 
as  the  Flunkey  says,  '  consisting  of  flirtation  and  the  usual 
trimmings :  swarrie  on  the  table  about  'seven  o'clock.'  Be- 
fore this,  the  whole  population^  it  is  like,  has  gone  to  bathe 
promiscuously,  and  cool  and  purify  itself  in  the  Parana  :  pro- 
miscuously ;  but  you  have  all  got  linen  bathing-garments, 
and  can  swash  about  with  some  decency ;  a  great  relief  to 
the  human  tabernacle  in  those  climates.  At  your  terttdia,  it 
is  said,  the  Andalusian  eyes,  still  bright  to  this  tenth  or 
'welfth  generation,  are  destructive,  seductive  enough,  and 
argue  a  soul  that  would  repay  cultivating.  The  beautiful 
1  LetUrt  on  Paraguay. 
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half-savages ;  full  of  wild  sheet-lightning,  which  might  be 
made  continuously  luminous !  Tertulia  well  over,  you  sleep 
on  hide-stretchers,  perhaps  here  and  there  on  a  civilised  mat- 
tress, within  doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  fiat  country  parts,  where  the  mosquitoes 
abound,  you  sleep  on  high  stages,  mounted  on  four  poles, 
forty  feet  above  the  ground,  attained  by  ladders ;  so  high, 
blessed  be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito  can  follow  to  sting,  —  it  is 
a  blessing  of  the  Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there,  in 
an  indiscriminate  arrangement,  each  in  his  several  poncho  or 
blanket-cloak ;  with  some  saddle,  deal-box,  wooden  log,  or 
the  like,  under  your  head.  For  bed-tester  is  the  ainopy  of 
everlasting  blue ;  for  night-lamp  burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite 
spaces ;  mosquitoes  cannot  reach  you,  if  it  please  the  Powers. 
And  rosy-fingered  Morn,  suffusing  the  east  with  sudden  red 
and  gold,  and  other  flame-heraldry  of  swifl-advancing  Day, 
attenuates  all  dreams  ;  and  the  Sun's  first  level  liglit-voUey 
sheers  away  sleep  from  living  creatures  everywhere ;  and 
living  men  do  then  awaken  on  their  four-post  stage  there,  in 
the  Pampas,  —  and  might  begin  with  prayer  if  they  liked, 
one  fancies !  There  is  an  altar  decked  on  the  horizon's  edge 
yonder,  is  there  not ;  and  a  cathedral  wide  enough  ?  —  How, 
over-night,  you  have  defended  yourself  against  vampires,  is 
unknown  to  this  Editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  yet  fit 
for  constitutional  liberty.  They  are  a  rude  people;  lead  a 
di-owsy  life,  of  ease  and  sluttish  abundance,  —  one  shade,  and 
but  one,  above  a  dog's  life,  which  is  defined  as  '  ease  and 
scarcity.'  The  arts  are  in  their  infancy ;  and  not  less  the 
virtues.  For  equipment,  clothing,  bedding,  houseliold  furni- 
ture and  general  outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple  popula- 
tions depend  much  on  the  skin  of  the  cow ;  making  of  it 
most  things  wanted,  lasso,  bolas,  ship-cordage,  rimmings  of 
cart-wheels,  spatterdashes,  beds  and  iiouse-doors.  In  country 
places  they  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow :  General  Artigas  was 
«een,  and    spoken    with,  by  one  of  the    Robertsons,  sitting 
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among  field-officers,  all  on  cow-.skulls,  toasting  stripes  of  beef, 
and  '  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once.'  ^  They  sit  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow  in  country  places  ;  naj  they  heat  themselves, 
and  even  burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of  the  cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected,  and  one  only  —  that 
of  riding.  Astley's  and  Ducrow's  must  hide  their  head,  and 
all  glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle  to  extinction, 
in  comparison  of  Guacho  horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever 
Gintaurs  lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  them.  They 
6tick-on  their  horses  as  if  both  were  one  flesh ;  galloping 
where  there  seems  hardly  path  for  an  ibex ;  leaping  like 
kangaroos,  and  flourishing  their  nooses  and  bolases  the  while. 
They  can  whirl  themselves  round  under  the  belly  of  the 
horse,  in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast,  hanging-on 
by  the  mere  great  toe  and  heel.  You  think  it  is  a  drove  of 
wild  horses  galloping  up :  on  a  sudden,  with  wild  scream,  it 
becomes  a  troop  of  Centaurs  with  pikes  in  their  hands.  Nay, 
they  have  the  skill,  which  most  of  all  transcends  Newmarket, 
of  riding  on  horses  that  are  not  fed ;  and  can  bring  fresh 
speed  and  alacrity  out  of  a  horse,  which,  with  you,  was  on 
the  point  of  lying  down.  To  ride  on  three  horses  with  Du- 
crow  they  would  esteem  a  small  feat :  to  ride  on  the  broken- 
winded  fractional  part  of  one  horse,  that  is  the  feat !  Their 
huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also,  and  rubbish  ;  excelling  in 
dirt  most  places  that  human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited. 
Poor  Guachos  !  They  drink  Paraguay  tea,  sucking  it  up  in 
puccession,  through  the  same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common 
akillet.  Tliey  are  hospitable,  sooty,  leathery,  lying,  laugh- 
ing fellows ;  of  excellent  talent  in  their  sphere.  They  have 
stoicism,  though  ignorant  of  Zeno  ;  nay  stoicism  coupled  wilU 
real  gaiety  of  heart.  Amidst  their  reek  and  wreck,  they 
laugh  loud,  in  rough  jolly  banter ;  they  twang,  in  a  plaintive 
manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a  kind  of  guitar ;  smoke  in- 
finite tobacco  ;  and  delight  in  gambling  and  ardent-spirits, 
ordinary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls.  For  the  same 
•  Letters  <m  Parat/wtg. 
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reason,  and  a  better,  they  delight  also  in  Corpus-Christi  cerO" 
monies,  mass-chantings,  and  devotional  performances.  These 
men  are  fit  to  be  drilled  into  something  !  Their  lives  stand 
there  like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Francias  who  may  pass  that  way :  "  Is 
there  nothing  to  put  into  us,  then  ?  Nothing  but  nomadio 
idleness,  Jesuit  superstition,  rubbish,  reek,  and  dry  stripes  of 
tough  beef?"  Ye  unhappy  Guachos, — yes,  there  is  soecc- 
thing  other,  there  sre  several  things  other,  to  put  into  you ! 
But  withal,  you  will  observe,  the  seven  devils  have  first  to 
be  put  out  of  you  :  Idleness,  lawless  Brutalness,  Darkness, 
Falseness  —  seven  devils  or  more.  And  the  way  to  put 
something  into  you  is,  alas,  not  so  plain  at  present !  Is  it,  — 
alas,  on  the  whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good  horsewhips 
lustily  upon  you,  and  cast  out  these  seven  devils  as  a  prelim- 
inary ? 

How  Francia  passed  his  days  in  such  a  region,  where 
philosophy,  as  is  too  clear,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb?  Francia, 
like  Quintus  Fixlein,  had  *  perennial  fire-proof  joys,  namely, 
employments.*.  He  had  much  Law-business,  a  great  and 
ever-increasing  reputation  as  "a  man  at  once  skilful  and  faith- 
ful in  the  management  of  causes  for  men.  Then,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  he  had  his  Volneys,  Raynals  ;  he  had  second- 
hand scientific  treatises  in  French ;  he  loved  to  *  interrogate 
Nature,'  as  they  say  ;  to  possess  theodolites,  telescopes,  star- 
glasses,  —  any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  implement 
whatever,  through  which  he  might  try  to  cjitch  a  glimpse  of 
Fact  in  this  strange  Universe :  poor  Francia !  Nay,  it  is 
said,  his  hard  heart  was  not  without  inflammability ;  was 
pensible  to  those  Andalusian  eyes  still  bright  in  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  generation.  In  such  case  too,  it  may  have  burnt,  one 
would  think,  like  anthracite,  in  a  somewhat  ardent  manner. 
Humours  to  this  effect  are  afloat;  not  at  once  incredible. 
Pity  there  had  not  Ik'cu  some  Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  with 
ppeculation,  depth  and  soul  enough  in  the  roar  of  them  to 
fetter  Dr  Francia  permanently,  and  make  a  house-father  of 
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bini.  It  had  been  better;  but  it  befell  not.  As  for  that 
light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl  whom,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, you  saw  selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion, 
and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any  certainty  that  she  was 
Dr.  Francia'a  daughter  ?  Any  certainty  that,  even  if  so,  he 
could  and  should  have  done  something  considerable  for  her  ?  * 
Poor  Francia,  poor  light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl,  —  this 
present  Reviewer  cannot  say  ! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  downlooking  man,  apt  to 
be  solitary  even  in  the  press  of  men ;  wears  a  face  not  un- 
visited  by  laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  towards  the  sorrow- 
ful, the  stern.  lie  passes  everywhere  for  a  man  of  veracity, 
punctuality,  of  iron  methodic  rigour ;  of  iron  rectitude,  above 
all.  '  The  skilful  lawyer,'  '  the  learned  lawyer,'  these  ai-e 
reputations  ;  but  the  '  honest  lawyer  ! '  This  Law-case  was 
reported  by  the  Robertsons  before  they  thought  of  writing  a 
Francia's  Reign  of  Terror,  with  that  running  shriek,  which 
so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  beheve  the  anecdote,  even  in  its 
present  loose  state,  as  significant  of  many  things  in  Francia: 

'  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's  reputation,  as  a  law- 
yer, was  not  only  unsullied  by  venality,  but  conspicuous  for  recti- 
tude. 

'  He  had  a  friend  in  Assiunpcion  of  the  name  of  Domingo  Rodri- 
guez. This  man  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Naboth's  vineyard, 
and  this  Naboth,  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open  enemy,  was  called 
Estanislao  Machain.  Never  doubting  that  the  young  Doctor,  like 
other  lawyers,  would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause,  Rodriguez 
opened  to  him  his  case,  and  requested,  with  a  handsome  retainer,  his 
advocacy  of  it.  Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend's  pretensions 
were  founded  in  fraud  and  injustice  ;  and  he  not  only  refused  to  act 
as  his  counsel,  but  plainly  told  him  that  much  as  he  hated  his  antago- 
nist Machain,  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez)  persisted  in  his  iniquitous  suit, 
that  antagonist  should  have  his  (Francia's)  most  zealous  support. 
But  covetousness,  as  Ahab's  story  shows  us,  is  not  so  easily  driven 
Irom  its  pretensions  ;  and  in  spite  of  Francia's  warning,  Rodriguez 
persisted.  As  he  was  a  potc^nt  man  in  point  oT  fortune,  all  was  going 
against  Machain  and  his  devoted  vineyard. 

'  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrapped  himself  one  night 

1  Robertson. 
vou  IV.  24 
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In  his  cloak,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Ma« 
chain.  The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that  his  master  and 
the  Doctor,  like  the  houses  of  Montagu  and  Capulet,  were  smoke  in 
each  other's  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance,  and  ran  to  inform 
his  master  of  the  strange  and  unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less 
struck  by  the  circumstance  than  his  slave,  for  some  time  hesitated; 
but  at  length  determined  to  admit  Francia.  In  walked  the  silent 
Doctor  to  Machain's  chamber.  All  the  papers  connected  with  the 
law-p!ea  —  voluminous  enough  I  have  been  assured  —  were  out- 
Bpread  upon  the  defendant's  escritoire. 

*  "  Machain,"  said  the  Lawyer,  addressing  him,  "you  know  I  aia 
your  enemy.  But  I  know  that  my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and 
will  certainly,  unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  you  an  act  of  gross 
and  lawless  aggression;  I  have  come  to  offer  my  services  in  your 
defence." 

'  The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses ;  but 
poured  forth  the  ebullition  of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  ac- 
quiescence. 

'  The  first  "  <  crito,"  or  writing,  sent-in  by  Francia  to  the  Juez  do 
Alzada,  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse 
advocates,  .and  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in  their  interest.  "  My 
friend,"  said  the  judge  to  the  leading  counsel,  "  I  cannot  go  forward 
in  this  matter,  unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Francia  to  be  silent."  "  I  will 
try,"  replied  the  advocate ;  and  he  went  to  Naboth's  counsel  with  a 
hundred  doubloons  (about  three-hundred-and-fifty  guineas),  which  he 
offered  him  as  a  bribe  to  let  the  cause  take  its  iniquitous  course. 
Considering  too,  that  his  best  introduction  would  be  a  hint  that  this 
douceur  was  offered  with  the  judge's  concurrence,  the  knavisii  law- 
yer hinted  to  the  upright  one  that  such  was  the  fact. 

'  "  Saiga  listed,"  said  Francia,  "  con  sus  vtles  penmmientos  y  viUsimc 
tro  de  mi  casal  Out,  with  your  vile  insinuations,  and  dross  of  gold, 
from  my  house  !  " 

•  Off  marched  the  venal  drudge  of  the  unjust  judge;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment putting  on  his  capote,  the  offended  Advocate  went  to  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  Juez  de  Alzada.  Sliortly  relating  what  liad  passed 
between  himself  and  the  myrmidon,  — "  Sir,"  continued  Fninciu, 
"  you  are  a  disgrace  to  law,  and  a  blot  ui)on  justice.  You  are,  more- 
over, completely  in  my  power ;  and  unless  to-morrow  I  have  a  decis- 
ion in  favour  of  my  client,  I  will  make  your  seat  ui>on  the  bench 
too  hot  for  you,  and  tiie  insignia  of  your  judicial  office  shall  become 
the  oniblenia  of  your  sliaine." 

'  The  morrow  did  bring  a  decision  in  favour  of  Francla's  client 
Naboth  retained  his  vineyard  ;  the  judge  lost  his  reputation  ;  and  tht 
jroung  Doctor's  fame  extended  far  and  wide.' 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  he  quarrelled  witk 
his  Father,  in  thos-i  days ;  and,  as  is  reported,  never  spoke 
to  him  more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  is  vaguely  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  '  money  matters,'  Francia  is  not  accused 
of  avarice  ;  nay  is  expressly  acquitted  of  loving  money,  even 
by  Rengger.  But  he  did  hate  injustice  ;  —  and  probably  was 
not  indisposed  to  allow  himself,  among  others,  '  the  height  of 
fair  play  ! '  A  rigorous,  correct  man,  that  wUl  have  a  spade 
be  a  spade  ;  a  man  of  much  learning  in  Creole  Law,  and 
occult  French  Sciences,  of  great  talent,  energy,  fidelity :  —  a 
man  of  some  temper  withal ;  unhappily  subject  to  private 
*  hypochondria ; '  black  private  thunder-clouds,  whence  prob- 
ably the  origin  of  these  lightnings,  when  you  poke  into  him  I 
He  leads  a  lonesome  self-secluded  life ;  '  interrogating  Na- 
ture' through  mere  star-glasses,  and  A.bbe-Raynal  philoso- 
phies, —  who  in  that  way  will  yield  no  very  exuberant  re- 
sponse. Mere  law-papers,  advocate-fees,  civic  officialities, 
renowns,  and  the  wonder  of  Assurapcion  Guachos  ;  —  not  so 
much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian  eyes  that  can  lasso  him,  except 
in  a  temporary  way:  this  man  seems  to  have  got  but  a  lean 
lease  of  Nature,  and  may  end  in  a  rather  shrunk  condition ! 
A  century  ago,  with  this  atrabiliar  earnestness  of  his,  and 
such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  passions,  inquiries,  unspeak- 
abilities  burning  in  him,  deep  under  cover,  he  might  have 
made  an  excellent  ^onk  of  St.  Dominic,  fit  almost  for  can- 
onisation ;  nay,  an  excellent  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Grand 
Inquisitor,  or  the  like,  had  you  developed  him  in  that  way. 
But,  for  all  this,  he  is  now  a  day  too  late.  Monks  of  St. 
Dominic  that  might  have  been,  do  now,  instead  of  devotional 
raptures  and  miraculous  suspensions  in  prayer,  produce  — 
brown  accidental  female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in  an  indigent 
?tate,  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion !  It  is  grown  really  a 
most  barren  time  ;  and  this  Francia  with  his  grim  unspeak- 
abilities,  with  his  fiery  splenetic  humours,  kept  close  under 
lock-and-key,  what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it  ?  A  post  on  the 
Bench,  in  the  municipal    Cabildo,  —  nay  he   has  already  a 
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post  in  ihe  Cabildo ;  he  has  already  been  Alcalde,  I<orJ- 
Mayor  of  Assumpcion,  and  ridden  in  such  gilt-coach  as  they 
had.  He  can  look  for  little,  one  would  say,  but  barren 
moneys,  barren  Guacho  world-celebrities;  Abb(5-Raynal 
philosophisms  also  very  barren  ;  wholly  a  barren  life-voy- 
age of  it,  ending  —  in  zero,  thinks  the  Abbd  Raynal  ? 

But  no ;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in  those  days.  JFar 
over  the  waters  there  have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  :  guillotines,  portable-guillotines,  and  a  French  Peo- 
ple risen  against  Tyrants ;  there  has  been  a  Sansculottism, 
speaking  at  last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of  towns 
and  nations  over  half  the  world.  Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usand- 
wonto,  sleek  aristocratic  Donothingism,  sunk  as  in  death- 
sleep  in  its  well-stuffed  easy-chair,  or  staggering  in  somnam- 
bulism on  the  housetops,  seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice  say, 
Sleep  no  more,  Donothingism  ;  Donothingism  doth  murder 
sleep !  It  was  indeed  a  terrible  explosion,  that  of  Sanscu- 
loltism ;  commingling  very  Tartarus  with  the  old-established 
stars ;  —  fit,  such  a  tumult  was  it,  to  awaken  all  but  the  dead. 
And  out  of  it  there  had  come  Napoleonisms,  Tamerlanisms ; 
and  then  as  a  branch  of  these,  '  Conventions  of  Aranjuez,* 
soon  followed  by  '  Spanish  Juntas,'  '  Spanish  Cortes ; '  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  smiting  broad  awake  of  poor  old  Spain  itself 
much  to  its  amazement.  And  naturally  of  New  Spain  next. 
—  to  its  double  amazement,  seeing  itseTf  awake!  And  so, 
in  the  new  Hemisphere  too,  arise  wild  j)rojects,  angry  argu- 
ings ;  arise  armed  gatherings  in  Santa  Margtierita  Island, 
with  Bolivars  and  invasions  of  Cumana  ;  revolts  of  La 
Plata,  revolts  of  this  and  then  of  that;  the  subteiTanean 
electric  element,  shock  on  shock,  shaking  and  exploding,  in 
the  new  Hemisphere  too,  from  sea  to  sea.  Very  astonishing 
to  witness,  from  the  year  1810  and  onwards.  Had  Kodri- 
^juez  Francia  three  ears,  he  would  hear ;  as  many  eyes  as 
Argys,  he  would  gaze !  He  is  all  eye,  he  is  all  ear.  A  new 
entirely  different  figure  of  existence  is  cut-out  for  Doctoi 
Rodriguez. 
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The  Paraguay  People  as  a  body,  lying  far  inland,  with 
kittle  speculation  in  their  heads,  were  in  no  haste  to  adopt 
the  new  republican  gospel ;  but  looked  first  how  it  would 
succeed  in  shaping  itself  into  facts.  Buenos-Ayres,  Tucu- 
raan,  most  of  the  La  Plata  Provinces  had  made  their  revr 
lutions,  brought  in  the  reign  of  liberty,  and  unluckily  driven 
out  the  reign  of  law  and  regularity ;  before  the  Paraguenoa 
could  resolve  on  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  they  are 
afraid  ?  General  Belgrano,  with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men, 
missioned  by  Buenos-Ayres,  came  up  the  river  to  counte- 
nance them,  in  the  end  of  1810 ;  but  was  met  on  their  fron- 
tier in  array  of  war ;  was  attacked,  or  at  least  was  terrified, 
in  the  night-watches,  so  that  his  men  all  fled;  —  and  on  the 
morrow,  poor  General  Belgrano  found  himself  not  a  counte- 
nancer,  but  one  needing  countenance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite 
way  sent  down  the  river  again  !  *  Not  till  a  year  after  did 
the  Paraguenos,  by  spontaneous  movement,  resolve  on  a 
career  of  freedom  ;  —  resolve  on  getting  some  kind  of  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  the  old  Government  sent  its  ways. 
Francia,  it  is  presumable,  was  active  at  once  in  exciting  and 
restraining  them :  the  fruit  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say, 
and  fell  by  a  shake.  Our  old  royal  Governor  went  aside, 
worthy  man,  with  some  slight  grimace,  when  ordered  to  do 
BO ;  National  Congress  introduced  itself ;  secretaries  read 
papers,  '  compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History  ; ' 
and  we  became  a  Republic :  with  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros. 
one  of  the  richest  Guachos  and  best  horseman  of  the  prov- 
ince, for  President,  and  two  Assessors  with  him,  called  also 
Vocales,  or  Vowels,  whose  names  escape  us ;  Francia,  as 
.Secretary,  being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or  motive  soul  of 
I  ho  combination.  This,  as  we  grope  out  the  date,  was  in 
1811.  The  Paraguay  Congress,  having  completed  this  con- 
stitution, went  home  again  to  its  field-labours,  hoping  a  good 
issue. 

F'iebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for  the  historical  mind, 
'  Renpiger. 
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than  this  which  is  shed  for  us  by  Rengger,  Robertsons  and 
Company,  on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptismal  processes  and 
early  fortunes  of  the  new  Paraguay  Republic.  Through 
long  vague,  and  indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of  their 
Books,  it  lies  gray,  undecipherable,  without  form  and  void. 
Francia  was  Secretary,  and  a  Republic  did  take  place :  this, 
as  one  small  clear-burning  fact,  shedding  far  a  comfortable 
visibility,  conceivability,  over  the  universal  darkness,  and 
making  it  into  conceivable  dusk  with  one  rushlight  fact  in  the 
centre  of  it,  —  this  we  do  knOw ;  and,  cheerfully  yielding  to 
necessity,  decide  that  this  shall  suffice  us  to  know.  What 
more  is  there  ?  Absurd  somnolent  persons,  struck  broad 
awake  by  the  subterranean  concussion  of  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty  all  over  the  World,  meeting  together  to  establish  a 
republican  career  of  freedom,  and  compile  official  papers  out 
of  Rollin,  —  are  not  a  subject  on  which  the  historical  mind 
can  be  enlightened.  The  historical  mind,  thank  Heaven, 
forgets  such  persons  and  their  papers,  as  fast  as  you  repeat 
them.  Besides,  these  Guacho  populations  are  greedy,  super- 
stitious, vain  ;  and,  as  Miers  said  in  his  haste,  mendacious 
every  soul  of  them !  Within  the  confines  of  Paraguay,  we 
know  for  certain  but  of  one  man  who  would  do  himself  an 
injui-y  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing  under  the  sun:  one  man 
who  understands  in  his  heart  that  this  Universe  is  an  eternal 
Fact,  —  and  not  some  huge  temporary  Pumpkin,  saccharine, 
absinthian  ;  the  rest  of  its  significance  chimerical  merely  ! 
Such  men  cannot  have  a  history,  though  a  Thucydides  cjune 
to  write  it.  —  Enough  for  us  to  understand  that  Don  This 
was  a  vapouring  blockhead,  who  followed  his  pleasures,  his 
peculations,  and  Don  That  anotluT  of  the  same  ;  that  there 
occurred  fatuities,  mismanagements  innumerable ;  then  dis- 
contents, open  grumblings,  and,  as  a  running  accompaniment, 
intriguings,  caballings,  outings,  innings:  till  the  Government 
House,  fouler  than  when  the  Jesuits  had  it,  b(;came  a  bottom- 
ess  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable  to  any  articulate-speaking 
*.oul;   till  Secretary    Francia  should  feel  that   he,  for  one 
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could  not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  of  Vowels ;  till  Secre- 
tary Francia,  one  day,  flinging  down  his  papers,  rising  to  his 
feet,  should  jerk-out  with  oratorical  vivacity  his  lean  right- 
hand,  and  say,  with  knit  brows,  in  a  low  swift  tone :  "  Adieu, 
Senhores  ;  God  preserve  you  many  years  !  "  — 

Francia  withdrew  to  his  chaa  a,  a  pleasant  country-house 
in  the  woods  of  Ytapua  not  far  off;  there  to  interrogate 
Nature,  and  live  in  a  private  manner.  Parish  Robertson, 
much  about  this  date,  which  we  grope  and  guess  to  have 
been  perhaps  in  1812,  was  boarded  with  a  certain  ancient 
Donna  Juana,  in  that  same  region ;  had  tertulias  of  uni- 
maginable brilliancy  ;  and  often  went  shooting  of  an  evening. 
On  one  of  these  —  But  he  shall  himself  report : 

'  On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in  Paraguay,  after  the  south- 
■west  wind  has  both  cleared  and  cooled  the  air,  I  was  drawn,  in  my 
pursuit  of  game,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Donna  Juana's, 
and  remarkable  for  its  combination  of  all  the  striking  features  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  unpre- 
tending cottage.  Up  rose  a  partridge ;  I  fired,  and  the  bird  came  to 
the  ground.  A  voice  from  behind  called  out,  "  Buen  tiro  "  —  "a  good 
shot."  I  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  large  scarlet  capote,  or  cloak, 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  had  a  mati-cwp  in  one  hand,  a  cigar 
in  the  other ;  and  a  little  urchin  of  a  negro,  with  his  arms  crossed, 
was  in  attendance  by  the  gentleman's  side.  The  stranger's  counte- 
nance  was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were  very  penetrating,  while  his 
jet  hair,  combed  back  from  a  bold  forehead,  and  hanging  in  natural 
ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified  and  striking  air. 
He  wore  on  his  shoes  large  golden  buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches  the  same. 

'  In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple  hospitality  common  in  the 
country,  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a 
cigar  and  mutd  (cup  of  Paraguay  tea).  A  celestial  globe,  a  large  tel- 
escope and  a  theodolite  were  under  the  little  portico ;  and  I  imme- 
diately inferred  that  the  personage  before  me  was  no  other  than  Dr. 
Francia.' 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic  history,  a  remark 
able  hearsay  becomes  a  remarkable  visuality  :  through  a 
pair  of  cJear  human  ey«)s,  you  look  face  to  face  on  the  very 
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figure  of  the  man.  Is  not  this  verily  the  exact  record  of 
those  clear  Robertsonian  eyes,  and  seven  senses ;  entered 
accurately,  then  and  not  afterwards,  on  the  ledger  of  the 
memory  ?  We  will  hope  so  ;  who  can  but  hope  so  !  The 
figure  of  the  man  will,  at  all  events,  be  exact.  Here  too  is 
the  figure  of  his  library  ;  —  the  conversation,  if  any,  was  of 
the  last  degree  of  insignificance,  and  may  be  left  out,  or  sup- 
plied ad  libitum  : 

'  He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  confined  room,  with  a  very 
Binall  windoMT,  and  that  so  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to 
admit  the  least  portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.  The  library 
was  arranged  on  tliree  rows  of  shelves,  extending  across  tlie  room, 
and  might  have  consisted  of  three-hundred  volumes.  There  were 
many  ponderous  books  on  law ;  a  few  on  the  inductive  sciences ; 
some  in  French  and  some  in  Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  litera- 
ture, witli  Euclid's  Elements,  and  some  schoolboy  treatises  on  alge- 
bra. On  a  large  table  were  heaps  of  law-papers  and  processes. 
Several  folios  bound  in  vellum  were  outspread  upon  it ;  a  lighted 
candle  (though  placed  there  solely  with  a  view  to  light  cigars)  lent 
its  feeble  aid  to  illumine  the  room  ;  while  a  mate-cup  and  inkstand, 
both  of  siU'er,  stood  on  another  part  of  the  table.  There  was  neither 
carpet  nor  mat  on  the  brick  floor ;  and  the  chairs  were  of  such  an- 
cient fashion,  size  and  weight,  that  it  required  a  considerable  eflbrt 
to  move  them  from  one  spot  to  another.' 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  various  forms  of  imbecility 
and  voracious  dishonesty  went  their  due  course  in  the  Gov- 
ernment-offices of  Assumpcion,  unrestrained  by  Francia,  and 
unrestrainable :  —  till,  as  we  may  say,  it  reached  a  height ; 
and,  like  otlier  suppurations  and  diseased  concretions  in  the 
living  system,  had  to  burst,  and  take  iLself  away.  To  the 
eyes  of  Paraguay  in  general,  it  had  become  clear  that  such  a 
reign  of  liberty  was  unendurable ;  that  some  new  revolutior, 
or  change  of  ministry  was  indispensable. 

R<'.nggcr  says  that  Francia  withdrew  '  more  than  once  to 
his  chacra,  disgusted  with  his  Colleagues;  who  always,  by 
unlimited  promises  and  protestations,  had  to  flatter  him  back 
again  ;  and  then  anew  disgusted  him.  Francia  is  the  Con- 
sonant of  these  absurd   *  Vowels ; '    no   business  can  go  OB 
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without  Francia  !  And  the  finances  are  deranged,  insolvent ; 
and  the  military,  unpaid,  ineffective,  cannot  so  much  as  keep 
out  the  Indians  ;  and  there  comes  trouble,  and  rumour  of  new 
war,  from  Buenos-Ayres ;  —  alas,  from  what  corner  of  the 
great  Continent,  come  there  other  than  troubles  and  rumours 
of  war  ?  Patriot  generals  become  traitor  generals ;  get  them- 
selves '  ehot  in  market-places  ; '  revolution  follows  revolution. 
Artigas,  close  on  our  borders,  has  begun  harrying  the  Banda 
Oriental  with  fire  and  sword  ;  '  dictating  despatches  from  cow- 
skulls.'  Like  clouds  of  wolves,  —  only  feller,  being  mounted 
on  horseback,  with  pikes,  —  the  Indians  dart-in  on  us  ;  cann- 
ing conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay  must  get  itself  gov- 
erned, or  it  will  be  worse  for  Paraguay !  The  eyes  of  all 
Pai-aguay,  we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  -the  one  man  of  talent 
they  have,  the  one  man  of  veracity  they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together:  we  fancy  it 
was  Francia's  last  advice  to  the  Government  suppuration, 
when  it  flattered  him  back,  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice, That  such  suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself,  and  a  new 
Congress  be  summoned  !  In  the  new  Congress,  the  Vocales 
are  voted  out ;  Francia  and  Fulgencio  are  named  joint  Con- 
suls: with  Francia  for  Consul,  and  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros 
for  Consul's  cloak,  it  may  be  better.  Don  Fulgencio  rides 
About  in  gorgeous  sash  and  epaulettes,  a  rich  man  and  horse- 
Bubduer  ;  good  as  Consul's  cloak  ;  —  but  why  should  the  real 
Consul  have  a  cloak?  Next  year  in  the  third  Congress, 
Francia,  'by  insidious  manoeuvring,'  by  'favour  of  the  mili- 
tary,' and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we  may  say,  by  law  of 
Nature,  —  gets  himself  declared  Dictator  :  '  for  three  years,' 
or  for  life,  may  in  these  circumstances  mean  much  the  same. 
This  wa.*:  in  1814.  Francia  never  assembled  any  Congress 
more  ;  having  stolen  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insid- 
iously got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Congress  that  compiled 
constitutions  out  of  HoUin,  who  would  not  lament  such  des- 
tiny ?  This  Congress  should  have  met  again  !  It  was  indeed, 
Bay  Rengger  and  the  Robertsons  themselves,  such  a  Congress 
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as  never  met  before  in  the  world ;  a  Congress  which  kneAV 
not  its  right  hand  from  its  left ;  which  drank  infinite  rum  in 
the  taverns  ;  and  had  one  wish,  that  of  getting  on  horseback 
again,  home  to  its  field-husbandry  and  partridge-shooting 
again.  The  mihtary  mostly  favoured  Francia  ;  being  gained- 
over  by  him,  —  the  thief  of  constitutional  palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  Government  as  Consul, 
still  more  as  Dictator,  a  great  improvement,  it  is  granted 
even  by  Rengger,  did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself. 
The  finances  were  husbanded,  were  accurately  gathered  ; 
every  official  person  in  Paraguay  had  to  bethink  him,  and 
begin  doing  his  work,  instead  of  merely  seeming  to  do  it. 
The  soldiers  Francia  took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled ;  to 
see  march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service,  when  the  Indians 
or  other  enemies  showed  themselves.  Guardian,  Guard- 
houses, at  short  distances,  were  established  along  the  River's 
bank  and  all  round  the  dangerous  Frontiers  :  wherever  the 
Indian  centaur-troop  showed  face,  an  alarm-cannon  went  ofif, 
and  soldiers,  quickly  assembling,  with  actual  death-shot  and 
service,  were  upon  them.  These  wolf-hordes  had  to  vanish 
into  the  heart  of  their  deserts  again.  The  land  had  peace. 
Neither  Artigas,  nor  any  of  the  firebrands  and  war-plagues 
which  were  distracting  South  America  from  side  to  side, 
could  get  across  the  border.  All  negotiation  or  intercom- 
muning  with  Buenos-Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-dis- 
tracted countries,  was  peremptorily  waived.  To  no  '  Con- 
gress of  Lima,'  '  General  Congress  of  Panama,'  or  other 
general  or  particular  Congress,  would  Francia,  by  deputy  or 
message,  offer  the  smallest  recognition.  All  South  America 
raging  and  ravening  like  one  huge  dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we 
here  in  Paraguay  have  pejtt*e,  and  cultivate  our  tea-trees: 
why  should  not  we  let  well  alone  ?  By  degrees,  one  thing 
acting  on  another,  and  this  ring  of  Frontier  '  Gtnird-houses 
being  already  erected  there,  a  rigorous  sanitary  line,  impreg 
Aable  as  hraw,  was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay ;  no  commui 
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uication,  import  or  export  trade  allowed,  except  by  the  Dic- 
tator's license,  —  given  on  payment  of  the  due  moneys,  when 
the  political  horizon  seemed  innocuous ;  refused  when  oth- 
erwise. The  Dictatoi-'s  trade-licenses  were  a  considerable 
branch  of  his  revenues  ;  his  entrance-dues,  somewhat  onerous 
to  the  foreign  merchant  (think  the  Messrs.  Robertson),  were 
another.  Paraguay  stood  isolated ;  the  rabid  dog-kennel 
raging  round  it,  wide  as  South  America,  but  kept  out  as  by 
lock-and-key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually  coming  on  the 
somnolent  Guacho  population  !  It  seems,  meanwhile,  that, 
even  after  the  Perpetual  Dictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the 
fifth  or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia's  government,  there  was, 
though  the  constitutional  palladiums  were  stolen,  nothing 
very  special  to  complain  of.  Paraguay  had  peace  ;  sat  un- 
der its  tea-tree  ;  the  rabid  dog-kcnnel,  Indians,  Artiguenos 
and  other  war  firebrands,  all  shut-OMt  from  it.  But  in  that 
year  1819,  the  second  year  of  the  Perpetual  Dictatorship, 
there  arose,  not  for  the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  '  Plots,* 
even  dangerous  Plots  I  In  that  year  the  firebrand  Artigas 
was  finally  quenched ;  obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of 
Francia,  his  enemy ;  —  and  got  it,  hospitably,  though  con- 
temptuously. And  now  straightway  there  advanced,  from 
Artigas's  lost  wasted  country,  a  certain  General  Ramirez,  his 
rival  and  conqueror,  and  fellow-bandit  and  firebrand.  This 
General  Ramirez  advanced  up  to  our  verj-  frontier;  first 
with  oflfers  of  alliance ;  failing  that,  with  offers  of  war ;  on 
which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and 
—  a  Letter  was  found  about  him,  addressed  to  Don  Fulgen- 
cio  Yegros,  the  rich  Guacho  horseman  and  Ex-Corfsul ;  which 
arrested  all  the  faculties  of  Dr.  Francia's  most  intense  intel- 
ligence, there  and  then  !  A  Conspiracy,  with  Don  Fulgencio 
at  the  head  of  it ;  Conspiracy  which  seems  the  wider-spread 
the  farther  one  investigates  it ;  which  has  been  brewing  itselt 
ihese  '  two  years,'  and  now  '  on  Good-Friday  next '  is  to  be 
burst  out ;  starting  with  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia  and 
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Others,  whatever  it  may  close  with !  *  Francia  was  not  a 
man  to  be  trifled  with  in  plots  !  He  looked,  watched,  inves 
tigated,  till  he  got  the  exact  extent,  position,  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  this  Plot  fully  in  his  eye ;  and  then  —  w'hy,  then  he 
pounced  on  it  like  a  glede-falcon,  like  a  fierce  condor,  sud- 
denly from  the  invisible  blue ;  struck  beak  and  claws  into  the 
very  heart  of  it,  tore  it  into  small  fragments,  and  consumed 
it  on  the  spot.  It  is  Francia's  way  !  This  was  the  last  plot, 
though  not  the  first  plot,  F'rancia  ever  heard  of  during  his 
Perpetual  Dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these  two  years,  while 
the  Fulgencio  Plot  is  getting  itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in 
pieces,  that  the  'reign  of  terror,'  properly  so  called,  extends. 
Over  these  three  or  these  two  years  only,  —  though  the  '  run- 
ning shriek '  of  it  confuses  all  things  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. It  was  in  this  stern  period  that  Francia  executed  above 
forty  persons.  Not  entii-ely  inexplicable  !  "  Pot  I}tos,  ye 
shall  not  conspire  against  me  ;  I  will  not  allow  it !  The 
Career  of  Freedom,  be  it  known  to  all  men  and  Guachos,  is 
not  yet  begun  in  this  country ;  I  am  still  only  casting  out  the 
Seven  Devils.  My  lease  of  Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than 
your  stupidities  suppose,  is  for  life :  the  contract  is,  Thou 
must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from  thee.  Aim  not  at  my 
life,  ye  constitutional  Guachos,  —  or  let  it  be  a  diviner  man 
than  Don  Fulgencio  the  llorse-subduer  that  does  it.  By 
Heaven,  if  you  aim  at  my  life,  I  will  bid  you  have  a  care  of 
your  own  1 "  He  executed  upwards  of  forty  persons.  How 
many  he  arrested,  flogged,  cross-questioned  —  for  he  is  an 
inexorable  man  !  If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected  of  guilt,  i 
will  go  ill  with  you  here.  Francia's  arrest,  carried  by  a 
grenadier,  arrives ;  you  are  in  strait  prison  ;  you  are  in 
Francia's  bodily  presence  ;  those  sharp  St.-Dominic  eyes, 
that  diabolic  intellect,  jurying  into  you,  probing,  cross-ques* 
tionijig  you,  till  the  secret  cannot  be  hid  :  till  the  'three  ball- 
cartridges'  are  handed  to  a  sentry;  —  and   your   doom   is 

Rhadamanthinc ! 

^  Rengger. 
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But  the  Plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased  by  this  rough 
surgery,  it  would  appear  that  there  was,  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  Httle  or  no  more  of"  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more.  The 
'reign  of  terror,'  one  begins  to  find,  was  properly  a  reign 
of  rigour  ;  which  would  become  '  terrible  *  enough  if  you  in 
fringed  the  rules  of  it,  but  which  was  peaceable  otherwise, 
regular  otherwise.  Let  this,  amid  the  '  running  shriek, 
which  will  and  should  run  its  full  length  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  well  kept  in  mind. 

It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  as,  in  the  same  year 
(1820,  as  we  grope  and  gather),  that  a  visitation  of  locust<», 
as  sometimes  occurs,  destroyed  all  the  crops  of  Paraguay; 
and  there  was  no  prospect  but  of  universal  dearth  or  famine. 
The  crops  are  done  ;  eaten  by  locusts ;  the  summer  at  an 
end  !  We  have  no  foreign  trade,  or  next  to  none,  and  never 
had  almost  any  ;  what  will  become  of  Paraguay  and  its 
Guachos  ?  In  Guachos  is  no  hope,  no  help  :  but  in  a  Diony 
sius  of  the  Guachos  ?  Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult  French 
Sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  nay  driven  by  necessity  itself, 
peremptorily  commands  the  farmers,  throughout  all  Para- 
guay, To  sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew  ;  with  or 
without  hope,  —  under  penalties  !  The  result  was  a  mod- 
erately good  harvest  still :  the  result  was  a  discovery  that 
Two  harvests  were,  every  year,  possible  in  Paraguay  ;  that 
Agriculture,  a  rigorous  Dictator  presiding  over  it,  could  be 
infinitely  improved  there.*  As  Paraguay  has  about  100,000 
square  miles  of  territory  mostly  fertile,  and  only  s«me  two 
souls  planted  on  each  square  mile  thereof,  it  seemed  to  the 
•  Dictator  that  this,  and  not  Foreign  Trade,  might  be  a  good 
tourse  for  his  Paraguenos.  This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign 
trade,  in  the  present  state  of  the  political  horizon,  was  the 
course  resolved  on ;  the  course  persisted  in,  '  with  evident 
advantages,'  says  Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  an- 
other,—  domestic  Plot,  hanging  on  Artigas's  country  from 
without ;  and  Locust  swarms  with  Improvement  of  Hui- 
'  Rengger,  pp.  67,  &c. 
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bandry  in  the  interior ;  and  those  Guard-houses  all  already 
there,  along  the  frontier,  —  Paraguay  came  more  and  more 
to  be  hermetically  closed  ;  and  Francia  reigned  over  it,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous  Dionysius  of  Paraguay, 
without  foreign  intercourse,  or  with  such  only  as  seen  «d 
good  to  Francia. 

How^  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  possession,  did  man- 
age this  huge  Paraguay,  which,  by  strange  'insidious'  and 
other  means,  had  fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and  was  his 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with,  it  were  interesting  to  know. 
What  the  meaning  of  him,  the  result  of  him,  actually  was? 
One  desiderates  some  Biography  of  Francia  by  a  native  !  — 
Meanwhile,  in  the  JEsthetische  Briefwechsel  of  Herr  Pro- 
fessor Sauerteig,  a  Work  not  yet  known  in  England,  nor 
treating  specially  of  this  subject,  we  find,  scattered  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  a  remark  or  two  which  may  be  worth  trans- 
lating. Professor  Sauerteig,  an  open  soul,  looking  with 
clear  eye  and  large  recognising  heart  over  all  accessible 
quarters  of  the  world,  has  cast  a  sharp  sun-glance  here  and 
there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.  These  few  philosophical  Re- 
marks of  his,  and  then  a  few  Anecdotes  gleaned  elsewhere, 
such  as  the  barren  ground  yields,  must  comprise  what  more 
we  have  to  say  of  Francia. 

'Pity,'  exclaims  Sauerteig  once,  '  tliat  a  nation  cainiut  reform 
itself,  as  the  English  are  now  trying  to  do,  hy  wliat  tiicir  newnpapors 
call  "  trcBiendous  cheers  ! "  Alas,  it  cannot  be  done.  Reform  is 
not  joyous  but  grievous  ;  no  single  man  can  reform  himself  without 
stern  sutf'ering  and  stern  working ;  how  much  less  can  a  nation  of 
men.  The  serpent  sheds  not  his  old  skin  witiiout  rusty  disconso- 
iatenoM  ;  he  is  not  happy,  but  njiserable!  In  the  \Vater<ure.  itself, 
do  you  not  sit  sleepi'd  for  months  ;  wa.she<l  to  the  heart  in  elemental 
drenchings  and,  like  Jt)b,  are  made  to  curse  your  day  1  Reforming 
sf  a  nation  is  a  terrible  business  !  Thus  too,  Medea,  when  she 
made  nten  young  again,  was  wont  (du  Himmrl!)  to  hew  them  in 
pieces  with  meat-axes ;  cast  them  into  oddrons,  and  boil  them  for  a 
length  of  time.  How  much  handier  could  they^  but  have  done  it  by 
"  tremendous  cheers  "  alone  ! ' 
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'  Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid,  poured  (by  the  benign 
Towers,  as  I  fancy  !)  into  boundless  brutal  corruptions  ;  very  sharp, 
very  caustic,  corrosive  enough,  this  tawny  tyrannous  Dr.  Francia, 
in  the  interior  of  the  South-American  continent,  —  he  too  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  grand  Phenomenon  there.  A  monstrous  moulting- 
process  taking  place  ;  — monstrous  gluttonous  boa-constrictor  (he  is  of 
length  from  Panama  to  Patagonia)  shedding  his  old  skin ;  whole 
continent  getting  itself  chopped  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  the  Medea 
caldron,  to  become  young  again, —  unable  to  manage  it  by  "tremen- 
dous cheers  "  alone  ! ' 

'  What  they  say  about  "  love  of  power  "  amounts  to  little.  Power ! 
Love  of  "  power  "  merely  to  make  flunkeys  come  and  go  for  you  is 
a  "  love,"  I  should  think,  which  enters  only  into  the  minds  of  per- 
sons in  a  very  intantine  state !  A  grown  man,  like  tliis  Dr.  Francia, 
who  wants  nothing,  as  I  am  assured,  but  three  cigars  daily,  a  cup 
of  jjiatc,  and  four  ounces  of  butchers'  meat  with  brown  bread  :  the 
whole  world  and  its  united  flunkeys,  taking  constant  thought  of  the 
matter,  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  that  only.  That  he  already  has, 
and  has  had  always ;  why  should  he,  not  being  a  minor,  love  flunkey 
"  power  1 "  He  loves  to  see  you  about  liim,  with  your  flunkey 
promptitudes,  with  your  grimaces,  adulations  and  sham-loyalty? 
You  are  so  beautiful,  a  daily  and  hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and  soul? 
Ye  unfortunates,  from  his  heart  rises  one  prayer,  That  the  last  cre- 
ated flunkey  had  vanished  from  this  universe,  never  to  appear 
more ! 

'  And  yet  truly  a  man  does  tend,  and  must  under  frightful  pen- 
alties perpetually  tend,  to  be  king  of  his  world ;  to  stand  in  his 
world  as  it-hat  he  is,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of  darkness  and 
confusion.  A  man  loves  power :  yes,  if  he  see  disorder  his  eternal 
enemy  rampant  about  liim,  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  in  the 
way  of  being  conquered ;  he  can  have  no  rest  till  that  come  to  pass  ! 
Your  Mahomet  cannot  bear  a  rent  cloak,  but  clouts  it  with  his  own 
bands;  how  much  more  a  rent  country,  a  rent  world?  He  has  to 
imprint  the  image  of  his  own  veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall, 
and  must,  and  will  do  it,  more  or  less  :  it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  neglect 
any  great  or  any  small  possibility  he  may  have  of  this.  Francia's 
\nner  flame  is  but  a  meagre,  blue-burning  one  :  let  bim  irradiate  mid- 
night Paraguay  with  it,  such  as  it  is.' 

'  Nay,  on  the  wliole,  how  cunning  is  Nature  in  getting  her  farms 
leased  !  Is  it  not  a  blessing  this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious 
man  it  has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circumstances?  His 
farm-profits,  and  whole  wages,    it  would   seem,   amount   only  to 
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what  is  called  "Nothing,  and  find  yourself!"  Spartan  food  and 
lodging,  solitude,  two  cigars,  and  a  cup  of  mat6  daily,  he  already 
had.' 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Sauerteig  remarks.  Dictator 
Francia  had  not  a  very  joyous  existence  of  it,  in  this  his 
life-lease  of  Paraguay  !  Casting-out  of  the  Seven  Devils 
from  a  Guacho  population  is  not  joyous  at  all ;  both  exorcist 
and  exorcised  find  it  sorrowful !  Meanwhile,  it  does  appear, 
there  was  some  improvement  made :  no  veritable  labour,  not 
even  a  Dr.  Francia's,  is  in  vain. 

Of  Francia's  improvements  there  might  as  much  be  said 
as  of  his  cruelties  or  rigours ;  for  indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one 
was  in  proportion  to  the  other.  He  improved  agriculture : 
—  not  two  ears  of  com  where  one  only  grew,  but  two  har- 
vests of  corn,  as  we  have  seen !  He  introduced  schools, 
'  boarding-schools,'  '  elementary  schools,*  and  others,  on  which 
Rengger  has  a  chapter  ;  everywhere  he  promoted  education, 
as  he  could  ;  repressed  superstition  as  he  could.  Strict  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man  was  enforced  in  his  Law-courts  • 
he  himself  would  accept  no  gift,  not  even  a  trifle,  in  any  case 
whatever.  Rengger,  on  packing-up  for  departure,  had  left 
'  in  his  hands,  not  from  forgetfulness,  a  Print  of  Napoleon  ; 
worth  some  shillings  in  Europe,  but  invaluable  in  Paraguay, 
where  Francia,  who  admired  this  Hero  mucli,  had  hitherto 
seen  no  likeness  of  him  but  a  Niirnberg  caricature.  Fran- 
cia sent  an  express  after  Rengger,  to  ask  what  the  value 
uf  the  Print  was.  No  value ;  M.  Rengger  could  not  sell 
Prints  ;  it  was  much  at  hi-  Excellency's  service.  His  Ex- 
cellency straightway  retirriied  it.  An  exact,  decisive  man  ! 
Peculation,  idleness,  incfrectuality,  had  to  cease  in  all  the 
Public  Ollices  of  Paragu.\y.  So  far  as  lay  in  Francia,  no 
public  and  no  private  man  in  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  slur 
his  work  ;  all  public  and  all  private  men,  so  far  as  lay  in 
Francia,  were  forced  to  do  their  work  or  die !  "We  might  de- 
fine him  as  the  bom  enemy  of  quacks  ;  one  who  has  from  Na- 
ture  a  heai't-hatred  of  unveracity  in  man  or  in  thing,  whero 
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soever  he  sees  it.  Of  persons  who  do  not  speak  the  truth, 
and  do  not  act  the  truth,  he  has  a  kind  of  diabolic-divine 
impatience  ;  they  had  better  disappear  out  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. Poor  Francia:  his  light  was  but  a  verj  sulphurous, 
meagre,  blue-burning  one  ;  but  he  irradiated  Paraguay  with 
it  (as  our  Professor  sajs)  the  best  he  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  alive  all  the  while,  and 
would  suffer  no  man  to  glance  contradiction  at  him,  but  in- 
stantaneously repressed  all  such :  this  too  we  need  no  ghost 
to  tell  us  ;  this  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  His  lease 
of  Paraguay  was  a  life-lease.  He  had  his  '  three  ball-car- 
tridges '  ready  for  whatever  man  he  found  aiming  at  his  life. 
He  had  frightful  prisons.  He  had  Tevego  far  up  among  the 
wastes,  a  kind  of  Paraguay  Siberia,  to  which  unruly  persons, 
not  yet  got  the  length  of  shooting,  were  relegated.  The 
main  exiles,  Rengger  says,  were  drunken  mulattoes  and  the 
class  called  unfortunate-females.  They  lived  miserably  there  ; 
became  a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of  mulattoes  and 
unfortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Reverend  Manuel 
Perez  as  he  preaches,  '  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at 
Assumpcion,  on  the  20th  of  October  1840,'  in  a  tone  some- 
what nasal,  yet  trustworthy  withal.  His  '  Funeral  Discourse,' 
translated  into  a  kind  of  English,  presents  itself  still  audible 
in  the  Argentine  News  of  Buenos- Ayres,  No.  813.  We  se- 
lect some  passages ;  studying  to  abate  the  nasal  tone  a  little ; 
to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argentine  English  under  the  law 
of  grammar.  It  is  the  worst  translation  in  the  world,  and 
does  poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what  injustice. 
This  Funeral  Discourse  has  '  much  surprised '  the  Able 
Editor,  it  seems ;  —  has  led  him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be 
readier  for  asking.  Whether  all  that  confused  loud  litany- 
ing  about  '  reign  of  terror,'  and  so  forth,  was  not  possibly  of 
a  rather  long-eared  nature  ? 

'  Amid  the  convulsions  of  revolution,'  says  the  Reverend  Manuel, 
'  the  Lord,  looking  down  with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  up  Don  Joa^ 
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Gaspar  Francis  for  its  deliverance.  And  when,  in  the  words  of  my 
Text,  the  children  of  Israel  a  led  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up  a  de- 
liverer to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  delivered  them.' 

'  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  devise,  what  labours  un- 
dergo, to  preserve  peace  in  the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an 
attitude  to  command  respect  from  abroad !  His  first  care  was  di- 
rected to  obtain  supplies  of  Arms,  and  to  discipline  Soldiers.  To 
all  that  would  import  arms  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  exemption 
from  duty,  and  the  permission  to  export  in  return  whatever  pro<luce 
they  prelerred.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  arms  was,  by  these 
means,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in  wonder  to  think  how  this  great  man 
could  attend  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  things !  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  military  art ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  tiught  the 
exercise,  and  directed  military  evolutions  like  the  skilfuUest  veteran. 
Often  have  I  seen  his  PIxcellency  go  up  to  a  recruit,  and  show  him 
by  example  how  to  take  aim  at  the  target.  Could  any  I'aragueno 
think  it  other  than  honourable  to  carry  a  musket,  when  his  Dictator 
taught  him  how  to  manage  it  1  The  cavalry-exercise  too,  though  it 
seems  to  require  a  man  at  once  robust  and  experienced  in  horseman- 
ship, his  Excellency,  as  you  know,  did  liimself  superintend  ;  at  tlie 
liead  of  liis  squadrons  he  ciiarged  and  manceuvred,  as  if  bred  to  it ; 
and  directed  them  with  an  energy  and  vigour  which  infused  his  own 
martial  spirit  into  tliese  troops.' 

'  What  evils  do  not  the  people  suffer  from  Highwaj'men  ! '  exclaims 
liis  Ileverence,  a  Uttle  farther  on  ;  '  violence,  plunder,  murder,  are 
crimes  familiar  to  these  maletactors.  The  inaccessible  mountains 
and  wide  deserts  in  this  Kepublic  seemed  to  ofler  impunity  tn  such 
men.  Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such  a  terror  into  them  that 
they  entirely  disappeared,  seeking  safity  in  a  change  of  life.  His 
Excellency  saw  that  the  manner  of  inflicting  the  punishment  was 
more  efficacious  than  even  the  punishment  itself;  and  on  this  prin* 
jiple  he  acted.  Whenever  a  roblH.'r  could  be  seized,  he  was  led  to 
the  nearest  Guard-house  (Guardia);  a  sumnuiry  trial  took  place; 
and  straightway,  so  soon  as  he  had  made  confession,  lie  was  shot. 
These  means  proved  etfectual.  Erelong  the  liepublic  was  in  sucii 
security,  that,  we  may  say,  a  child  might  have  travelled  from  tlie 
Uruguay  to  the  Parana  without  otiier  protection  tiian  the  dread 
whicii  the  Supremo  Dictator  had  inspired.' — This  is  saying  some- 
thing, your  Ueverenee ! 

'  But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  demon  of  An&ruhy  1    Oh ! 
exclaims  his  simple  Heverence,  'Oh,  my  IViends,  would  I  had  the 
talent  to  paint  to  you  the  miseries  of  a  piople  that  fall  into  anarchy  1 
And  was  not  our  Republic  on  the  very  eve  of  this  ?     Yes,  brethren.' 
— 'Itbohoved  his  Excellency  to  be  prompt;  to  smother  tlie  enemy 
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in  his  craJle  '  He  did  so.  He  seized  the  leaders  ;  brought  to  sum* 
mary  trial,  they  were  convicted  of  high  treason  against  the  country. 
What  a  struggle  now,  for  his  Excellency,  between  the  law  of  duty. 
and  the  voice  of  feeling  '  —  if  feeling  to  any  extent  there  were  !  '  I,' 
exclaims  his  Reverence,  '  am  confident  that  had  the  doom  of  im- 
prisonment on  those  persons  seemed  sufficient  for  the  State's  peace, 
his  Excellency  never  would  have  ordered  their  execution.'  It  was 
unavoidable;  nor  was  it  avoided  ;  it  was  done!  'Brethren,  should 
not  I  hesitate,  lest  it  be  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  place  I  now  oc- 
cupy, if  I  seem  to  approve  sanguinary  measures  in  opposition  to  the 
mildness  of  the  Gospel  ?  Brethren,  no.  God  himself  approved  the 
conduct  of  Solomon  in  putting  Joab  and  Adonijah  to  death.'  Life 
is  sacred,  thinks  his  Reverence ;  but  there  is  something  more  sacred 
still :  woe  to  him  who  does  not  know  that  withal ! 

Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
abolishing  capital  punishment,  then  ?  But  indeed  neither  has 
Nature,  anywhere  that  I  hear  of,  yet  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it.  Act  with  the  due  degree  of  perversity,  you  are  sure 
enough  of  being  violently  put  to  death,  in  hospital  or  high- 
way,—  by  dyspepsia,  delirium  tremens,  or  stuck  through  by 
the  kindled  rage  of  your  fellow-men !  What  can  the  friend 
of  humanity  do  ?  —  Twaddle  in  Exeter-liall  or  elsewhere, 
'  till  he  become  a  bore  to  us,'  and  perhaps  worse  !  An  Ad- 
vocate in  Arras  once  gave-up  a  good  judicial  appointment, 
and  retired  into  frugality  and  privacy,  rather  than  doom  one 
culprit  to  die  by  law.  The  name  of  this  Advocate,  let  us 
mark  it  well,  was  Maximilien  Robespierre.  There  are  sweet 
kinds  of  twaddle  that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison  con- 
cealed in  them ;  like  the  sweetness  of  sugar-of-lead.  Were 
it  not  better  to  make  Just  laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute 
them  strictly,  —  as  the  gods  still  do  ? 

'  His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention  to  purging  the  State 
from  another  class  of  enemies,'  says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church ; 
'  the  peculating  Tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigilantly  detecting  their 
frauds,  he  made  them  refund  for  what  was  past,  and  took  precautions 
■igainst  the  Uke  in  future  ;  all  their  accounts  were  to  be  handed-in, 
for  ills  examination,  once  every  year.' 

'  The  habit  of  his  Excellency  when  he  delivered-out  articles  for 
Ihe  supply  of  the  public  ;  that  prolix  and  minute  counting  of  things 
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apparently  unworthy  of  his  attention,  —  had  its  origin  in  the  same 
motive.  I  believe  that  he  did  so,  less  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
individuals  lately  appointed  for  this  purpose,  than  from  a  desire  to 
show  them  with  wiiat  delicacy  they  should  proceed.  Hence  likewise 
his  ways,  in  scrupulously  examining  every  piece  of  artisans'  work- 
manship.' 

'  Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  indebted  to  the  toils,  the 
vigils  and  cares  of  our  Perpetual  Dictator !  It  seemed  as  if  this 
extraordinary  man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity,  to  attend  to  all 
thy  wants  and  exigences.  Whilst  in  his  closet,  he  was  traversing 
thy  frontiers  to  place  thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  devasta- 
tion did  not  those  inroads  of  Indians  from  the  Chaco  occasion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo !  Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Assump- 
cion,  tidings  of  the  terror  and  affliction  caused  by  their  incursions. 
Which  of  us  hoped  that  evils  so  wide-spread,  ravages  so  appalling, 
could  be  counteracted  1  Our  Dictator,  nevertheless,  did  devise  effect- 
ual ways  of  securing  that  part  of  the  Republic. 

'  Four  respectable  Fortresses  with  competent  garrisons  have  been 
the  impregnable  barrier  which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  those 
ferocious  Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo !  rest  tranquil  in  your 
homes  ;  you  are  a  portion  of  the  People  whom  the  Lord  confided  to 
the  care  of  our  Dictator  ;  you  are  safe.' 

'  The  precautions  and  wise  measures  he  adopted  to  repel  force,  and 
drive-back  the  Savages  to  the  north  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Fortresses 
of  Climpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Apa,  placed  on  the  best  footing  for  de- 
fence ;  the  orders  and  instructions  furnished  to  the  Villa  de  la  Con- 
cepcion,  —  secured  that  quarter  of  the  RepubUc  against  attack  from 
any. 

'  The  great  Wall,  ditch  and  fortress,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
River  Parana ;  the  force  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops 
distributed  over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic,  have 
commanded  the  resjK'ct  of  its  enemies  in  that  quarter.' 

'  The  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  good  taste  displayed  in  the  build- 
ing of  cities  convey  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitants,'  con- 
tinues Perez:  'Thus  thought  Caractacus,  King  of  the  Angles, — 
thus  think  most  persons  !  '  His  Excellency,  glancing  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  Capital  of  the  Republic,  saw  a  city  in  disonler  and 
without  police ;  streets  without  regularity,  house*  built  according 
to  the  caprice  of  their  owners.' 

But  enough,  O  Perez ;  for  it  becomea  too  nasnl !  Perez 
with  a  confident  face,  asks  in  fine,  Wliether  all  tliese  thing* 
do  not  clenrly  prove  to  men  and  Guachos  of  Rense,  that  r>\c- 
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tatoT  Francia  was  '  the  deliverer  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  to 
deliver  Paraguay  from  its  enemies  ?  '  —  Truly,  0  Perez,  the 
benefits  of  him  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  Undoubt- 
edly a  man  '  sent  by  Heaven,'  —  as  all  of  us  are  !  Nay,  it 
may  be,  the  benefit  of  him  is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  even 
yet  entirely  become  visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unborn  cen- 
turies, Paragueno  men  will  look  back  to  their  lean  iron  Fran- 
cia, as  men  do  in  such  cases  to  the  one  veracious  person,  and 
institute  considerations  !  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead  two-hundred 
years,  does  yet  speak  ;  nay,  perhaps  now  first  begins  to  speak. 
The  meaning  and  meanings  of  the  one  true  man,  never  so 
lean  and  limited,  starting-up  direct  from  Nature's  heart,  in 
this  bewildered  Guacho  world,  gone  far  away  from  Nature, 
are  endless ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson  are  very  merry  on  this  attempt  of 
Francia's  to  rebuild  on  a  better  plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion. 
The  City  of  Assumpcion,  full  of  tropical  vegetation  and  '  per- 
manent hedges,  the  deposits  of  nuisance  and  vermin,*  ^  has  no 
pavement,  no  straightness  of  streets  ;  the  sandy  thoroughfare 
in  some  quarters  is  torn  by  the  rain  into  gullies,  impassable 
with  convenience  to  any  animal  but  a  kangaroo.  Francia, 
after  meditation,  decides  on  having  it  remodelled,  paved, 
straightened,  —  irradiated  with  the  image  of  the  one  regular 
man.  Robertson  laughs  to  see  a  Dictator,  sovereign  ruler, 
straddling  about,  '  taking  observations  with  his  theodolite,' 
and  so  forth  :  0  Robertson,  if  there  was  no  other  man  that 
could  observe  with  a  theodolite  ?  Nay,  it  seems  further,  the 
improvement  of  Assumpcion  was  attended,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfullest  tyrannies  :  peaceable  citizens  dreaming  no 
harm,  no  active  harm  to  any  soul,  but  mere  peaceable  passive 
dirt  and  irregularity  to  all  souls,  were  ordered  to  pull-down 
their  houses  which  happened  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  streets ; 
forced  (under  rustle  of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their  purses,  and 
rebuild  them  elsewhere  !  It  is  horrible.  Nay,  they  said, 
Francia's  true  aim  in  these  improvements,  in  this  cutting- 
»  Perez. 
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down  of  the  luxuriant  •  cross  hedges '  and  architectural  mon« 
strosities,  was  merely  to  save  himself  from  being  shot,  from 
under  cover,  as  he  rode  through  the  place.  It  may  be  so : 
but  Assumpcion  is  now  an  improved  paved  City,  much 
squarer  in  the  corners  (and  with  the  planned  capacity,  it 
seems,  of  growing  ever  squarer  *)  ;  passable  with  convenience 
not  to  kangaroos  only,  but  to  wooden  bullock-carts  and  all 
vehicles  and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs.  Robertson  find  something  comic  as  well 
as  tragic  in  Dictator  Francia ;  and  enliven  their  running 
shriek,  all  through  this  Reign  of  Terror,  with  a  pleasant  vein 
of  conventional  satire.  One  evening,  for  example,  a  Robert- 
son being  about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and  having 
waited  upon  Francia  to  make  the  parting  compliments,  Fran- 
cia, to  the  Robertson's  extreme  astonishment,  orders-in  a  large 
bale  of  goods,  orders  them  to  be  opened  on  the  table  there : 
Tobacco,  poncho-cloth,  and  other  produce  of  the  country,  all 
of  first-rate  quality,  and  with  the  prices  ticketed.  These 
goods  this  astonished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the  '  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,'  and  there  to  say,  in  such  fashion  and 
phraseology  as  a  native  may  know  to  be  suitable :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  —  Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  a  country 
of  tropical  fertihty  and  100,000  square  miles  in  extent,  pro- 
ducing these  commodities,  at  these  prices.  With  nearly  all 
foreign  nations  he  declines  altogether  to  trade  ;  but  with  the 
English,  such  is  his  notion  of  them,  he  is  willing  and  desirous 
to  trade.  These  are  his  commodities,  in  endless  quantity ;  of 
this  quality,  at  these  prices.  He  want«  arms,  for  his  part. 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  "  —  Sure  enough,  our  Robert- 
son, arriving  at  the  *  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons '  with 
such  a  message,  would  have  cut  an  original  figure  !  Not  to 
the  'House  of  Commons*  was  this  message  properly  ad- 
dressed; but  to  the  English  Nation;  which  Francia,  idiot- 
like, supposed  to  be  somehow  represented,  and  made  acces- 
wble  and  addressable  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  • 
>  Peres. 
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Btrange  imbecility  in  any  Dictator !  —  The  Robertson,  we 
6nd  accordingly,  did  not  take  this  bale  of  goods  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  nay,  what  was  far  worse,  he  did 
not,  owing  to  accidents,  go  to  England  at  all,  or  bring  any 
arms  back  to  Francia  at  all :  hence,  indeed,  Francia's  un- 
reasonable detestation  of  him,  hardly  to  be  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  common  politeness !  A  man  who  said  he 
would  do,  and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no  time  a  kind  of 
man  admirable  to  Francia.  Large  sections  of  this  Reign  of 
Terror  are  a  sort  of  unmusical  sonata,  or  free  duet  with  vari- 
ations, to  this  text :  "  How  unadmirable  a  hide-merchant  that 
does  not  keep  his  word  !  "  —  "  How  censurable,  not  to  say 
ridiculous  and  imbecile,  the  want  of  common  politeness  in  a 
Dictator !  " 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  performance :  and  sham- 
performance,  in  Paraguay  as  elsewhere,  was  a  thing  too  uni- 
versal. What  a  time  of  it  had  this  strict  man  with  wnreal 
performers,  imaginary  workmen,  public  and  private,  cleric 
and  laic  !  Ye  Guachos,  —  it  is  no  child's-play,  casting-out 
those  Seven  Devils  from  you  ! 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous  church-establish- 
ments could  expect  no  great  favour  from  Francia.  Such  of 
them  as  seemed  incurable,  entirely  slumberous,  he  somewhat 
roughly  shook  awake,  somewhat  sternly  ordered  to  begone. 
DeboiU,  canaille  faineante,  as  his  prophet  Raynal  says  ;  De- 
bout :  aux  champs,  avx  ateliers !  Can  I  have  you  sit  here, 
droning  old  metre  through  your  nose  ;  your  heart  asleep  in 
mere  gluttony,  the  while  ;  and  all  Paraguay  a  wilderness  or 
nearly  so,  —  the  Heaven's  blessed  sunshine  growing  mere 
tangles,  lianas,  yellow-fevers,  rattlesnakes,  and  jaguars  on  it  ? 
Up,  swift,  to  work  ;  —  or  mark  this  governmental  horsewhip, 
what  the  crack  of  it  is.  what  the  cut  of  it  is  like  to  be  !  — 
Incurable,  for  one  class,  seemed  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
guch  like ;  given  merely  to  a  sham-warfaie  against  extinct 
ievils.  At  the  crack  of  Francia's  terrible  whip  they  went, 
Ireading  what  the  cut  of  it  might  be.     A  cheap  worship  ic 
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Paraguay,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  peopl*i,  Francia 
left ;  on  condition  that  it  did  no  mischief.  Wooden  saints 
and  the  like  ware,  he  also  left  sitting  in  their  niches  :  no 
new  ones,  even  on  solicitation,  would  he  give  a  doit  to  buy. 
Being  petitioned  to  provide  a  new  patron-saint  for  one  of  his 
new  Fortifications  once,  he  made  this  answer :  "  O  People 
of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  continue  idiots  ?  While 
I  was  a  Catholic,  I  thought  as  you  do :  but  I  now  see 
there  are  no  saints  but  good  cannons  that  will  guard  our 
frontiers  !  "  ^  This  also  is  noteworthy.  He  inquired  of  the 
two  Swiss  Surgeons,  what  their  religion  was  ;  and  then  add- 
ed, "  Be  of  what  religion  you  like,  here :  Christians,  Jews, 
Mussulmans,  —  but  don't  be  Atheists." 

Equal  trouble  had  Francia  with  his  laic  workers,  and  in- 
deed with  all  manner  of  workers ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as 
elsewhere,  like  priest  like  people.  Francia  had  extensive 
barrack-buildings,  nay  city-buildings  (as  we  have  seen),  arm- 
furnishings  ;  immensities  of  work  going  on  ;  and  his  work- 
men had  in  general  a  tendency  to  be  imaginary.  He  could 
get  no  work  out  of  them  ;  only  a  more  or  less  deceptive 
similitude  of  work  !  Masons  so-called,  builders  of  houses, 
did  not  build,  but  merely  seem  to  build  ;  their  walls  would 
not  bear  weather,  stand  on  their  bases  in  high  winds.  Hodge- 
razors,  in  all  conceivable  kinds,  wereopenly  marketed,  'which 
were  never  meant  to  shave,  but  only  to  be  sold  !  *  For  a 
length  of  time  Francia's  righteous  soul  struggled  sore,  yet 
unexplosively,  with  the  propensities  of  these  unfortunate 
men.  By  rebuke,  by  remonstrance,  encouragement,  offers 
of  reward,  and  every  vigilance  and  effort,  he  strove  to  con- 
vince them  that  it  was  unfortunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  be 
an  imaginary  workman  ;  tliat  every  Son  of  Adam  had  better 
make  razors  which  were  meant  to  shave.  In  vain,  all  in 
vain  !  At  length,  Francia  lost  patience  with  them.  "  Thou 
wretched  Fraction,  wilt  thou  be  the  ninth  part  even  of  a 
tailor  ?  Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devil's-dua/ 
>  Rengger. 
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instead  of  true-  wool ;  and  cut  and  sew  it  as  if  thou  wert  not 
a  tailor,  but  the  fraction  of  a  very  tailor !  I  cannot  endure 
everything !  "  Francia,  in  despair,  erected  his  '  Workman's 
Gallows.'  Yes,  that  institution  of  the  country  did  actually 
exist  in  Paraguay  ;  men  and  workmen  saw  it  with  eyes.  A 
most  remarkable,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unbeneficial  institu- 
tion of  society  there.  Robertson  gives  us  the  following  scene 
with  the  Belt-maker  of  Assumpcion ;  which,  be  it  literal,  or 
in  part  poetic,  does,  no  doubt  of  it,  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature  in  an  altogether  true,  and  surely  in  a  very  surpris- 
ing manner : 

'  In  came,  one  afternoon,  a  poor  Shoemaker,  with  a  couple  of  grena- 
diers' belts,  neither  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Dictator.  '  Senti- 
nel,' —  said  he,  —  and  in  came  tlie  sentinel ;  when  the  following 
conversation  ensued : 

'  Dictator.  "  Take  this  hribonazo  "  (a  very  favourite  word  of  the  Dic- 
tator's, and  which  being  interpreted,  means  '•  most  impertinent  scoun- 
drel ")  —  '■  take  this  brilionazo  to  the  gibbet  over  the  way  ;  walk  him 
under  it  half-a-dozen  times  :  —  and  now,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
trembling  shoemaker,  '•  bring  me  such  another  pair  of  belts,  and  in- 
stead of  vxjJking  under  the  gallows,  we  shall  try  how  you  can  swing 
upon  it." 

'  SJioemaker.     "  Please  your  Excellency,  I  have  done  my  best." 

'  Dictator.  "  Well,  hribon,  if  this  be  your  best,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
see  that  you  never  again  mar  a  bit  of  the  State's  leather.  The  belts 
are  of  no  use  to  me ;  but  they  will  do  very  well  to  hang  you  upon 
the  little  framework  wiiioh  the  grenadier  will  show  you." 

'  Shoemaker.  "  God  bless  your  Excellency,  the  Lord  forbid  !  I  am 
your  vassal,  your  slave  :  day  and  night  have  I  served,  and  will  serve 
my  lord ;  only  give  me  two  days  more  to  prepare  the  belts ;  y  por  ei 
alma  de  un  trisle  znfMxtiro  (by  the  soul  of  a  poor  shoemaker),  I  will 
make  them  to  your  Excellency's  liking." 

'  Dictator.     "  Off  with  him,  sentinel !  " 

'  Sentinel.     "  Venga,  bribon.  Come  along,  you  rascal." 

'  Shoemaker.  "  Seiior  Exc(?lentisinio,  —  this  very  night  I  will  make 
the  belts  according  to  your  Excellency's  pattern." 

'  Dictator.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  till  the  morning ;  but  still  you 
aiust  pass  imder  the  gibbet:  it  is  a  salutary  process,  and  may  at  once 
luicken  the  work  and  improve  the  workmanship." 

'  Sentinel.     "  Vamonos,  bribon  ;  the  Supreme  commands  it" 
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*  Off  was  the  Shoemaker  marched :  he  was,  according  to  orders, 
passed  and  repassed  under  the  gibbet ;  and  then  allowed  to  retire  tu 
his  stall.' 

He  worked  there  with  such  an  alacrity  and  sibylline  en- 
thusiasm, all  night,  that  his  belts  on  the  morrow  were  with- 
out parallel  in  South  America ;  —  and  he  is  now,  if  still  in 
this  life,  Beltmaker-general  to  Paraguay,  a  prosperous  man  ; 
gi-ateful  to  Francia  and  the  gallows,  we  may  hope,  for  cast- 
ing certain  of  the  Seven  Devils  out  of  him  ! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evidently  not  be  in- 
troducible,  under  that  simple  form,  in  our  old-constituted 
European  countries.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of  constitutional 
persons  in  these  times,  By  what  succedaneum  they  mean  to 
supply  the  want  of  it,  then  ?  In  a  community  of  imaginary 
workmen,  how  can  you  pretend  to  have  any  government,  or 
social  thing  whatever,  that  were  real  ?  Certain  Tenpound 
Franchisers,  with  their  'tremendous  cheers,*  are  invited  tc 
reflect  on  this.  With  a  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  other  than  a  quack 
government  can  be  got  to  exist.  C!onstitutional  or  other, 
with  ballot-boxes  or  with  none,  your  society  in  all  it>  phases, 
administration,  legislation,  teaching,  preaching,  praying,  and 
writing  periodicals  per  sheet,  will  be  a  quack  society;  ter- 
rible to  live  in,  disastrous  to  look  upon.  Such  an  institution 
of  society,  adapted  to  our  European  ways,  seems  pressingly 
desirable.  0  Guachos,  South-American  and  European,  what 
a  business  is  it,  casting  out  your  Seven  Devils !  — 

But  perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  take  a  view  of  Dr. 
Francia  in  the  concrete,  there  as  he  looks  and  lives ;  man- 
aging that  thousand-sided  business  for  his  Paniguenos,  in  the 
time  of  Surgeon  Rengger?  It  is  our  last  extract,  or  last 
view  of  the  Dictator,  who  must  hang  no  longer  on  our  hori- 
zon here: 

'  I  have  already  said,  that  Doctor  Francia,  so  soon  as  he  found 
himaelf  at  the  head  of  affairs,  took-up  liis  re«idcnc«  in  the  habitation 
of  the  former  OoTemort  of  ParaguAj.     This  Edifice,  which  is  on« 
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of  the  largest  in  Assumpcion,  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits,  a  short 
time  before  their  expulsion,  as  a  house  of  retreat  for  laymen,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  certain  spiritual  exercises  instituted  by  Saint 
Ignatius.  This  Structure  the  Dictator  repaired  and  embellished  ;  he 
has  detached  it  from  the  other  houses  in  the  City,  by  interposing 
wide  streets.  Here  he  lives,  with  four  slaves,  a  little  negro,  one 
male  and  two  female  mulattoes,  whom  he  treats  with  great  mildness. 
The  two  males  perform  the  functions  of  valet-de-chambre  and  groom. 
One  of  the  two  mulatto  women  is  his  cook,  and  the  other  takes  care 
of  his  wardrobe. 

'  He  leads  a  very  regular  life.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  very 
rarely  find  him  in  bed.  So  soon  as  he  rises,  tht  negro  brings  a 
chafing-dish,  a  kettle  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  the  water  is  made  to 
boil  there.  The  Dictator  then  prepares,  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  his  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  under 
the  Interior  Colonnade  that  looks  upon  the  court;  and  smokes  a 
cigar,  which  he  first  takes  care  to  unroll,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  it,  though  it  is  his  own  sister  who 
makes-up  his  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o'clock  comes  the  barber,  an 
ill-washed,  ill-clad  mulatto,  given  to  drink  too  ;  but  the  only  member 
of  the  faculty  whom  he  trusts  in.  If  the  Dictator  is  in  good-humour, 
he  chats  with  the  barber;  aid  often  in  this  manner  makes  use  of 
him  to  prepare  the  public  for  his  projects  :  this  barber  may  be  said 
to  be  his  official  gazette.  He  then  steps  out,  in  his  dressing-gown  of 
printed  calico,  to  the  Outer  Colonnade,  an  open  space  with  pillars, 
which  ranges  all  round  the  building :  here  he  walks  about,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  such  persons  as  are  admitted  to  an  audience. 
Towards  seven,  he  withdraws  to  his  room,  where  he  remains  till 
nine ;  the  officers  and  other  functionaries  then  come  to  make  their 
reports,  and  receive  his  orders.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  Jiel  de  /echo 
(principal  secretary)  brings  the  papers  which  are  to  be  inspected  by 
him,  and  writes  from  his  dictation  till  noon.  At  noon  all  the  officers 
retire,  and  Doctor  Francia  sits  down  to  table.  His  dinner,  which  is 
extremely  frugal,  he  always  himself  orders.  When  the  cool?  returns 
from  market,  she  deposits  her  provisions  at  the  door  of  her  master's 
room  ;  the  Doctor  then  comes  out,  and  selects  what  he  wishes  for 
himself. 

'After  dinner  he  takes  his  siesta.  On  awakening,  he  drinks  his 
inat6,  and  smokes  a  cigar,  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. From  this,  till  four  or  five,  he  occupies  himself  with  business, 
when  the  escort  to  attend  him  on  his  promenade  arrives.  The  bar- 
ber then  enters  and  dresses  his  hair,  while  his  horse  is  getting  ready. 
During  his  ride,  the  Doctor  inspects  the  public  works,  and  the  bar- 
"acks,  particularly  those  of  the  cavalry,  where  he  has  had  a  set  of 
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apartments  prepared  for  his  own  use.  While  riding,  though  but 
rounded  by  his  escort,  he  is  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double- 
barrelled  pocket-pistols.  He  returns  home  about  nightfall,  and  sits 
down  to  study  till  nine ;  then  he  goes  to  supper,  which  consists  of  a 
roast  pigeon  and  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  he  again 
walks  in  the  Outer  Colonnade,  where  he  often  remains  till  a  very 
late  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he  gives  the  watchword.  On  returning 
into  the  house,  he  fastens  all  the  doors  himself* 

Francia's  brother  was  already  mad.  Fi-ancia  banished 
this  sister  by  and  by,  because  she  had  employed  one  of  his 
grenadiers,  one  of  the  public  government's  soldiers,  on  some 
errand  of  her  own.^     Thou  lonely  Francia ! 

Francia's  escort  of  cavalry  used  to  *  strike  men  with  the 
flat  of  their  swords,'  much  more  assault  them  with  angry 
epithet's,  if  they  neglected  to  salute  the  Dictator  as  he  rode 
out.  Both  he  and  they,  moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for  as- 
sassins ;  but  never  found  any,  thanks  perhaps  to  their  watch- 
fulness. Had  Francia  been  in  Paris !  —  At  one  time  also, 
there  arose  annoyance  in  the  Dictatorial  mind  from  idle 
crowds  gazing  about  his  Government  House,  and  his  proceed- 
ings there.  Orders  were  given  that  all  people  were  to  move 
on,  about  their  affairs,  straight  across  this  government  es- 
planade ;  instructions  to  the  sentry,  that  if  any  person  paused 
to  gaze,  he  was  to  be  peremptorily  bidden.  Move  on  !  —  and 
if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  be  shot  with  ball-cartridge.  All 
Paraguay  men  moved  on,  looking  to  the  ground,  swift  as  pos- 
sible, straight  as  possible,  through  those  precarious  spaces ; 
and  the  affluence  of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost  to  the  verge 
of  solitude.  One  day,  after  many  weeks  or  months,  a  human 
figure  did  loiter,  did  gaze  in  the  forbidden  ground :  "  Move 
on!"  cried  the  sentry  sharply;  —  no  effect:  "Move  on!" 
and  again  none.  "Move  on!"  for  the  third  time:  —  alas, 
the  unfortunate  human  figure  was  an  Indian,  did  not  under- 
stand human  speecli,  stood  merely  gaping  interrogatively:  — 
whereupon  a  shot  belches-forth  at  him,  the  whewing  of 
winged  lead ;  which  luckily  only  whewed,  and  did  not  hit 

<  Rengger. 
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The  astonishment  of  the  Indian  must  have  been  considerable, 
his  retreat-pace  one  of  the  rapidest.  As  for  Francia,  he 
summoned  the  sentry  with  hardly  suppressed  rage,  '*  What 
news,  Amigo  f "  The  sentry  quoted  "  Your  Excellency's 
order ;  "  Francia  cannot  recollect  such  an  order ;  commands 
now,  that  at  all  events  such  order  cease. 

It  remains  still  that  we  say  a  word,  not  in  excuse,  which 
might  be  difficult,  but  in  explanation,  which  is  possible 
enough,  of  Francia's  unforgivable  insult  to  human  Science 
in  the  person  of  M.  Aime  Bonpland.  M.  Aime  Bonpland, 
friend  of  Humboldt,  after  much  botanical  wandering,  did,  as 
all  men  know,  settle  himself  in  Entre  Rios,  an  Indian  or 
Jesuit  country  close  on  Francia,  now  burnt  to  ashes  by  Ar- 
tigas;  and  there  set-up  a  considerable  establishment  for  the 
improved  culture  of  Paraguay  tea.  With  an  eye  to  botany  ? 
Botany  ?  Why,  yes,  —  and  perhaps  to  commerce  still  more. 
"  Botany  ! "  exclaims  Francia  :  "  It  is  shopkeeping  agricul- 
ture, and  tends  to  prove  fatal  to  my  shop !  Who  is  this 
extraneous  French  individual  ?  Artigas  could  not  give  him 
right  to  Entre  Rios  ;  Entre  Rios  is  at  least  as  much  mineas 
Artigas's !  Bring  him  to  me !  "  Next  night,  or  next,  Para- 
guay soldiers  surround  M.  Bonpland's  tea-establishment ; 
gallop  M.  Bonpland  over  the  frontiers,  to  his  appointed  vil- 
lage in  the  interior ;  root  out  his  tea-plants  ;  scatter  his  four- 
hundred  Indians,  and  —  we  know  the  rest !  Hard-hearted 
Monopoly  refusing  to  listen  to  the  charmings  of  Public  Opin- 
ion or  Royal-Society  presidents,  charm  they  never  so  wisely ! 
M.  Bonpland,  at  full  liberty  some  time  since,  resides  still  -in 
South  America ;  —  and  is  expected  by  the  Robertsons,  not 
altogether  by  this  Editor,  to  publish  his  Narrative,  with  a  due 
running  shriek. 

Francia's  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old  enemy,  the  bandit 
and  firebrand,  reduced  now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good ; 
humane,  even  dignified.  Francia  refused  to  see  or  treat  with 
mch  a  person,  as  he  had  ever  done ;  but  readily  granted 
him  a  place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and  '  thirty  piasters 
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a  month  till  he  died.'  The  bandit  cultivated  fields,  did 
charitable  deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of  penitence,  for  his  few 
remaining  years.  His  bandit  followers,  such  of  them  as  took 
to  plundering  again,  says  M.  Rengger,  '  were  instantly  seized 
and  shot.' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of  Francia's  dying 
Father  —  requires  to  be  confirmed !  It  seems,  the  old  man, 
who,  as  we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with  his  son,  was 
dying,  and  wished  to  be  reconciled.  Francia  "  was  busy  ;  — 
what  use  was  it  ?  —  could  not  come."  A  second  still  more 
pressing  message  arrives :  "  The  old  father  dare  not  die  un- 
less he  see  his  son  ;  fears  he  shall  never  enter  Heaven,  if 

they  be  not  reconciled."  —  "  Then  let  him  enter 1 "  said 

Francia,  "  I  will  not  come  ! "  *  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  it  ia 
certainly  of  all  that  are  in  circulation  about  Dr.  Francia,  by 
far  the  worst.  If  Francia,  in  that  death-hour,  could  not  for- 
give his  poor  old  Father,  what-^oever  he  had,  or  could  in  the 
murkiest  sultriest  imagination  be  conceived  to  have  done 
against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive  Dr.  Francia !  But  the 
accuracy  of  public  rumour,  in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has 
executed  forty  persons,  is  also  a  tiling  that  can  be  guessed  at. 
To  whom  was  it,  by  name  and  surname,  that  Francia  de- 
livered this  extraordinary  response  ?  Did  the  man  make,  or 
can  he  now  be  got  to  make,  affidavit  of  it,  to  credible  articulate- 
speaking  persons  resident  on  this  earrth?  If  so  let  him  do  it  — 
for  the  sake  of  the  Psychological  Sciences. 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dictator,  living  among 
Guachos,  had  the  greatest  pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rational 
conversation,  —  with  Robertson,  with  Rengg»*r,  with  any  kind 
of  intelligent  human  creature,  when  such  could  be  fallen-in 
with,  which  was  rarely.  He  would  question  you  with  eager- 
ness about  the  ways  of  men  in  foreign  places,  the  properties 
of  things  unknown  to  him  ;  all  human  interot  and  insight 
was  interesting  to  him.  Only  persons  of  no  understanding 
being  near  him  for  most  part,  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
'  Robertson. 
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silence,  a  meditative  cigar  and  cup  of  mate.  0  Francia, 
though  thou  hadst  to  execute  forty  persons,  I  am  not  without 
some  pity  for  thee  ! 

In  this  manner,  all  being  jet  dark  and  void  for  European 
eyes,  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  man  Rodriguez  Francia 
passed,  in  a  remote,  but  highly  remarkable,  not  unquestion- 
able or  unquestioned  manner,  across  the  confused  theatre  of 
this  world.  For  some  thirty  years,  he  was  all  the  govern- 
ment his  native  Paraguay  could  be  said  to  have.  Fof 
Eome  six-and-twenty  years  he  was  express  Sovereign  of  it ; 
for  some  three,  or  some  two  years,  a  Sovereign  with  bared 
sword,  stem  as  Rhadamanthus  :  through  all  his  years,  and 
through  all  his  days,  since  the  beginning  of  him,  a  Man  or 
Sovereign  of  iron  energy  and  industry,  of  great  and  severe 
labour.  So  lived  Dictator  Francia,  and  had  no  rest ;  and 
only  in  Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest.  A  Life  of  terrible 
labour ;  —  but  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Fulgencio  Plot 
being  once  torn  in  pieces,  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it 
was  a  more  equable  labour  :  severe  but  equable,  as  that  of  a 
hardy  draught-steed  fitted  in  his  harness  ;  no  longer  plunging 
and  champing  ;  but  pulling  steadily,  —  till  he  do  all  his  rough 
miles,  and  get  to  his  still  home. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson  concerning  Francia, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  learn  in  the  least  whether,  when 
their  Book  came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  was  living 
then,  he  is  dead  now.  He  is  dead,  this  remarkable  Francia ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it :  have  not  we  and  our  readers  heard 
pieces  of  his  Funeral  Sermon  !  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
September  1840,  as  the  Rev.  Perez  informs  us ;  the  people 
crowding  round  his  Grovemment  House  with  much  emotion, 
nay  *  with  tears,'  as  Perez  will  have  it.  Three  Excellencies 
succeeded  him ;  as  some  '  Directorate,'  '  Junta  Gubeniativa' 
or  whatever  the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom  this  reverend 
Perez  preaches.     God  preserve  them  many  years. 
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Anthont  Wood,  a  man  to  be  depended  on  for  accuracy 
states  as  a  fact  that  John  Pym,  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
others,  did,  during  the  autumn  of  1640,  ride  to  and  fro  over 
England,  inciting  the  people  to  choose  members  of  their  fac- 
tion.   Pym  and  others.     Pym  '  rode  about  the  country  to  pro- 

*  mote  elections  of  the  Puritanical  brethren  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
'  ment ;  wasted  his  body  much  in  carrying-pn  the  cause,  and 
'  was  himself,'  as  we  well  know,  *  elected  a  Burgess.*  As  for 
Hampden,  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  ride :  *  being  a 
'  person  of  antimonarchical  principles,'  says  Anthony,  '  he  did 

*  not  only  ride,  for  several  years  before  the  Grand  Rebellion 
'  broke  out,  into  Scotland,  to  keep  consults  with  the  Cove- 

*  nanting  brethren  there ;  but  kept  his  circuits  to  several 
'  Puritanical  houses  in  England ;  particularly  to  that  of 
'  Knightley  in  Northamptonshire,'  to  Fawsley  Park,  then 
and  now  the  house  of  the  Knightleys,  '  and  also  to  that  of 
William  Lord  Say  at  Broughton  near  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
shire: " —  Mr.  Hampden  might  well  be  on  horseback  in 
elefion-time.  These  Pyms,  these  Hampdens,  Knightleys 
were  busy  riding  over  England  in  those  months :  it  is  a 
little  fact  which  Anthony  Wood  has  seen  fit  to  preserve 
for  us. 

A  little  fact,  which,  if  we  meditate  it,  and  picture  in  any 
measure  the  general  humour  and  condition  of  the  England 
that  then  was,  will  spread  itself  into  great  expanse  in  our 

1  Fkasek'b  Mauazink,  No.  178. 

•  Wood's  AlJtewM  (Bliss's  Edition),  Ui.  78,  59;  Nugont's  Hampden,  i.  'i2l 
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imagination  !  "What  did  they  say,  do,  think,  these  patriotic 
missionaries,  '  as  they  rode  about  the  country  ? '  What  did 
they  propose,  advise,  in  the  successive  Townhalls,  Country- 
houses,  and  '  Places  of  Consult  ? '  John  Pym,  Clerk  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Hampden  of  Great  Hampden,  riding  to  and 
fi-o,  lodging  with  the  Puritan  Squires  of  this  English  Nation, 
must  have  had  notable  colloquies  !  "What  did  the  Towns- 
people say  in  reply  to  them  ?  We  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  about  it :  how  this  momentous  General  Election,  of 
autumn  1640,  went  on  ;  what  the  physiognomy  or  figure  of 
it  was  ;  how  '  the  remarkablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat,  the 
'  father  of  all  Free  British  Parliaments,  American  Congresses 
'  and  French  Conventions,  that  have  sat  since  in  this  world,' 
was  got  together ! 

To  all  which  curiosities  and  inquiries,  meanwhile,  there  is 
as  good  as  no  answer  whatever.  Wood's  fact,  such  as  it  is, 
has  to  twinkle  for  us  like  one  star  in  a  heaven  otherwise  all 
dark,  and  shed  what  light  it  can.  There  is  nothing  known 
of  this  great  business,  what  it  was,  what  it  seemed  to  be,  how 
in  the  least  it  transacted  itself,  in  any  town,  or  county,  or  lo- 
cality, James  Heath,  '  Carrion  Heath '  as  Smelfungus  calls 
him,  does,  in  his  Flagellum  (or  Flagitium^  as  it  properly  is), 
write  some  stuff  about  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Cambridge 
Election  ;  concerning  which  latter  and  Cleaveland  the  Poet 
there  is  also  another  blockheadism  on  record :  —  but  these, 
and  the  like,  mere  blockheadisms,  pitch-dark  stupidities  and 
palpable  falsities,  —  what  can  we  do  with  these  ?  Forget 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  all  eternity  ;  —  that  is  the  evi- 
dent rule  :  Admit  that  we  do  honestly  know  nothing,  instead 
of  misknowing  several  things,  and  in  some  sense  all  things, 
which  is  a  great  misfortune  in  comparison  ! 

Contemporary  men  had  no  notion,  as  indeed  they  seldom 
have  in  such  cases,  what  an  enormous  work  they  were  going- 

1  Or,  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwett  (London,  1663):  probably,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  brutallest  Platitude  this  English  Nation  has  to  show  for  itself 
in  writing. 

VOL.  IV.  26 
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on  with  ;  and  nobody  took  note  of  this  election  more  than  of 
any  former  one.  Besides,  if  they  had  known,  they  had  other 
business  than  to  write  accounts  of  it  for  tis.  But  how  could 
anybody  know  that  this  was  to  be  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
to  cut  his  Majesty's  head  off,  among  other  feats  ?  A  very 
'  spirited  election,'  I  dare  believe :  —  but  there  had  been 
another  election  that  same  year,  equally  spirited,  which  had 
issued  in  a  Short  Parliament,  and  mere  '  second  Episcopal 
War.'  There  had  been  three  prior  elections,  sufficiently 
spirited  ;  and  had  issued,  each  of  them,  in  what  we  may  call 
a  futile  shriek  ;  their  Parliaments  swiftly  vanishing  again. 

Sure  enough,  from  whatever  cause  it  be,  the  world,  as  we 
said,  knows  not  anywhere  of  the  smallest  authentic  notice 
concerning  this  matter,  which  is  now  so  curious  to  us,  and  is 
partly  becoming  ever  more  curious.  In  the  old  Memoirs, 
not  entirely  so  dull  when  once  we  understand  them  ;  in  the 
multitudinous  rubbish-mountains  of  old  Civil-War  Pamphlets 
(some  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  of  them  in  the  British  Museum 
alone,  unread,  unsorted,  unappointed,  unannealed  !),  which 
will  continue  dull  till,  by  real  labour  and  insight,  of  which 
there  is  at  present  little  hope,  the  ten-thousandth  part  of 
them  be  extracted  ;  and  the  nine-thousand  nine-hundred  and 
ninety-nine  parts  of  them  be  eaten  by  moths,  or  employed  in 
domestic  cookery  when  fuel  grows  scarce ;  —  in  these  chaotic 
masses  of  old  dull  printing,  there  is  not  to  be  met  with,  in 
long  years  of  manipulation,  one  solitary  trait  of  any  election, 
in  any  point  of  English  land,  to  this  same  Long  Parliament, 
the  remarkablest  that  ever  sat  in  the  world.  England  was 
clearly  all  alive  then,  —  with  a  moderate  crop  of  corn  just 
reaped  from  it;  and  other  things  not  just  ready  for  reaping  yeU 
In  Newcastle,  in  '  the  Bishoprick  '  and  that  region,  a  Scotch 
Army,  bristling  with  pike  and  musket,  sonorotis  with  drum 
and  [)8aIm-book,  all  snugly  garrisoned  and  billeted  •with 
850/.  a-day  ; '  over  in  Yorksliirc  an  English  Army,  not  quite 
BO  snugly  ;  and  a  '  Treaty  of  Uip{K)n '  going  on  ;  and  immense 
things  in  the  wind,  and  Pym  and  Hampden  riding  to  and  fn 
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to  hold  '  GOnsults  : '  it  must  have  been  an  election  worth  look- 
ing at !  But  none  of  us  will  see  it ;  the  Opacities  have  been 
pleased  to  suppress  this  election,  considering  it  of  no  interest 
It  is  erased  from  English  and  from  human  Memory,  or  was 
never  recorded  there,  —  (owing  to  the  stupor  and  dark  na- 
ture of  that  faculty,  we  may  well  say).  It  is  a  lost  election  ; 
swallowed  in  the  dark  deeps :  premit  atra  Nox.  Black 
Night ;  and  this  one  fact  of  Anthony  Wood's  more  or  less 
faintly  twinkling  there  ! 

In  such  entire  darkness,  it  was  a  welcome  discov  £ry  which 
the  present  Editor  made,  of  certain  official  or  semi-official 
Documents,  legal  testimonies  and  signed  affidavits,  relative  to 
the  Election  for  Suffolk,  such  as  it  actually  showed  itself  to 
men's  observation  in  the  Town  of  Ipswich  on  that  occasion : 
Documents  drawn-up  under  the  exact  eye  of  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes,  High-Sheriff  of  Suffolk  ;  all  carefully  preserved 
these  two  centuries,  and  still  lying  safe  for  the  inspection 
of  the  curious  among  the  Harley  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Simonds,  as  will  be  gradually  seen,  had  his 
reasons  for  getting  these  Documents  drawn-up  ;  and  luckily, 
when  the  main  use  of  them  was  over,  his  thrifty,  historical 
turn  of  mind  induced  him  to  preserve  them  for  us.  A  man 
of  sublime  Antiquarian  researches,  Law-learning,  human 
and  divine  accomplishments,  and  generally  somewhat  Gran- 
disonian  in  his  ways  ;  a  man  of  scrupulous  Puritan  integrity, 
of  highdown  conscientiousness,  exactitude  and  distinguished 
perfection  ;  ambitious  to  be  the  pink  of  Christian  country- 
gentlemen  and  magistrates  of  counties  ;  really  a  most  spot- 
less man  and  High-Sheriff:  how  shall  he  suffer,  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  out  of  it,  to  the  latest  posterity,  any  shadow  from 
election-brabbles  or  the  like  indecorous  confusion  to  rest  on 
his  clear-jiolished  character  ?  Hence  these  Documents  ;  — 
hr  there  had  an  unseemly  brabble,  and  altercation  from  un- 
reasonable persons,  fallen-out  at  this  Election,  which  '  might 
have  ended  in  blood,'  from  the  nose  or  much  deeper,  had  Sir 
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Simonds  been  a  less  perfect  High-Sheriff  Hence  these 
Documents,  we  say  ;  and  they  are  preserved  to  us. 

The  Documents,  it  must  be  at  once  owned,  are  somewhat 
of  the  wateriest :  but  the  reader  may  assure  himself  they  are 
of  a  condensed,  emphatic  and  very  potent  nature,  in  compari- 
son with  the  generality  of  Civil- War  documents  and  records  ! 
Of  which  latter  indeed,  and  what  quality  they  are  of,  the 
human  mind,  till  once  it  has  earnestly  tried  them,  can  form 
no  manner  of  idea.  We  had  long  heard  of  Dulness,  and 
thought  we  knew  it  a  little ;  but  here  first  is  the  right  dead 
Dulness,  Dulness  its  very  self!  Ditch-water,  fetid  bilge- 
water,  ponds  of  it  and  oceans  of  it ;  wide-spread  genuine 
Dulness  without  parallel  in  this  world  :  such  is  the  element 
in  which  that  history  of  our  Heroic  Seventeenth  Century  as 
yet  rots  and  swims !  The  hapless  inquirer  swashes  to  and 
fro,  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart :  if  in  an  acre  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter, he  can  pick-up  half  a  peascod,  let  him  thank  his  stars! 

This  Editor,  in  such  circumstances,  read  the  D'Ewes  Doc- 
uments, and  re-read  them,  not  without  some  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. Such  as  they  are,  they  bring  one  face  to  face  with 
an  actual  election,  at  Ipswich,  '  in  Mr.  Hambies'  field,  on 
Monday  the  19th  of  October  1640,  an  extreme  windy  day.' 
There  is  the  concrete  figun;  of  that  extreme  windy  Monday, 
Monday  gone  Two-hundred  and  odd  years :  the  express 
image  of  Old  Ipswich,  and  Old  England,  and  that  Day  ; 
exact  to  Nature  herself,  —  though  in  a  ma>t  dark  ghiss,  the 
more  is  the  pity  !  But  it  is  a  glass  ;  it  is  the  authentic  mind, 
namely,  or  seeing-faculty  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  and  his 
Aflidavit-uiakers,  who  did  look  on  the  thing  with  eyes  and 
minds,  and  got  a  real  picture  of  it  for  themselves.  Alas,  we 
too  could  s<!e  it,  the  very  thing  as  it  then  and  there  was, 
through  these  men's  poor  limited  authentic  picture  of  it  here 
preserved  for  us,  had  we  eyesight  enough  ;  —  a  consideration 
almost  of  a  desperate  nature  !  Eyesight  enough,  O  reader :  a 
man  in  that  case  were  a  god,  ard  could  do  various  thingti  !  — 

We  will  not  overload  these  poor  Documents  with  commen- 
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lary.  Let  the  public,  as  we  have  done,  look  with  its  own 
eyes.  To  the  commonest  eyesight  a  raarkworthy  old  fact  or 
two  may  visibly  disclose  itself;  and  in  shadowy  outline  and 
sequence,  to  the  interior  regions  of  the  seeing-faculty,  if  the 
eyesight  be  beyond  common,  a  whole  world  of  old  facts,  —  an 
old  contemporary  England  at  large,  as  it  stood  and  lived,  on 
that '  extreme  windy  day,'  —  may  more  or  less  dimly  suggest 
themselves.  The  reader  is  to  transport  himself  to  Ipswich  ; 
and,  remembering  always  that  it  is  two  centuries  and  four 
years  ago,  look  about  him  there  as  he  can.  Some  opportu- 
nity for  getting  these  poor  old  Documents  copied  into  modern 
hand  has  chanced  to  arise ;  and  here,  with  an  entire  welcome 
to  all  faithful  persons  who  are  sufficiently  patient  of  dulness 
for  the  sake  of  direct  historical  knowledge,  they  are  given- 
forth  in  print. 

It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  Candidates  in  this  Election 
are  Thi'ee :  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Par- 
ker on  the  Puritan  side  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  North,  son  of  Sir 
Roger  North,  on  the  Court  or  Royalist  side.  Sir  Roger  is 
himself  already  elected,  or  about  to  be  elected,  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Eye  ;  —  and  now  Mr.  Henry,  heir-apparent,  is  am- 
bitious to  be  Knight  of  the  Shire.  He,  if  he  can,  will  oust 
one  of  the  two  Puritans,  he  cares  little  which,  and  it  shall  be 
tried  on  Monday. 

To   most   readers   these  Candidates  are  dark  and   inane, 
mere  Outlines  of  Candidates  :  but  Suffolk  readers,  in  a  cer- 
tain dim  way,  recognise  something  of  them.     '  The  Parkers 
'  still  continue   in  due  briUiancy,  in   that   shire :   a  fine  old 
place,  at    Long  Melford,  near    Bury :  —  but   this  Parker,' 
iays  our  Suffolk  monitor,*  '  is  of  another  family,  the  family 
of  Lord  Morley-and-Monteagle,  otherwise  not  unknown  in 
English  History.'*     The  Barnardistons  too,'  it  would  appear, 

1  D.  E.  Davy,  Esq.,. of  UfTorJ,  in  that  County,  whose  learning  in  Suffolk 
History  is  understood  to  be  supreme,  and  whose  obliging  disposition  we 
lave  ourselves  experienced. 

«  '  It  was  to  William  Parker,  Lord  Monteagle,  ancestor  of  this  Sir  Philip, 
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*  had  a  noble  ruansion  in  tlie  east  side  of  the  county,  though 

*  it  has  quite  vanished  now,  and  corn  is  growing  on  the  site 
'  of  it,'  and  the  family  is  somewhat  eclipsed.  Tiie  Norths 
are  from  Mildenhall,  from  Finborough,  Laxfield  ;  the  whole 
world  knows  the  North  kindred,  Lord  Keeper  Norths,  Lord 
Guildford  Norths,  of  which  these  Norths  of  ours  are  a  junior 
twig.  Six  lines  are  devoted  by  Collins  Dryasdust*  to  our 
Candidate  Mr.  Heniy,  of  Mildenhall,  and  to  our  Candidate's 
Father  and  Uncle ;  testifying  indisputably  that  they  lived, 
and  that  they  died. 

Let  the  reader  look  in  the  dim  faces,  Royalist  and  Puritan, 
of  these  respectable  Vanished  Gentlemen;  let  him  fancy  their 
old  Great  Houses,  in  this  side  of  the  county  or  that  other, 
standing  all  young,  firm,  fresh-pargeted,  and  warm  with 
breakfast-fire,  on  that  '  extreme  windy  morning,'  which  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  dimness  now  !  Let  the  reader,  we 
say,  look  about  him  in  that  old  Ipswich  ;  in  that  old-vanished 
population  :  perhaps  he  may  recognise  a  thing  or  two.  There 
is  the  old  '  Market  Cross,'  for  one  thing  ;  '  an  old  Grecian  cir- 
'  cular  building,  of  considerable  diameter  ;  a  dome  raised  on 

*  distinct  pillars,  so  that  you  could  go  freely  in  and  out  be- 

*  tween  them  ;  a  figure  of  Justice  on  the  top  ; '  which  the 
elderly  men  in  Ipswich  can  still  recollect,  for  it  did  not  van- 
ish till  some  thirty  years  ago.  Tlie  '  Corn  Hill '  again,  being 
better  rooted,  has  not  vanisiied  hitherto,  but  is  still  extant 
as  a  Street  and  Hill ;  and  the  Townhall  stand-^  on  one  side 
of  it. 

Samuel    Duncon,    the   Town-constable,  sliall    speak    first. 

*  The  Duncons  were  a  leading  family  in  the  Corjwration  of 
Ipswich ;  llobert  Duncon  was  patron  of  the '  &c.  &c. :  so  it 
would  appear;  but  this  Samuel,  Town-constable,  must  have 
been   of  the   more   di^cayed   branches,   poor  fellow  !     What 

that  the  Letter  was  addronod  which  snvod  the  King  and  Parlinmont  fW>ni 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.     Sir  Philip  had  been  High-SherifT  in  1687 ;  he  died 
in  1676.'  —  DryatduMt  M$$. 
1  Puragt,  iv.  62,  68  ( Loudon,  1741). 
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most  concerns  us  is,  that  be  seems  to  do  his  constabling  in  a 
really  judicious  manner,  with  unspeakable  reverence  to  the 
High-Sheriff;  that  he  expresses  himself  like  a  veracious  per- 
son, and  wi-ites  a  remarkably  distinct  hand.  We  have  some- 
times, for  light's  sake,  slightly  moditied  Mr.  Duncon's  punctu- 
arion ;  but  have  respected  his  and  the  High-Sheriff's  spelling, 
though  it  deserves  little  respect,  —  and  have  in  no  case, 
never  so  slightly,  meddled  with  his  sense.  The  questionable 
italic  letters  in  brackets  are  evident  interpolations  ;  —  omissi- 
ble, if  need  be. 

SUFFOLKE   ELECTION.! 

No.  I. 

[Samud  Duncon  testtfieth.] 

'  Memorandum,  That  upon  Monday  the  19th  day  of  October  this 
present  year  1640,  the  election  of  two  Knights  for  the  Shire  was  at 
Ipswich  in  SuflTolke ;  the  Writt  being  read  about  eight  ot  the  clocke 
in  the  morning  :  and  in  the  Markett  Crosse  where  the  County  Court 
is  generally  kept,  Mr.  Henry  North  sonne  of  Sir  Roger  North  was 
there  at  the  reading  of  the  said  Writt.  All  this  time  the  other  two, 
namely,  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker,  were  at 
the  King's  Head ;  and  Mr.  North  was  carried  about  neare  halfe  an 
boure  before  the  other  two  came  [Cairied  about  in  his  chair  by  the  jubi- 
lant people:  Let  all  men  see,  and  come  and  vote  for  him.  The  chiiring  teas 
then  the  first  step,  it  would  seem] ;  and  after  the  other  two  were  taken 
there,  Mr.  North  was  carried  into  the  field  neare  the  said  towne, 
called  Mr.  Hambie's  feild:*  and  the  said  High-Sherriffe  was  there 
pulling,  about  halfe-an-houre  before  the  other  two  Knights  knewo 
either  of  his  being  polling,  or  of  the  High-Sherriff's  intention  to  take 
the  Poll  in  that  place.  But  at  length  the  two  Knights  were  carried 
into  the  said  feild  ;  and  before  they  came  there,  the  tables  which  were 
»ett  for  them,  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Sir  Philip,  were  thrust 
downe,  and   troaden   under  foot   [Such  a  pressure  and  crowding   teat 

»  From  Hmleian  Mss.,  British  Musenm  (Parliamentary  Affairs  collected 
by  Sir  S.  D'Ewes),  No.  165,  fol.  5-8. 

*  Or '  Hanbie's  field,' as  the  Dnncon  Ms.  has  it:  he  probably  means 
Hamby.  '  A  family  of  <he  latter  name  had  property  at  Ipswich  and  about 
.t,  in  those  times.'  —  Dryasdust  Mss. 
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there!];  and  they  both  caused  but  one  table  to  bee  sett  there,-  till 
Rbout  three  of  the  elocke  of  the  atternoone,  the  said  day,  about  which 
time  Sir  Nathaniel  had  another  table  sett  there,  a  little  remote  from 
the  otlier.  And  when  they  went  about  to  poll,  they  wanted  a  clarke. 
I,  Saniuell  Duncon,  standing  by,  some  requested  mee ;  and  upon  the 
Under- Sherri fir's  allowance,  I  did  take  names,  and  one  Mr.  Fishar 
with  mee,  he  for  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  niyselfe  for  Sir  Philip ;  althouurii 
many  that  came  for  the  one,  came  for  the  other;  and  if  any  came  for 
Mr.  North  (as  there  did  some),  wee  tooke  them  likewise  for  him. 
And  Mr.  John  Clinch  of  Crefing,  ^  Sir  Roger  North's  brother-in-law, 
or  some  other  of  Mr.  North  his  ["  Nm-th  Ins"  means  North's]  ireinds, 
stoode  by  all  the  time.  And  after  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an 
houre,  came  Sir  Robert  Crane,-  and  did  oppose  against  Mr.  Fishar ; 
and  then  came  tlie  said  High-Sherriffe  hiniselfe  to  the  table,  wheere 
wee  weere  writing,  and  discharged  Mr.  Fishar,  and  tooke  his  pjipers 
of  him ;  and  at  the  request  of  Sir  Roger  North  did  appoint  one  Mr. 
John  Sheppard  to  write  in  his  place,  who  tiien  tooke  names  for  Sir 
Nathaniel,  and  myselfe  for  Sir  Philip.  About  one  houre  after,  Sir 
Robert  Crane  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  North  his  friends  move<l  Sir  Na- 
thaniel that  wee  miglit  leave  oflf"  polling  for  him,  and  Sir  Philip,  and 
take  the  Poll  only  for  Mr  North  ;  for,  they  said,  Mr.  North's  table  was 
much  pestred,  and  many  of  his  men  would  be  gone  out  of  towne,  Ikj- 
ing  neare  niglit,  —  and  the  like  reasons.  Which  reasons  might  as  well 
have  been  alledged  in  the  behalfe  of  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Sir  Philip: 
but  without  reasoning.  Sir  Nathaniel  did  grant  them  their  desire  ; 
and  presently  Sir  liobert  Crane  went  and  called  all  tliat  were  for  Mr. 
North  to  come  to  that  table  ;  and  soe  Mr.  Sheppard  and  myselfe 
tooke  for  Mr.  North  as  long  as  wee  could  well  see;  which  I  think 
was  about  one  houre.  Having  done,  wee  gave  upp  our  Hookes,  and 
did  goe  to  Mrs.  Penning's  house  in  Ipswich,  where  Sir  Roger  North 
was  then  with  the  said  High  Sherriffe  :  and  I  heard  no  oppositions  at 
that  time  taken  agninst  any  thing  that  had  passed  that  Monday  at 
the  taking  of  the  said  Poll ;  but  Sir  Roger  North  and  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe  did  part  very  curteously  and  friendly,  each  from  the  otlur. 

•  •  The  family  of  Clinch,  or  Cloncli  as  It  should  bo  spelt,  wore  of  note  in 
'  Suffolk.     They  dcscendod  from  .Tohn  Clench  of  Sec.  &o.,  '  buried   in 
'  ltJ07,  with  a  handsome  momnnont   to  hi-*  memory.     He  was  otio  of  the 
'  .lusticc.H  of  the  King's  Bench.     His  tiramlsoii,  ,h)hn  Clench,  Ksq.,  wai 
'  High-.Shnrifl'  of  tiie  County  in  1630.'—  Dryurtiut  Mu.     Thi>,  I  think,  i^ 
our  nnd  .Siinmnl   Duncon's  Clench. 
'^  '  Sir  Robert  Crane  wa><  de«con<lod  from  n  Norfolk  fi\mily,  which  mi- 
grated,' &c.      He  wa«  created  a  Baronet  in  May  l*iU7.    He  was  of  Chiltoo 
Hull,  nesir  Sudbury;  he  died  in  1643.'  —  Ih'ul. 
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'  But  by  the  next  morning  it  was  generally  thought,  that  Sir  Na- 
thaniel and  Sir  Philip  had  outstripped  Mr.  North,  about  500  voices 
apiece,  at  the  Toll  taken  on  the  Monday  foregoing ;  soe  as  the  said 
Sir  Roger  being,  it  seemes,  much  vexed  thereat,  came  to  the  said 
High-Sherriffe's  lodging  about  eight  of  the  ciocke,  the  same  Teues- 
day  morning,  and  begann  to  make  cavills  against  what  had  passed  at 
the  taking  of  the  Poll  the  day  past.  And  then  they  went  to  the  Poll 
againe ;  and  two  tables  were  sett  in  the  Markett  Crosse,'  whereat  the 
Poll  was  taken  for  Mr.  North  by  four  clarkes  on  oath,  two  writing 
the  same  names.  About  P2  of  the  ciocke,  the  same  forenoone,  the 
Court  was  adjourned  to  two  of  the  ciocke  in  the  afternoone.  About 
which  time  the  said  High-Slierifl'e  repairing  thither  againe,  did  with 
much  patience  attend  the  same  Mr.  North's  Poll,  sitting  sometimes 
about  a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  any  came  in  to  give  their  voice, 
for  the  said  Mr.  North.  And  as  the  said  High-SheriHe  was  soe  at- 
tending his  [Sir  Roger  North's]  said  Sonne's  Poll,  about  three  of  the 
ciocke  the  same  afternoone,  came  Sir  Roger  North,  accompanied  with 
divers  gentlemen,  most  of  them  armed  with  swords  or  rapiers  {Lo, 
</i«v!.'],  into  the  said  Mearkett  Crosse;  and  the  said  High-Sherriffe 
very  respectfully  attending  with  silence  to  what  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North  had  to  say,  he  fell  into  most  outrageous,  unjust  and  scandalous 
criminations  against  the  said  Iligh-Sherriffe ;  charging  him  to  have 
dealt  partiallie  and  unjustlie,  and  to  have  wronged  his  said  sonne. 
To  all  which  violent  accusations,  the  said  High-SherrifTe,  having  de- 
sired silence,  did  answeare  soe  fully  and  readily,  as  it  gave  all  unpar- 
tiall  and  honest  men  full  satisfaction.  A  while  after  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe's  speech  was  ended,  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  with  divers 
others  went  upp  and  downe  in  such  a  manner  on  the  said  Come  Hill, 
OS  I,  the  said  Samuell  Duncon,  fearing  that  much  danger  and  bloud- 
shedd  might  ensue,  and  being  one  of  the  constables  of  Ipswich,  did 
in  the  King's  Majestie's  name  charge  some  of  the  said  company  to 
lesist  [Highly  jrroper,  in  such  a  place  as  the  Corne  Hilt  I J ' 

'  Sauukl  Duncom.' 

1 '  A  gpncions  place;  there  was  nx)m  enough  in  it:  see  the  old  copper 
plate  of  1780.'  —  Dryatdutt  Mu. 
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No.  II. 

[Samuel  Duncon  testifieth  for  the  second  time.] 

'  Monday,  the  19<A  of  October  1640. 

*  When  I  came  into  the  field  where  the  I'olUng  was  for  the  Knight* 
of  the  Shire,  the  first  place  I  settled  at  was  an  VAm  [AVa  bene']  in  the 
middle  of  the  feild,  where  there  were  polling  for  Sir  Nathaniel  Bar 
nardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker:  and  there  was  a  long  tahle,  at  one 
end  whereof  was  Mr.  Kobert  Dowe,  clerke ;  and  he  did  write  for 
both  the  foresaid  knights ;  and  Mr.  Farran,  Under-Sherriffe,^  did 
sweare  the  people ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  table  did  Mr. 
Pobert  Clarke  write  for  Sir  Philip,  and  Mr.  Peter  Fisher  wrot  for  Sir 
Nathaniel;  and  sometimes  Mr.  Chopping'^  did  sweare  the  people  at 
that  end,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Robert  Clerke  did  sweare  them. 

'  After  I  had  stood  there  one  honre  or  thereabout,  Mr.  Robert 
Clerke  his  nose  did  bleede  [Ominous  ?],  so  as  he  coulde  not  write,  and 
then  he  called  mee  to  write  in  his  stead,  and  the  Under- Sherrifle  re- 
quired me  so  to  doe  ;  which  I  did  till  his  nose  left  bleeding,  and  then 
he  tooke  the  Rooke  again  and  wrot  hiniselfe.  Then  I  stood  by  againe 
about  another  honre,  and  then  with  the  violent  presse  of  the  people, 
the  tressolls  brake,  and  the  table  fell  downe  to  the  ground  [.I/ki.']. 
There  was  a  cessation  of  writing  until  the  table  was  set  up  againe. 
In  that  interim,  Peter  Fisher  and  Samuel  Duncon  went  to  the  Con- 
duit-head \M(irk!'\  ;  and  having  a  table  sett  up  there,  they  did  write 
there  for  the  two  foresaid  Knights :  and  then,  at  the  former  place 
[lifside  the  bit/  Elm,  namely,  under  its  creakivp  bouqhs,  and  brown  lem^t 
dropf>iii(j],  when  the  table  was  up  againe,  Mr.  Dowe  wrot  still  for  the 
two  Knights,  and  then  ["  Tliett  "  sif/nifies  "  nmtnwhile  "  ]  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  was  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  writing  for  Sir  Philip.  And 
then  there  was  no  man  at  that  end  writing  for  Sir  Nathaniel ;  which 
presently  bred  this  confusion  inevitable,  viz.  when  men  had  with 
much  trouble  pressed  to  the  end  of  the  table  (where  Mr.  Clarke  did 
only  take  for  Sir  Philip),  and  desired  to  be  sworne  and  entered  for 
borli,  Mr.  Clerke  would  sweare  and  take  them  onely  for  Sir  Pliilip 
and  would  send  them  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Fisher  was  writing  fm 
Sir  Nathaniel  [And  f  for  Sir  Pliilip  still?  No,  I  had  cnised ;  the  offi- 
cial nose  harinfj  done  bleeding:  see  presentli/],  at  the  foresaid  Condult- 

l  '  T'nd«r-Shorinr,'  no  Duncon  cnIN  him;  hut  the  roni  ITndor-Shpriff  wm 
Mr.  riioppine,  to  whom  this  Mr.  Farran  must  have  hccn  a.oslstnnt  or  tem- 
porary substltnfo. 

•  •  A.  D.  1640.    John  Choppine,  0«nt,  Under-sheriff;  Tallomach  Chop- 
pine  of  Cof^donham't  brother.'  -  Rarkian  Mts.  No.  99,  fol.  7. 
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lead  :  whereupon  men,  being  unwilling  to  endure  so  much  trouble  aa 
to  presse  twice  into  such  great  crowdes,  began  to  murmure  and  com 
plaine  [  Very  naturally !],  saying  they  would  not  endure  this,  but  desired 
they  might  be  discharged  at  one  place ;  also  Mr.  Fisher  came  to  Mr. 
Gierke,  and  demanded  the  reason  Why  there  was  no  one  to  take  for 
Sir  Nathaniel  at  that  end  of  tlie  table,  where  the  said  Gierke  did  take 
names  for  Sir  Philip  ?  and  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  men  complained  be- 
cause they  were  not  despatched  tor  both  at  once  ;  and  said  also  they 
would  goe  away,  and  not  endure  this  crowding  twice.  When  I 
[^Having  now  quitted  the  Conduit-heud,  and  come  to  the  Elm  at/ain]  saw  no 
clerke  to  write  for  Sir  Nathaniel,  I  desired  this  inconvenience  afore- 
said might  be  prevented ;  and  seeing  a  Paper  Booke  in  Mr.  Farran 
his  hands,  I  sayd  to  him,  "  Mr.  Farran,  you  see  there  wants  a  clerke 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  to  write  for  Sir  Nathaniel;"  and  then 
Mr.  Farran  gave  me  the  Paper  Booke  in  his  hands,  and  sayd  to 
mee,  "  Write  you,  for  Sir  Nathaniel  at  that  end  of  the  table,"  where 
Mr.  Gierke  did  write  for  Sir  Philip.  And  then  I,  having  the  Booke, 
did  write  for  Sir  Nathaniel  till  the  evening.  And  at  that  end  of  the 
table  where  ["  table  whpre,"  not  '•  end  trhere  "  ]  Mr.  Robert  Dowe  did 
write  at  one  end,  and  Mr.  Clerke  and  myselfe  at  the  other  end,  there 
were  present  two  or  three  knightes  or  gentlemen,  all  the  whole  time, 
of  Mr.  North's  partie :  sometimes  Sir  Robert  Crane,  and  Mr.  - 
Waldegrave, and  Mr.  John  Smith,i  and  Mr.  Henry  North  sen.  [This 
is  the  Candidate's  Uncle,  come  over  from  Larfield,  I  think,  to  see  fair  play.\ 
No  man,  all  that  time,  made  any  observation  against  mee ;  and  yet 
they  stoode,  some  of  these  and  sometimes  some  others  of  that  side, 
■11  the  afternoone,  and  did  supravise  all  the  clerkes.  Also,  at  night, 
when  wee  were  breaking  up,  Mr.  Clerke  demanded  of  Mr.  Clinch 
[  Clinch  of  Creting,  —  whom  we  saw  above]  if  he  could  find  any  fault  with 
us  in  doing  any  wrong  ?  To  which  he  answered,  "  He  could  not  as 
yet,  if  there  were  no  other  carriage  than  there  had  yet  beene,"  or  to 
that  effect.  Neither  was  there  any,  that  day,  who  did  find  fault  with 
the  clerkes,  in  my  hearing;  but  sometimes  some  muttering  and  com- 
plaining about  some  particular  questions  in  the  oaths,  which  (as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  High-Sherriffe  his  intelligence)  were  rectified 
tnd  settled. 
'  And  at  night,  when  wee  broke  up,  I  give  my  Booke  that  I  wrott 

'  Smith  is  undecipherable;  being  'very  frequent'  in  Suffolk,  as  else- 
where. Of  Waldegrave,  the  Monitor  says,  '  There  being  no  Christian 
name  mentioned,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  individual  is  meant.  Doubtless 
he  was  one  of  the  Waldegraves  of  Smallljridge.  Wm.  Waldegrave,  Esq. 
•on  of  Sir  Wm.  Waldegrave,  Knight,  of  SmallDridge  in  Bures,  Suffolk, 
would  be  about  forty  years  of  age  about  this  time:'  —  let  us  fancy  it 
was  be. 
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in,  unto  the  Under- Sheriffe,  Mr.  Farran,  before  I  stirred  from  th< 
table  where  I  wrott;  and  then  wee  came  home  with  the  High-Sher- 
iflfe  to  Mrs.  Penning's  howse  [Did  she  keep  the  King's  Head?];  and 
there  did  the  High-Sheriffe  call  for  all  the  Bookes  from  the  Under- 
Sheriffe,  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Roger  North,  and  Mr.  North  his 
brother,  and  more  other  gentlemen,  locke  up  all  the  Bookes  in  a  little 
truncke ;  and  sett  that  truncke  in  his  owrie  lodging-cliamber ;  and 
gave  the  key  thereof  to  his  Under-Sheriffe,  who  lodged  not  in  that 
howse  where  the  Bookes  were. 

'  Tuexday,  the  20/A  of  October  1640. 

'  In  the  morning  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  came  into  the  Come  Hill  at 
Ipswich  and  the  Knights,  to  make  an  end  of  polling.  Whereupon 
the  clerkes  who  wrot  the  day  before  appeared,  and  wrot  againe  u 
before.  But  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  commanded  that  wee  should  all  of  ua 
make  new  Bookes  to  write  in  ;  for  he  would  not  stirr  tliose  that  were 
wrot-in  tiie  day  before  :  and  so  wee  did,  and  wrot  in  new  Bookes. 

'  And  all  that  day  also  while  wee  wrot,  there  were  divers  supra- 
visors  ;  but  they  found  no  fault  with  the  clerkes  in  my  hearing  :  and 
at  noone,  when  wee  brake  upp,  I  gave  my  Booke  againe  into  Mr. 
Farran,  before  I  stirred  from  tiie  table  where  I  wrot.  And  in  the 
afternoone,  wee  came  togetlier  againe,  and  made  an  end  of  polling ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  polling,  before  wee  had  done  polling  at  tlie 
table  where  I  sat  to  write.  Sir  Roger  with  the  rest  of  the  knights  and 
gentlemen  went  about  the  Come  Hill,  swinging  their  caps  and  hats 
crying,  "  A  North  !  A  North  !  "  [  Questionable] ;  which  caused  me  to 
admire  ;  because  I  knew  the  Bookes  were  not  cast  >ip  [And  noliodtf 
could  yet  tell  who  loas  to  win\, 

'  Then  after  that,  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  went  to  Mrs.  Penning's,  and 
the  Knights  followed  him,  and  the  clerkes  to  summe  up  the  Bookes. 
But  the  night  grew  on  so  fast,  that  tlu-y  could  not  be  ended  that 
night:  then  Mr.  High-Sheriffe  did  againe  locke  up  the  liookes  in 
the  same  tnmcke  they  were  in  before,  and  gave  the  key  to  Mr.  — 
North,  and  sett  the  truncke  into  his  chamber,  and  appointed  to  meete 
the  next  day  ujwn  \  Means,  in  it,  not  on  the  roof  of  it ;  thejigurt  ofJtta- 
tire  stands  on  the  roof]  the  Townhall.' 

[Samtid  Duncan  ttiU  te$tiji«th.] 
'Memorandum,  That  on  Tuesday  Ocfobor  20,  in  the  nfternoonp, 
this  prownt  year  IfVlO,  the  High-Shcrriffi'  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
sitting  in  the  Markctt  Crosse  \IVote  him  !],  in  Ipswich,  where  fiee  kept 
his  Cotmfy  Court,  and  had  that  afternoone  taken  the  poll  of  direr* 
that  came  to  glre  their  voices  for  Mr.  Henry  North,  sonne  of  Sir 
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Roger  North  [Grammar  fails  a  Utile].  And  when  it  appearetl,  after 
gome  stay,  tliat  noe  more  weere  likely  to  come,  and  Mr.  Gardener 
Webb  1  speaking  concerning  the  said  election  averred  That  the  said 
Higli-Sherrirfe  had  been  damnably  base  in  all  his  carriage.  Where- 
upon 1,  Samuel  Dunoon,  hearing  the  same,  did  [As  an  enemy  o/bias- 
vhemy,  and  Constable  of  this  Boiouyh]  enforuie  the  said  iligh-Sheriffe  of 
that  outrageous  and  scandalous  speeche ;  who  thereupon  asking  the 
said  Webb,  Whether  hee  had  spoken  tlie  said  wordes  or  not  ?  he  an- 
swered, with  much  impudence  and  earnestness,  That  he  had  said  soe, 
and  would  maintain  it.  And  did  thereupon  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  High-Sherriffe  call  mee,  the  said  Samuel  Duncon,  base  rascal] 
and  rogue  [He  shall  answer  it !]  because  I  had  acquainted  the  said 
High-Sherriffe  with  his  said  injurious  siieeches. 

'Samcel  Ddncon.' 

No.  III. 

[Samuel  Duncon  still  teslijiedi,  though  without  signature.] 

'  Wednesday  the  21st  October  1G40. 

'  The  truncke  was  brought  up  into  the  Townliall,  and  the  High- 
Sherriffe  and  the  rest  of  tlie  knights  and  gentlemen  came  up  together 
to  make  end  of  their  Bookes :  and  they  passed  quietly  untill  my 
Booke  was  produced;  and  then  Mr.  North  protested  against  my 
Booke,  and  Sir  Roger  came  up  and  exclaimed  at  niee,  and  said  I  was 
no  fitt  clerke,  neyther  authorised  to  write-  Then  was  Mr.  Farran 
called,  and  asked  How  I  came  to  write  ?  Which  he  answered,  "  He 
never  saw  mee  before  Monday  in  all  his  life,  but  wanting  one  to  write, 
and  I  standing  by,  he  requested  mee  to  write."  The  High-Slierrifle 
told  Sir  Roger,  "  He  could  not  but  accept  of  my  Booke,  and  would 
doe  so  if  I  had  wrot  for  his  own  sonne  ;  "  and  for  myselfe,  as  I  then 
testified,  so  am  I  ready  to  make  oath,  tjcing  lawfully  called.  That  my 
Booke  was  just  and  riglit,  and  that  I  did  not  write  one  name  that 
was  nat  sworne  for  Sir  Nathaniel ;  and  notwithstanding  Sir  Roger 
and  other  knights  did  speake  their  large  pleasures  of  mee  and  ciiarged 
me  with  direct  and  manifest  outrage  [Maltreating  the  honest  Town- 
constable:  shameful!]. 

'  In  conclusion,  the  High-Sherriffe  finished  the  Bookes,  and  soe  we 
brake  up  that  night,  and  the  next  day  we  proclaymed  Sir  Nathaniel 

1  '  Gardiner  Webb  was  the  son  of  William  Webb  of  Ixworth  in  Suffolk, 

'  Rtfomey-at-law.     He  became  heir,  in  right  of  bis  mother  (who  was  ono 

of  the  GanUners  of  Elmswell),  to  considerable  landed  property  '  {Dry' 

a$dutt  Mss.);  and  seems  to  have  been  a  hot-tempered  loose-spokeu  indi 

viduiil. 
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Bamardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker  Knighta  of  the  Shire  for  tlie 
ensuing  Parliament' 

[Sahdel  Dun  con  :  signature  not  given.] 
'  To  all  these  Three  Pages  I  am  ready  to  give  testimony;  and  to 
the  whole  substance  thereof. 

'  Edw.  Bestwau.'I 

No.  IV. 

[Samuel  Duncon  still  testijietk.] 

'Mtmorandum,  Upon  Tuesday  morning  some  women  [Puritan 
toomen  ;  zealous  beyond  discretion  /]  came  to  be  sworne  for  the  two  fore- 
said Knights ;  and  Mr.  Ilobert  Gierke  did  suddenly  take  some  of 
them ;  but  as  soone  as  Mr.  High-Sherriffe  had  intelligence  of  it,  wee 
had  M'orde  brought  to  the  table  where  Mr.  Gierke  and  myselfe  wrot, 
that  Mr.  Sheriflb  would  have  us  take  no  women's  oaths ;  and  both 
the  Knights  desired  that  those  that  were  taken  might  be  put  out,  and 
that  we  should  take  no  more  :  and  so  we  refused  the  rest  of  the 
women  after  that  notice  from  Mr.  High-Sherriffe;  and  when  Mr. 
High-Sherriffe  cast  up  tlie  Bookes,  he  cast  out  the  women  out  of  the 
generall  sumrae.' 

[Samuel.  Duncon  :  signature  not  given.] 

These  transactions  are  of  '  so  high  a  nature,*  it  ia  probable 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  will  have  to  sit  upwn  them : 
justice  between  the  vociferous  irrational  Sir  Roger  and  the 
discreet  unspotted  Sir  Simonds  will  then  be  done.  Duncon 
backed  by  Bestwall,  in  writing,  and  by  the  Under-Sheritfs 
Farran  and  Choppine  viva  voce  if  nt-edful,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  town  of  Ipswich  if  needful,  —  may  sulRciently  evince 
that  Mr.  High-SherifF's  carriage  in  the  business  was  peifec- 
tion  or  nearly  so.  The  accurate  Magistrate  meanwhile  .thinks 
good  to  subjoin  a  succinct  Narrative  of  his  own,  which  he  is 
ready  to  sign  when  required  ;  every  word  of  which  cnn  be 
})roved  by  the  oath  of  witnesses.  No.  V.  is  clearly  by 
D'Ewes  himself ;  there  are  even  some  directions  to  hia  clerk 
about  writing  it  fair. 

1  BMtwall  is  not  known  to  l)ry)t'«lu«t.  An  impiirfial  onlooker,  nnd  pre- 
•umKt)ly  nothing  more.  The  *  Throo  Pages '  he  vouches  for  are  all  theM 
tastinioniei  of  Duuoon'a  from  bflginning  to  end,  —  tevm  pages  as  priiit«t 
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No.  V. 

A  Aort  and  true  relation  of  the  Carnage  of  the  Election  of  the  Knights 
for  the  Conntie  of  Suffolke  at  Ipswich,  which  heganne  there  upon  Mon- 
day morning,  October  19,  this  present  Year  1640,  and  ended  upon  the 
Thursday  morning  then  next  ensuing}- 

'  The  Under-Sherriffe  liaving  had  order  from  the  High-Sheriffe  of 
the  same  Countie  to  provide  honest  and  able  men  to  take  tlie  Poll, 
and  to  looke  to  gett  ready  materialls  for  the  Election,  went  to  Ips- 
wich on  Friday  night :  and  the  said  High-Sherriffe  was  purposed  to 
have  gone  thither  the  next  day,  but  that  hee  understood  the  small- 
pox \Nola  b(ne\  was  exceeding  spread  in  the  said  towue.  Sir  Nathan- 
iel Barnardiston  and  Sfr  Philip  Parker  joined  together,  and  Henry 
North  stood  singlie,  for  the  plac§  of  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

'  The  said  High-SherrifFe  cjime  to  Ipswich  about  eight  of  the  clocke 
of  the  said  Monday  morning.-  To  whom  Sir  Roger  North,  father 
of  the  said  Mr.  Henry  North,  and  divers  other  gentlemen  repairing, 
hee  yeilded  to  them  to  have  the  Poll  taken  in  a  feild  neare  the  towne; 
and  8oe,  after  a  little  discourse  without  further  stJiy,  went  to  the 
Markett  Crosse,  and  caused  the  King's  Majestie's  Writt  to  bee  pub- 
lished ;  by  which  meanes  the  said  Mr.  North  was  carried  about  a 
good  while  before  the  other  Knights  [^ts.']  had  notice  that  the  said 
Writt  was  published.  And  this  the  said  High-Sherriffe  did  about  an 
houre-and-halfe  sooner  than  he  was  by  law  compelled  to  ;  that  ther? 
might  be  noe  just  ground  of  cavill,  as  if  he  had  delaied  the  business 
\Sir  Simonds  is  himself  known  to  be  a  Puritan  ;  already  elected,  or  about 
to  be  elected,  for  the  town  of  Sudbury.  So  high  stood  Sudbury  then  ;  sunk 
now  so  low!]. 

'  After  the  publication  of  which,  the  said  High-Sherriffe  withdrew 
himselfe  to  make  haste  into  the  said  feild  [Mr.  Hamfne's  fM;  talk 
the  Conduit-head  and  big  Elms  in  it]  to  take  the  Poll.  But  before  hee 
got  thither,  or  any  place  was  made  readie  for  the  clerkes  to  write, 
the  said  Mr.  North  was  brought  into  the  feild  [  Tnumpiiantly  in  his 
chiiir] ;  and  many  of  the  gentrie  as  well  as  others  that  were  of  his 
partie  pressed  soe  ujKin  the  place  where  the  planks  and  boards  were 
netting  upp,  as  they  could  not  be  fastened  or  finished.  All  this  time 
the  other  two  Knights  knew  yett  nothing  that  the  said  Poll  was  be- 
gunn  in  the  said  feild  :  soe  as  [So  that]  the  said  High-Sherriffe  begaiia 

1  From  flarleian  M$s.  British  Museam,  collected  by  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  Na 
168,  page  275. 

2  He  lived  at  Stow  Hall  (AtUobiograpky  of  D'Ewet);  he  must  have 
•tarted  early. 
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Mr.  North's  poll  alone,  and  admitted  a  clerke.  The  said  Sir  Rogei 
North  proffered  to  write  the  names,  witli  the  clerke  his  ["I'/ie  High 
Sheriff's]  Under-Sherriffe  had  before  appointed,  which  hee  [TIte  High- 
Sheriff]  conceived  liee  was  not  in  law  bound  unto. 

'  Having  then  taken  the  Poll  a  while,  in  the  said  Sir  Roger  North's 
presence  and  his  said  Sonne's,  the  companie  did  tread  upon  the  said 
planks  witii  such  extreme  violence,  as  having  divers  times  borne 
them  downe  uiwn  the  said  High-Sherriffe;  and  hee  having  used  all 
nieanes  of  entreatie  and  perswasion  to  desire  them  to  beare  off,  as 
did  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  also,  —  the  said  Iligh-Sherritte  was  at 
the  last  forced  to  give  over  ;  and  soe  gave  speedie  order,  by  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  and  others,  To  have  three  severall 
tables  ["Three:"  Diincon  notices  only  two  of  them ;  one  under  the  Elm, 
one  at  the  Conduit-head,  where  the  Puritan  heights  were  jxdling  ;  Sir 
Simonds  himself  snpei  intends  the  Noi-ths'  table:  —  "three  several  tables" 
sett  upp  against  trees  or  other  places  wiieere  they  might  not  bee 
borae  downe  by  violence.  Wliich  being  verie  speedilie  performed, 
the  said  Iligh-Slierriffe  went  in  person  and  assisted  at  the  said  table 
whecre  Mr.  North's  poll  was  taking,  leaving  his  Under-Sherriffe  and 
Bworne  deputies  to  attend  the  otlier  tables,  and  to  administer  the  oath, 
where  the  said  Sir  Roger  and  his  soiine  did  appoint  their  kindred 
and  friends  to  overview  all  that  was  done. 

'  The  said  High-SheritJe  did  there,  without  eating  or  drinking, 
assist  the  said  Mr.  North,  from  about  nine  of  tiie  clocke  in  the  morn- 
ing till  it  grew  just  upon  niglit,  notwithstanding  it  was  in  the  open 
leild,  and  a  verie  cold  and  windie  day :  and  did  in  his  owne  jierson 
take  much  jmines  to  dispatch  the  said  Poll;  which  had  been  much 
better  advanced,  if  such  as  came  to  tiie  same  had  not  treaded  witli 
such  extreme  violence  one  upon  anotiier.  And  wliereas  the  said  Sir 
Nathaniel  Harnardiston  came,  about  twelve  of  the  cloeke  that  fore- 
noone,  to  the  said  Iligh-SherritU',  desiring  him  that  all  tlie  com{mnie 
might  dissolve  to  goe  to  dinner,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  great 
winde,  the  Poll  in  the  allerni>one  might  be  taken  in  tlK'  said  tow  no 
of  Ipswich  ]A  verg  reasomible  motion]  :  The  haid  Iligh-SherrifTe,  u|>on 
the  said  Mr.  N4)rth'8  reiiuest  to  the  contntrie,  staide  in  the  said  feild 
till  the  shutting  ii|)p  of  the  said  day,  as  is  aforesaid. 

■  What  wa.s  done  at  the  other  tables  the  said  High  Sherrlfle  knew 
nut;  but  twice,  u|K)n  complaint  to  him  made,  rejMired  thither,  and 
ci-rlilied  and  reconciled  all  matters.  And  during  the  same  day  alsoo 
the  said  High  Sherrilli-  did  desire  tlii"  said  Sir  Roger  North  to  sendo 
for  another  tahh-  to  the  place  whoere  he  sate,  being  willing  by  all 
meanes  to  expedite  the  said  I'oll.  Ami  though  there  were  not  one 
man  sworne  for  the  otiier  two  Knights  at  the  said  Mr.  North's  table, 
— yet  were  tlicre  diren  tworno  at  one  of  tlio  other  two  tables  for  U»e 
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said  Mr.  North  ;  soe  as,  by  this  and  tiie  early  beginning  of  the  said 
Mr.  Noi'tliV  poll,  he  had  noare  upon  Two-hundred  voices  advantage 
of  the  other  two  Knights,  had  thej'  come  single ;  but  they  having 
nianie  hundreds  that  gave  voices  for  tiiein  jointly,  did  before  night 
outstripi)e  his  votes  by  about  Fowre-hundred  apiece. 

'  At  the  said  High-Sherritfu's  rising  from  the  said  Poll  on  the  said 
Monday  night,  hee  tooke  the  Bookes  from  the  said  clerkes ;  and 
though  by  lawe  he  was  tied  to  call  noe  partie  to  assist  him  in  the  lay- 
ing them  upp,  yet  to  take  away  all  possible  cause  of  cavill,  and  to 
showe  his  integritie  in  the  whole  proceedings,  hee  called  the  said  Sir 
Roger  North  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  accompanie  him  not  only  to 
the  places  wheere  he  received  all  the  other  Bookes  or  Papers  from 
his  said  Under-Sherriffe,  or  the  other  clarkes  that  wrote  them,  but  to 
his  lodging  also  [Mrs.  Petiniiifj's]  ;  wheere  hee  bound  and  sealed  upp 
the  said  Bookes  and  Pajjers,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North,  and  the  said  Under-Sherriflfe ;  then  locking  them  upp,  gave  the 
key  to  his  said  Under-SherrifTelo  keepe  ;  having  first  asked  the  said 
Sir  Roger,  If  hee  were  not  a  person  fitte  to  be  trusted  witii  it  ?  And 
soe  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  departed,  in  a  verie  friendly  and  amica- 
ble manner,  from  the  said  Higli-Sherriflfe,  without  so  much  as  moving 
the  least  complaint  against  any  of  the  said  proceedings  of  that  day. 

'  But  it  seemes,  after  his  departure,  having  that  night  learned  that 
the  other  Knights'  polls  outstripped  his  said  sonne's  by  divers  hun- 
dreds, —  he  came  the  next  morning  to  the  said  Hijxh-SherriflFe's 
hMlging ;  and  beganne,  in  violent  and  passionate  ternies,  to  charge 
him  That  hee  had  dealt  unjustlie  and  partiallie  in  taking  the  Poll 
the  day  past  [Be/iold .']  :  which  at  the  present  caused  tlje  said  High- 
Siierriffe  to  wonder  at  that  sudden  and  unexpected  change  ;  in 
respect  the  same  Sir  Roger  parted  in  soe  friendlie  a  manner  from  him 
the  night  foregoing,  and  that  his  indefatigable  paines  the  day  past 
deserved  rather  just  acknowledgment  than  such  unjust  expostulation 
[Certainly  !]. 

'  The  said  High-Sherriffe  therefore,  having  received  the  said  key 
from  his  said  Under-Sherrifi'e,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Sir  Roger 
North,  departed  to  the  finishing  of  the  said  Poll.  And  whereas  the 
other  two  Knigiits  had  but  each  of  them  one  table  allowed  at  which 
two  clerkes  only  wrote;  the  said  High-Sherriffe  allowed  the  said  Mr. 
North  two  tables  and  four  clerkes  :  and  at  noone  when  the  said  Court 
was  adjourned  to  two  of  the  clocke  of  the  tame  alU'rnoone,  the  said 
High  Slierriffe  having  taken  all  the  Bookes  and  Papers  touching  the 
«aine  Poll  from  his  Under-Sherrifll',  or  the  clerkes  which  wrot  them, 
lU'sired  the  said  Mr.  North  himselfe  to  accompanie  him  to  his  said 
lodging;  which  he  did,  and  sawe  them  sealed  and  locked  upp.  aiid 
then  had  himselfe  the  kuy  along  with  him. 

vol..  IV.  27 
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'  But  all  these  testimonies  of  the  said  High-Sherrifte's  impartialitie, 
and  integritie  in  his  proceedings,  did  in  noe  way  mitigate  the  passion 
und  indignation  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  Nortli  and  some  others,  who 
now  beganne  to  give  the  cause  upp  as  conciamated  i  and  lost ;  and 
therefore,  tiiough  the  said  High-SherrifTe  afterwardes  in  iiis  number- 
ing the  votes  of  the  said  Poll  did  proceed  with  it  in  publike  view, 
which  hee  might  have  done  privately  with  his  own  clerkes,  yet  ail  the 
time  after  hee  was  often  interrupted  by  most  unjust  and  outrag'eous 
accusations  and  criminations;  and  by  that  meanes  was  almost  as  loiig^ 
within  an  houre  or  two,  in  numbering  the  names  of  tiie  said  Poll,  as 
hee  was  in  taking  tiie  Poll  itselfe.  And  in  all  differences  that 
emergently  fell  out  in  numbering  the  said  names,  wheere  there  was 
but  any  equalitie  of  doubt,  the  said  High-Sherriffe  prevailed  with  the 
other  two  Knights  to  let  the  advantage  rest  on  the  said  Mr.  North's 
side. 

'  And  though  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  came,  on  the  said  Tuesday 
in  the  afternoone,  October  20tli,  into  the  Countie  Court  whilst  the 
said  High-Shcrriff  sate  taking  the  Poll  for  his  said  sonne.  and  there 
used  most  outrageous  and  violent  speeches  against  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe  [Hear  iJitncon  too],  and  told  him  "  Hee  would  make  it  good 
with  his  bloud;"  yet  the  saiil  High-Sherriffe,  seeing  him  accomjianied 
with  many  young  gentlemen  and  others,  all  or  most  of  them  armed 
with  their  swords  and  their  rapiers  [Qnestionnhle  !],  and  fearing  if  he 
had  made  use  of  his  just  power  to  punish  such  an  affront,  muob 
bloudshedd  would  have  ensued,  hee  nither  passed  it  over  with  an 
invincible  patience;  and  only  stoode  upp,  and  desired  silence  to 
cleare  himselfe  from  these  unjust  assertions  and  criminations  which 
had  been  laid  upon  him ;  and  resolved  to  expect  redresse  of  his 
enemies  from  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  [Far  the  better  plan,  .}tr. 
High-Sherllf!  —  which,  among  other  good  cfrerts,  has  yielded  us  these 
present  Documents  withal]. 

'  Yet  the  saitl  Sir  ltt)ger,  not  satisfied  herewith,  did,  a  little  after, 
▼ith  the  said  compaiiie  of  young  gentlemen,  and  others  that  followed 
iiim,  armed  as  al'oresaid,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  go  al>out  the 
Come  Hill  in  Ipswich,  where  the  Crosse  stands,  and  cried,  "A 
North  !  a  North  !  "  calling  the  saylera  XVater-dogges  [Puritan  mibns; 
—  mark  it;  had  rntrd  for  the  (ios/h'I  Candidatrs :  "  Water-dogs  "^,  anii 
otherwise  provoking  them  :  one  also  of  the  companie  drewe  out  Ids 
sword  [fjo,  there!],  and  brandished  it  about,  nor  <lid  they  give  over 
till  one  of  the  C'oiistables  of  Ipswich  [Sam  hmiron  ;  ire  saw  him  doing 
it],  iK'ing  a  sworne  olHcer,  charged  them    In   the   King's  nanie  to 

1  Omclamnlum  f*t ;  —  Kiiminoiiixi  nin»  times,  and  making  no  answer,  Is 
BOW  to  be  held  for  daad. 
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desist.  The  other  two  Knights,  then  sitting  at  tlie  Poll,  were  fain  at 
the  instant  to  withdraw  themselves  in  at  the  next  windowe  of  the  house 
wheere  they  stoode  ;  having  first  besought  tlie  people  and  saylers  to 
bee  quiet,  and  not  to  answer  violence  with  violence.  For  it  is  too 
apparent  what  was  sought  for  in  that  dangerous  action  ;  and  that  if 
the  said  High-Sherrifte  had,  at  that  present,  made  use  of  his  power  to 
vindicate  his  owne  affronts  and  sufferings,  much  bloudshedde  might 
have  ensued.  Nor  did  the  said  High-Sherriffe  suffer  only  from  the 
'iolent  language  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  and  some  others  of 
qualitic,  but  from  two  of  the  Webbes  alsoe,  whose  Christian  names 
were  Roger  and  Gardiner  [The  iniemperate  Wthhes  of  Ixtroiih],  a.^d 
such  like  persons  of  interiour  rank.  The  said  High-Sherriffe  having 
sate  out  all  Wednesday  October  21,  fiora  morning  till  night,  in  the 
West  Hall  or  Court  House  in  Ipswich  aforesaid,  without  dining,  did 
at  last,  notwithstanding  the  violent  interruptions  of  the  said  Sir 
Roger  North  and  others,  finish  the  numbring  of  the  said  votes  that 
day ;  and  found  that  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamardiston  had  2140 
voices,  and  Sir  Philip  Parker  2240  at  the  least,  —  besides  the  voices 
of  all  such  persons  as  had  been  admitted  without  the  said  High- 
Sherriflfe's  knowledge,  and  were  by  him,  npon  numbring  the  same, 
disallowed  and  cast  out.     And  the  said  Mr.  Henry  North  had  1422. 

'  The  next  morning,  Octolxr  22,  the  said  High-Sherriffe  made  open 
publication  of  the  said  votes ;  and  pronounced  the  said  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bamardiston  and  Sir  Philip  Parker  the  due  elected  Knights  for  tho 
said  Countie  of  Suffolke.  And  then  caused  the  indentures  witness- 
ing the  same  election  to  be  there  ensealed  and  loyallie  [Lau-fully] 
executed. 

'  'Tis  true  that,  by  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  clerkes  at  the 
other  tables,  the  oaths  of  some  single  women  [  We  saw  it  with  Duncon] 
that  were  freeholders  were  taken,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  said 
High-Sherriffe ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  thereof,  instantlie  sent 
to  forbidd  the  same,  conceiving  it  a  matter  verie  unworthy  of  anio 
gentleman,  and  most  dishonourable  in  such  an  election,  to  make  use 
of  their  voices,  although  they  might  in  law  have  been  allowed  ;  nor 
did  the  said  High-Sherriffe  allow  of  the  said  votes  upon  his  numbring 
the  said  Poll,  but  with  the  allowance  and  consent  of  the  said  two 
Knights  themselves  discount  them  and  cast  them  out. 

'  Now,  though  all  the  frivolous  cavills,  exceptions  and  protesta- 
tions which  were  made  against  the  foresaid  Election  by  the  said  Sir 
Roger  North  or  others  did  only  concerne  the  Poll  which  was  taken  on 
the  said  Monday  October  19 ;  and  are  suflBciently  answered  with  the 
verie  preceding  bare  Narration  of  the  true  carriage  thereof;  and  the 
'vtber,  because  himselfe  accompanying  the  said  High-Sheriffe  the  same 
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evening  when  he  received  all  the  said  Bookes  and  Papers  from  hii 
Baid  Under-Siierriffe,  or  such  persons  who  liad  written  tlieni,  did  ex« 
cept  against  noe  person,  nor  noe  booke  or  paper,  but  consented  to  the 
sealing  and  locking  them  upp  as  Acts  by  which  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion was  to  be  decided  :  Yet  to  satisfy  all  the  world,  such  exceptions 
shall  be  heare  set  down,  and  clearly  elevated  or  wiped  away,  which 
on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following  were  pressed  at  Ipswich 
upon  the  said  High-Siierriffe,  with  soe  much  outrageous  passion  as  he 
could  be  scarce  permitted  to  make  answer  to  the  same,  by  reason  of 
the  vociferation  and  clamours  of  the  other  partie. 

'  It  was  objected.  That  the  said  High-Sherriffe  made  delaies  on  pur- 
pose to  hinder  the  said  Mr.  North.  This  is  so  frivolous  as  'tis  not 
worth  the  answering;  for  the  hindrance  must  have  been  equallie 
prejudiciale  to  the  other  two  Knights  as  well  as  to  him.  Nay,  on 
tiie  contrarie,  if  any  had  wrong,  they  had  ;  for  the  said  High-Sher- 
ritie  soe  Itastened  both  the  reading  of  the  Writt.  and  goeing  to  the 
Poll  as  bee  could  not  in  time  give  the  other  two  Knights  notice  of  it 
Soe  as  if  the  said  Mr.  Nortli's  companie  iiad  not  by  their  overpress- 
ing  violence  throwne  downe  the  boards  and  planks,  wheere  the  said 
High-Shcrritfe  begann  his  tiie  said  Mr.  North's  j)oll  alone,  hee  liad 
gained  neare  upon  an  houre's  advaTitage  of  the  other  two. 

'  Another  objection,  That  the  said  High-Sherrifle  refused  sucli 
clerkes  as  tiie  said  Sir  Roger  Nortli  offered  him ;  telling  him  hee  was 
provided.  This  is  a  shamefull  objection  :  as  if  the  adverse  partie 
were  to  provide  men  to  take  the  poll.  In  tliis  matter  the  said  High- 
Sherriffe  committed  all  to  the  trust  and  care  of  his  Under-Sherriffe, 
who  assured  him  hee  had  provided  able  and  sufficient  writers;  yel 
di<l  the  said  High-Sherrifie  admitt  a  clarke,  at  the  said  Mr.  North's 
poll,  to  write  with  the  clerke  his  said  Under-Sherrille  luul  provided, 
uj)on  the  motion  of  the  said  Sir  Roger  North. 

'  A  third  objection.  That  the  said  Mr.  North  lost  many  voices  that 
were  forced  to  goe  out  of  towne  the  same  Monday,  l)i>aiuse  they 
could  not  Ijc  sworne.  And  soe  doubtless  did  the  other  two  likewise. 
And  this  was  an  invincible  or  remediless  mischief  on  all  sides  And 
'tis  evident  the  extreame  pressing  of  the  sai<l  Mr.  North's  votes 
hindred  some  hundreds  fron>  lH*ing  disiwtched.  IJesides,  the  «iid 
Higli-Sherrine,  at  his  entrealie,  forbore  his  diinier  ( '/V/f  huiJi-spinlnl 
iiiiiiiiiaildle  ritiiii],  to  sitt  it  out  witli  him  in  the  winde  and  cold  till 
night;  which  deserved  acknowledgement,  and  not  rage  and  lurie. 
Hesides,  he  made  the  said  Sir  Roger  North  onci'  or  twice  to  send  for 
another  table  to  the  saute  phKH- ;  which  co\irtesie  the  said  High- 
Slurriffc  afl()rdiil  the  said  Mr.  North  the  next  morning,  more  than 
was  allowetl  the  other  two  Knights.  And  had  the  said  Mr  North 
lost  the  place  by  one  or  two  hundred  voices,  there  might  indeed  bt 
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§ome  coloiir  that  hee  had  miscarried  because  the  Poll  could  not  be 
finished  on  the  said  Monday  night:  which  notwitlistanding  that  it 
had  been  soe,  yet  the  said  High-Sherriffe  was  noe  ways  the  cause 
tliereof.  But  it  is  noe  ways  probable  that  the  said  Mr.  North  should 
be  80  ill-beloved  or  lightlie  esteemed  by  such  as  appeared  for  him. 
that  Seven-hundred  persons  would  all  depart  and  desert  his  cause, 
rather  than  abide  and  stay  one  night  in  Ipswich  to  assist  him  with 
their  votes.  For  by  so  many  at  the  least  did  either  of  the  otiier  two 
Knights  Carrie  it  from  him. 

'  Lastly,  for  conclusion  of  the  whole.  There  is  not  a  word  or  sil- 
lible  sett  down  here,  which  is  not  notoriously  known  to  nianie,  or 
wliicii  the  said  High-Sherriffe  himself  will  not  make  good  by  his  cor- 
porail  oath  being  loyallie  thereunto  called,  as  also  by  the  Bookes  and 
Papers  taken  at  the  said  Poll.  Soe  as  never  was  innocency  op- 
pressed more  by  violence  and  fury ;  nor  did  his  royall  Majestie's 
Authoritie  ever  suffer  more  in  the  person  of  his  Minister,  than  by 
the  outrageous  affronts  offered  unto,  and  unjust  criminations  heaped 
upon,  the  said  High-Sherriffe  at  the  said  Election.' 

Such  is  the  account  High-Sheriff  D'Ewes  has  to  give  of 
himself,  concfcrning  his  carriage  in  the  Election  of  Knights 
of  the  Shire  for  Suffolk  on  this  memorable  occasion.  He 
has  written  it  down  in  an  exact  manner,  to  be  ready  for  the 
Parliament,  or  for  any  and  all  persons  interested ;  his  clerks 
can  now  make  copies  of  it  as  many  as  wanted.  In  the  same 
Volume,  No.  158  of  the  Harley  Collection,  there  is  another 
copy  of  this  '  short  and  true  relation,'  with  slight  changes, 
principally  in  the  punctuation  ;  doubtless  the  immaculate 
Magistrate  saw  good  to  revise  his  Narrative  more  than  once, 
and  bring  it  still  nearer  perfection :  he  adds  always  this 
direction  for  the  amanuenses:  "  They  are  desired  who  take  a 
coppie  of  this  to  compare  it  with  the  originall  after  they  have 
tninscribed  it," — ^^to  be  sure  that  they  are  exact.  The  orig 
iiial,  which  at  any  rate,  in  D'Ewes's  hand,  few  persons  could 
have  rejid,  is  happily  lost. 

No  notice  in  the  Commons  Journals,  or  elsewhere,  indicates 
at  all  whether  this  case  ever  came  before  the  Election  Cora- 
mil  tee  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But  if  it  did,  as  is  probable 
enough,  we  put  it  to  the  commonest  sense  of  mankind,  whether 
V>  Sir  lioger  North's  side  it  could  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  J 
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No  Election  Committee  can  have  difficulty  here.  Accord 
Ingly  our  Puritan  Knights  Sir  Philip  Parker  and  Sir  Na« 
thauiel  Barnardiston  sat  indisputable  as  County  Members  for 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Henry  North  consoling  himself  as  he  could. 
Sir  Simonds  the  High-Sheriff"  had  another  case  befui'e  the 
Parliament;  this  namely,  that  he  being  High-SheritF  had 
returned  himself  for  Sudbury  as  duly  elected  there,  which 
was  thought  informal  by  some :  but  in  this  too  he  prospered, 
and  sat  for  that  Borough.  The  intemperate  Sir  Roger,  as 
we  said,  was  admitted  Member  for  Eye :  but  in  the  second 
year,  mingling  with  *  Commission  of  Array  '  and  other  Royal- 
ist concerns,  to  small  purpose  as  is  likely,  he,  like  many 
others,  was  *  disabled,*  —  cast  forth,  to  Oxford,  to  '  malig- 
nancy,' disaster,  and  a  fate  that  has  not  been  inquired  into. 

Sir  Simonds  sat  spotless  for  Sudbury ;  made  occasional 
fantastic  Speeches ;  and  what  is  far  more  important  for  us, 
took  exact  Notes.  Several  of  his  Speeches  he  has  preserved 
in  writing ;  one,  probably  the  most  fantastic  and  pedantic  of 
all,  he  sent  forth  in  print:  it  relates  to  a  dispute  for  seniority 
that  had  arisen  between  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge ; 
proves  by  unheard-of  arguments  and  erudition,  obsolete  now 
to  all  mortals,  that  Cambridge,  which  was  his  own  Univei-- 
sity,  is  by  far  the  older,  —  older  than  Alfred  himself,  old  as 
the  very  hills  in  a  manner.  Sir  Simonds  had  the  hap[)iness 
to  "shake  hands  with  Mr.  Prynne,"  when  he  came  to  the 
Parliament  Committee  on  his  deliverance  from  prison,  and  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Prynne  on  the  changed  aspects  that  then 
were.  He  wrote  fre(]ucnt  letters  to  'Abraham  Wlieioc'  and 
many  others.  Far  better,  he  almost  daily  dictated  to  his 
.''ecretary,  or  jotted-down  for  him  on  scraps  of  paper,  Nbtts 
of  the  Proceedings  of  tin;  Long  Parliament;  which  Notes 
♦till  exist,  safe  in  th«^  British  Museum;  unknown  seemingly 
to  all  the  learned.  He  was  a  thin  higliffown  character,  of 
eminent  perfection  and  exactitude,  liltle  fit  for  any  solid  busi 
nesa  in  this  world,  yet  by  no  means  without  his  uses  there. 

This  one  use,  had  there  been  no  other,  That  he  took  Note* 
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)f  the  Long  Parliament !  Probably  there  is  much  light 
waiting  us  in  these  Notes  of  his,  were  they  once  disimprisoned 
into  general  legibility.  They  extend,  in  various  forms,  in 
Various  degrees  of  completeness,  to  the  year  1645:  but  in 
that  year,  after  the  victory  of  Naseby,  the  questionable 
course  things  were  taking  gave  offence  to  our  Presbyterian 
Grandison ;  he  sat  mostly  silent,  with  many  thoughts,  and 
forbore  jotting  any  farther.  Two  of  his  written  Speeches 
relate  to  the  confused  negotiations  with  King  Charles  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  are  strong  in  the  Royalist-Presbyterian 
direction.  Colonel  Pride,  in  the  end,  purged  him  out  alto- 
gether, on  the  memorable  6th  of  December  1648  ;  sent  him, 
with  four  or  five  score  others,  'over  to  the  Tavern  called 
Hell,  kept  by  Mr.  Duke,  near  Palaceyard,'  —  in  the  most 
unheard-of  manner  !  For  on  questioning  Mr.  Hugh  Peters, 
who  had  come  across  to  them,  By  what  law  ?  By  what 
shadow  or  vestige  of  any  law,  common  or  statutory,  human 
or  divine,  is  this  unheard-of  thing  done  ?  —  the  candid  Mr. 
Peters,  a  man  of  good  insight  and  considerable  humour  of 
character,  answered  these  much-injured  honourable  gentle- 
men, "  By  the  law  of  Necessity ;  truly  by  the  power  of  the 
sword  ! "  And  they  remained  in  a  nearly  rabid  state  ;  evi- 
dently purged  out,  without  reason  and  without  i-eraedy ;  and 
had  to  retire  to  their  respective  counties,  and  there  rhyme 
the  matter  for  themselves  as  they  could.  Our  poor  Knight, 
Sir  Simonds,  soon  after  died ;  leaving  an  unspotted  pedant 
character,  and  innumerable  Manuscripts  behind  him.  Be- 
sides his  History  of  the  Parliaments  of  Queen  URizabeth,  a 
laborious  compilation,  which  has  since  been  printed,  long  ago, 
and  still  enjoys  a  good  reputation  of  its  sort,  there  are,  as  we 
count,  some  Ninety  and  odd  Volumes  of  his  Papers  still  ex- 
tant in  the  British  Museum ;  very  worthless  some  of  them, 
very  curious  others;  —  among  which  latter,  certain  portions 
jf  his  AtUobiography,  already  known  in  print,^  are  well  worth 
reading ;  and  these  his  Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament  ar« 
1  Biblioiheca  Topographica,  No.  6. 
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perhaps,  to  us  English,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Manu- 
scripts that  exist  there.  Pury's  Notes  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ^  appear  to  be  irretrievably  lost ;  Varney's,  wliich  also 
have  never  yet  been  made  accessible,^  extend  over  only  a 
6hf>rt  early  period  of  the  business :  it  is  on  these  Notes  of 
D'Ewes's,  principally,  that  some  chance  of  understanding  the 
procedure  and  real  character  of  tiie  Long  Parliament  ap- 
pears still  to  depend  for  us.  At  present,  after  shiploads  of 
historical  printing,  it  is  and  remains  mere  darkness  visible ; 
if  in  these  Notes  by  an  accurate  eye-witness  tliere  be  no 
chance  of  light,  then  is  light  anywhere  hopeless,  and  this 
remarkablest  Parliament  that  ever  sat  will  continue  an 
enigma  forever.  In  such  circumsUinces,  we  call  these  Notes 
the  most  interesting  of  tall  Manuscripts.  To  an  English  soul 
who  would  understand  wliat  was  really  memorable  and  god- 
like in  the  History  of  his  G>untry,  distinguishing  the  sjime 
from  what  was  at  bottom  ttnmemorable  and  devil-like;  who 
would  bear  in  everlasting  remembrance  the  doings  of  our 
noble  heroic  men,  and  sink  into  everhisting  oblivion  the 
doings  of  our  loud  ignoble  quacks  and  sham-heroes,  —  what 
other  record  can  be  so  precious  ?     If  English  History  have 

1 '  Mr.  Robinson  asked  me  this  morning,*  Mondav,  12  Jan.  165(>-7,  '  bo- 
'  fore  tlie  Speaker  came,  If  I  took  Notes  at  Scot's  Committee?  I  said,  Yea. 
•  He  told  me  He  had  much  ado  to  forbear  moving  against  my  taking 
'  Notes,  for  it  was  expressly  against  the  Orders  of  the  House.  I  told  him 
'  How  Mr.  Davy  took  Notes  all  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  Sir  Symons 
'  D'Kwos  wrote  great  volumes'  of  the  like. —  Burton's  Diary  (London, 
1828),  i.  341. 

Of  Sir  Simotids's  '  groat  volumes '  we  are  hero  speaking:  but  who  the 
'  Mr.  Davy  '  is?  No  person  of  the  name  of  Davy  sat  in  the  Long  I'arlia- 
ment  at  all;  or  conld  by  possibility  have  taken  Notes!  After  raultifarioui 
examination,  fcnd  bootless  trial  of  various  names  more  or  less  resemblinv 
Piey,  a  sight  of  the  original  M8.  of  the  thing  called  Rurton't  Diary  was  pro- 
.ured;  and  the  name  'Davy'  then  straightway  turned  out  to  be /*«ry. 
INiry,  or  Purry,  poriiaps  now  written  Ptrry,  Alderman  of  Gloucester,  and 
oncn  well  known  as  Member  for  that  City.  But  of  him  or  of  his  NnUs,  on 
repeated  application  there,  no  trace  conld  now  be  found.  If,  &<  is  pos- 
lible,  they  still  exist,  in  the  burind  state,  in  those  regions,  — to  re«u«ciUit« 
<uid  print  them  wore  very  moritxirioui. 

•  Edited  now  (London,  1846)  by  Mr.  Brao«. 
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Tolhing  to  afford  us  concerning  the  Puritan  Parliament  but 
vague  incoherences,  inconceivabilities  and  darkness  visible, 
—  English  History  in  this  Editor's  opinion,  must  be  in  a  poor 
way ! 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  Why  none  of  the  Drj'asdust 
Publishing  Societies,  the  Camden  or  some  other,  has  gone 
mto  these  D'Ewes's  Mss.  in  an  efficient  spirit,  and  fished-up 
somewhat  of  them  ?  Surely  it  is  the  office  of  such  Publish- 
ing Societies.  Now  when  Booksellers  are  falling  irrecover- 
ably into  the  hand-to-mouth  system,  unable  to  publish  any 
thing  that  will  not  repay  them  on  the  morrow  morning;  and 
in  Printed  Literature,  as  elsewhere,  mattere  seem  hastening 
pretty  fast  towards  strange  consummations :  who  else  but  the 
Printing  Societies  is  to  do  it?  They  should  lay  aside  vain 
Twaddle  and  Dilettanteism,  and  address  themselves  to  their 
function  by  real  Labour  and  Insight,  as  above  hinted,  —  of 
which,  alas,  there  is  at  present  little  hope ! 

Unhappily  the  Publishing  Societies,  generally  speaking,  are 
hitherto  '  Dryasdust '  ones ;  almost  a  fresh  nuisance  rather 
than  otherwise.  They  rarely  spend  labour  on  a  business, 
rarely  insight ;  they  consider  that  sham-labour,  and  a  twilight 
of  ignorance  and  buzzard  stupidity,  backed  by  prurient  de- 
sire for  distinction,  with  the  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year, 
will  do  the  turn.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake !  Accordingly  the 
Books  they  print,  intending  them  apparently  to  be  read  by 
fome  class  of  human  creatures,  are  wonderful.  Alas,  they 
have  not  the  slightest  talent  for  knowing,  first  of  all,  what  not 
to  print ;  what,  as  a  thing  dead,  and  incapable  of  ever  inter- 
esting* or  profiting  a  human  creature  more,  ought  not  to  be 
[trinted  again,  to  steal  away  the  valuable  cash,  and  the  inval- 
uable time  and  patience  of  any  man  again  !  It  is  too  bad. 
How  sorrowful  to  see  a  mass  of  printed  Publishings  and  Re- 
publishings,  all  in  clear  white  paper,  bound  in  cloth  and  gold 
ettered ;  concerning  which  you  have  to  acknowledge  that 
there  should  another  artist  be  appointed  to  go  in  the  rear  of 
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them,  to  fork  them  swiftly  into  the  oven,  and  save  all  men's 
resources  from  one  kind  of  waste  at  least.  Mr.  Chad  wick 
proposes  that  sweepers  shall  go  in  the  rear  of  all  horses  in 
London,  and  instantly  sweep-up  their  offal,  before  it  be  tram- 
pled abroad  over  the  pavement  to  general  offence.  Yes  ;  but 
what  sw^eeper  shall  follow  the  Dryasdust  Printing  Societies, 
the  Authors,  Publishers,  and  other  Prurient-Stupids  of  this 
intellectual  Metropolis,  who  are  rising  to  a  great  height  at 
present !  Horse-offal,  say  Chadwick  and  the  Philanthropists 
very  justly,  if  not  at  once  swept-up,  is  trampled  abroad  over 
the  pavements,  into  the  sewers,  into  the  atmosphere,  into  the 
very  lungs  and  hearts  of  the  citizens :  Good  Heavens,  and 
to  think  of  Author-offal,  and  how  it  is  trampled  into  the  very 
souls  of  men  ;  and  how  the  rains  and  the  trunkmakers  do  not 
get  it  abolished  for  years  on  years,  in  some  instances  I 
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A   FRAGMENT   ABOUT  DUKI-8.1 

[1850.] 

DUELLING. 

Duelling,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  very  prevalent ; 
Hor  has  it  abated  in  King  James's.  It  is  one  of  the  sinceri- 
ties of  Human  Life,  which  bursts-through  the  thickest-quilted 
formulas  ;  and  in  Norse-Pagan,  in  Christian,  New-Christian, 
and  all  manner  of  ages,  will,  one  way  or  the  other,  contrive 
to  show  itself. 

A  background  of  wrath,  which  t;an  be  stirred-up  to  the 
murderous  infernal  pitch,  does  lie  in  every  man,  in  every 
creature ;  this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contradicted  ;  — 
which  indeed  is  but  another  phasis  of  the  more  general 
fact,  that  every  one  of  us  is  a  Self,  that  every  one  of  us 
calls  himself  /.  How  can  you  be  a  Self,  and  not  have  ten- 
dencies to  self-defence !  This  background  of  wrath,  —  which 
surely  ought  to  blaze-oat  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  then  as 
nobly  as  possible,  —  may  be  defined  as  no  other  than  the 
general  radical  fire,  in  its  least-elaborated  shape,  whereof 
Life  itself  is  composed.  Its  least-elaborated  shape,  this  flash 
of  accursed  murderous  rage ;  —  as  the  glance  of  mother's- 
love,  and  all  intermediate  warmths  and  energies  and  geniali- 
ties, are  the  same  element  better  elaborated.     Certainly  the 

1  Found  recently  in  Leigh  ffunCs  Jtnimal,  Nos.  1,  8,  6  (Saturday  7th  De- 
.  ember  1850,  et  $eqq.).  Said  there  to  be  '  from  a  Waste-paper  Bag'  of  mine. 
Apparently  some  fraction  of  a  certain  /?w/o>-y  (Failure  of  a  Historj')  of 
famet  J.,  of  which  I  have  indistinct  recollections.  —  (Note  of  1857.) 
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elaboration  is  an  immense  matter,  —  indeed,  is  the  whole 
matter!  But  the  figure,  moreover,  under  which  your  in- 
fernal element  itself  shall  make  its  appearance,  nobly  or  else 
ignobly,  is  very  significant.  From  Indian  Tomahawks,  from 
Irish  Shillelahs,  from  Arkansas  Bowie-knives,  up  to  a  delib- 
erate Norse  Holmgang,  to  any  civilised  Wager  of  Battle,  the 
distance  is  great. 

Certain  small  fractions  of  events  in  this  kind,  which  give 
Hi  a  direct  glance  into  Human  Existence  in  those  days,  are 
perhaps,  in  the  dim  scarcity  of  all  events  that  are  not  dead 
and  torpid,  worth  snatching  from  the  general  leaden  haze  of 
my  erudite  friend,  and  saving  from  bottomless  Nox  for  a 
while. 


No.  I. 

BOLLES    OF    HADGHTON. 

John  Holies,  Esquire,  qr  to  speak  properly,  Sir  John  Holies, 
of  Haughton,  in  Notts;  the  same  Sir  John  whom  we  saw  lately 
made  Comptroller  of  the  Prince's  Ilouseliold  ; — an  indignant 
man,  not  witiiout  some  relation  to  us  here :  John  Holies  in- 
dignantly cjilled  it  '  political  simony  '  this  selling  of  honours  ; 
which  indeed  it  was :  but  what  then  ?  It  was  doable,  it  was 
done  for  others  ;  it  was  desirable  to  John  also,  who  possessed 
the  requisite  cash.  He  was  come  of  London  citizens,  had 
got  broad  lands  and  manors,  Haughton,  Erbj,  and  others  ; 
had  wealth  in  abundance,  —  'his  Cither  used  to  keep  a  troop 
of  players : '  he  now,  in  this  epoch,  for  a  consideration  of 
10,000/.,  gets  himself  made  Earl  of  Clare.  We  invite  our 
rcaclers  to  look  back  some  two-score  years  upon  his  hislory, 
and  notice  slightly  the  following  circumstances  th«rre. 

John  Holies,  Estpiirc,  of  Haughton,  in  Notts,  a  youth  of 
forturie,  ppirit  and  accomplishment,  who  had  already  seen 
service  under  the  Veres,  the  Frobishers,  by  land  and  sea,  did 
in  1591,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  marry  his  fair  neighbour 
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Anne  Stanhope  ;  —  Mistress  Anne  Stanhope,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanhope,  in  those  parts,  from  whom  innumerable 
Chesterfields,  Harringtons  and  other  Stanhopes  extant  to  this 
very  day  descend.  This  fair  Anne  Stanhope,  beautiful  in  her 
fardingales  and  antiquarian  headgear,  had  been  the  lady  of 
John  HoUes's  heart  in  those  old  times  ;  and  he  married  her, 
thinking  it  no  harm.  But  the  Shrewsburys,  of  Worksop, 
took  oifence  at  it.  In  his  father's  time,  who  kept  the  troop 
of  players  and  did  other  things,  John  Holies  had  been  be- 
spoken for  a  daughter  of  the  Shrewsburys ;  and  now  here 
has  he  gone-over  to  the  Stiinhopes,  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Shrewsbury.  Ill  blood  in  consequence ;  ferment  of  high  hu- 
mours ;  a  Montague-and-Capulet  business ;  the  very  retain- 
ers, on  both  sides,  biting  thumbs  at  one  another. 

Pudsey,  a  retainer  on  the  Shrewsbury  Worksop  side,  bit 
his  thumb  at  Orme,  a  retainer  on  the  Holies  Haughton  side ; 
was  called-out  with  drawn  rapier ;  was  slain  on  the  spot,  like 
fiery  Tybalt,  and  never  bit  his  thumb  more.  Orme,  poor 
man,  was  tried  for  murder ;  but  of  course  the  HoUeses  and 
the  Stanhopes  could  not  let  him  be  hanged  ;  they  made  inter- 
est, they  feed  law-counsel,  —  they  smuggled  him  away  to  Ire- 
land, and  he  could  not  be  hanged.  Whereupon  Gervase 
Markham,  a  passably  loose-tongued,  loose-living  gentleman, 
sworn  squire-of-dames  to  the  Dowager  of  Shrewsbury,  took 
upon  himself  to  say  publicly,  "That  John  Holies  was  himself 
privy  to  Pudsey's  murder;  that  John  Holies  himself,  if  jus- 
tice  were   done  ! "     And    thereupon  John   Holies,   at 

Haughton,  in  Notts,  special  date  not  given,  presumable  date 
1594  or  '95,  indited  this  emphatic  Note,  already  known  to 

bome  readers : 

'  For  Gervase  Markham. 

'  Whereas  you  have  said  that  I  was  guilty  of  that  villany 
of  Orme  in  the  death  of  Pudsey,  I  atfirm  that  you  lie,  and 

•  lie  like  a  villain ;  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  make  good 
upon  yourself,  or  upon  any  gentleman  ray  equal  living.  — 

'John  Holles.' 
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Grervase  Markham,  called  upon  in  this  emphatic  way, 
answered,  "Yes,  he  would  fight;  certainly; — and  it  should 
be  in  Worksop  Park,  on  such  a  day  as  would  suit  Holies 
best."  Worksop  Park ;  locked  Park  of  the  Shrewsburys ! 
Holies,  being  in  his  sound  wits,  cannot  consent  to  fight  there ; 
and  Markham  and  the  world  silently  insinuate,  *'  Are  you 
subject  to  niceties  in  your  fighting,  then  ?  Readier,  after  all, 
with  your  tongue  than  with  your  rapier  ?  "  These  new  in- 
tolerabilities  John  Holies  had  to  pocket  as  he  could,  to  keep 
close  in  the  scabbard,  beside  his  rapier,  till  perhaps  a  day 
would  come. 

Time  went  on :  John  Holies  had  a  son ;  then,  in  1597,  a 
second  son,  Denzil  by  name.  Denzil  Holies,  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Denzil :  yes,  reader,  this  is  he ;  come  into  the  world 
not  without  omens !  For  at  his  christening.  Lady  Stanhope, 
glad  matron,  came  as  grandmother  and  godmother ;  and 
Holies,  like  a  dutiful  son-in-law,  escorted  her  homewards 
through  the  Forest  again.  Forest  of  merry  Sherwood, 
where  Robin  Hood  and  others  used  to  inhabit;  that  way 
lies  their  road.  And  now,  riding  so  toward  Shelton  House, 
through  the  glades  of  Sherwood,  whom  should  they  chance  to 
meet  but  Gervase  Markham  also  ambling  along,  with  some 
few  in  his  comj)any  !     Here,  then,  had  the  hour  arrived. 

With  slight  salutation  and  time  of  day,  the  two  parties 
passed  on:  but  Holies,  with  convenient  celerity,  took  leave 
of  his  mother-in-law:  "Adieu,  noble  Madam,  it  is  all 
Btraight  road  now !  "  Waving  a  fond  adieu,  Holies  gallops 
back  through  Sherwood  glades;  overtakes  Markham;  with 
brief  emphasis,  bids  him  dismount,  and  stand  u[>on  his  guard. 
And  so  the  rapiers  are  flashing  and  jingling  in  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood  ;  and  two  men  are  flourishing  and  fencing,  their 
intents  deadly  and  not  cliaritable.  "  Markham,"  cried  Holies, 
'•  giianl  yourself  belter,  or  I  shall  spoil  you  pi*esently ;"  for 
Markham,  thrown  into  a  flurry,  fences  ill ;  in  fsict,  rather 
capers  and  flourishes  than  fences;  his  antagonist  standing 
•teady  in  his  place  the  while,  supple  as  an  eel,  alert  as  a 
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serpent,  and  with  a  stinj?  in  him  too.  See,  in  few  passes, 
our  alert  Holies  has  ended  the  capering  of  Markham ;  has 
pierced  and  spitted  him  through  the  lower  abdominal  regions, 
in  very  important  quarters  of  the  body,  '  coining  out  at  the 
small  of  the  back!'  That,  apparently,  will  do  for  Mark- 
ham;  loose-tongued,  loose-living  Gervase  Markham  lies  low, 
having  got  enough.  Visible  to  us  there,  in  the  glades  of 
ancient  Sherwood,  in  the  depths  of  long-vanished  years  !  0 
Dryasdust,  \vas  there  not  a  Human  Existence  going-on  there 
too;  of  hues  other  than  the  leaden-hazy?  The  fruit-trees 
looked  all  leafy,  blossomy,  my  erudite  friend,  and  the  Life- 
tree  Igdrasil  which  fills  this  Universe ;  and  they  had  not 
yet  rotted  to  brown  peat !  Torpid  events  shall  be  simply 
damnable,  and  continually  claim  oblivion  from  all  souls  ;  but 
the  smallest  fractions  of  events  not  torpid  shall  be  welcome. 
John  Holle.s,  '  with  his  man,  Acton,'  leaving  Markham  in 
this  sated  condition,  ride  home  to  Haughton  with  question- 
able thoughts. 

Nevertheless  Markham  did  •  not  die.  He  was  carried 
home  to  Worksop,  pale,  hopeless ;  pierced  in  important 
quarters  of  the  body:  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  'gath- 
ered a  hundred  retainers  to  apprehend  Holies;*  and  con- 
trariwise the  Earl  of  Sheffield  came  to  Haughton  with  fifty 
retainers  to  protect  Holies  ;  —  and  in  the  mean  while  Mark- 
ham began  to  show  symptoms  of  recovering,  and  the  retain- 
ers dispersed   themselves  again.     Tlie  doctor  declared  thai 

Markham  would  live  ;    but  that,  —  but  that Hei'e,  we 

will  suppose,  the  Doctor  tragi-comically  shook  his  head, 
pleading  the  imperfections  of  language !  Markham  did  live 
long  after;  breaking  several  of  the  commandments,  but  keep- 
ing one  of  them  it  is  charitably  believed.  For  the  rest, 
having  '  vowed  never  to  eat  supper  nor  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment '  till  he  was  revenged  on  Holies,  he  did  not  enjoy 
either  of  those  consolations  in  this  world.^ 

i  The  above  facts  are  given  in  Gerva'e  Holles's  Manuscript  Memoir$  (^ 
&e  Family  of  IToUes  (in  Biographia  Bntannka,  ^  Holies);  a  Maunscript 
which  some  of  our  Dryasdust  Societies  ougiit  to  print. 
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Such  doings  went  forward  in  Sherwood  Forest  and  in 
our  English  Life-arena  elsewhere ;  the  trees  being  as  yet 
all  green  and  leafy. 


No.  IL 

CKOYDON   RACES. 

Sardanapalus  Hay,  and  other  Scotch  favourites  of  King 
James,  have  transiently  gleamed  athwart  us  ;  their  number 
is  in  excess,  not  in  defect.  These  hungry  magnificent  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  Sardanapalus  Hay  is  one,  and  supreme 
Car  another,  are  an  eye-sorrow  to  English  subjects;  and 
sour  looks,  bitter  gibes,  followed  by  duels  within  and  with- 
out the  verge,  keep  his  Majesty's  pacificatory  hand  in  use. 
How  many  duels  has  he  soldered-up,  with  dilficulty :  for 
the  English  are  of  a  grim  humour  when  soured ;  and  the 
Scotch  too  are  fierce  and  proud ;  and  it  is  a  truculent  swash- 
buckler age,  ready  with  its  "stroke,  in  whatever  else  it  may 
be  wanting. 

Scotch  Maxwell,  James  Maxwell,  Usher  of  the  Black  or 
some  kT'nd  of  Rod,  did  he  not,  in  his  insolent  sardonic  way, 
of  which  he  is  capable,  take  a  certain  young  tjistefully  diz- 
ened  English  gentleman  by  the  bandstring,  nay  perhaps  by 
the  earring  and  its  appendage,  by  some  black  ribbon  in  or 
about  the  ear ;  and  so,  by  the  ribbon,  lead  him  out  from  the 
Royal  Presence,  —  as  if  he  had  been  a  nondeijcript  in 
Natural  History;  some  tame  rabbit,  of  unusual  size  and 
aspect,  with  ribl)on  in  its  ear!  Such  touches  of  sardonic 
humour  plea'»e  me  little.  The  Four  Inns  of  Court  were  in 
deadly  emotion  ;  and  fasiiioiiable  Young  England  in  gen- 
eral demandcil  satisfaction,  with  a  growl  that  was  tremendou.i 
enough.  Sardonic  Maxwell  had  to  apologize  in  the  com« 
pletrst  manner, —  and  be  more  wary  in  future  how  Im  h'd- 
out  fashionable  young  gentlemen. 

•*  Beati  pacifici,  Happy  are   the   peacemakers,"  said  Ins 


J 
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Majesty  always.  Good  Majesty  ;  shining  examples  of  jus- 
tice too  he  is  prepared  to  afford  ;  and  has  a  snarl  in  him 
which  caT\  occasionally  bite.  Of"  Crichton  Lord  Sanquhar, 
from  the  pleasant  valley  of  Nith,  —  how  the  Fencing-master 
accidentally  pricked  an  eye  out  of  him,  and  he  forgave  it ; 
how,  much  wrouglit-u[X)n  afterwards,  he  was  at  last  induced 
to  have  the  Fencing-master  assassinated ;  —  and  to  have 
himself  executed  in  Palace  Yard  in  consequence,  and  his 
two  aSsassin  servants  hanged  in  Fleet  Street;  ix)ugh  Border 
eerving-men  of  all  work,  too  unregardful  of  the  gallows  : 
of  this  unadmirable  Crichton  the  whole  world  heard,  not 
without  pity,  and   can  still   hear.* 

This  of  Croydon  Races,  too,  if  we  read  old  Osborne  with 
reflection,  will  become  significant  of  many  things.  How 
the  races  were  going  on,  a  new  delightful  invention  of  that 
age ;  and  Croydon  Heath  was  po[)ulou5  with  multitudes 
come  to  see ;  and  between  James  Ramsay  of  the  Dalhousie 
Ramsays,  and  Philip  Herbert  of  the  Montgomery  Herberts, 
there  rose  sudden  strife;  sharp  passages  of  wit,  —  ending 
in  a  sharp  stroke  of  Ramsay's  switch  over  the  crown  and 
face  of  my  Lord  Montgomery,  the  great  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke's brother,  and  himself  capable  to  be  Earl  Pembroke ! 
It  is  a  fact  of  the  most  astonishing  description  :  undeniable, 
—  though  the  exact  date  and  circumstances  will  now  never 
be  discovered  in  this  world.  It  is  all  vague  as  cloud,  in 
old  Osborne;  lies  off  or  on,  within  sight  of  Prince  Henry's 
Pageant ;  exact  date  of  it  never  to  be  known.  Yet  is  it 
well  recognisable  as  distant  ill-defined  land,  and  no  cloud ; 
not  dream  but  astonishing  fact.  Can  the  reader  sufficiently 
n  Imire  at  it  ?  The  honourable  Phihp  Herbert,  of  the  best 
blood  of  P^ngland,  here  is  he  switched  over  the  crown  by 
an  accursed  Scotch  Ramsay !  We  hear  the  swift-stinging 
descent  of  the  ignominious  horse-switch ;  we  see  the  swift- 
blazing  countenances  of  gods  and  men. 

Instantaneous  shriek,  as  was  inevitable,  rises  near  and 

1  State  Trials. 
▼OL.  IV.  28 
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far:  The  Scotch  insolence,  Scotch  pride  and  hunger,  Scotch 
damnability !  And  '  a  cripple  man,  with  only  the  use  of 
three  fingers,'  crooked  of  shape,  hot  of  temper,  rode  about 
the  field  with  drawn  dagger;  urging  in  a  shrill  manner,  thai 
we  should  prick  every  Scotch  lown  of  them  home  to  their 
own  beggarly  country  again,  or  to  the  Devil,  —  off  Croydon 
Heath,  at  least.  The  name  of  this  shrill  individual,  with 
dagger  grasped  between  two  fingers  and  a  thumb,  was 
'John  Pinchback '  or  Pinchbeck;  and  appears  herein  His- 
tory, with  something  like  golden  lustre,  for  one  moment  and 
no  more.  "Let  us  breakfast  on  them  at  Croydon,"  cries 
Pinchbeck,  in  a  shrill,  inspired  manner ;  "  and  sup  on  them 
at  London  ! "  The  hour  was  really  ominous.  But  Philip 
Herbert,  beautiful  young  man,  himself  of  infirm  temper  and 
given  to  strokes,  stood  firmly  dissuasive :  he  is  in  the  King's 
service,  how  shall  he  answer  it ;  he  was  himself  to  blame 
withal.  And  young  Edward  Sackville  is,  with  his  young 
friend  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  firmly  dissuasive ;  it  is  the  Bruce 
whom  we  saw  at  the  chapel-door,  stepping-out  a  new-made 
knight,  now  here  with  Sackville ;  dear  friends  these,  not 
always  to  be  friends !  But  for  the  present  they  are  firmly 
dissuasive ;  all  considerate  persons  are  dissuasive.  Pinch- 
beck's  dagger   brandishes   itself   in    vain. 

Sits  the  wind  so,  O  Pinchbeck  ?  Sidney's  sister,  Pem- 
broke's mother:  this  is  her  son,  and  he  stands  a  switch  ?  — 
Yes,  my  shrill  crookbacked  friend,  to  avoid  huge  riot  and 
calamity,  he  does  so:  and  I  see  a  massive  nobleness  in  the 
man,  which  thou,  egregious  cock  of  bantam,  wilt  never  in 
this  world  comprehend,  but  only  craw  over  in  thy  shrill 
•way.  Hamsay  and  the  Scots,  and  all  persons,  rode  holne 
unharmed  that  night ;  and  my  shrill  friend  gnidually  eom- 
posed  himself  again.  Philip  IlerbtTt  may  exp<^ct  knight- 
hoods, lordhoods,  court-promotions  :  neither  did  his  heroir 
mother  'tear  her  hair,'  I  think,  to  any  great  extent,  —  ex 
cept  in  the  imaginations  of  Osborne,  Pinchbeck  and  suck 
like. 
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This  was  the  scene  of  Croydon  Races  ;  a  fact,  and  signifi- 
cant of  many  facts,  that  hangs-out  for  us  like  a  cloud-island, 
and  is  not  cloud.^ 


No.  m. 

SIB    THOMAS    DUTTON   AND    SIR   HATTON    CHEEK. 

His  Majesty,  as  I  perceive  in  spite  of  calumnies,  was  not 
a  *  coward  ; '  see  how  he  behaved  in  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
and  elsewhere.  But  he  knew  the  value,  to  all  persons,  and 
to  all  interests  of  persons,  of  a  whole  skin ;  how  unthrifty 
everywhere  is  any  solution  of  continuity,  if  it  can  be  avoided! 
He  struggled  to  preside^  pacifically  over  an  age  of  some  fe- 
rocity much  given  to  wrangling.  .  Peace  here,  if  possible  ; 
skins  were  not  made  for  mere  slitting  and  slashing !  You 
that  are  for  war,  cannot  you  go  abroad,  and  fight  the  Papist 
Spaniards  ?  Over  in  the  Netherlands  there  is  always  fight- 
ing enoughs  You  that  are  of  ruffling  humour,  gather  your 
truculent  ruffians  together  ;  make  yourself  colonels  over 
them  ;  go  to  the  Netherlands,  and  fight  your  bellyful ! 

Which  accordingly  many  do,  earning  deathless  war-laurels 
for  the  moment ;  and  have  done,  and  will  continue  doing,  in 
th6se  generations.  Our  gallant  Veres,  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
tjje  others,  it  has  long  been  their  way :  gallant  Cecil,  to  be 
called  Earl  of  Wimbledon ;  gallant  Sir  John  Burroughs, 
gallant  Sir  Hatton  Cheek,  —  it  is  still  their  way.  Deathless 
military  renowns  are  gathered  there  in  this  manner ;  death- 
less for  the  moment.  Did  not  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  young 
hard  days,  bear  arms  very  manfully  as  a  private  soldado 
there  ?  Ben,  who  now  writes  learned  plays  and  court-masks 
as  Poet  Laureate,  served  maifully  with  pike  and  sword 
there  for  his  groat  a  day  with  rations.     And  once  when  a 

1  Francis  Osborne's  TYadUional  MemoridU  on  the  Rtign  of  Jamet  the 
Firtt  (Reprinted  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  the  Court  of  James  I. 
Edinburgh,  1811),  pp  '220-227. 
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Spanish  soldier  carae  strutting  forward  between  the  lines, 
flourishing  his  weapon,  and  defying  all  persons  in  general,  — 
Ben  stept  forth,  as  I  hear  ;  *  fenced  that  braggart  Spaniard, 
since  no  other  would  do  it ;  and  ended  by  soon  slitting  him 
in  two,  and  so  silencing  him !  Ben's  war-tuck,  to  judge  by 
the  flourish  of  his  pen,  must  have  had  a  very  dangerous 
stroke  in  it. 

*  Swashbuckler  age,'  we  said ;  but  the  expression  was  in* 
correct,  except  as  a  figure.  Bucklers  went  out,  fifty  years  ago, 
*  about  the  twentieth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; '  men  do  not  now 
swash  with  them,  or  fight  in  that  way.  Iron  armour  has 
mostly  gone  out,  except  in  mere  pictures  of  soldiers :  King 
James  said.  It  was  an  excellent  invention  ;  you  could  get  no 
harm  in  it,  and  neither  could  you  do  any.  Bucklers,  either 
for  horse  or  foot,  are  quite  gone.  Yet  old  Mr.  Stowe,  good 
chronicler,  can  recollect  when  every  gentleman  had  his  buck- 
ler :  and  at  length  every  serving-man  and  City  dandy. 
Smithfield,  —  still  a  waste  field,  full  of  puddles  in  wet 
weather,  —  was  in  those  days  full  of  buckler-duels,  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  in  the  dry  season  ;  and  was  called  Ruff- 
ian's Rig,  or  some  such  name. 

A  man,  in  those  days,  bought  his  buckler,  of  gilt  Iciither 
and  wood,  at  the  haberdasher's  ;  '  hung  it  orer  his  back,'by 
a  strap  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his  sword  in  front.'  Ele- 
gant men  6howe<l  what  taste,  or  sense  of  poetic  beauty,  was 
in  them,  by  the  fasliioji  of  their  bjcklcr.  With  Spanish 
beaver,  with  Kfarclie<l  ruff,  and  elegant  Spanish  cloak,  with 
elegant  buckler  hanging  at  his  back,  a  man,  if  his  mousta- 
chios  and  boots  -wwe  in  good  order,  stepped  forth  with  some 
satisfaction.  Full  of  stninge  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the 
pard ;  a  decidedly  truculent-looking  figure.  Jostle  liim  in 
the  street  thoroughfares,  accidentally  splash  his  boots  as  you 
pass,  —  by  Heaven,  the  buckler  gets  u|>on  his  arm,  the  sword 
flashes  in  his  fist,  with  oaths  enough  ;  and  you  too  being 
1  Life  of  Ben  .loiMoa. 
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ready,  there  is  a  noifec !  Clink,  clank,  death  and  fury ;  all 
persons  gathering  round,  and  new  quarrels  springing  from 
this  one!  And  Dogberry  comes  up  with  the  town-guard? 
And  the  shopkeepers  hastily  close  their  shops  ?  Nay,  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  says  Mr.  Howe :  these  buckler-fights 
amount  only  to  noise,  for  most  part ;  the  jingle  of  iron 
against  tin  and  painted  leather.  Ruffling  swashers  strutting 
along,  with  big  oaths  and  whiskers,  delight  to  pick  a  quarrel ; 
but  the  rule  is,  you  do  not  thrust,  you  do  not  strike  below 
the  waist ;  and  it  was  oftenest  a  dry  duel  —  mere  noise,  as 
of  working  tinsmiths,  with  profane  swearing !  Empty  vapour- 
ing bully-rooks  and  braggarts,  they  encumber  the  thorough- 
fares mainly.  Dogberry  and  Verges  ought  to  apprehend 
them.  I  have  seen,  in  Smithfield  on  a  dry  holiday,  '  thirty 
of  them  on  a  side,'  fighting  and  hammering  as  if  for  life ; 
and  was  not  at  the  pains  ^  to  look  at  them,  the  blockheads ; 
their  noise  as  the  mere  beating  of  old  ketties  to  me ! 

The  truth  is,  serving-men  themselves,  and  City  appren- 
tices had  got  bucklers ;  and  the  duels,  no  death  following, 
ceased  to  be  sublime.  About  fifty  years  ago,  serious  men 
took  to  fighting  with  rapiers,  and  the  buckler  fell  away. 
Holies  in  Sherwood,  as  we  saw,  fought  with  rapier,  and  he 
soon  spoiled  Markham.  Rapier  and  dagger  especially  ;  that 
is  a  more  silent  duel,  but  a  terribly  serious  one !  Perhaps 
the  reader  will  like  to  take  a  view  of  one  such  serious  duel 
in  those  days,  and  therewith  close  this  desultory  chapter. 

It  was  at  the  siege  of  Juliers,  in  the  Netherlands  wars,  of 
the  year  1610;*  we  give  the  date,  for  wars  are  perpetual, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  Netherlands.     At  one  of  the  storm-par- 

i  Stowe's  Chronicle,  and  Howe's  Continaation,  1024,  &c. 

'  Siege  began  in  the  latter  eni  of  Jnly  1610;  ended  victoriously,  4th 
September  following :  principa'.  assaults  were,  10th  August  and  14th 
August;  in  one  of  which  this  affair  of  ours  must  have  taken  rise.  Siege 
commanded  by  Christian  of  Anhalt,  a  famed  Protestant  Captain  of  those 
.imes.  Henri  IV.  of  France  was  assassinated  while  setting-out  for  thii 
•iege ;  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  there ;  '  Dutch  troops,  French,  Eng- 
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ties  of  the  siege  of  Juliers,  the  gallant  Sir  Hatton  Chees 
above  alluded  to,  a  superior  officer  of  the  English  force 
which  fights  there  under  my  Lord  Cecil,  that  shall  be  Wim- 
bledon ;  the  gallant  Sir  Hatton,  I  say,  being  of  hot  temper, 
superior  officer,  and  the  service  a  storm-party  on  some  bast- 
ion or  demilune,  speaks  sharp  word  of  command  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dutton,  the  officer  under  him,  who  also  is  proba!)ly 
of  hot  temper  in  this  hot  moment.  Sharp  word  of  command 
to  Dutton  ;  and  the  movement  not  proceeding  rightly,  sharp 
word  of  rebuke.  To  which  Dutton,  with  kindled  voice, 
answers  something  sharp  ;  is  answered  still  more  sharply 
with  voice  high-flaming;  —  whereat  Dutton  suddenly  holds- 
in  ;  says  merely,  "  He  is  under  military  duty  here,  but  per- 
haps will  not  always  be  so ; "  and  rushing  forward,  does  his 
order  silently,  the  best  he  can.  His  order  done,  Dutton 
straightway  lays  down  his  commission  ;  packs  up,  that  night, 
and  returns  to  P^ngland. 

vSir  Hatton  Cheek  prosecutes  his  work  at  the  siege  of  Ju- 
liers ;  gallantly  assists  at  tlie  taking  of  Juliers,  triumphant 
over  all  the  bastions  and  half-moons  there ;  but  hears  withal 
that  Dutton  is,  at  home  in  Enghind,  defaming  him  as  a  chol- 
eric tyrant  and  so  forth.  Dreadful  news  ;  which  brings  some 
biliary  attack  on  tlie  gallant  man,  and  reduces  him  to  a  bed 
of  sickness.  Hardly  recovered,  he  despatches  message  to 
Dutton,  That  he  will  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
company,  with  arms  and  seconds  ready,  on  some  neutral 
ground,  —  Calais  sands  for  instance,  —  at  an  early  day,  if 
convenient.  Convenient ;  yes,  as  dinner  to  the  hinigrv  ! 
answers  Dutton  ;  and  time,  place  and  circumstances  are  rap- 
idly enough  agreed  upon. 

And  so,  on  Calais  sands.  In  a  winter  morning  of  the  year 

lish  and  Germnn '  (Brnndeiihurpor*  nnd  Pfnh-NeuburKcrs  chiefly,  r«r»T/j 
Kaiser  Rodolf  IL  nnd  liis  unjust  spiznro  of  flio  Town)  '  fought  with  tlio 
greatest  unity.'  Proludo  to  tho  Thirty- Years  War,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sotirci-K  of  it,  this  (Controversy  alwut  Juliers.  (Carl  Friedrtcl 
?Mili:  AUfftmeiM  PreuuUcke  StaaU-Oetchuhte,  4to,  Ilalte,  1703,  lii.  602- 
Itl.) 
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1610,  this  is  what  we  see,  most  authentically,  through  the 
lapse  of  dim  Time.  Two  gentlemen  stript  to  the  shirt  and 
waistband ;  in  the  two  hands  of  each  a  rapier  and  daggel 
clutched  ;  their  looks  sufficiently  serious  !  The  seconds,  hav- 
ing stript,  equipt,  and  fairly  overhauled  and  certified  them, 
are  just  about  retiring  from  the  measured  fate-circle,  not 
without  indignation  that  they  are  forbidden  to  fight.  Two 
gentlemen  in  this  alarming  posture  ;  of  whom  the  Universe 
knows,  has  known,  and  will  know  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  of  choleric  humour,  and  assisted  in  the  Netherlands 
wars  !  They  are  evidently  English  human  creatures,  in  the 
height  of  silent  fury,  and  measured  circuit  of  fate  ;  whom  we 
here  audibly  name  once  more,  Sir  Hatton  Cheek,  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  knights  both,  soldadoes  both.  Ill-fated  English  hu- 
man creatures,  what  horrible  confusion  of  the  Pit  is  this  ? 

Button,  though  in  suppressed  rage,  the  seconds  about  to 
withdraw,  will  explain  some  things  if  a  word  were  granted. 
"  No  words,"  says  the  other  ;  "  stand  on  your  guard  1 "  bran- 
dishing his  rapier,  grasping  harder  his  dagger.  Button,  now 
silent  too,  is  on  his  guard.  Good  Heavens  :  after  some  brief 
flourishing  and  flashing,  —  the  gleam  of  the  swift  clear  steel 
playing  madly  in  one's  eyes,  —  they,  at  the  first  pass,  plunge 
home  on  one  another ;  home,  with  beak  and  claws  ;  home  to 
the  very  heart !  Cheek's  rapier  is  through  Button's  throat 
from  before,  and  his  dagger  is  through  it  from  behind,  —  the 
windpipe  miraculously  missed  ;  and,  in  the  same  instant, 
Button's  rapier  is  through  Cheek's  body  from  before,  his 
dagger  through  his  back  from  behind,  —  lungs  and  life  not 
missed  ;  and  the  seconds  have  to  advance,  '  pull  out  the  four 
bloody  weapons,'  disengage  that  hell-embrace  of  theirs.  This 
is  serious  enough !  Cheek  reels,  his  life  fast  flowing ;  but 
still  rushes  rabid  on  Button,  who  merely  parries,  skips  ;  till 
Cljeek  reels  down,  dead  in  his  rage.  "  He  had  p"  bloody 
burial  there  that  morning,"  says  my  ancient  friend.*  He 
irUl  assist  no  more  in  the  Netherlands  or  other  wars. 
>  Wilson  (  in  Kennet),  ii.  68i. 
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Such  scene  does  History  disclose,  as  in  sunbeams,  as  in 
blazing  hell-fire,  on  Calais  sands,  in  the  raw  winter  morning; 
then  drops  the  blanket  of  centuries,  of  everlasting  Night, 
over  it,  and  passes  on  elsewhither.  Gallant  Sir  Hatton 
Cheek  lies  buried  there,  and  Cecil  of  Wimbledon,  son  of 
Burleigh,  will  have  to  seek  another  supeiior  officer.  What 
became  of  the  living  Dutton  afterwards,  I  have  never  to  tiiu 
moment  had  the  least  hint. 
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["  Dear  P.,  —  Not  having  anj-thing  of  my  own  which  I  could  conlrit- 
ate  (as  is  my  wish  and  dut\-)  to  this  pious  Adventure  of  yours,  and  not 
being  able  in  these  busy  days  to  get  anything  ready,  I  decide  to  offer  you 
ft  bit  of  an  Excerpt  from  that  singuhir  Conspectus  of  England,  latelj'  writ- 
ten, not  }-et  printed,  by  Professor  Exechiel  Peasemeal,  a  dii*tinguished 
American  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Peasemeal  will  excuse  my  printing  it  here. 
His  Conspectus,  a  work  of  some  extent,  has  already  been  crowned  by  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Buncombe,  which  includes,  as  you  know,  the 
chief  thinkers  of  the  New  World;  and  it  will  probably  be  printed  entire 
in  their  'Transactions'  one  day.  Meanwhile  let  your  readers  have  the 
first  taste  of  it;  and  much  good  may  it  do  them  and  you!  "  —  T.  C.] 

Music  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels;  in  fiict, 
nothing  among  the  utterances  allowed  to  man  is  felt  to  be  so 
divine.  It  brings  us  near  to  the  Infinite ;  we  look  for  mo- 
ments, across  the  cloudy  elements,  into  the  eternal  Sea  of 
Light,  when  song  leads  and  inspires  us.  Serious  nations,  all 
nations  that  can  still  listen  to  the  mandate  of  Nature,  have 
prized  song  and  music  as  the  highest ;  as  a  vehicle  for  wor- 
ship, for  prophecy,  and  for  whatsoever  in  them  was  divine. 
Their  singer  was  a  votes,  admitted  to  the  council  of  the  uni- 
verse, friend  of  the  gods,  and  choicest  benefactor  to  man. 

Reader,  it  was  actually  so  in  Greek,  in  Roman,  in  Mos- 
lem, Christian,  most  of  all  in  Old-Hebrew  times:  and  if  you 
look  how  it  now  is,  you  will  find  a  change  that  should  aston- 
ish you.  Good  Heavens,  from  a  Psalm  of  Asaph  to  a  seat 
at  tlie  London  Opera  in  the  Ilaymarket,  what  a  road  have 

'  Kkei'sake  for  1852.  —  The  'd^ar  P.'  there,  I  recollect,  was  my  old 
Viend  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall);  and  his  'pious  Adventure'  had  refer- 
ence to  that  same  Publication,  under  touching  human  circumstances 
»hich  had  lately  arisen. 
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men  travelled  I  The  waste  that  is  made  in  music  is  proba« 
bly  among  the  saddest  of  all  our  squanderings  of  God's  gifts. 
Music  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  avowedly  mad,  di- 
vorced from  sense  and  the  reality  of  things;  and  rims  about 
now  as  an  open  Bedlamite,  for  a  good  many  generations 
back,  bragging  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  sense  and 
reality,  but  with  fiction  and  delirium  only ;  and  stares  with 
unaffected  amazement,  not  able  to  suppress  an  elegant  burst 
of  witty  laughter,  at  my  suggesting  tlie  old  fact  to  her. 

Fact  nevertheless  it  is,  forgotten,  and  fallen  ridiculous  as 
it  may  be.  Tyrtaeus,  who  had  a  little  music,  did  not  sing 
Barbers  of  Seville,  but  the  need  of  beating  back  one's  coun- 
try's enemies  ;  a  most  true  song,  to  which  the  hearts  of  men 
did  burst  responsive  into  fiery  melody,  followed  by  fiery 
strokes  before  long.  Sophocles  also  sang,  and  showed  in 
grand  dramatic  rhythm  and  melody,  not  a  fable  but  a  fact, 
the  best  he  could  interpret  it ;  the  judgments  of  Eternal 
Destiny  upon  the  erring  sons  of  men.  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
all  noble  poets  were  priests  as  well ;  and  sang  the  tntest 
(which  was  also  the  divinest)  they  had  been  privileged  to 
discover  here  below.  To  '  sing  the  praise  of  God,'  that,  you 
will  find,  if  you  can  interpret  old  words,  and  see  what  new 
things  they  mean,  was  always,  and  will  always  be,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  singer.  He  who  forsakes  that  business,  and. 
wasting  our  divinest  gifts,  sings  the  praise  of  Chaos,  what 
shall  we  say  of  him ! 

David,  king  of  Judah,  a  soul  inspired  by  divine  music  and 
much  other  heroism,  was  wont  to  pour  himself  in  song;  he. 
with  seer's  eye  and  heart,  discerned  the  Godlike  amid  the 
Human;  struck  tones  that  were  an  echo  of  the  sphere-har- 
monies, and  are  still  felt  to  be  such.  Reader,  art  thou  on.- 
of  a  thousand,  able  still  to  rend  a  Psalm  of  David,  and  cj»tch 
(iome  echo  of  it  through  the  old  dim  centuries;  feeling  (iw 
off,  in  thy  own  heart,  what  it  once  was  to  other  hearts  inail<' 
w  thine?  To  sing  it  attempt  not,  for  it  is  imi>ossible  in  ihi^ 
lat«  time ;  only  know  that  it  once  was  sung.     Then  go  to 
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the  Opera,  and   hear,   with   unspeakable   reflections,   what 
things  men  now  sing!         *         *         * 

Of  the  Haymarket  Opera  my  account,  in  fine,  is  this : 
Lustres,  candelabras,  painting,  gilding  at  discretion ;  a  hall 
as  of  the  Caliph  Alraschid,  or  him  that  commanded  the 
slaves  of  the  Lamp ;  a  hall  as  if  litted-up  by  tlie  genii,  re- 
gardless of  expense.  Upholsteiy,  and  the  outlay  of  human 
capital,  could  do  no  more.  Artists,  too,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  got  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  regard- 
less likewise  of  expense,  to  do  dancing  and  singing,  some  of 
them  even  geniuses  in  their  ccaft.  One  singer  in  particular, 
called  Coletti  or  some  such  name,  seemed  to  me,  by  the  CJist 
of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  by  his  general  bearing, 
so  far  as  I  could  read  it,  to  be  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent 
sensibilities,  of  delicate  intuitions,  just  sympathies  ;  origi- 
nally an  almost  poetic  soul,  or  man  of  genius,  as  vve  term 
it ;  stamped  by  Nature  as  capable  of  far  other  work  than 
squalling  here,  like  a  blind  Samson,  to  make  the  Philistines 
sport ! 

Nay,  all  of  them  had  aptitudes,  perhaps  of  a  distinguished 
kind  ;  and  must,  by  their  own  and  other  people's  labour, 
have  got  a  training  equal  or  superior  in  toilsomeness,  earnest 
assiduity,  and  patient  travail,  to  what  breeds  men  to  the 
most  arduous  trades.  I  speak  not  of  kings,  grandees,  or  the 
like  show-figures;  but  few  soldiers,  judges,  men  of  letters, 
can  have  had  such  pains  taken  with  them.  The  very  ballet- 
girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  round  them,  were  perhaps 
little  short  of  miraculous  ;  whirling  and  spinning  there  in 
strange  mad  vortexes,  and  then  suddenly  fixing  themselves 
motionless,  each  upon  her  left  or  right  great  toe,  with  the 
other  leg  stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  —  as 
if  you  had  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  by  one  of  their 
points,  a  pair,  or  rather  a  multitudinous  cohort,  of  mad 
restlessly  jumping  and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  bidden  them 
rest,  with  opened  blades,  and  stand  still,  in  tbd  Devil's  name  1 
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A  truly  notable  motion ;  marvellous,  almost  miraculous,  wer6 
not  the  people  there  so  used  to  it.  Motion  peculiar  to  the 
Opera  ;  perhaps  the  ugliest,  and  surely  one  of  the  mo-;t  diffi- 
cult, ever  tiiught  a  female  creature  in  this  world.  Nature 
abhors  it ;  but  Art  does  at  least  admit  it  to  border  on  the 
impossible.  One  little  Cerito,  or  Taglioni  the  Second,  that 
night  when  I  was  there,  went  bounding  from  the  floor  as  if 
she  had  been  made  of  Indian-rubber,  or  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  and  inclined  by  positive  levity  to  bolt  through  the  ceil- 
ing ;  perhaps  neither  Semiramis  nor  Catherine  the  Second 
liad  bred  herself  so  carefully. 

Such  talent,  and  such  martyrdom  of  training,  gathered 
from  the  four  winds,  was  now  here,  to  do  its  feat  and  be  paid 
for  it.  Regardless  of  expense,  indeed !  The  purse  of  For- 
tunatus  seemed  to  have  opened  itself,  and  the  divine  art  of 
Musical  Sound  and  Rhythmic  Motion  was  welcomed  with  an 
explosion  of  all  the  magnificences  which  the  other  arts,  fine 
and  coarse,  could  achieve.  For  you  are  to  think  of  some 
Rossini  or  Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too :  to  say  notiiing  of 
the  Stanfields,  and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  machinists,  engi- 
neers, enterprisers  ;  —  fit  to  have  taken  Gibraltar,  written 
the  History  of  England,  or  reduced  Ireland  into  Industrial 
Regiments,  had  they  so  set  their  minds  to  it ! 

Alas,  and  of  all  these  notable  or  noticeable  human  talents, 
and  excellent  perseverances  and  energies,  backed  by  moun- 
tains of  weahh,  and  led  by  the  divine  art  of  Music  and 
Rhythm  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  them  and  us,  what  was 
to  be  the  issue  here  this  evening?  An  hour's  amusement, 
not  amusing  either,  but  wearisome  and  dreary,  to  a  higli- 
tlizened  select  populace  of  male  and  femjile  |Kjrsons,  who 
setined  to  me  not  much  worth  amusing!  Couhl  any  one 
have  pealed  into  their  hearts  once,  one  true  tiiought,  and 
glimpse  of  Self- vision  :  "  High-dizened,  most  exjicnsive  per- 
sons,  Aristocracy  so-called,  or  Jiesl  of  the  World,  ueware, 
beware  what  proofs  you  are  giving  here  of  bettcrness  and 
bestiiess  I "     Ahd  then  the  salutary  pang  of   conscience  in 
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reply:  "A  select  populace,  with  money  in  it*  purse,  and 
drilled  a  little  by  the  posture-master :  good  Heavens  !  if  that 
were  what,  here  and  everywhere  in  God's  Creation,  I  am  ? 
And  a  world  all  dying  because  I  am,  and  show  myself  to  be, 
and  to  have  long  been,  even  that  ?  John,  the  carriage,  the 
carriage ;  swift !  Let  me  go  home  in  silence,  to  reflection, 
perhaps  to  sackcloth  and  ashes  ! "  This,  and  not  amuse- 
ment, would  have  profited  those  high-dizened  persons. 

Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  get  from  Euterpe 
and  Melpomene.  These  two  Muses,  sent-for  regardless  of 
expense,  I  could  see,  were  but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind  of  ser- 
vice which  I  judged  to  be  Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties 
of  both  sexes  used  their  opera-glasses,  you  could  notice,  not 
entirely  for  looking  at  the  stage.  And,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  light,  in  this  explosion  of  all  the  upholsteries,  and  the 
human  fine  arts  and  coarse,  was  magical ;  and  made  your  fair 
one  an  Armida,  —  if  you  liked  her  better  so.  Nay,  certain 
old  Improper-Females  (of  quality),  in  their  rouge  and  jew- 
els, even  these  looked  some  reminiscence  of  enchantment ; 
and  I  saw  this  and  the  other  lean  domestic  Dandy,  with  icy 
smile  on  his  old  worn  face  ;  this  and  the  other  Marquis  Cha- 
tabagues.  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like  foreign  Dignitary, 
tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  females,  grinning  there  awhile, 
with  dyed  moustachios  and  macassar-oil  graciosity,  and  then 
tripping  out  again ;  —  and,  in  fact,  I  perceived  that  Coletti 
and  Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts  were  a  mere  accompani- 
ment here. 

Wonderful  to  see ;  and  sad,  if  you  had  eyes !  Do  but 
iliink  of  it.  Cleopatra  threw  pearls  into  her  drink,  in  mere 
waste ;  which  was  reckoned  foolish  of  her.  But  here  had 
the  Modern  Aristocracy  of  men  brought  the  divinest  of  its 
Arts,  heavenly  Music  itself;  and,  pilmg  all  the  upholsteries 
and  ingenuities  that  other  human  art  c«)uld  do,  had  ligiitcd 
them  into  a  bonfire  to  illuminate  an  hour's  flirtation  of  Chata- 
Uague^,  Mahogany,  and  these  improper  persons !  Never 
ID  Nature  had  I  seen  such  waste  before.     O  Coletti,  you 
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whose  inborn  melody,  once  of  kindred,  as  I  judged,  to  '  the 
Melodies  Eternal,'  might  have  valiantly  weeded-out  this  and 
the  other  false  thing  from  the  ways  of  inen,  and  made  a  bit 
of  God's  Creation  more  melodious, —  they  have  purchased 
you  away  from  that ;  chained  you  to  the  wheel  of  Prince 
Mahogany's  chariot,  and  here  you  make  sport  for  a  macassar 
Chatabagues  and  his  improper-females  past  the  prime  of 
life !  Wretched  spiritual  Nigger,  oh,  if  you  had  some  gen- 
ius, and  were  not  a  born  Nigger  with  mere  appetite  for 
pumpkin,  should  you  have  endured  such  a  lot?  I  lament 
for  you  beyond  all  other  expenses.  Other  expenses  are 
light ;  you  are  the  Cleopatra's  pearl  that  should  not  have 
been  flung  into  Mahogany's  claret-cup.     And   llossini,  too, 

and  Mozart  and  Bellini Oh,  Heavens  1   when  I  think 

that  Music  too  is  condemned  to  be  mad,  and  to  burn  herself, 
to  this  end,  on  such  a  funeral  pile,  —  your  celestial  Opera- 
house  grows  dark  and  infernal  to  me  !  Behind  its  glitter 
stalks  the  shadow  of  Eternal  Death  ;  through  it  too,  I  look 
not  'up  into  the  divine  eye,'  as  Richter  has  it,  'but  down  into 
the  bottomless  eye-socket'  —  not  up  towards  God,  Heaven, 
and  the  Throne  of  Truth,  but  too  truly  down  towards  Fal- 
sity, Vacuity,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  Everlasting  De- 
spair.        ♦         •         ♦ 

Good  sirs,  surely  I  by  no  means  expect  the  Opera  will 
abolish  itself  this  year  or  the  next.  But  if  you  ask  mc, 
Why  heroes  are  not  born  now,  why  heroisms  are  not  done 
now  ?  I  will  answer  you  :  It  is  a  world  all  calculated  for 
strangling  of  heroisms.  At  tvery  ingress  into  life,  the  genius 
of  the  world  lies  in  wait  for  heroisms,  and  by  seduction  or 
compulsion  unweariedly  do<;8  its  utmost  to  pervert  them  or 
extinguish  them.  Yes  ;  to  its  Hells  of  sweating  tailors,  dis- 
tressed needlewomen  and  the  like,  this  Opera  of  yours  is 
the  appropriate  Heaven!  Of  a  truth,  if  you  will  read  a 
Psalm  of  Asaph  till  you  understand  it,  and  tlien  como 
hither  and  hear  the  Ilo.i8ini-and-Ct)letli  Psalm,  you  will  find 
the  ages  have  altered  a  good  deal.         •         •         • 
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Nor  do  I  wish  all  men  to  become  Psalmist  Asaphs  and 
fanatic  Hebrews.  Far  other  is  my  wish ;  far  other,  and 
wider,  is  now  my  notion  of  this  Universe.  Populations  of 
■tern  faces,  stem  as  any  Hebrew,  but  capable  withal  of  burst- 
ing into  inextinguishable  laughter  on  occasion  :  —  do  you 
understand  that  new  and  better  form  of  character  ?  Laugh- 
ter also,  if  it  come  from  the  heart,  is  a  heavenly  thing.  But, 
at  least  and  lowest,  I  would  have  you  a  Population  abhor- 
ring phantasms  ;  —  abhorring  unveracity  in  all  things  ;  and 
in  your  "  amusements,"  which  are  voluntary  and  not  com- 
pulsory things,  abhorring  it  most  impatiently  of  alL    •    ♦    • 
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PROJECT  OF  A  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF   SCOT- 
TISH PORTRAITS.' 

[1854.] 

To  David  Laing,  Esquire,  (Fellow  of  the  Soctett/ of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,)  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Chelsea,  8d  May  1854. 

"With  regard  to  that  General  Exhibition  of  Scottish  His- 
torical PoHraits,  it  is  certain  there  are  many  people  more 
qualified  to  speak  than  I.  In  fact,  it  has  never  been  with 
me  more  than  an  aspiration  ;  an  ardent  wish,  rather  with- 
out much  hope:  to  make  it  into  an  executable  project,  there 
are  needed  far  other  capacities  and  opjwrtunities  than  mine. 
However,  you  shall  at  once  hear  what  my  crude  notions  on 
the  subject  are  or  have  been,  since  you  wish  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  I  have  to  tell  you,  as  a  fact  of  personal 
experience,  that  in  all  my  poor  Historical  investigations  it 
has  been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  ])riinary  wants  to 
procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  incpiired  after : 
a  good  Portrait  if  such  exists;  failing  that,  even  an  indiffer- 
ent if  sincere  one.  In  short,  any  representation,  made  by 
a  faithful  human  creature,  of  that  Face  and  Figure,  which 
he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  which  I  can  never  see  with  mine, 
is  now  valuable  to  me,  and  much  better  than  none  at  all. 
This,  which  is  my  own  deep  experience,  I  believe  to  be,  in 
a  deeper  or  less  deep  degree,  the  universal  one  ;  and  that 

1  Printod  in  Proceedings  of  (A<  Sodetji  <if  Antiquaru$  qf  BcoUand,  vol.  L 
Part  S  (4to,  Edinburgh,  1865). 
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every  student  and  reader  of  Historj,  who  strives  earnestly 
to  conceive  for  himself  what  manner  of  Fact  and  Man  this 
or  the  other  vague  Historical  Name  can  have  been,  will,  as 
the  first  and  directest  indication  of  all,  search  eagerly  for  a 
Portrait,  for  all  the  reasonable  Portraits  there  are ;  and 
never  rest  till  he  have  made  out,  if  possible,  what  the  man's 
natural  face  was  hke.  Often  I  have  found  a  Portrait  supe- 
rior in  real  instruction  to  half-a-dozen  written  '  Biographies,' 
as  Biographies  are  written ;  —  or  rather,  let  me  say,  I  have 
found  that  the  Portrait  was  as  a  small  lighted  candle  by 
which  the  Biographies  could  for  the  first  time  be  read,  and 
some  human  interpretation  be  made  of  them ;  the  Biogra- 
phied  Personage  no  longer  an  empty  impossible  Phantasm, 
or  distracting  Aggregate  of  inconsistent  rumours  —  (in  which 
state,  alas  his  usual  one,  he  is  worth  nothing  to  anybody, 
except  it  be  as  a  dried  thistle  for  Pedants  to  thrash,  and  for 
men  to  fly  out  of  the  way  of),  —  but  yielding  at  last  some 
features  which  one  could  admit  to  be  human.  Next  in 
directness  are  a  man's  genuine  Letters,  if  he  have  left  any, 
and  you  can  get  to  read  them  to  the  bottom :  of  course,  a 
man's  actions  are  the  most  complete  and  indubitable  stamp 
of  him ;  but  without  these  aids,  of  Portraits  and  Letters, 
they  are  in  themselves  so  infinitely  abstruse  a  stamp,  and 
so  confused  by  foreign  rumour  and  false  tradition  of  them, 
as  to  be  oftenest  undecipherable  with  certainty. 

This  kind  of  value  and  interest  I  may  take  as  the  highest 
pitch  of  interest  there  is  in  Historical  Portraits  ;  this,  which 
the  zealous  and  studious  Historian  feels  in  them :  and  one 
may  say,  all  men,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  '  Historian$ ' 
(which  every  mortal  is,  who  has  a  memory,  and  attachments 
and  jxissessions  in  the  Past),  will  feel  something  of  the  same, 
—  eveiy  human  creature,  something.  So  that  I  suppose 
there  is  absolutely  nobody  so  dark  and  dull,  and  everyway 
sunk  and  stupefied,  that  a  Series  of  Historical  Portraits, 
especially  of  his  native  country,  would  not  be  of  real  inter- 
est to  him  ;  —  real  I  mean,  as  coming  from  himself  and  his 
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own  heart,  not  imaginary,  and  preached-in  upon  him  by  the 
Newspapers;  which  is  an  important  distinction. 

And  all  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  artistic  value  of  the 
Portraits  (which  also  is  a  real  value,  of  its  sort,  especially 
for  some  classes,  however  exaggerated  it  may  sometimes 
be)  :  all  this  is  a  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  artistic  value, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  and  appeals  to  a  far  deeper  and  more 
universal  principle  in  human  nature  than  the  love  of  Pic- 
tures is.  Of  which  principle  some  dimmer  or  clearer  form 
may  be  seen  continually  active  wherever  men  are ;  —  in  your 
Antiquarian  Museum,  for  example,  may  be  seen,  giving 
very  conspicuous  proofs  of  itself,  sanctioned  more  or  less 
by  all  the  world  1  If  one  would  buy  an  indisputably  authen- 
tic old  shoe  of  William  Wallace  for  hundreds  of  pounds,  and 
run  to  look  at  it  from  all  ends  of  Scotland,  what  would  one 
give  for  an  authentic  visible  shadow  of  his  face,  could  such, 
by  art  natural  or  art  magic,  now  be  had  ! 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  Historical  Portrait-Galleries 
far  transcend  in  worth  all  other  kinds  of  National  Collections 
of  Pictures  whatever ;  that  in  fact  they  ought  to  exist  (for 
many  reasons,  of  all  degrees  of  weight)  in  every  country, 
as  among  the  most  popular  and  cherished  National  Posses- 
sions: —  and  it  is  not  a  joyful  reflection,  but  an  extremely 
mournful  one,  that  in  no  country  is  there  at  present  such 
a  thing  to  be  found.  What  Louis-Philippe  may  have  col- 
lected, in  the  way  of  French  Historical  Portrait,  at  Versail- 
les, I  did  not  see  :  if  worth  much  (which  I  hear  it  is  not), 
it  might  have  proved  the  best  memorial  left  by  him,  one 
day.  Chancellor  Clarendon  made  a  brave  attempt  in  that 
kind  for  England  ;  but  his  House  and  *  Gallery  *  fell  all 
asund«!r,  in  a  sad  way  ;  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  sec- 
ond attempt  that  I  aui  hear  of.  As  matters  stand.  His- 
torical Portraits  abound  in  England  ;  but  where  they  are, 
or  where  any  individual  of  them  is,  no  man  knows,  or  can 
discover  except  by  groping  and  hunting  {iindergroundj  ba 
it  were,  and  like  the  mole  1)  in  an  almost  desperate  manner 
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even  among  the  intelligent  and  learned  of  your  acquaintancei, 
you  inquire  to  no  purpose.  Nor  is  the  English  National 
Gallery  poorer  in  this  respect  than  others,  —  perhaps  even 
much  the  reverse.  The  sad  rule  holds  in  all  countries.  In 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  for  instance,  you  find  Flayings  of  Bar- 
tholomew, Flayiiigs  of  Marsyas,  Rapes  of  the  Sabines:  but 
if  you  ask  for  a  Portrait  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Friedrich 
the  Wise,  nay  even  of  August  the  Big,  of  Marshal  Saxe  or 
poor  Count  Briihl,  you  will  find  no  satisfactory  answer. 
In  Berlin  itself,  which  affects  to  be  a  wiser  city,  I  found, 
not  long  ago,  Picture-Galleries  not  a  few,  with  ancient  and 
modern  virtu  in  abundance  and  superabundance,  —  whole 
acres  of  mythological  smearing  (Tower  of  Babel,  and  I 
know  not  what),  by  Kaulbach  and  others,  still  going  on : 
but  a  genuine  Portrait  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  a  thing 
I  could  nowhere  hear  of.  That  is  strange,  but  that  is  true. 
I  roamed  through  endless  lines  of  Pictures ;  inquired  far 
and  wide,  even  Sculptor  Ranch  could  tell  me  nothing :  at 
last  it  was  chiefly  by  good  luck  that  the  thing  I  was  in  quest 
of  turned  up.  —  This  1  find  to  be  one  of  the  saddest  of  those 
few  defects  in  the  world  which  are  easily  capable  of  remedy : 
1  hope  you  in  Scotland,  in  the  'new  National  Museum'  we 
hear  talk  of,  will  have  a  good  eye  to  this,  and  remedy  it 
in  your  own  case !  Scotland  at  present  is  not  worse  than 
other  countries  in  the  point  in  question :  but  neither  is  it  at 
all  better ;  and  as  Scotland,  unlike  some  other  countries,  ha$  a 
History  of  a  very  readable  nature,  and  has  never  published 
even  an  engraved  series  of  National  Portraits,  perhaps  the 
evil  is  more  sensible  and  patent  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  an  evil  which  should  be  everywhere  remedied  :  and  if 
S.x)tland  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  in  that  respect, 
Scotland  wfll  do  honourably  by  herself,  and  achieve  a  bene- 
fit to  all  the  world. 

From   this  long  Prologue,  if  you   have  patience  to  con 
iider  it  over,  you  will  see  suflSciently  what  my  notion  of 
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the  main  rules  for  executing  the  Project  would  be.  The 
grand  interest  to  be  held  in  view  is  that  which  I  have  de- 
fined as  the  Historian's,  the  ingenuous  sincere  Student  of 
History's.  Ingenuous  and  sincere  student ;  not  pedantic, 
fantastic  and  imaginary  !  It  seems  to  me  all  real  interest 
for  the  other  classes  of  mankind,  down  to  the  most  ignorant 
class,  may  well  be  considered  as  only  a  more  and  more 
diluted  form  of  that  interest  The  rule  therefore  is,  Walk 
straight  towards  that ;  not  refusing  to  look  to  the  right  and 
left,  but  keeping  your  face  steadily  on  that :  if  you  can 
manage  to  secure  that  well,  all  else  will  follow  from  it,  or 
attend  it.  Ask  always,  What  would  the  best-informed  and 
most  ingenuous  Scottish  soul  like  most  to  see,  for  illuminat- 
ing and  verifying  of  Scottish  History  to  himself?  This  is 
what  it  concerns  us  to  try  if  we  can  get  for  him  and  for  the 
world  ;  —  and,  on  the  whole,  this  only;  for  it  is  certain,  all 
other  men  will  by  and  by  follow  this  best-informed  and  most 
ingenuous  one  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  account,  if  you  have 
served  him  well,  you  will  tuni-out  to  have  served  everybwly 
well. 

Great  zeal,  great  industry  will  of  course  be  needed  in  hunt- 
ing-u{)  what  Poi'traits  there  are,  scattered  wide  over  country 
mansions  in  all  parts  of  Scotland;  —  in  gathering-in  your 
raw-material,  so  to  speak.  Next,  not  less,  but  even  more  im- 
portant, will  be  skill,  —  knowledge,  judgment,  and  above  all, 
fuKlily,  —  in  selecting,  exhibiting  and  elucidating  these.  That 
indeed,  I  reckon,  will  be  the  vitallest  condition  of  all ;  (he 
cardinal  point,  on  which  success  or  failure  will  turn.  You 
will  need  the  best  I'iclorial  judgment  (some  faithful  critic 
who  really  knoirs  the  Schools  and  Epochs  of  Art  a  little,  and 
can  help  towards  the  solution  of  so  many  things  that  will 
depend  on  that)  ;  especially  all  the  Historical  kncywledge  and 
good  sense  that  can  be  combined  u|h)ii  the  business  will  l>o 
indispensable  I  For  the  rest,  I  would  sedulously  avoid  all 
concern  with  the  vulgar  Showman  or  Charlalan  line  of  action 
in  this  matter.      For  though  the  thing  must  depend,  n  guoi^ 
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deal  at  least,  on  popular  support,  the  real  way  to  get  that 
(e.-'pecially  in  such  a  matter)  is,  to  deserve  it :  ihe  thing  can 
by  no  means  be  done  by  Tankee-Barnum  methods ;  nor  should 
it,  if  it  could.  —  In  a  word,  here  as  everywhere,  to  winnow- 
out  the  chaff  of  the  business,  and  present  in  a  clear  and  pure 
state  what  of  wheat  (little  or  much)  may  be  in  it ;  on  this, 
as  I  compute,  the  Project  will  stand  or  fall.  If  faithfully 
executed,  —  the  chaff  actually  well  suppressed,  the  wheat 
honestly  given,  —  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  might  succeed.  Let 
it  but  promise  to  deserve  success,  I  suppose  honorable  help 
might  be  got  for  it  among  the  wealthier  and  wiser  classes  of 
Scotchmen. 

But  to  come  now  to  vour  more  specific  questions,  I  should 
be  inclined,  on  the  above  principles,  to  judge: 

l**.  That  DO  living  Scotchman's  portrait  should  be  admitted, 
however  '  Historical '  it  promised  to  be.  And  I  would  farther 
counsel  that  you  should  be  extremely  chary  about  such  '  His- 
torical men '  as  have  died  within  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ;  it  requires  always  the  space  of  a  generation  to 
discriminate  between  popular  monstrosities  and  Historical 
realities  in  the  matter  of  Men,  —  to  let  mere  dust-clouds 
settle  into  their  natural  place  and  bulk.  But  from  that  point, 
especially  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  you  have  free 
scope,  and  ever  Ireei",  backwards  to  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  —  which,  alas,  in  the  Pictorial  respect,  I  fear  will 
only  be  some  two  or  three  centuries,  or  little  more!  The 
oldest  Scottish  portrait  1  can  i-ecollect  to  have  seen,  of  any 
worth,  is  that  of  James  IV.  (and  only  as  an  engraving,  the 
original  at  Taymouth),  though  probably  enough  you  may 
know  of  older.  But  for  the  earlier  figures,  —  I  would  go 
back  to  G)lm  and  Adainnan,  —  if  I  could,  by  any  old  illumi- 
nated missal  or  otherwise  ?  "i'ou  will  have  engravings,  coins, 
casts  of  sepulchral  monuments  —  I  have  seen  Bruce's  sktill^ 
%t  least,  cast  in  plaster !  —  and  remember  always  that  any 
genuine  help  to  conceive  the  actual  likeness  of  the  man  will 
oe  welcome,  in  these  as  indeed  in  all  cases.     The  one  ques- 
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tion  is,  that  they  be  genuine  (or,  if  not,  well  marked  as  doubt- 
ful, and  in  what  degree  doubtful)  ;  that  they  he  <  helps,'  in- 
stead of  hindrances  and  criminal  misguidances  ! 

2^*.  In  regard  to  modern  pictures  representing  historical 
events,  my  \ote  would  clearly  be.  To  make  the  rule  absolute 
not  to  admit  any  one  of  these ;  at  least  not  till  I  saw  one  that 
was  other  than  an  infatuated  blotch  of  insincere  ignorance, 
and  a  mere  distress  to  an  earnest  and  well-instructed  eye ! 
Since  the  time  of  Hollar,  there  is  not  the  least  veracity,  even 
of  intention,  in  such  things ;  and,  for  most  part,  there  is  an 
ignorance  altogether  abject  Wilkie's  John  Knox,  for  example : 
no  picture  that  I  ever  saw  by  a  man  of  genius  can  well  be, 
in  regard  to  all  earnest  purposes,  a  more  perfect  failure  !  Can 
anything,  in  fact,  be  more  entirely  useless  for  earnest  pur- 
poses, more  Mwlike  what  ever  could  have  been  the  reality, 
than  that  gross  Energumen,  more  like  a  boxing-butcher, 
whom  he  has  set  into  a  pulpit  surrounded  with  draperies,  with 
fat-shouldered  women,  and  play-actor  men  in  mail,  and 
labelled  Knox  ?  I  know  the  picture  only  by  engravings, 
always  hasten-on  when  I  see  it  in  a  window,  and  would  not 
for  much  have  it  hung  on  the  wall  beside  me !  So,  too,  I 
have  often  seen  a  Battle  of  Worcester,  by  some  famed  Acade- 
mician or  other,  which  consists  of  an  angry  man  and  horse 
(man  presumably  intetided  for  Cromwell,  but  not  like  him), 
—  man,  with  heavy  tlapping  Spanish  cloak,  &c.,  and  no  hat 
to  his  head,  firing  a  pistol  over  his  shoulder  into  what  seems 
a  dreadful  shower  of  rain  in  the  distance !  What  cjin  be  the 
jse  of  such  things,  except  to  persons  who  have  turned  their 
back  on  real  interests,  and  gone  wool-gathering  in  S(*arch  of 
imaginary  ?  All  that  kind  of  matter,  as  indisputable  '  chaff,' 
ought  to  be  severely  purged  away. 

3°.  With  respect  to  plurality  of  portraits,  when  you  have 
the  offer  of  more  than  one  ?  The  answer  to  that,  on  the 
j.rinciples  already  stated,  will  come-out  different  in  different 
cases,  and  be  an  affair  of  consideration  and  compromise. 
For  the  earlier  (and  more  uncertain)  figures,  I  should  in- 
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cline  to  admit  aU  that  could  be  got ;  certainly  all  that  cculd 
be  found  genuine,  that  were  *  helps,'  as  above  said.  Kay, 
such  even  as  were  only  half-genuine,  if  there  were  no  others ; 
marking  well  their  doubtful  character.  As  you  come  lower 
down,  the  selection  will  be  stricter ;  and  in  quite  modem 
times  when  pictures  are  plentiful,  I  should  think  one  portrait 
would  in  general  be  the  rule.  But  of  course  respect  must 
be  had  to  the  importance  of  the  man,  the  excellence  of  the 
portraits  offered  (or  their  peculiar  worth  for  your  objects),  the 
quantity  of  house-room  you  are  like  to  have,  &c  &c.  ;  and 
the  decision  will  be  the  summary  and  adjustment  of  all  these 
considerations. 

For  example,  during  the  Refonnation  period  I  would  take 
of  John  Knox,  and  his  consorts  and  adversaries  (Lethington, 
Kirkcaldy,  Regents  Murray,  Morton,  and  Mar,  Buchanan, 
Bothwell,  even  Rizzio,  and  the  like),  any  picture  I  could 
get ;  all  attainable  pictures,  engravings,  «S:c.,  or  almost  all, 
unless  they  be  more  numerous  than  I  suppose, — might  prom- 
ise to  be  '  helps,'  in  that  great  scarcity,  and  great  desire  to  be 
helped.  While,  again,  in  reference  to  The  Forty-Jive,  where 
pictures  abound,  and  where  the  personages  and  their  affair 
are  so  infinitely  insignificant  in  comparison,  I  should  expect 
that  one  portrait,  and  that  only  of  the  very  topmost  men, 
would  well  suffice.  Yet  there  is  a  real  interest,  too,  in  that 
poor  Forty-five,  —  for,  in  fine,  we  lie  very  near  it  still,  and 
ihat  is  always  a  great  point ;  and  I  should  somehow  like  to 
\jave  a  Hawley,  a  Sir  John  Cope,  Wade,  and  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland smuggled  in,  by  way  of  '  illustrative  Notes,'  if  that 
were  possible.  Nay,  I  really  think  it  should  be  done ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  perceive  that  The  Forty-Jive  will  be  one  of 
your  more  opulent  fields. 

The  question  "  Who  is  a  Historical  Character  ? "  is,  in 
many  cases,  already  settled,  and,  in  most  cases,  will  be  capa- 
\)le  of  easy  settlement-  In  general,  whoever  Uves  in  the 
memory  of  Scotchmen,  whoever  is  yet  practically  recognisa- 
t)le  as  a  conspicuous  worker,  speaker,  singer,  or  sufferer  in 
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the  past  time  of  Scotland,  he  is  a  *  Historical  Character,'  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  veritable  likeness  of  him.  For 
examples,  given  at  random :  —  George  Buchanan,  David 
Rizzio,  Lord  Hailes,  Lord  Kame?,  Monboddo,  Bozzy,  Burns, 
Gawin  Douglas,  Barbour,  Jamie  Thomson.  I  would  take  in, 
and  eagerly,  David  Dale  (of  the  cotton  manufacture),  less 
eagerly  Dundas  (of  the  sutfiage  ditto),  and,  in  general,  ask 
myself.  Who  said,  did,  or  suffered  anytliing  truly  memorable, 
or  even  anything  still  much  remembered  ?  From  Bruce 
down  to  Heathfield  and  Abercroraby,  the  common  History- 
books  will  direct  you  plentifully  as  to  one  class ;  and  for  the 
others,  knowledge  and  good  judgment  will  be  the  methods. 

4°.  Lastly,  as  to  the  Catalogue.  I  am  accustomed  to  con- 
ceive the  Catalogue,  if  well  done,  as  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  whole;  Brevity,  sound  knowledge,  exactitude,  fidel- 
ity, ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  every  feature  of  it. 
Say  you  allow,  on  the  average,  not  more  than  half  a  page  to 
each,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases ;  hardly  more  than  a 
page  to  any  :  historical,  lucid,  above  all  things  exact  I  would 
give  the  essence  of  the  man's  history,  condensed  to  the  very 
utmost ;  the  dates,  his  birth,  death,  main  transactions,  —  in 
short,  the  bones  of  his  history ;  then  add  reference  to  books 
and  sources  (carefully  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  less 
good),  where  his  history  and  character  can  be  learned  farther 
by  such  as  wish  to  study  it.  Afterwards,  in  a  line  or  two, 
indicate  the  actual  habitat  of  the  picture  here  exhibited ;  iU 
history,  if  it  have  one;  that  it  is  knoton  to  be  by  such  and 
guch  a  master  (and  on  what  authority),  or  that  it  is  only 
guessed.  Wiiat  vjUue  and  excellence  might  lie  in  such  a 
Catalogue,  if  rightly  done,  I  need  not  say  to  David  Laing ; 
nor  what  labour,  knowledge  and  resources  would  bo  needed 
to  do  it  well  !  Perluips  divided  among  several  men  (with 
some  heiul  to  preside  over  all),  according  to  the  several 
veriods  and  classes  of  subject ;  —  I  can  perceive  work  enough 
Tor  1/ou,  among  others,  there  I  But,  on  the  whole,  it  oould  be 
ilone ;  and  it  would  be  well  worth  do'ng,  and  a  permanently 
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nsi;ful  thing.  I  would  have  it  printed  in  some  hound  form, 
not  as  a  pamphlet,  but  still  very  cheap  ;  I  should  exp6ct  a 
wide  immediate  sale  for  it  at  railway  stations  and  elsewhere 
while  the  Exhibition  went  on,  and  a  steady  and  permanent 
sale  for  it  afterwards  for  a  long  time  indeed.  A  modern 
Nicolson,  done  according  to  the  real  want  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  far  beyond  what  any  '  Historical  Library,'  with  its 
dusty  pedantries,  ever  was  before  ! 

But  enough  now.  Your  patience  must  not  be  quite  ridden 
to  death,  and  the  very  paper  admonishes  me  to  have  done. 
Accept  in  good  part  what  hasty  stuff  I  have  written  ;  for- 
give it  at  least.  I  must  say,  this  small  National  Project  has 
again  grown  to  look  quite  beautiful  to  me  ;  — possible  surely 
in  some  form,  and  full  of  uses.  Probably  the  real  "  Crystal 
Palace  "  that  would  beseem  poor  old  Scotland  in  these  days 
of  Exhibitions,  —  a  country  rather  eminently  rich  in  men 
perhaps,  which  is  the  pearl  and  soul  of  all  other  "  riches." — 
Believe  me  yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carltle.^ 

1  Some  efforts,  I  believe,  were  made  in  the  direction  indicated,  by  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  others;  but  as  yet  without  any 
actual  "  Exhibition  "  coming  to  light.  Later,  and  for  Britain  at  large,  we 
have  had,  by  the  Government  itself,  some  kind  of  '*  Commission "  or 
"  Board  "  appointed,  for  forming  a  permanent  '*  National  Portrait-Gallery," 
—  with  what  saccess,  is  still  to  be  seec.  — (Ai<e  of  1867.) 
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THE  PRINZENRAUB:! 

A   GLIMPSE   OP  SAXON   HISTORY. 
[1855.] 

Oyer  seas  in  Saxony,  in  the  month  of  July  1455,  a  nota- 
ble thing  befell ;  and  this  in  regai'd  to  two  persons  who  have 
(hemselves,  by  accident,  become  notable.  Concerning  which 
ire  are  now  to  say  something,  with  the  reader's  permission. 
iJnluckily,  few  English  readers  ever  heard  of  the  event ;  and 
H  is  probable  there  is  but  one  English  reader  or  writer  (the 
present  reviewer,  for  his  sins)  that  was  ever  driven  or  led  to 
inquire  into  it :  so  that  it  is  quite  wild  soil,  very  rough  for  the 
ploughshare ;  neither  can  the  harvest  well  be  considerable. 
"  English  readers  are  so  deeply  ignorant  of  foreign  history, 
especially  of  German  history  ! "  exclaims  a  learned  professor. 
Alas,  yes  ;  English  readers  are  dreadfully  ignonmt  of  many 
things,  indeed  of  most  things; — which  is  a  lamentable  cir- 
cumstance, and  ought  to  be  amended  by  degrees. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  here  is  somewhat  in  relation 
to  that  Saxon  business,  called  the  Prinzenraub^  or  Stealing 

1  Westminstf.h  Review,  No.  123,  January  1865.  —  1.  SchrtUer's  Gt- 
tchichle  de$  Primenrnubt  (Sctireiter's  History  of  the  Stealing  of  th« 
I'rinces).     Loipzip,  1804. 

2.  Johatin  I/uhntr's,  Jircioris  der  Sfhule  tti  S.  Johnnnlt  in  Hamburg,  Gtne- 
aluyitche  TabtlUn  {<jciicHlof;icnl  'i'nblcn,  l>y  .lohnnn  llu))ricr,  Koctor  of  St, 
Jolin's  School  in  Iliinilmrj;).     3  vols.  ol)long  4io.     Lcipr.i};,  1726-1721*. 

8.  Genralogifclie  Ta/rln  air  Staalnii/etrliichle  der  Gtvnuinisrhtn  vml  Sla- 
wUihen  Vdllrr  im  10'"'  Jahrhutulert  ((icncnlojjicnl  Tikt)lc8  for  tlio  State  !{!•• 
tory  of  tho  Germanic  and  Slavic  Nations  in  tlio  luth  Century).  By  De 
Friedrich  Maximilian  (Ertol.    1  vol.  oblong  12tno.    Leipzig,  1846. 
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of  the  Princes,  and  to  the  other  "  pearls  of  memory  *'  (do 
not  call  them  old  buttons  of  memory ! )  which  string  them- 
selves upon  the  threads  of  that.  Beating  about  in  those 
dismal  haunted  wildernesses  ;  painfully  sorting  and  sifting  in 
the  historical  lumber-rooms  and  their  dusty  fusty  imbroglios, 
in  quest  of  far  other  objects,  —  this  is  what  we  have  picked- 
up  on  that  accidental  matter.  To  which  the  reader,  if  he 
can  make  any  use  of  it,  has  our  welcome  and  our  blessing. 

The  Wettin  Line  of  Saxon  Princes,  the  same  that  yet 
endures,  known  by  sight  to  every  English  creature  (for  the 
high  individual.  Prince  Albert,  is  of  it),  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  combine  in  itself,  by  inheritance,  by  good  manage- 
ment, chiefly  by  inheritance,  and  mere  force  of  survival,  all 
the  Three  separate  portions  and  divided  dignities  of  thai 
country :  the  Thiiringen  Landgraviate,  the  Meissen  Mark- 
graviate,  and  the  ancient  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Saxony ; 
and  to  become  very  great  among  the  Princes  of  the  German 
empire.  It  was  in  1423  that  Elector  Frederick,  named  der 
Streitbare  (the  Fencible,  or  Prompt-to-fight),  one  of  the  nota- 
bles of  this  line,  had  got  from  Emperor  Sigisraund,  for  help 
rendered  (of  which  poor  Sigismund  had  always  need,  in  all 
kinds),  the  vacant  Kur  (Electorship)  and  Dukedom  of  Sax- 
ony ;  after  which  accession,  and  through  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  Saxon  House  might  fairly  reckon 
itself  the  greatest  in  Germany,  till  Austria,  till  Brandenburg 
gradually  rose  to  overshadow  it.  Law  of  primogeniture 
eould  never  be  accepted  in  that  country ;  nothing  but  divis- 
ions, redivisions,  coalescings,  splittings,  and  never-ending 
readjustments  and  collisions  were  prevalent  in  consequence  ; 
to  which  cause,  first  of  all,  the  loss  of  the  race  by  Saxony 
may  be  ascribed. 

To  enter  into  all  that,  be  far  from  us.  Enough  to  say  that 
ihis  Streitbare,  Frederick  the  Fencible,  left  several  sons,  and 
Done  of  them  without  some  snack  of  principality  taken  from 
Ihe  main  lot :  several  sons,  who,  however,  by  death  and  bad 
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behaviour,  pretty  soon  reduced  themselves  to  two:  1st,  the 
eldest,  a  Frederick,  named  the  Placid,  Peaceable,  or  Pacific 
(Friedrich  der  Sanftmuthige),  who  possessed  the  electorate 
and  indivisible,  inalienable  land  thereto  pertaining  (Witten- 
berg, Torgau,  &c. ;  a  certain  '  circle  \  or  province  in  the 
"Wittenberg  region  ;  of  which,  as  Prussia  has  now  got  all  or 
most  of  it,  the  exact  boundaries  are  not  known  to  me)  ;  and 
2d,  a  Wilhelm,  who  in  all  the  other  territories  '  ruled  con- 
jointly '  with  Frederick. 

Conjointly:  were  not  such  lands  likely  to  be  beautifully 
ruled  '  ?  Like  a  carriage-team  with  two  drivers  on  the  box ! 
Frederick,  however,  was  Pacific ;  probably  an  excellent  good- 
natured  man  ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  he  wanted  fire  either, 
and  conclude  that  the  friendly  elements  abounded  in  him. 
l^rederick  was  a  man  that  could  be  lived  with  ;  and  the  con- 
joint government  went  on,  -without  visible  outbreak,  between 
his  brother  Wilhelm  and  him,  for  a  series  of  years.  For 
twelve  years,  better  or  worse ;  —  much  better  than  our  own 
red  and  white  Roses  here  at  home,  which  were  fast  buddipg 
into  battles  of  St.  Albans,  battles  of  Towton,  and  other  sad 
outcomes  about  that  time  !  Of  which  twelve  years  we  ac- 
cordingly say  nothing. 

But  now  in  the  twelfth  year,  a  foolish  second-cousin,  a 
Friedrich  the  Silly  {EinfdUige),  at  Weimar,  died  childless, 
A.D.  1440  ;  by  which  event  extensive  Thuringian  possessions 
fell  into  the  -main  lot  again  ;  whereujwn  the  question  arose, 
How  to  divide  them  ?  A  question  difficult  to  solve  ;  which 
oy-and-by  declared  itself  to  be  insoluble ;  and  gave  rise  to 
open  war  between  the  brothers  Frederic  Pacific  and  Wilhelm 
of  Meissen.  Frederick  proving  stronger,  Williolin  calltni-in 
the  Bohemians,  —  confused  Hussite,  Ziska-Potliubrad  |)opu- 
lations,  bitter  enemies  of  orthodox  Germany;  against  whom 
Frederick  sent  celebrated  fighting-captains,  Kunz  von  Kau- 
fungen  and  others ;  who  did  no  good  on  the  Bohemians,  but 
showed  all  men  how  dangerous  a  conflagration  had  arisen 
here  in  the  heart   of  the   country,  and   how  needful  to  be 
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quenched  without  delay.  Accordingly  the  neighbours  all  ran 
up,  Kaiser  Frederick  III.  at  the  head  cf  them  (a  cunning  old 
Kaiser,  Max's  father)  ;  and  quenched  it  was,  after  four  or 
five  years'  ruinous  confusion,  by  the  '  treaty  of  Naumburg ' 
in  14:50,  —  most  obscure  treaty,  not  necessary  to  be  laid 
before  the  reader  ;  —  whereby,  if  not  joint  government, 
peaceable  division  and  separation  could  ensue. 

The  conflagration  was  thus  put  out ;  but  various  coals  of 
it  continued  hot  for  a  long  time,  —  Kuuz  von  Kaufiingen, 
above-mentioned,  the  hottest  of  all.  Kunz  or  Conrad,  born 
squire  or  ritter  of  a  certain  territory  and  old  tower  called 
Kaufungen,  the  site  of  which  old  tower,  if  now  no  ruins  of  it, 
can  be  seen  near  Penig  on  the  Mulde  river,  some  two  hours' 
ride  south-east  of  Altenburg  in  those  Thuringian  or  Upper 
Saxon  regions, —  Kunz  had  made  himself  a  name  in  the  world, 
though  unluckily  he  was  short  of  property  otherwise  at  pres- 
ent. For  one  thing,  Kunz  had  gained  great  renown  by  beat- 
ing Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  Albert  named  Achilles,  third 
HohenzoUern  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  fiercest  fighter 
of  his  day  (a  terrible  hawk-nosed,  square-jawed,  lean,  ancient 
man,  ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great)  ;  Kunz,  1  say,  had 
beaten  this  potentate,  being  hired  by  the  town  of  Nurnberg, 
Albert's  rebellious  town,  to  do  it;  or  if  jiot  beaten  him  (for 
Albert  prevailed  in  the  end),  had  at  least  taken  him  captive 
in  some  fight,  and  made  him  pay  a  huge  ransom.  He  had 
also  been  in  the  Hussite  wars,  this  Kunz,  fighting  up  and 
down  :  a  German  condottiere,  1  find,  or  Dugald  Dalgetty  of 
the  epoch  ;  his  last  stroke  of  work  had  been  this  late  engage- 
ment, under  Frederick  the  Peaceable,  to  fight  against  brother 
Wilhelm  and  his  Bohemian  allies. 

In  this  last  enterprise  Kunz  had  prospered  but  indiffer- 
ently. He  had  indeed  gained  something  they  called  the 
victory  of  Gera,'  —  loud  honour,  I  doubt  not,  and  temporary 
possession  of  that  little  town  of  Gera  ;  —  but  in  return,  had 
seen  his  own  old  tower  of  Kaufungen,  and  all  his  properties, 
wasted   by  ravages  of  war.     Nay,  he  had  at  length   been 
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taken  captive  by  the  Bohemians,  and  been  obh'ged  to  ransom 
himself  by  huge  outlay  of  money :  —  4,000  goldgulden,  or 
about  2,000/.  sterling;  a  crushing  sum!  With  all  which 
losses,  why  did  not  Kunz  lose  his  life  too,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done  ?  It  would  have  been  better  for  him.  Not  hav- 
ing lost  his  life,  he  did  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  claim 
and  expect  indemnity :  but  he  could  get  none,  or  not  any 
that  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

Elector  Frederick  had  had  losses  of  his  own  ;  was  dis- 
posed to  stick  to  the  letter  of  his  contracts  in  reference  to 
Kunz  :  not  even  the  4,000  goMgulden  of  Bohemian  ransom 
would  he  consent  to  repay.  Elector  Frederick  alleged  that 
Kunz  was  not  his  liegeman,  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect; 
but  only  his  soldier,  hired  to  fight  at  so  much  per  day,  and 
stand  the  risks  himself.  In  fine,  he  exasperated  Kunz  very 
much ;  and  could  be  brought  to  nothing,  except  to  agree  that 
arbitrators  should  be  named,  to  settle  what  was  really  due 
from  one  to  the  other; — a  course  of  little  promise  to  in- 
digent, indignant  Kunz.  The  arbitrators  did  accordingly 
meet,  and  Kunz  being  summoned,  made  his  appearance  ;  but 
not  liking  the  figure  of  the  court,  went- away  again  without 
waiting  for  the  verdict ;  which,  accordingly,  did  fall-out  in- 
finitely short  of  his  •wishes  or  expectations,  and  made  the 
indigent  man  still  more  indignant.  Violent  speeches  were 
heard  from  him  in  consequence,  and  were  officiously  reported; 
nay,  some  say,  were  heard  by  the  Elector  himself:  for  ex- 
ample, That  a  man  might  have  vengeance,  if  be  could  get 
nothing  else ;  that  an  indigent,  indignant  fighting-man,  driven 
utterly  desperate,  would- harry  and  destroy;  would  do  this 
and  also  that,  of  a  direful  and  dreadful  nature.  To  which 
the  Elector  answered  :  "  Don't  burn  t)»e  fisJijwnds,  at  any 
rate ;  the  poor  fishes  in  their  ponds  I "  —  still  farther  anger- 
*ng  Kunz.  Kunz  was  then  heanl  growling  about  "  vengeance 
not  on  this  unjust  Elector's  land  and  people,  but  on  his  flesh 
and  blood  ; "  in  short,  growing  ever  more  intemperate,  grim 
»f  humour,  and  violent  of  speech,  Kunz  was  at  last  banisher* 
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the  country;  ordered  flatly  to  go  about  his  business,  and 
growl  elsewhere.  He  went,  with  certain  indigent  followers 
of  hi.s,  across  into  Bohemia ;  where,  after  groping  about,  he 
purchased  an  old  castle,  Isenburg  the  name  of  it ;  castle 
hanging  somewhere  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Erzgehirge 
(Metal  Mountains  so-called),  convenient  for  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier, and  to  be  had  cheap :  this  empty  damp  old  castle  of 
Isenburg  Kunz  bought ;  and  lived  there,  in  such  humour  aa 
may  be  conceived.  Revenge  on  this  unjust  Elector,  and 
"  not  on  his  land  and  people,  but  on  his  flesh  and  blood,"  was 
now  the  one  thought  of  Kunz. 

Two  Misnian  squires,  Mosen  and  Schonberg,  former  subal- 
terns of  his,  I  suppose,  and  equally  disaffected  as  himself, 
were  with  him  at  Isenburg ;  besides  these,  whose  connexions 
and  followers  could  -assist  with  head  or  hand,  there  was  in 
correspondence  with  him  one  Schwalbe,  a  Bohemian  by 
birth,  officiating  now  as  cook  (cook  or  scullion,  I  am  uncer- 
tain which)  in  the  electoral  Castle  itself  at  Altenburg ;  this 
Schwalbe,  in  the  way  of  intelligence  and  help  for  plotting, 
was  of  course  the  most  important  of  all.  Intelligence  enough 
fiom  Schwalbe  and  his  consorts ;  and  schemes  grounded 
thereon ;  first  one  scheme  and  then  another,  in  that  hungry 
castle  of  Isenburg,  we  need  not  doubt.  At  length  word  came 
from  Schwalbe,  That  on  the  7th  of  July  (1455),  the  Elector 
was  to  take  a  journey  to  Leipzig ;  Electress  and  two  Princes 
(there  were  but  two,  still  boys)  to  be  left  behind  at  Alten- 
burg: whether  anything  could  follow  out  of  that?  Most  of 
the  servants,  Schwalbe  added,  were  invited  to  a  supper  in 
the  town,  and  would  be  absent  drinking.  Absent  drinking ; 
Princes  left  unguarded  ?  Much  can  follow  out  of  that ! 
Wait  for  an  opportunity  till  Doomsday,  will  there  ever  come 
a  better  ?  Let  this,  in  brief,  be  the  basis  of  our  grand 
scheme ;  and  let  all  hands  be  busy  upon  it  Isenburg  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty  !  —  Nor  was  Isenburg  disap 
pointed. 

The  venerable  little  Saxon  town  of  Altenburg  lies,  among 
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Intricate  woods  and  Metal-Mountain  wildemespos,  a  good 
day's  riding  west  from  Isenburg:  nevertheless,  at  the  fit 
date,  Isenburg  has  done  its  duty  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  intri- 
cacies and  the  hot  weather,  Kunz  is  on  the  ground  in  full 
readiness.  Towards  midnight,  namely,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1455,  Kunz,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  his  two  Misnian 
pquires  among  them,  well-mounted  and  armed,  silently  ap- 
proaches the  rendezvous  under  the  Castle  of  Altenburg ; 
softly  announces  himself,  by  whew  of  whistling,  or  some 
concerted  signal,  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  ambrosial 
night.  Cook  Schwalbe  is  awake ;  Cook  Schwalbe  answers 
signal ;  flings  him  down  a  line,  fixes  his  rope-ladders  :  Kunz, 
with  his  Misnian  squires  and  a  select  few  more,  mounts 
aloft;  leaving  the  rest  below,  to  be  vigilant,  to  seize  the 
doors  especially,  when  once  we  are  masters  of  them  from 
within. 

Kunz,  who  had  once  been  head  chamberlain  here,  knows 
every  room  and  passage  of  this  royal  Castle ;  probably  his 
Misnians  also  know  it,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  from  of  old.  They 
first  lock  all  the  servants*  doors ;  lock  the  Electress's  door  ; 
walk  then  into  the  room  where  the  two  Princes  sleep,  in 
charge  of  their  ancient  governess,  a  feeble  old  lady,  who  can 
give  no  hindi-ance ;  —  they  seize  the  two  Princes,  boys  of 
twelve  and  fourteen ;  descend  with  them,  by  the  great  stair- 
case, into  the  court  of  the  Castle,  successfully  so  far ;  —  or 
rather,  not  quite  successfully,  but  with  a  mistake  to  mend. 
They  find,  when  in  the  court  of  the  Castle,  that  here  indeed 
is  Prince  Ernst,  the  eldest  boy,  but  that  instead  of  Prince. 
Albert  we  have  brought  his  bedfellow,  a  young  Count  Hurby, 
of  no  use  to  us.  This  was  Mosen  the  Misnian's  mistake ; 
stupid  Mosen!  Kunz  himself  runs  aloft  again  ;  finds  now  the 
real  Albert,  who  had  hid  himself  below  th<»  bt^d ;  descends 
with  the  real  Albert,  "  To  horse  now,  to  horse,  my  men, 
without  delay  I  "  These  noises  had  awakened  the  EIectrcs.s  ; 
to  wiiat  terrors  and  emotions  we  can  fancy.  Finding  h«rr 
door   bolted,   but   learning   gradually    what    i«  toward,  she 
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;<peaks  or  shrieks,  from  the  window,  a  passionate  prayer,  in 
the  name  of  earth  and  heaven,  Not  to  take  her  children  from 
her.  "  Whatsoever  your  demands  are,  I  will  see  them 
granted,  only  leave  ray  children  ! "  — "  Sorry  we  cannot, 
high  Lady  !  "  thought  Kunz,  and  rode  rapidly  away  ;  for  all 
the  Ciistle  is  now  getting  awake,  and  locks  will  not  long  keep 
every  one  imprisoned  in  his  room. 

Kunz,  forth  again  into  the  ambrosial  night,  divides  his  party 
into  two,  one  Prince  with  each  ;  Kunz  himself  leading  the 
one,  Moscn  to  lead  the  other.  They  are  to  ride  by  two  dif- 
ferent roads  towards  Bohemia,  that  if  one  misluck,  there  may 
still  be  another  to  make  terms.  Kunz  himself,  with  the  little 
Albert  he  has  got  on  hand  (no  time  to  change  princes  at 
present),  takes  the  more  northerly  road;  and  both  dive  into 
the  woods.  Not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  for  already  the  alarm- 
bell  is  out  at  Altenburg,  —  some  servant  having  burst  his 
door,  and  got  clutch  of  it ;  the  results  of  which  wiU  be  mani- 
fold !  Result  first  could  not  fail :  The  half-drunk  servants, 
who  are  out  at  supper,  come  tumbling  home ;  listen  open- 
mouthed,  then  go  tumbling  back  into  the  little  town,  and 
awaken  its  alarra-bell ;  which  awakens,  in  the  usual  progres- 
sion, all  others  whatsoever ;  so  that  Saxony  at  large,  to  the 
remotest  village,  from  all  its  belfries,  big  and  little,  is  ringing 
madly ;  and  all  day  Kunz,  at  every  thin  place  of  the  forest, 
hears  a  ding-dong  of  doom  pronounced  against  him,  and 
plunges  deviously  forward  all  the  more  intently. 

A  liot  day,  and  a  dreadful  ride  through  boggy  wastes  and 
intricate  mountain  woods  ;  with  the  alarm-bell,  and  shadow 
of  the  gallows,  dogging  one  all  the  way.  Here,  however,  we 
are  now,  within  an  hour  of  the  Bohemian  border;  —  cheerily, 
my  men,  through  these  wild  woods  and  hills !  The  young 
Prince,  a  boy  of  twelve,  declares  himself  dying  of  thirst. 
Kunz,  not  without  pity,  not  without  anxiety  on  that  head, 
bids  his  men  ride  on ;  all  but  himself  and  two  squires  shall 
ride  on,  get  everything  ready  at  Isenburg,  whither  we  and 
his  young  Highness  will  soon  follow.     Kunz  encourages  the 
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Prince ;  dismounts,  he  and  his  squires,  to  gather  hira  soine 
bilberries.  Kunz  is  busy  in  that  search,  —  when  a  black 
figure  staggers-in  upon  the  scene  ;  a  grimy  Kdhler,  namely 
(Collier,  Charcoal-burner),  with  a  long  jioking-pole  (what  he 
calls  schurhautn)  in  his  hand :  grimy  Collier,  just  awakened 
from  his  after-dinner  nap ;  somewhat  astonished  to  find  com- 
pany in  these  solitudes.  "  How,  what !  Who  is  the  young 
gentleman  ?  What  are  my  Herren  pleased  to  be  doing 
here  ?  "  inquired  the  Collier.  "  Pooh,  a  youth  who  has  run 
away  from  his  relations  ;  who  has  fallen  thirsty  :  do  you 
know  where  bilberries  are?  —  No? — Then  why  not  walk 
on  your  way,  my  grim  one  ? "  The  grim  one  has  heard 
ringing  of  alarm-bells  all  day;  is  not  quite  in  haste  to  go: 
Kunz,  whirling  round  to  make  him  go,  is  caught  in  the 
bushes  by  the  spurs,  falls  flat  on  his  face ;  the  young  Prince 
whispers  eagerly,  "  I  am  Prince  Albert,  and  am  stolen  !  "  — 
Whew-wew  !  —  One  of  the  squires  aims  a  blow  at  the  Prince, 
so  it  is  said  ;  perhaps  it  was  at  the  Collier  only  :  the  Collier 
wards  with  his  poking-pole,  strikes  fiercely  with  his  poking- 
pole,  fells  down  the  squire,  belabours  Kunz  himself.  During 
which  the  Collier's  dog  lustily  barks  ;  and,  behold,  the  Col- 
lier's Wife  comes  running  on  the  scene,  and  with  her  shrieks 
brings  a  body  of  other  colliers  upon  it:  Kunz  is  evidently 
done  !  He  surrenders,  with  his  squires  and  Prince  ;  is  led, 
by  this  black  bodyguard,  armed  with  axes,  shovels,  poking- 
poles,  to  the  neighljouring  monastery  of  Griinhain  (Gn^en 
Grove),  and  is  there  safe  warded  under  lock-and-key.  The 
afternoon  of  July  8th,  1455;  what  a  day  for  him  and  I'or 
others!  —  I  remark,  with  certainty,  that  dusty  riders,  in 
rather  unusual  numbers,  and  of  miscellaneous  equipment,  an> 
also  entering  London  City,  far  away,  this  very  evening;  a 
constitutional  parliament  having  to  take  seat  at  Westminster, 
to-morrow,  9th  July  1455,  of  all  days  and  years,*  to  settle 
what  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  lately  fought,  will  come  la 
For  the  rest,  tliat  the  King  of  England  has  fallen  imbeciles 
«  Henry**  Hiitory  of  BriUtn,  ri.  108. 
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and  his  she-wolf  of  France  is  on  flight ;  that  probably  York 
will  be  Protector  again  (till  he  lose  his  head),  —  and  that 
the  troubles  of  mankind  are  not  limited  to  Saxony  and  its 
Metal  Mountains,  but  that  the  Devil  everywhere  is  busy,  as 
usual!  —  This  consideration  will  serve  at  least  to  date  the 
affair  of  Kunz  for  us,  and  shall  therefore  stand  unerased. 

From  Griinhain  Monastery  the  Electress,  gladdest  of 
Saxon  mothers,  gets  back  her  younger  boy  to  Altenburg, 
with  hope  of  the  other :  praised  be  heaven  forever  for  it. 
"And  you,  0  Collier  of  a  thousand  !  what  is  your  wish,  what 
is  your  want  ?  —  How  dared  you  beard  such  a  lion  as  that 
Kunz,  you  with  your  simple  poking-pole,  you  Collier  sent  of 
heaven  !  "  —  "  Madam,  I  drilled  him  soundly  with  my  pok- 
ing-pole (Jiab  ihn  weidlich  getrilli) ;"  at  which  they  all 
laughed,  and  called  the  Collier  der  Triller,  the  Driller. 

Meanwhile,  Mosen  the  Misnian  is  also  faring  ill ;  with  the 
alarm-bells  all  awake  about  him,  and  the  country  risen  in  hot 
chase.  Six  of  his  men  have  been  caught ;  the  rest  are  diving 
ever  deeper  into  the  thickets.  In  the  end,  they  seek  shelter 
in  a  cavern,  stay  there  perdue  for  three  days,  not  far  from 
the  castle  of  Steina,  still  within  the  Saxon  border.  Three 
days,  —  while  the  debate  of  Westminster  is  prosperously 
proceeding,  and  imbecile  Henry  the  Sixth  takes  his  ease  at 
Windsor,  —  these  poor  fellows  lie  quaking,  hungry,  in  their 
cave  ;  and  dare  not  debate,  except  in  whispers ;  very  un- 
certain what  the  issue  will  be.  The  third  day  they  hear 
from  colliers  or  wandering  woodmen,  accidentally  talking  to- 
gether in  their  neighbourhood,  that  Kunz  is  taken,  tried,  and 
most  probably  beheaded.  Well-a-day  !  Well-a-day  !  Here- 
upon they  open  a  correspondence  with  the  nearest  Amtmann, 
him  of  Zwickau  :  to  the  effect.  That  if  free  pardon  is  granted, 
they  will  at  once  restore  Prince  Ernst ;  if  not,  they  will  at 
once  kill  him.  The  Amtmann  of  Zwickau  is  thrown  into 
3xcitement,  it  may  well  be  supposed :  but  what  can  the 
Amtmann  or  any  official  person  do  ?  Accede  to  their  terms, 
lince,  as  desperate  men,  they  have  the  power  of  enforcing 
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them.  It  is  thought,  had  they  even  demanded  Kunz's  par- 
don, it  must  have  been  granted ;  but  they  fancied  Kunz 
already  ended,  and  did  not  insist  on  this.  Enough,  on  the 
11th  of  the  month,  fourth  day  since  the  flight,  third  day  in 
this  hunger-cave  of  Steina,  Prince  Ernst  was  given  up ; 
and  Mosen,  Schonfels  and  Co.,  refreshed  with  food,  fled 
swiftly  unharmed,  and  *  were  never  heard  of  more,*  say  my 
authoritie.*. 

Prince  Ernst  was  received  by  his  glad  father  at  Chemnitz ; 
soon  carried  to  his  glad  mother  and  brother  at  Altenburg : 
upon  which  the  whole  court,  with  trembling  joy,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Ebersdorf,  a  monastery  and  shrine  in  those 
parts.  They  gave  pious  thanks  there,  one  and  all ;  the 
mother  giving  suitable  dotation  furthermore ;  and,  what  is 
notable,  hanging-up  among  her  other  votive  gifts  two  coats 
(she,  says  rumour  and  prints ;  but  I  guess  it  was  the  lucrative 
showmen  after  her)  :  the  coat  of  Kunz,  leather  buff  I  suppose, 
and  the  coat  of  The  Driller,  Triller,  as  we  call  that  heaven- 
sent Collier,  coat  grimy  black,  and  made  of  what  stuff  I 
know  not.  Which  coats  were  still  shown  in  the  present 
generation  ;  nay,  perhaps  are  still  to  be  seen  at  this  day, 
if  a  judicious  tourist  made  inquiry  for  them. 

On  the  14th,  and  not  till  then,  Kunz  of  Kaufungen,  tried 
and  doomed  before,  laid  his  head  on  the  block  at  Freybesg: 
some  say,  pardon  had  been  got  for  him  from  the  joyful 
Serene  Highnesses,  but  came  an  hour  too  late.  This  seems 
uncertain,  seems  improbable :  at  least  poor  Dietrich  of  Kau- 
fungen, his  younger  brother,  was  done  to  death  at  Altenburg 
itself  some  lime  after,  for  '  inconsiderate  words  '  uttered  by 
him,  —  feelings  not  sufiiciently  under  one's  control.  That 
Schwalbe,  the  Bohemian  Cook,  was  torn  with  '  red-hot  pin- 
cers,' and  otherwise  mercilessly  mangled  and  strangled,  need 
not  be  stated.  lie  and  one  or  two  others,  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  his  peculiar  treason,  were  treated  so  ;  and  with 
this  the  gallows-part  of  the  transaction  ended. 

As  to  the  Driller  himself,  when  asked  what  bis  wish  was 
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it  turned  out  to  be  modest  in  the  extreme :  Only  liberty  to 
cut,  of  scrags  and  waste  wood,  what  would  suffice  for  his 
charring  purposes,  in  those  wild  forests.  This  was  granted 
to  the  man  and  his  posterity ;  made  sure  to  him  and  them  by 
legal  deed  :  and  to  this  was  added,  So  many  yearly  bushels 
of  corn  from  the  electoral  stockbarns,  and  a  handsome  little 
farm  of  land,  to  grow  cole  and  sauerkraut,  and  support  what 
cows  and  sheep,  for  domestic  milk  and  wool,  were  necessary 
to  the  good  man  and  his  successors.  '  "Which  properties,' 
I  am  vaguely  told,  but  would  go  to  see  it  with  my  e,yes,  were 
I  touring  in  those  parts,  '  they  enjoy  to  this  day.'  Perhaps 
it  was  a  bit  of  learned  jocularity  on  the  part  of  the  old  con- 
veyancers, perhaps  in  their  high  chancery  at  Altenburg  they 
did  not  know  the  man's  real  name,  or  perhaps  he  had  no 
very  fixed  one ;  at  any  rate,  they  called  him  merely  TriUer 
(Driller),  in  these  important  documents  :  which  courtly  nick- 
name he  or  his  sons  adopted  as  a  surname  that  would  do 
very  well ;  surname  borne  by  them  accordingly  ever  since, 
and  concerning  which  there  have  been  treatises  written.* 

This  is  the  tale  of  Kunz  of  Kaufungen ;  this  is  that  ad- 
venture of  the  Prinzenrauh  (Stealing  of  the  Princes),  much 
wondered  at,  and  talked  of,  by  all  princes  and  all  courtiers 
in  its  own  day,  and  never  quite  forgotten  since ;  being  indeed 
apt  for  remembrance,  and  worthy  of  it,  more  or  less.  For  it 
actually  occurred  in  God's  Creation,  and  was  a  fact,  four-hun- 
dred years  ago;  and  also  is,  and  will  forever  continue  one, — 
ever-enduring  part  and  parcel  of  the  Sum  of  Things,  whether 
remembered  or  not.  In  virtue  of  which  peculiarity  it  is  much 
distinguished  from  innumerable  other  tales  of  adventures 
which  did  not  occur  in  God's  Creation,  but  only  in  the  waste 
chambers  (to  be  let  unfurnished)  of  certain  human  heads, 

1  Groshupf's  Oratio  de  geniis  TnUeriancB  ortu  (cited  in  Michaelis,  Oe- 
tchichte  der  Chur-und  FurttUchen  Hduter  in  TenUchland,  i.  469)  is  one. — 
See,  for  the  rest,  Schurzfleisch,  Dissertatio  de  Conrado  Kaufungo  (Witten- 
berg, 1720);  Tenzel  (Gotha,  1700);  Rechenberg,  De  Raptu  Emetti  «t 
Albert* ;  Sagittarius,  Fabricins,  &c.  &c. 
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and  which  are  part  and  parcel  only  of  the  Sum  of  Nothings ; 
which  nevertheless  obtain  some  temporary  remembrance,  and 
lodge  extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the  world,  in  similar  still 
more  unfurnished  chambers.  In  comparison,  I  thought  thia 
business  worth  a  few  words  to  the  ingenuous  English  reader, 
who  may  still  have  rooms  to  let,  in  that  sense.  Not  only  so ; 
but  it  seemed  to  deserve  a  little  nook  in  modern  memory,  for 
other  peculiar  reasons,  —  which  shall  now  be  stated  with  ex- 
treme brevity. 

The  two  boys,  Ernst  and  Albert,  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  stolen,  were  fourteen  and  twelve  years  old  respectively, 
and  had  Frederick  the  Peaceable,  the  Placid  or  Pacific,  for 
father,  came  safe  to  manhood.  They  got,  by  lucky  survivor- 
ship, all  these  inextricable  Saxon  Territories  combined  into 
Two  round  lots  ;  —  did  not,  unfortunately,  keep  them  so ; 
but  split  them  again  into  new  divisions,  —  for  new  despair 
of  the  historical  student,  among  others  !  —  and  have  at  this 
day  extensive  posterity,  of  thrice-complex  relationship,  of 
uninteUigible  names,  still  extant  in  the  high  places  of  the 
world.  Unintelligible  names,  we  may  well  say ;  each  person 
having  probably  from  ten  to  twenty  names :  not  John  or 
Tom  ;  but  Joachim  John  Ferdinand  Ernst  Albrecht ;  The- 
odor  Tom  Carl  Friedrich  Kunz ;  —  as  if  we  should  say. 
Bill  Walter  Kit  all  as  one  name  ;  erery  one  of  which  is 
good,  could  you  but  omit  the  others  !  Posterity  of  unintelli- 
gible names,  thrice-complex  relationship  ;  —  and  in  fine,  of 
titles,  qualities  and  territories  that  will  remain  forever  un- 
known to  man.  Most  singular  princ<ily  nomenclature,  which 
has  often  filled  me  with  amazement.  Designations  worM 
than  those  of  tiie  Naples  Lazzaroni ;  who  indeed  "  have  no 
names,"  but  are,  I  conclude,  distinguished  by  Numbers, 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  can  bo  known  when  mentioned  in  human 
speech  I  Names,  designations,  which  are  too  much  for  the 
human  mind;  —  which  are  intricate,  long-winded;  abstruse 
afi  the  Sibyl's  oraclen ;  and  flying  about,  t(X),  lik**  Iwr  1<'nve8 
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with  every  new  accident,  every  new  puff  of  wind.  Ever- 
flactuating,  ever-splitting,  coalescing,  re-splitting,  re-combin- 
ing, insignificant  little  territories,  names,  relationships  and 
titles ;  inextricably  indecipherable,  and  not  worth  decipher- 
ing ;  which  only  the  eye  of  the  Old  Serpent  could  or  would 
decipher  !  —  Let  us  leave  them  there  ;  and  remark  that  they 
are  aU  divided,  after  our  little  stolen  Ernst  and  Albert,  into 
Two  main  streams  or  Lines,  the  Ernst  or  Ernestine  Line,  and 
the  Albert  or  Albertine  Line  ;  in  which  two  grand  divisions 
they  flow  on,  each  of  them  many-branched,  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Time  ever  since.  Many-branched  each  of  the 
two,  but  conspicuously  separate  each  from  the  other,  they 
flow  on  ;  and  give  us  the  comfort  of  their  company,  in  great 
numbers,  at  this  very  day.  We  will  note  a  few  of  the  main 
phenomena  in  these  two  Saxon  Lines,  —  higher  trees  that 
have  caught  our  eye,  in  that  sad  wilderness  of  princely 
shrubbery  unsurveyable  otherwise. 

ERNESTINE    LINE. 

Ernst,  the  elder  of  those  two  stolen  boys,  became  Kurjurst 
(Elector) ;  and  got  for  inheritance,  besides  the  '  inalienable 
properties '  which  lie  round  Wittenberg,  as  we  have  said,  the 
better  or  Thuringian  side  of  the  Saxon  country  —  that  is, 
the  Weimar,  Gotha,  Altenburg,  «S:c.  Principalities  :  —  while 
the  other  youth,  Albert,  had  to  take  the  '  Osterland  (Eastern- 
land),  with  part  of  Meissen,'  what  we  may  in  general  imagine 
to  be  (for  no  German  Dryasdust  will  do  you  the  kindness  to 
say  precisely)  the  eastern  region  of  what  is  Saxony  in  our 
day.  These  Albertines,  with  an  inferior  territory,  had,  as 
their  main  towns,  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  a  Residenz-Schloss 
(or  sublime  enough  Ducal  Palace)  in  each  city,  Leipzig  as 
yet  the  grander  and  more  common  one.  There,  at  Leipzig 
thiefly,  I  say,  lived  the  august  younger  or  Albertine  Line ; 
especially  there  lived  Prince  Albert  himself,  a  wealthy  and 
potent  man,  though  younger.  But  it  is  with  Ernst  that  w6 
are  at  present  concerned. 
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As  for  Ernst,  the  elder,  he  and  his  lived  chiefly  at  "Witten- 
berg, as  I  perceive ;  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  their 
high  Schloss  ;  distinguished  among  palaces.  But  they  had 
Weimar,  they  had  Altenburg,  Gotlia,  Coburg,  —  above  all, 
they  had  tlie  Wartburg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Strong 
Houses  any  Duke  could  live  in,  if  he  were  of  frugal  and 
heroic  turn.  Wartburg,  built  by  fabulous  Ludwig  the 
Springer,  which  grandly  overhangs"  the  town  of  Eisenach, 
grandly  the  general  Thuringian  forest ;  it  is  now,  —  Ma- 
gician Klingsohr  having  sung  there,  St.  Elisabeth  having 
lived  there  and  done  conscious  miracles,  Martin  Luther 
having  lived  there  and  done  unconscious  ditto,  —  the  most 
interesting  Residenz,  or  old  grim  shell  of  a  mountain  Castle 
turned  into  a  tavern,  now  to  be  found  in  Gonnany,  or  per- 
haps readily  in  the  world.  One  feels,  —  standing  in  Luther's 
room,  with  Luther's  poor  old  oaken  table,  oaken  inkholder 
still  there,  and  his  mark  on  the  wall  which  the  Devil  has 
not  yet  forgotten,  —  as  if  here  once  more,  with  mere  Heaven 
and  the  silent  Thuringian  Hills  looking  on,  a  gmnd  and 
grandest  battle  of  "  One  man  versus  the  Devil  and  all  men  ** 
was  fought,  and  the  latest  prophecy  of  the  Eternal  was 
made  to  these  sad  ages  that  yet  run  ;  as  if  here,  in  fact,  of 
ail  places  that  the  sun  now  looks  upon,  were  the  holiest  for  a 
modern  man.  To  me,  at  least,  in  my  i)oor  thoughts,  there 
seemed  something  of  authentically  divine  in  this  locjility  ;  as 
if  immortal  remembrances,  and  sacred  influences  and  moni- 
ti)n8  were  hovering  over  it ;  speaking  sad,  and  grand,  and 
valiant  things  to  the  hearts  of  men.  A  distinguished  person, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  on  that  occasion,  actu- 
ally stooped  down,  when  he  thought  my  eye  was  off  him  ; 
kissed  the  old  oaken  table,  though  one  of  the  grimmest  men 
now  living ;  and  looked  like  lightning  and  rain  all  the  mom« 
ing  after,  with  a  visible  moisture  in  those  suh-eycs  of  his,  and 
not  a  wonl  to  be  drawn  from  liim.  Sure  enough,  Ernst  and 
iiis  line  are  not  at  a  loss  for  Residences,  whatever  else  h« 
uid  they  may  want. 
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Ernst's  son  was  Frederick  the  Wise,  successor  in  the  Kur 
(Electorship)  and  paternal  lands  ;  which,  as  Frederick  did 
not  marry  and  there  was  only  one  other  brother,  were  not 
farther  divided  on  this  occasion.  Frederick  the  Wise,  bom 
in  1463,  was  that  ever-memorable  Kurfurst  who  saved  Lu- 
ther from  the  Diet  of  TVorms  in  1521.  A  pious  Catholic, 
with  due  horror  of  heresy  up  to  that  time,  he  listened  with 
all  his  faculties  to  the  poor  Monk's  earnest  speech  of  four 
hours ;  knew  not  entirely  what  to  think  of  it ;  thought  at 
least,  "  We  will  hear  this  man  farther,  we  will  not  burn  this 
man  just  yet ! "  —  and  snatched  him  up  accordingly,  and 
stuck  him  safe  into  the  Wartburg  for  a  year.  Honour  to 
such  a  Kurfurst :  —  and  what  a  luck  to  him  and  us  that  he 
was  there  to  do  so  ever-memorable  a  thing,  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  !  A  Kurfurst  really  memorable  and  honourable,  by 
that  and  by  many  other  acts  of  wisdom,  piety  and  prudent 
magnanimity ;  in  which  qualities  History  testifies  that  he 
shone.  He  could  have  had  the  Kaisership,  on  Max's  death, 
some  years  before,  but  preferred  to  have  young  Charles  V., 
Max's  grandson,  elected  to  it.  Whereby  it  came  that  the 
grand  Reformation  Cause,  at  once  the  grandest  blessing  and 
the  grandest  difficulty,  fell  to  the  guidance,  not  of  noble  Ger- 
man veracity  and  pious  wisdom,  but  of  long-headed  obstinate 
Flemish  cunning ;  and  Elector  Frederick  indeed  had  an 
easier  life,  but  Germany  has  ever  since  had  a  much  harder 
one  !  Two  portraits  of  this  wise  Frederick,  one  by  Albert 
Diirer,  and  another  of  inferior  quality  by  Lucas  Kranach, 
^^  iiich  represent  to  us  an  excellent,  rather  corpulent,  elderly 
gentleman,  looking-out  from  under  his  electoral  cap,  with  a 
fine  placid,  honest  and  yet  vigilant  and  sagacious  aspect,  are 
well  known  to  print-collectors :  but  his  history,  the  practical 
physiognomy  of  his  life  and  procedure  in  this  world,  is  less 
known  to  hereditary  governing  persons,  and  others,  than  it 
ought  to  be,  —  if  there  were  any  chance  of  their  taking  pat- 
tern by  him!  He  was  twenty  years  Luther's  senior;  they 
aever  met  personally,  much  as  they  corresponded  together, 
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during  the  next  four  years,  both  living  oftenest  in  the  same 
town.  He  died  in  1525,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John  the  Steadfast  (Johann  der  Bestdndige). 

This  brother,  Johann  der  Bestdndige,  was  four  years 
younger ;  he  also  was  a  wise  and  eminently  Protestant  man. 
He  struggled  very  faithfully  for  the  good  Cause,  during  his 
term  of  sovereignty ;  died  in  1532  (fourteen  years  before 
Luther),  having  held  the  Electorate  only  seven  years.  Ex- 
cellent man,  though  dreadfully  ybr/;  so  that  they  had  to  screw 
him  up  by  machinery  when  he  wished  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, in  his  old  days.  —  His  son  was  Johann  Friedrich,  the 
Magnanimous  by  epithet  (der  Grossmuthige),  under  whom 
the  Line  underwent  sad  destinies ;  lost  the  Electorship,  lost 
much  ;  and  split  itself  after  him,  into  innumerable  branches, 
who  are  all  of  a  small  type  ever  since ;  and  whom  we  shall 
leave  for  a  little,  till  we  have  brought  forward  the  Albertine 
Line. 

ALBERTINE   LINE. 

Albert  the  Courageous  {der  Beherzte)  was  the  name  this 
little  stolen  boy  attained  among  mankind,  when  he  grew  to 
maturity  and  came  to  his  properties  in  Meii=sen  and  the  Os- 
terland.  What  he  did  to  merit  such  high  title  might,  at  this 
date,  in  this  place,  be  difficult  to  say.  I  find  he  was  useful 
in  the  Netherlands,  assisting  Kaiser  Max  (or  rather  young 
Prince  Max,  Kaiser  indeed,  and  Charles  V.'s  grandfather,  in 
time  coming)  when  the  said  young  Max  wedded  the  beautiful 
young  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  great  heiress  in  those  parts. 
Max  got  the  Netherlands  by  this  fine  match,  and  came  into 
properties  enough ;  and  soon  into  endless  troubles  and  sor- 
rows thereby ;  in  all  which,  and  in  others  that  superadded 
themselves,  Albert  the  Counigeous  was  helpful  according  to 
ability ;  distinguishing  liimself  indeed  throughout  by  loyalty 
to  his  Kaiser ;  and  in  general,  I  think,  being  rather  of  a 
conservative  turn.  The  rest  of  his  merit  in  History, —  we 
oonclude,  it  was  work  that  had  mainly  a  Saxon,  or  at  most  a 
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Grerman  fame,  and  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  the  general 
world.  However,  sure  enough  it  all  lies  safely  funded  in 
Saxon  and  German  Life  to  this  hour,  Saxony  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  it  (if  any)  ;  and  it  shall  not  concern  us  here. 
Only  on  three  figures  of  the  posterity  begotten  by  him  shall 
we  pause  a  little,  then  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Elector  Moritz, 
Duke  George,  August  the  Strong:  on  these  three  we  will 
glance  for  one  moment ;  the  rest,  in  mute  endless  procession, 
shall  rustle  past  unseen  by  us. 

Albert's  eldest  son,  then,  and  successor  in  the  eastern 
properties  and  residences,  was  Duke  George  of  Saxony, — 
called  '  of  Saxony,'  as  all  those  Dukes,  big  and  little,  were 
and  still  are,  —  Herzog  Georg  von  Sachsen :  of  whom,  to 
make  him  memorable,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
Luther's  Duke  George  !  Yes,  this  is  he  with  whom  Luther 
had  such  wrangling  and  jangling.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
English  country -gentlemen  may  discern  "  Duke  George  "  as 
a  fact,  though  a  dark  one,  in  this  world  ;  see  dimly  who  begat 
him,  where  he  lived,  how  he  actually  was  (presumably)  a 
human  creature,  and  not  a  mere  rumour  of  a  name.  "  Fear 
of  Duke  George  ?  "  said  Luther :  "  No,  not  that.  I  have 
seen  the  King  of  Chaos  in  my  time,  Sathanas  himself,  and 
thrown  my  inkbottle  at  him.  Duke  George  !  Had  I  had 
business  in  Leipzig,  I  should  have  gone  thither,  if  it  had 
rained  Duke  Georges  for  nine  days  running !  "  Well,  read- 
er, this  is  he  :  George  the  Rich,  called  also  the  Barbatus 
(Beardy),  likewise  the  Learned:  a  very  magnificent  Herr ; 
learned,  bearded,  gilded,  to  a  notable  degree  ;  and  much  rev- 
erenced by  many,  though  Luther  thought  so  little  of  him. 

He  was  strong  for  the  old  religion^  while  his  cousins  went 
so  valiantly  ahead  for  the  new.  He  attended  at  Diets,  ar- 
gued, negotiated ;  offered  to  risk  life  and  fortune,  in  some 
diplomatic  degree,  but  was  happily  never  called  to  do  it. 
His  Brother,  and  most  of  his  people,  gradually  became  Prot- 
estants, which  much  grieved  him.  Pack,  unfortunate  Herr 
Pack,  whose   '  revelations '  gave   rise  to  the  Schmalkaldic 
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League,  and  to  the  first  Protestant  War,  had  been  his  secre- 
tary. Pack  ran  off  from  him  ;  made  said  '  revelations,'  That 
there  was  a  private  bargain,  between  Duke  George  and  oth- 
ers, h'eaded  by  the  Kaiser,  to  cut-off  and  forfeit  Phih"p  of 
Hesse,  the  chief  Protestant,  that  &c.  &c. :  whereby,  in  the 
first  place,  poor  Pack  lost  his  head ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
poor  Duk"  George's  troubles  were  increased  fourfold  and 
tenfold. 

Poor  soul,  he  had  lost  most  of  his  ten  children,  some  of 
them  in  infancy,  others  in  maturity  and  middle  age,  by  death ; 
wus  now  himself  getting  old,  within  a  year  or  two  of  seventy; 
and  his  troubles  not  in  the  least  diminishing.  At  length  he 
lost  his  wife ;  the  good  old  dame,  a  princess  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  been  his  stay  in  all  sorrows,  she  too  was  cjiUed  away  from 
him.  Protestantism  spreading,  the  Devil  broken  loose,  all 
was  against  Duke  George ;  and  he  felt  that  his  own  time 
must  now  be  nigh.  His  very  Brother,  now  heir-apparent  by 
the  death  of  all  the  young  men,  was  of  declared  Protestant 
tendencies.  George  wrote  to  his  Brother,  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, was  very  poor,  offering  to  give  him  up  the  government 
and  territories  at  once,  on  condition  that  the  Catholic  Relig- 
ion should  be  maintained  intact  :  Brother  respectfully  re- 
fused. Duke  George  then  made  a  will,  to  the  like  effect ; 
summoned  his  Estates  to  sanction  it ;  Estates  would  not  sanc- 
tion :  Duke  George  was  seized  with  dreadful  bowel-disorders, 
and  lay  down  to  die.     Sorrow  on  it !     Alas,  alas  ! 

There  is  one  memorability  of  his  sad  last  moments:  a  rev- 
crerd  Pater  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  him  by  assur- 
ances about  his  own  good  works,  about  the  favour  of  the 
Saints  and  such  like,  when  Dr.  Ilothe,  the  Crypio-Protestant 
medical  gentleman,  ventured  to  suggest  in  the  extreme  mo- 
ment, ''  Gnddicfer  Herr,  you  were  often  wont  to  say.  Straight- 
forward is  the  Inrst  runner  I  Do  that  yourself;  go  straight 
to  the  blessed  Saviour  and  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  bore  our 
Eins;  and  leave  the  dead  Saints  aloniel" — "  Ey,  then  — 
Velp  me,  then,"  George  groaned  out  in  low  sad  murmur 
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"true  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  take  pity  on  me,  and  save  me 
by  thy  bitter  sorrow*  and  death !  "  and  yielded-up  his  soul  in 
this  manner.  A  much-afflicted,  hard-struggling,  and  not  very 
useful  man.  He  was  so  learned,  he  had  written  his  Father 
Albert's  exploits  in  Latin  ;  of  which  respectable  '  Monograph,' 
Fabricius,  in  his  Chronicle,  has  made  use,  Fabricius :  not  that 
big  Hamburg  Fabricius  of  the  BiUiothecas  ;  but  an  earlier 
minor  one,  Georg  Goldschmied  his  vernacular  name,  who  was 
*  crowned  poet  by  Kaiser  Max,'  became  head-schoolmaster  in 
Meissen,  and  wrote  meritorious  chronicles,  indifferently  exact, 
Rerum  Misnicarum,  and  such  like,  —  he  is  the  Fabricius  to 
whom  the  respectable  Monograph  fell.  Of  this  poor  Duke's 
palaces  and  riches,  at  Leipzig  and  elsewhere,  I  say  nothing, 
except  that  they  were  very  grand.  He  wore  a  magnificent 
beard,  too,  dagger-shaped  and  very  loi>g  ;  was  of  heroic  stat- 
ure and  carriage ;  truly  a  respectable-looking  man.  I  will 
remember  nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he  was  withal  an 
ancestor  of  Frederick  the  Great :  no  doubt  of  that  small 
interesting  fact.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  of  Hesse,  —  wife  insufficient  for  magnan- 
imous Philip,  wherefore  he  was  obliged  to  marry  a  second, 
or  supplement  to  her,  which  is  a  known  story  !  But  another 
of  Duke  George's  daughters,  who  alone  concerns  us  here, 
was  spouse  to  Joachim  H.,  sixth  Kurfurst  of  Brandenburg, 
who  bore  him  Johann  George,  seventh  ditto,  in  lawful  wed- 
lock ;  and  so  was  Frederick  the  Unique's  great-grandfather's 
great-grandmother,  that  is  to  say,  lineal  ancestress  in  the 
seventh  generation.  If  it  rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days 
running,  I  would  say  no  more  about  them. 

We  come  now  to  Elector  Moritz,  our  second  figure. 
George's  brother,  Henry,  succeeded ;  lived  only  for  two 
yeai*s ;  in  which  time  all  went  to  Protestantism  in  the  eaetem 
parts  of  Saxony,  as  in  the  western.  This  Henry's  eldest 
son,  and  first  successor,  was  Moritz,  the  "'Maurice"  known 
in  English  Protestant  books  who,  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
League  and  War,  played  such  a  questionable  game  with  his 
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Protestant  cousin,  of  the  elder  or  Ernestine  Line,  —  quite 
ousting  said  cousin,  by  superior  jockeyship,  and  reducing  hia 
Line  and  him  to  the  second  rank  ever  since.  This  cousin 
was  Johann  Friedrich  the  Magnanimous,  of  the  Ernestine 
Line  ;  whom  we  left  above  waiting  for  that  catastrophe  :  and 
it  came  about  in  this  manner. 

Duke  Moritz  refused,  namely,  to  join  his  poor  cousin  and 
other  fellow  Protestants  in  the  Schmalkaldic  League  or  War, 
in  spite  of  Secretary  Pack's  denunciations,  and  the  evidence 
of  facts.  Duke  Moritz  waited  till  the  Kaiser  (Charles  V., 
year  1547),  and  their  own  ill-guidance,  had  beaten  to  pieces 
and  ruined  said  League  and  War;  till  the  Kaiser  had  cap- 
tured Johann  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  in  person,  and  waa 
about  to  kill  him.  And  then,  at  this  point  of  the  game,  by 
dextrous  management,  Duke  Moritz  got  the  Electorship 
transferred  to  himself;  Electorship,  witli  Wittenberg  and 
the  •  inalienable  lands  and  dignities  ; '  —  his  poor  cousin  sit- 
ting prisoner  the  while,  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life ;  not 
getting  loose  for  five  years,  but  following  the  Kaiser  like 
condemned  luggage,  up  and  down,  in  a  very  perilous  and  un- 
comfortable manner!  This  from  Moritz,  who  was  himself  a 
Protestant,  only  better  skilled  in  jockeyship,  was  not  thought 
handsome  conduct,  —  nor  could  it  be. 

However,  he  made  it  good  ;  succeeded  in  it,  —  what  is 
called  succeeding.  Neither  is  the  game  yet  phiyed  out,  nor 
Moritz  publicly  declared  (what  lie  fully  surely  is,  and  can 
by  discerning  eyes  be  seen  to  be)  the  loser.  Moritz  kept  his 
Electorship,  and,  by  cunning  jockeying,  his  Protestnntisni 
too;  got  his  Albertine  or  junior  Line  pushed  into  the  place 
of  tlje  Ernestine  or  first;  in  which  dislionoui-ably-jicquired 
oosition  it  continues  to  this  day  ;  performing  ever  since  the 
chief  part  in  Saxony,  as  Electors,  and  now  lis  Kings  of 
Saxony;  —  which  seems  to  make  him  out  rather  as  winner 
in  the  game  ?  For  the  Ernestine,  or  honourable  Protestant 
Line  is  ever  since  in  a  secondary,  diminished,  and  as  it  were, 
disintegrated  staU,  a  Line  broken  small;  notiiing  now  but  a 
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series  of  small  Dukes,  Weimar,  Gotha,  C!oburg,  and  the  like, 
in  the  Thuringian  region,  who,  on  mere  genealogical  grounds, 
put  Sachsen  to  their  name :  Sachsen-Coburg,  Sachsen-Wei- 
mar,  &c. ;  —  and  do  not  look  like  winners.  Nor  j)erhaps  are 
they,  —  if  they  also  have  played  too  ill !  Perhaps  neither  of 
the  two  is  winner ;  for  there  are  many  other  hands  in  the 
game  withal :  sui*e  I  am  only  that  Moritz  has  losty  and  never 
could  win !     As  perhaps  may  appear  yet,  by  and  by. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  Ernestine  Line  has  clearly 
got  disintegrated,  broken  small,  and  is  not  in  a  culminating 
condition.  These,  I  say,  are  the  Dukes  who  in  the  present 
day  put  Sachsen  to  their  name :  sons  of  Ernst,  sons  of  Jo- 
hann  Friedrich  the  Magnanimous,  all  now  in  a  reduced  con- 
dition :  while  the  sons  of  Albert,  nephews  of  George  the 
Dagger-bearded  (*  if  it  rain  Duke  Georges '),  are  Kings  of 
Saxony,  so-called  Kings.  No  matter:  nay,  who  knows 
whether  it  is  not  perhaps  even  less  than  nothing  to  thera, 
this  grand  dignity  of  theirs?  Whether,  in  very  truth,  if 
we  look  at  substance  and  not  semblance,  the  Albertine  Line 
has  risen  s  nee  Moritz's  time  ;  or  in  spite  of  all  these  crowns 
and  appearances,  sublime  to  the  valet  judgment,  has  fallen 
and  is  still  failing  ?  I  do  not  find,  in  fact,  that  it  has  ever 
done  anything  considerable  since ;  which  is  the  one  sure 
symptom  of  rising.  My  probable  conjecture  rather  is,  that 
it  has  done  (if  Nature's  Register,  if  the  Eternal  Daybook, 
were  consulted)  very  little  indeed,  except  dwindle  into  more 
and  more  contemptibility,  and  impotence  to  do  anything  con- 
siderable whatever !  Which  is  a  very  melancholy  issue  of 
Moritz's  great  efforts ;  and  might  give  rise  to  unspeakable 
considerations,  in  many  a  high  man  and  many  a  low,  —  for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  this  place. 

Johann  Frederick,  it  is  well  known,  sat  magnanimously 
playing  chess,  while  the  Kaiser's  sentence  of  death  was 
brought  in  to  him  :  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  said  a  polite  word  or  two ;  then  turning  round,  with 
*^Pergamus,  Let  us  proceed!"   quietly  played  on   till  the 
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checkmate  had  been  settled.*     Johann  Frederick  magnani- 
mously waited-out  his  five  years  of  captivity,  excellent  old 
Lucas  Kranach,  his  painter  and  humble  friend,  refusing  to 
quit  him,  but  steadfastly  sharing  the  same  ;  then  quietly  re- 
turned (old  Lucas  still  with  him)  to  his  true  loving-hearted 
wife,  to  the  glad  friends  whose  faith  had  been  tried  in  the 
fire.     With  such  a  wife  waiting  him,  and  such  a  Lucas  at- 
tending him,  a  man  had  still  something  left,  had  his  lands 
been  all  gone ;  which  in  Johann  Frederick's  case,  they  were 
Btill  far  from  being.     He  settled  at  Weimar,  having  lost  elec- 
toral Wittenberg  and  the  inalienable  properties;  he  contin- 
ued to  do  here  as  formerly,  whatever  wise  and  noble  thing  he 
could,  through  the  short  remainder  of  his  life :  —  one  wishes 
he  had  not  founded  all  that  imbroglio  of  little  dukes !     But 
perhaps  he  could  not  help  it :  law  of  primogeniture,  except 
among  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollerns,  always  a  wise,  deci- 
sive, thrifty  and  growing  race,  who  had  the  fine  talent  of 
*  annihilating  rubbish,'  was  not  yet  known  in  those  countries. 
Johann  Frederick  felt,  most  likely,  that  he,  for  one,  in  this 
aspect  of  the  stars,  was  not  founding  kingdoms !      But  in- 
deed it  was  not  he,  it  was  his  successors,  his  grandson  and 
great-grandson  chiefly,  that  made  these  multiplex  divisions 
and  confusions  on  the  face  of  the  German  mother-earth,  and 
perplexed   the   human  soul  with  this  inextricable  wilderness 
of  little   dukes.      From   him,  however,  they  do  all  descend 
this  let  the  reader  know,  and  let  it  be  some  slight  satisiiiction 
to  him  to  have  got  a  historical  double-giith  tied  round  them 
in  that  manner,  and  see  Two  compact  Bundles  made  of  them, 
in  the  mean  while. 

Moritz,  the  new  Elector,  did  not  last  long.  Shortly  after 
Joiiann  Fnderick  got  home  to  Weimar,  Moritz  had  already 
found  his  death,  in  pix)s(;cution  of  that  game  begun  by  him 
It  is  well  known  he  had  no  sooner  made  the  Klectonito  sure 
to  himself  than  he  too  drew  sword  against  the  Kaiser ;  boiU 
I  D«  Wetto:  I.ebtnt-ae$chickU  der  Htnogt  m  Sachitn  (Weimar,  1770) 
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the  Kaiser ;  chased  him  into  the  Tyrol  mountains ;  could 
have  taken  him  there,  but  —  "I  have  no  cage  big  enough  to 
hold  such  a  bird,"  said  Moritz  :  so  he  let  the  Kaiser  run  ;  and 
made  the  Treaty  of  Passau  with  him  instead.  Treaty  of  Pas- 
sau  (a.  d.  1552),  by  which  Johann  Frederick's  liberty  was 
brought  about,  for  one  thing,  and  many  liberties  were  stipu- 
lated for  the  Protestants  ;  upon  which  Treaty  indeed  Grer- 
many  rested  from  its  religious  battles,  of  the  blood-shedding 
sort,  and  fought  only  by  ink  thenceforth,  —  till  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War  came,  and  a  new  Treaty,  that  of  Munster  or 
Westphalia  (1648),  had  to  succeed. 

Shortly  after  Pa>sau,  Moritz,  now  on  the  Kaiser's  side, 
and  clear  for  peace  and  submission  to  said  treaty,  drew-out 
against  his  oldest  comrade,  Albert  HohenzoUem  of  Anspach, 
—  •  Albert  Alcibiades '  as  they  call  him,  that  far-shining,  too- 
impetuous  Failure  of  a  Frederick  the  Great ;  —  drew-out,  I 
say,  against  this  Alcibiades,  who  would  not  accept  the  Treaty 
of  Passau ;  beat  Alcibiades  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen, 
but  lost  his  own  life  withal  in  it,  —  no  more,  either  of  fighting 
or  diplomatising,  needed  from  him ;  —  and  thus,  after  only 
some  six  years  of  Electorship,  slept  with  his  fathers,  no  Elec- 
tor, but  a  clod  of  the  valley. 

His  younger  brother  succeeded ;  from  whom,  in  a  direct 
line,  come  all  the  subsequent  Saxon  potentates;  and  the 
present  King  of  Saxony,  with  whom  one  has  no  acquaint- 
ance, nor  much  want  of  any.  All  of  them  are  nephews,  so 
to  speak,  of  Elector  Moritz,  grand-nephews  of  Duke  G^rge 
the  Dagger-bearded  ('if  it  rained  Duke  Georges').  Duke 
George  is,  as  it  were,  the  grand-uncle  of  them  all ;  as  Albert, 
our  little  stolen  boy  for  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  once 
gathered  bilberries,  is  father  of  him  and  of  them  all.  A 
goodly  progeny,  in  point  of  numbers;  and  handsomely  equipt 
and  decorated  by  a  liberal  world  :  most  expensive  people,  — 
in  general  not  admirable  otherwise.  Of  which  multifarious 
progeny  I  will  remember  farther  only  one,  or  at  most  two ; 
having  no  esteem  for  them  myself,  nor  wish  to  encumber 

vou  IV.  31 
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anybody's  innocent  memory  with  what  perhaj;6  ieserves  ob* 
livion  better,  and  at  all  events  is  rapidly  on  the  way  to  get  it, 
with  or  without  my  sanction.  Here,  however,  is  our  third 
figure,  August  the  Strong. 

Frederick  August;  the  big  King  of  Poland,  called  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  August  the  Great,  which  epithet  they 
had  to  change  for  August  der  Starke,  August  the  Physically 
Strong  :  this  August  of  the  three-hundred-and-lifty-four  bas- 
tards, who  was  able  to  break  a  horse-shoe  with  his  hand?, 
and  who  lived  in  this  world  regardless  of  expense,  —  he  is 
the  individual  of  this  junior-senior  Albertine  Line,  whom  I 
wish  to  pause  one  moment  upon  :  merely  with  the  remark, 
that  if  Moritz  had  any  hand  in  making  him  the  phenomenon 
he  was,  Moritz  may  well  be  ashamed  of  his  work.  More 
transcendent  king  of  gluttonous  flunkeys  seldom  trod  this 
lower  earth.  A  miracle  to  his  own  century,  —  to  certain  of 
the  flunkey  species  a  quasi-celestial  miracle,  bright  with 
diamonds,  with  endless  misti'csses,  regardless  of  expense,  — 
to  other  men  a  prodigy,  portent  and  quasi-infernal  miracle, 
awakening  insoluble  inquiries :  Whence  this,  ye  righteous 
gods,  and  above  all,  whither !  Poor  devil,  he  was  full  of 
good  humour  too,  and  had  the  best  of  stomachs.  A  man  that 
had  his  own  troubles  withal.  His  miscellany  of  mistresses, 
very  pretty  some  of  them,  but  tools  all,  would  have  driven  most 
men  mad.  You  may  discern  dimly  in  the  flunkey  histories, 
in  babbling  PoUnitz  and  others,  what  a  set  they  were;  whnt 
a  lime  he  must  have  had  with  their  jealousies,  their  sirk 
vapours,  megrims,  angers  and  infatuations;  —  springing,  on 
occasion,  out  of  bed  in  their  shift,  like  wild-cat^,  at  the  throat 
of  him,  fixing  their  mad  claws  in  him,  when  he  merely  enters 
to  a'^k,  "  How  do  you  do,  mon  choti?"^  Some  of  them,  it  'n 
confidently  said,  were  his  own  children.  T1h>  un<prnl;!ilily 
unexemplary  mortal ! 

He  got  his  skin  well  be:itcii,  —  eow-hidcii,  um  v\c  mai,  >;i\ 
—  by  Charles  XH.,  the  rough  Swede,  clad  moally  in  leather 

>  Polluitz:  La  Saxt  GaUmte;  Minuirtt  tl  Lttttu,  ^c. 
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He  was  coaxed  and  driven-about  by  Peter  the  Great,  as  Irish 
post-horses  are,  —  long  miles,  with  a  bundle  of  hay,  never  to 
be  attained,  stuck  upon  the  pole  of  the  coach.  He  reduced 
himself  to  utter  bankruptcy.  He  had  got  the  crown  of  Po- 
land by  pretending  to  adopt  Papistry,  —  the  apostate,  and 
even  pseudo-apostate ;  and  we  may  say  he  has  made  Protes- 
tant Saxony,  and  his  own  House  first  of  all,  spiritually  bank- 
rupt ever  since.  He  died  at  last,  at  Warsaw  (year  1733), 
of  an  *  old  man's  foot ; '  highly  composed,  eupeptic  to  the  last ; 
busy  in  scheming-out  a  partition  of  Poland,  —  a  thing  more 
than  once  in  men's  heads,  but  not  to  be  completed  just  yet. 
Adieu  to  him  forever  and  a  day. 

One  of  his  bastards  was  Rutowsky,  long  conspicuous  in 
poor  Saxony  as  their  chief  military  man ;  whom  the  Prus- 
sians beat  at  Kesselsdorf,  —  who  was  often  beaten ;  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  at  last  shut-up  in  Pirna.  Another  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Saxe,  also  a  kind  of  general,  good  for  very 
little.  But  by  far  the  notablest  was  he  of  Aurora  von  Ko- 
nigsraark's  producing,  whom  they  called  Gomte  de  Saxe  in  his 
own  country,  and  who  afterwards  in  France  became  Mare- 
chal  de  Saxe  ;  a  man  who  made  much  noise  in  the  world  for 
a  time.  Of  him  also  let  us  say  an  anecdotic  word.  Baron 
d'Espagnac  and  the  biographers  had  long  been  uncertain 
about  the  date  of  his  birth,  —  date  and  place  alike  dubious. 
For  whose  sake,  here  at  length,  after  a  century  of  searching, 
is  the  extract  from  the  baptismal  register,  found  by  an  in- 
quiring man.  Poor  Aurora,  it  appears,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  the  still  autumn,  in  her  interesting  situ- 
ation ;  lodges  in  the  ancient  highland  town  of  Goslar,  anony- 
mously, very  privately  ;  and  this  is  what  the  books  of  the  old 
Marktkirche  (Market-Church)  in  that  remote  little  place  still 
bear: 

'  Den  achi-und-zwenzigsten  October '  —  But  we  must  trans- 
late :  '  The  twenty-eighth  of  October,  in  the  year  Sixteen, 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  the  evening,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  there  was  born,  by  the  high  Lady  (yon  der 
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^vomehmen  Frau)   who   lodges   in    R.   Heinrlch  Christoph 
'  Winkel's   house,  a  Son ;  which  Son,  on  the  30th  ^usdein^ 

*  was  in  the  evening  baptised,  in  M.  S.  Alb's  house,  and 

*  by  the  name   Mauritius,  incorporated    to    the    Lord  Jesus 

*  {dem  Herm  Jesu  einverleibt).     Godfathers  were  Herr  Dr. 

*  Trumph,  R.  N.  Dusings  and  R.  Heinrich  Christoph  Win- 
'  kel.'  *     Which  ought  to  settle  that  small  matter,  at  least. 

On  the  authority  of  Baron  d'Espagnac,  I  mention  one 
other  thing  of  this  Mauritius,  or  Moritz,  Marechal  de  Saxe ; 
who,  like  his  father,  was  an  immensely  strong  man.  Walking 
once  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  came  into  collision  with  a 
scavenger,  had  words  with  the  scavenger,  who  perhaps  had 
splashed  him  with  his  mud-shovel,  or  the  like.  Scavenger 
would  make  no  apology  ;  willing  to  try  a  round  of  boxing 
instead.  Moritz  grasps  him  suddenly  by  the  back  of  the 
breeches;  whirls  him  aloft,  in  horizontal  position;  pitches 
him  into  his  own  mudcart,  and  walks  on.'  A  man  of  much 
physical  strength,  till  his  wild  ways  wasted  it  all. 

He  was  tall  of  stature,  had  black  circular  eyebrows,  black 
bright  eyes,  —  brightness  partly  intellectual,  partly  animal, 
—  oftenest  with  a  t^niile  in  them.  Undoubtedly  a  man  of  un- 
bounded dissoluteness ;  of  much  energy,  loose  native  ingenu- 
ity ;  and  the  worst  speller  probably  ever  known.  Take  this 
one  specimen,  the  shortest  I  have,  not  otherwise  the  best; 
specimen  achieved,  when  there  had  a  proposal  risen  in  the 
obsequious  Academie  Fran9aise  to  elect  this  Marechal  a 
member.  The  Marechal  had  the  sense  to  decline.  Ih  vettle 
me  fere  de  la  Cademie,  writes  he ;  tela  miret  com  uue  bage  a 
un  chas  ;  meaning  probably,  lis  veulent  me  /aire  de  f  Acade- 
mic ;  cela  mHroit  comme  une  bague  a  un  chat:  'They  would 
have  me  in  the  Academy  ;  it  would  suit  me  as  a  ring  would 
»  cat,'  —  or  say,  a  pair  of  breeches  a  cock.  Probably  he  had 
much  skill  in  war ;  I  cannot  judge :  his  victories  were  very 

1  Cramor:  Aurora  ton  Klhtigtmark  (liOipiig,  1836),  I.  126. 
»  E»i)Rgntto:    Me  du  Afarichal  de  Saxe  (II.  374,  of  the  German  TninsI* 
Uon). 
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pretty  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  gained  them  all  over 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  who  was  beaten  by  everybody 
that  tried,  and  never  beat  anything,  except  once  some  starved 
Highland  peasants  at  Culloden. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  August  the  Physically  Strong, 
be  it  known  in  brief  then,  is  great-grandson  of  an  Elector 
called  Johann  Georg  I.,  who  behaved  very  ill  in  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War ;  now  joining  with  the  great  Gustavus,  now  de- 
serting him ;  and  seeking  merely,  in  a  poor  tortuous  way, 
little  to  the  honour  of  German  Protestantism  in  that  epoch, 
to  save  his  own  goods  and  skin ;  wherein,  too,  he  did  not 
even  succeed:  August  the  Physically  Strong,  and  Pseudo- 
Papist  apostate,  is  great-grandson  of  that  poor  man ;  who 
again  is  grand-nephew  of  the  worldly-wise  Elector  Moritz, 
Passau-Treaty  Moritz,  questionable  Protestant,  questionable 
friend  and  enemy  of  Charles  V.,  with  '  No  cage  fit  to  hold  so 
big  a  bird,'  —  and  is  therefore  also  great-grand-nephew  of 
Luther's  friend,  '  If  it  rained  Duke  Georges.'  To  his  genera- 
tion there  are  six  from  Duke  George's,  five  from  Elector 
Moritz's :  that  is  the  genealogy.  And  if  I  add,  that  the  sou 
of  August  the  Physically  Strong  was  he  who  got  to  be 
August  III.,  King  of  Poland ;  spent  his  time  in  smoking 
tobacco;  and  had  Briihl  for  minister, —  Briihl  of  the  three- 
hundred  and  sixty-five  suits  of  clothes,  who  brought  Frederick 
of  Prussia  and  the  Seven- Years'  War  into  his  country,  and 
thereby,  so  to  speak,  quite  broke  the  back  of  Saxony,  —  I 
think  we  may  close  our  excerpts  from  the  Albertine  Line. 
Of  the  elder  or  Ernestine  Line,  in  its  disintegrated  state,  I 
will  hastily  subjoin  yet  a  word,  with  the  reader's  leave,  and 
then  end. 

ERNESTINE  LINE  {in  the  disintegrated  state,  or  broken  small). 

Noble  Johann  Frederick,  who  lost  the  Electorate,  aad  re- 
tired to  Weimar,  nobler  for  his  losses,  is  not  to  be  particularly 
olamed  for  splitting  his  territory  into  pieces,  and  founding 
that  imbroglio  of  little  dukedoms,  which  run  about,  ever  shift- 
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ing,  like  a  mass  of  quicksilver  cut  into  little  separate  pools 
and  drops ;  distractive  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  geographical 
and  in  far  deeper  senses.  The  case  was  not  peculiar  to 
Johann  Frederick  of  the  Ernestine  Line ;  but  was  common 
to  all  German  dukes  and  lines.  The  pious  German  mind 
grudges  to  lop  anything  away ;  holds  by  the  palpably  super- 
fluous ;  and  in  general  '  cannot  annihilate  rubbish  ;  * —  that 
is  its  inborn  fault.  Law  of  pHmogeniture,  for  such  small 
sovereignties  and  dukedoms,  is  hardly  yet,  as  the  general 
rule,  above  a  century  old  in  that  country  ;  which,  for  sover- 
eigns and  for  citizens,  much  more  than  for  geographers,  was 
certainly  a  strange  state  of  matters  I 

The  Albertine  Line,  Electoral  though  it  now  was,  made 
apanages,  subdivisions,  unintelligible  little  dukes  and  dukeries 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  charily: 
almost  within  a  century  we  can  remember  little  sovereign 
dukes  of  that  line.  A  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  for  instance ; 
foolish  old  gawk,  whom  Wilhelmina  Princess  Royal  recollects 
for  his  distracted  notions,*  —  which  were  well  shakenoat  of 
him  by  Wilhelmina's  Brother  afterwards.  Or  again,  con- 
temporaneously, that  other  little  Duke,  —  what  was  the  title 
of  him?  —  who  had  built  the  biggest  bassoon  ever  heard  of; 
thirty  feet  high,  or  so;  and  waa  seen  playing  on  it  from  a 
trap-ladder;*  —  poor  soul,  denied  an  employment  in  this 
world,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  bassoons  1 

Then,  too,  a  Duke  of  Merseburg,*  who  was  dining  solemn- 
ly, when  the  "Old  Dessauer"  (Leopold  of  Anhalt- Dessau, 
conqueror  at  Kesselsdorf  afterwards,  and  a  great  rough  Prus- 
sian son  of  Mars)  broke-in  upon  him,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
talf-drunk,  with  half-drunk  grenadiers  whom  he  had  been  re- 
viewing ;  and  reviewed  and  paraded  them  again  there  within 
the  sublime  ducal  dining-room  itj«clf,  and  fired  volleys  there 
(to  ihe  ruin  of  mirrors  and  cut-glass)  ;  and  danced  with  the 

>  Mimmru  </<  Wilhelmine  de  Phmm,  Margrm*  <U  Bartitk. 
■  Pullnitz:  Mimo'uru  €t  Ltttrtt. 

>  B«me  M  the  Bmmmd  Daka.  -^  Ed. 
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princesses,  his  officers-  and  he,  —  a  princess  in  yonr  left-hand, 
a  drawn  sword  in  your  right ;  —  and  drank  and  uproared,  in 
a  Titanic  manner,  for  about  eight  hours  ;  making  a  sorcerer's 
gabbath  of  the  poor  duke's  solemn  dinner.*  Sachsen-Weis- 
senfels,  Sachsen-Merseburg,  Sachsen-Zeitz  :  —  there  were 
many  little  dukes  of  the  Albertine  Line,  too,  but  happily 
they  arc  now  all  dead  childless ;  and  their  apanages  have 
fallen  home  to  the  general  ftiass,  which  does  not  henceforth 
make  subdivisions  of  itself.  The  Ernestine  Line  was  but 
like  the  Albertine,  and  like  all  its  neighbours,  in  that  respect. 
So,  too,  it  would  be  cruel  to  say  of  these  Ernestine  little 
Dukes  that  they  have  no  history ;  though  it  must  be  owned, 
in  the  modern  state  of  the  world,  they  are  ever  more,  and 
have  long  been,  almost  in  the  impossibility  of  having  any. 
To  build  big  bassoons,  and  play  on  them  from  trap-ladders ; 
to  do  hunting,  build  opera-houses,  give  court-shows  :  what 
else,  if  they  do  not  care  to  serve  in  foreign  armies,  is  well 
possible  for  them  ?  It  is  a  fatal  position  ;  and  they  really 
ought  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Perhaps  then  they  might  do 
better.  Nay,  perhaps  already  here  and  there  they  have 
more  history  than  we  are  all  aware  of.  The  late  Duke  of 
Weimar  was  beneficent  to  men-of-letters ;  had  the  altogether 
essential  merit,  too,  which  is  a  very  singular  one,  of  finding 
out,  for  that  object,  the  real  men-of-letters  instead  of  the 
counterfeit.  A  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha,  of  earlier  date, 
went  into  the  GrumhacK $che  Handel  (sad  '  Grumbach  Brab- 
ble,' consisting  of  wild-justice  in  high  quarters,  by  assassi- 
nation or  sudden  homicide  in  the  street,  with  consequences ; 
iif  all  which  the  English  reader  happily  knows  nothing), — < 
went  into  it  bravely,  if  rashly,  in  generous  pity  for  Grum- 
bach, in  high  hope  for  himself  withal  ;  and  got  thrown  into 
jail  for  life,  poor  Duke  !  Where  also  his  Wife  attended  him, 
like  a  brave  true  woman,  *  for  twenty  years.'  —  On  the 
whole,  I  rather  think  they  would  still  gladly  have  histories  if 

*  Dt*  uxhberShmfen  Furgttns  Ltopoldi  ran  AnhaU- Destaii  Ltben,  (fc.  'Leip 
rig,  1742),  pp.  108-112 
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they  could ;  and  am  willing  to  regret  that  brave  men  and 
princes,  descended  presumably  from  Witekind  and  the  gods, 
certainly  from  John  the  Steadfast  and  John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  should  be  reduced  to  stand  inert  in  the  whirl- 
ing arena  of  the  world  in  that  manner,  swathed  in  old  wrap- 
pages and  packthread  meshes,  into  inability  to  move ;  watch- 
ing sadly  the  Centuries  with  their  stormful  opulences  rush 
past  you.  Century  after  Centui*j^  in  vain! 

But  it  is  better  we  should  close.  Of  the  Ernestine  Line, 
in  its  disintegrated  state,  let  us  mention  only  two  names,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  who  are  not  quite  without  significance  to 
men  and  Englishmen ;  and  therewith  really  end.  The  first 
is  IJernhard  of  Weimar ;  champion  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Ex- 
queen  of  Bohemia  ;  famed  captain  in  the  Thirty- Years'  War ; 
a  really  notable  man.  Whose  Life  Goethe  once  thought  of 
writing ;  but  prudently  (right  prudently,  as  I  can  now  see) 
drew  out  of  it,  and  wrote  nothing.  Not  so  easy  to  dig-out  a 
Hero  from  the  mountainous  owl-droppings,  deadening  to  the 
human  nostril,  which  moulder  in  Record  Offices  and  Public 
Libraries  ;  patrolled-over  by  mere  irrational  monsters,  of  the 
gryphon  and  vulture  and  chimajra  species !  Easier,  a  good 
deal,  to  versify  the  Ideal  a  little,  and  stick-by  ballads  and 
the  legitimate  drama.  Bernhard  was  Johann  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous's  great-grandson:  that  is  his  genealogy;  grejM- 
grandson  of  little  stolen  Ernst's  grandson.  He  began  in 
those  Bohemian  Campaigns  (1621),  a  young  lad  of  seven- 
teen ;  Rittmeister  to  one  of  bis  elder  Brothers;  some  tliree 
of  whom,  in  various  csipacities,  fought  in  the  Protestant  wars 
of  their  time.  Very  ardent  Protestants,  they  and  he;  men  of 
devout  mind  withal ;  as  generally  their  whole  Line,  from 
Johann  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  downward^,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  being.     He  bad  risen  to  be  a  famed  captain, 

vliile  still  young ;  and,  under  and  after  the  great  Gustavus, 
he    did  (!xploit4j  to  make  the  whole  world  know  him.      He 

wan  in  two-and-thirty  battles;*  gained,  ot   hel})ed  to  giiin, 
almost  all  of  them  ;  but  unfortunately  lost  that  of  Nordlingen. 
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which,  next  to  Liitzen,  was  the  most  important  of  all.  He 
had  taken  Breisach  (in  the  Upper-Rhine  country),  thought 
to  be  inexpugnable ;  and  was  just  in  sight  of  immense  ulte- 
rior achievements  and  advancements,  when  he  died  suddenly 
(1639),  still  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  The  Richelieu 
French  poisoned  him  (so  ran  and  runs  the  rumour)  ;  at  least 
he  died  conveniently  for  Richelieu,  for  Germany  most  incon- 
veniently ;  and  was  in  truth  a  mighty  kind  of  man ;  distin- 
guished much  from  the  imbroglio  of  little  Dukes :  '  grandson's 

great-grandson,'  as  I  said,  'of Or,  alas,  is  it  hopeless  to 

charge  a  modern  reader's  memory  even  with  Bernhard ! 

Another  individual  of  the  Ernestine  Line,  surely  notable 
to  Englishmen,  and  much  to  be  distinguished  amid  that  im- 
broglio of  little  Dukes,  is  the  '  Prinz  Albrecht  Franz  Au- 
gust Karl  Emanuel  von  Sachsen-  Cohurg-  Gotha  ; '  whom  we 
call,  in  briefer  English,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  actual 
Prince  Consort  of  these  happy  realms.  He  also  is  a  late, 
very  late,  grandson  of  that  httle  stolen  Ernst.  Concerning 
whom  both  iinglish  History  and  English  Prophecy  might 
say  something,  —  but  not  conveniently  in  this  place.  By 
the  generality  of  thinking  Englishmen  he  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  solid  sense  and  worth,  seemingly  of  superior,  talent, 
placed  in  circumstances  beyond  measure  singular.  Very 
complicated  circumstances ;  and  which  do  not  promise  to 
grow  less  so,  but  the  contrary.  For  the  Horologe  of  Time 
goes  inexorably  on  ;  and  the  Sick  Ages  ripen  (weth  terrible 

rapidity  at  present)  towards Who  will  tell  us  what  ? 

The  human  wisdom  of  this  Prince,  whatever  share  of  it  he 
has,  may  one  day  be  unspeakably  important  to  mankind  !  -^ 
But  enough,  enough.  We  will  here  subjoin  his  Pedigree  at 
least ;  which  is  a  very  innocent  Document,  riddled  from  the 
big  Historical  cinderheaps,  and  may  be  comfortable  to  some 
persons  : 

'  Ernst  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha  (1601-1676),  was  one  of 
Bernhard  of  Weimar's  elder  brothers ;  great-grandson  of  Johann 
Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  who  lost  the  Electorate.      Had    been 
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a  soldier  in  his  youth  ;  succeeded  to  Gotha  and  the  main  part  of  the 
Territories ;  and  much  distinguished  himself  there.  A  patron  of 
learning,  among  other  good  things ;  set  Seckendorf  on  compiling 
the  History  of  the  Reformation.  To  all  appearance,  an  excellent,  pru- 
dent and  really  pious  Governor  of  men.  lie  left  seven  sons  ;  who  at 
first  lived  together  at  Gotha,  and  *  governed  conjointly ; '  but  at 
length  divided  the  Territories  ;  Frederick  the  eldest  taking  Gotha, 
where  various  other  Fredericks  succeeded  him,  and  the  line  did  not 
die  out  till  1824.  The  other  six  brothers  likewise  all  founded 
'  Lines,'  Coburg,  Meinungen,  Romhild,  Eisenberg,  Hildburghausen, 
Saalfeld,  most  of  whicli  soon  died  out ;  but  it  is  only  the  youngest 
h-other,  he  of  Saalfeld  with  his  Line,  that  concerns  us  here. 

\°  JoHANN  Ernst  (1658-1729),  youngest  son  of  Ernst  tlie  Pious; 
g^t  Saalfeld  for  his  portion.  The  then  Coburg  Line  died  out  in  1678, 
upon  which  arose  great  arguings  as  to  wlio  should  inherit;  arguings, 
bargainings ;  and,  between  Meinungen  and  Saalfeld  especially,  a 
lawsuit  in  the  Reichshofrath  (Imperial  Aulic  Council,  as  we  call  it), 
which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  At  length,  in  1786,  Saal- 
feld, 'after  two-hundred  and  six  Conclusa  (Decrees)  in  its  favour,' 
carried  tlie  point  over.  Meinungen ;  got  possession  of  '  Coburg  Town, 
and  nearly  all  the  Territory,'  and  holds  it  ever  since.  Johann  Ernst 
was  dead  in  tlie  interim  ;  but  had  left  his  son, 

2°  Franz  Josias  (born  1697)  Duke  of  Sachsen-Saalfeld,  — yfho, 
as  we  see,  in  1735,  after  these  '  206  Decrees,'  got  Coburg  too,  and 
adopted  that  town  as  his  Residem ;  Duke  of  Sachsen-Coburg-Saal- 
feld  tliencefortli  A  younger  brother  of  tliis  Franz  Josias  was  the 
"  Coboufg"  (Austrian  General)  thrice-famous  in  the  French  News- 
papers of  1792-'94,  if  now  forgotten.  His  (Franz  Josias 's)  son  and 
successor  was, 

8°  Ernst  Friedrich  (1724-1800)  ;  — and  his 

4°  Franz  Frikdrich  Anton  (1760-1806).  He  left  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  wliom  became  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  mother  of  Queen 
Victoria :  likewise  three  sons ;  tlie  youngest  of  whom  is  I^eopold, 
now  King  of  tlie  Belgians ;  and  the  eldest  of  whom  was 

6°  Ernst  Anton  Kari,  Ludwio  (1784-1844);  to  whom  Sachsm- 
Gotlui  fell  in  1824 ;  —  whoso  elder  son  is  now  reigning  Duke  of 
Sachsen-Colmrg-SanlfM-Goiha  (chief  Residence  Gotha) ;  and  whoee 
younger  is 

6°  Princb  Albert,  whom  we  know.'  > 

So  that  the  young  gentleman  who  will  one  day  (it  i»  hop«'<I, 

>  Habn«r,  tab.  IM;  (£rt«l,  tab.  70  (   Mlohaelis,  Outr-  und  nrtOchrr 
im  TeuUchlmd,  i.  6U-6U. 
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but  not  till  after  many  years)  be  King  of  England,  is  visibly, 
as  we  count,  Thirteenth  in  direct  descent  from  that  little  boy 
Ernst  whom  Kunz  von  Kaufungen  stole.  Ernst's  generation 
and  Twelve  others  have  blossomed-out  and  grown  big,  and 
have  faded  and  been  blown  away ;  and  in  these  400  years, 
since  Kunz  did  his  feat,  we  have  arrived  so  far.  And  that 
is  the  last '  pearl,  or  odd  button,'  I  will  string  on  that  Trans- 
action. 


♦^*  Here  is  a  Letter  since  received,  which  may  be  worth 
printing : 

'  Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  6th  August  1856. 

'  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  though  not  to  your  works  ; 
and  would  not  intrude  on  your  time  and  attention,  were  it  not 
that  the  subject  on  which  I  write  may  perhaps  procure  me  your 
indulgence. 

'  I  have  taken  a  walk  into  Bohemia,  find  visited,  on  the  way,  some 
of  the  places  identified  with  the  Prinzenraub.  The  old  town  of  Al- 
tenburg  is  picturesque  in  situation,  architecture  and  the  costume  of 
its  Wendish  population.  In  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a  hill  re- 
sembling that  at  Edinburgh,  are  to  be  seen  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
young  Princes  at  the  time  of  their  kidnapping,  ancient  weapons, 
armour,  &c.,  old  chambers  and  modem  halls,  and  a  walled-up  win- 
dow marking  the  situation  of  the  one  through  which  Kunz  carried- 
oflF  his  princely  booty. 

The  estate  which  was  given  to  the  Driller  is  situate  about  half- 
an-hour's  walk  to  the  east  of  Zwickau ;  a  town  that  recalls  Luther 
to  memory.  He  (Luther)  often  ascended  the  tall  church-tower  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  around;  and  there  remams  on  the  top  an  dd 
clumsy  table  said  to  have  been  his. 

'  The  Driller  family  is  not  extinct.  Three  male  representatives 
are  living  at  Freyberg  and  other  places  in  Saxony  ;  but  the  estato 
has  been  out  of  their  possession  for  many  years.  It  lies  pleasantly 
on  one  side  of  a  narrow  glen,  and  is  now  the  site  of  a  large  brewery 
—  Driller  Bierbrauerei  —  fame<l  in  all  the  country  round  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  beer.  By  experience  acceptably  gathered  on  the  spot  on 
a  hot  afternoon,  I  can  testify  that  the  Driller  beer  is  equal  to  its  repu- 
tation. Hence  there  is  sometliing  besides  a  patriotic  sentiment  to 
attract  customers  to  the  shady  gardens  and  spacious  guest-chambers 
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of  the  brewery ;  and  to  justify  the  writing  over  the  entrance,  —  Dut- 
cius  ex  ipso  fonte  bibuntur  aqnce. 

'  In  one  of  the  rooms  I  saw  a  full-length  painting  of  the  Driller ; 
a  sturdy,  resolute-looking  fellow,  with  ample  black  beard,  grasping 
his  pole,  and  supporting  the  young  Prince  whom  he  has  just  res- 
cued. Also  two  miniatures;  one  inscribed  Georg  Schmidt  od.  Tiiller; 
the  other,  a  likeness  of  his  Wife,  a  rustic  dame  of  quiet  expression, 
with  gray  eyes  and  arched  eyebrows.  Also  a  portrait  of  Kunz,  very 
different  from  what  I  expected.  He  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
our  portraits  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  with  crisp  curly  hair,  ample 
forehead,  well-opened  eye,  pointed  beard,  and  wearing  a  gold  chain. 
Also  a  thin  quarto  containing  a  history  of  the  Prinzenraub,  with  por- 
traits, and  engravings  of  the  incidents:  The  stealing  of  the  princes 
from  the  castle  —  the  rescue  —  the  joyful  return  —  the  beheading  of 
Kunz,  &c.  All  these  things  help  to  keep-up  a  little  enthusiasm  among 
the  Saxons,  and  periiaps  encourage  trade. 

'On  the  8th  of  July  of  last  year  (1855),  a  festival  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Prinzenraub.  A  long 
procession,  headed  by  Herr  Ebert,  the  chief  proprietor  (since  de- 
ceased), walked  from  Zwickau  to  the  brewery,  passing  under  two 
triumphal-arches  on  the  way.  The  leader  was  followed  by  a  long 
file  of  coalers,  by  friends  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  and  bands  of 
music  in  wagons  ;  altogether  about  eigiit-hundred  persons.  They 
kept-up  the  celebration  with  rlglit  good-will,  and  drank,  so  the 
Braunicister  told  me,  a  hundred  eimers  of  beer. 

'  A  similar  festival  waa  held  on  the  same  day  at  Altenburg,  Har- 
tonstein,  Griinliain,  attended  by  jwople  from  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  when  not  a  few  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prinzcnhohle,  —  tlie  cave 
in  which  Prince  Ernst  was  hidden. 

'  I  did  not  see  the  monastery  of  Ebersdorf ;  but  I  was  informed  by 
•undry  persons  that  the  Driller's  coat  is  still  to  be  seen  there. 

*  I  remain,  yours  with  much  respect, 
'  Walter  Wuit« 

'  TbOMAS   CAUI.TLB,  ESQ.' 
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Marie-Antoinette;  beautiful  Highborn,  so  foully  hurled  low!  The  '  Sanc- 
tuary of  Sorrow'  fur  ail  the  wretched:  That  wild-yeliing  World,  and  all 
its  madness,  will  one  day  lie  dumb  behind  thee!  (p.  42). 

Chap.  VIII.   Tht  Tico  Fixed-ideas  toill  unite. 

Further  dexterities  of  the  glib-tongued  Lamotte:  How  she  nuiuagod 
with  Cagliostro.  Bochmer  is  made  to  licar  (by  accident)  of  her  new- 
found favour  with  the  Queen;  and  believes  it.  Drowning  men  catcii  at 
straws,  and  hungry  blacklegs  stick  nt  nothing,  (p.  46).  —  Can  her  Majesty 
be  persuaded  to  buy  the  Necklace?  Will  hor  Migosty  deign  to  accept  a 
present  so  worthy  of  her?  —  Walk  warily,  Countess  de  Lamotte,  witb 
oerre  of  iron,  but  on  shoos  of  felt!  (48). 

Chap.  IX.  Park  of  VersaiUu. 
Ineffable  expectancy  stirs-up  his   Eminence's  sonl:  'This  night   the 
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Queen  herself  will  meet  thee!'  Sleep  rules  this  Hemisphere  of  the 
World ;  —  rather  curious  to  consider.  Darkness  and  magical  delusions : 
The  Countess's  successful  dramaturgy.  Ixion  de  Rohan,  and  the  foul 
Ceqtaurs  he  begat,  (p.  60). 

Chap.  X.  Behind  the  Scenes. 

The  Lamotte  all-conquering  talent  for  intrigue.    The  Demoiselle  d'Oliva; 

unfortunate  Queen's  Similitude,  and  unconscious  tool  of  skilfuJ  knavery. 

(p.53). 

Chap.  XI.   The  Necklace  is  sold. 

A  pause:  The  two  fixed-ideas  have  felt  each  other,  and  are  rapidly 
coalescing.  His  Eminence  will  buy  the  Necklace,  on  her  Majesty's  ac- 
count. 0  Dame  de  Lamotte!  —  'I?  Who  saw  me  in  it?'  (p.  66). — 
Rohan  and  Boehmer  in  earnest  business  conference:  A  forged  Royal 
approval:  Secrecy  as  of  Death.  (59). 

Chap.  XII.   The  Necklace  ranithes. 

The  bargain  concluded ;  his  Eminence  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace.  Again  the  scene  changes;  and  he  has  forwarded  it  — 
whither  he  little  dreams,  (p.  61). 

Chap.  Xlll.  Scene  Third:  by  Dame  de  Lamotte. 

Cagliostro,  with  his  greasy  prophetic  buildog  face.  Countess  de  La- 
motte aad  his  Eminence  in  the  Versailles  Gallery.  Through  that  long 
Gallery,  what  Figures  have  passed,  and  vanished!  The  Queen  now 
passes;  and  graciously  looks  this  way,  according  to  her  habit:  Dame  de 
Lamotte  looks  on,  and  dextrously  pilfers  the  royal  glances.  Eminence  de 
Rohan's  helpless,  bottomless,  beatific  folly,  (p.  63). 

Chap.  XIV.   The  Necklace  cannot  be  paid. 

The  Countess's  Dramaturgic  labours  terminate.  How  strangely  in  life 
the  Play  goes  on,  even  when  the  Mover  has  left  it !  No  Act  of  man  can 
ever  die.  His  Eminence  finds  himself  no  nearer  his  expected  goal:  Un- 
speakable perturbations  of  soul  and  body.  (p.  66) Blacklegs  in  full 

feather:  Rascaldom  has  no  strong-box.  Dame  de  Lamotte  gaily  stands 
the  brunt  of  the  threatening  Earthquake:  The  farthest  in  the  world  from 
a  brave  woman.  (67).  —  Gloomy  weather-symptoms  for  his  Eminence: 
A  thunder-clap  (/>er  Countess  de  Lamotte);  and  mud-exploeion  beyond 
panillel.  (70). 

Chap.  XV.  Sfene  Fourth  :  by  Desdny. 

Assumption-day  at  Versailles;  —  a  thing  they  call  worshipping  God  to 
enact:  All  Noble  France,  waiting  only  the  signal  to  begin  worshipping. 
Eminence  de  Rohan  chief-actor  in  the  imposing  scene.  Arrestment  in  the 
King's  name:  There  will  be  no  Assumptionnjervice  this  day.  The  Ba»- 
tille  opens  ita  iron  boeom  to  all  the  actors  in  the  Diamond-drama,  (p.  71). 
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Chap.  XVI.  MUsa  est. 

The  extraordinary  '  Necklace  Trial,'  an  astonishment  and  scandal  to 
the  whole  world.  I'rophetic  Discourse  by  Count  Arch-Quack  Cagliostro: 
—  Universal  Empire  of  Scoundrelism:  Truth  wedded  to  Sham  gives  birth 
to  Respectability.  The  old  Christian  whim,  of  some  sacred  covenant  with 
an  actual,  living  and  ruling  God.  Scoundrel  Worship  and  Philosophy: 
Deep  significance  of  the  Gallows.  Hideous  fate  of  Dame  de  Lamotte. 
Unfortunate  foully-slandered  Queen:  Iler  eyes  red  with  their  first  tears  of 
pure  bitterness.  The  Kmpire  of  Imposture  in  flames. —  This  strange, 
many-tinted  Business,  like  a  little  cloud  from  which  wise  men  boded 
Earthquakes,  (p.  72). 

MIRABEAU. 

The  Life  of  an  Original  Man,  the  highest  fact  our  world  witnesses:  Such 
a  Man  a  problem,  not  only  to  others,  but  to  himself.  Woe  to  him  who  has 
no  court  of  appeal  against  the  world's  judgment!  (p.  85).  —  In  such  mat- 
ter the  world  cannot  be  right,  till  after  it  has  learnt  the  lesson  the  New 
Man  brings.  The  w6rld'8  wealth  and  creative  strength  consists  solely  in  its 
Original  Men,  and  what  they  do  for  it.  Before  we  can  have  Morality  and 
critical  canons,  we  must  have  Heroes  and  their  heroic  perfonnances.(87). — 
He  were  a  sanguine  seeker  who  should  look  to  the  French  Revolution  for  cre- 
ators or  exemplars  of  morality.  A  greater  work  never  done  in  the  world's 
history  by  men  so  small.  Kilerveseence,  and  heroic  desperation :  Miihomel 
Robespierre's  scraggiest  of  prophetic  discourses:  Exaggerated  common- 
place, and  triviality  run  rabid.  A  vain,  cramped,  atral)illar  Formula  of  a 
man,  for  nearly  two  years  Autocrat  of  Fnnce.  (Si)).  —  And  yet  the  French 
Revolution  did  disclose  three  original  men.  Napoleon  lionaparte  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  rightly  appreciated:  His  gospel,  '  The  tools  to  him  that  can 
handle  them,'  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel.  Trimmers,  niodenitesi 
plausible  persons;  hateful  to  God,  and  to  the  Enemies  of  God.  If  Bona- 
parte were  the  '  armed  Soldier  of  Democracy,'  then  was  Danton  tlio  A'n- 
J'anl  Perdu,  and  unenlisted  Titan  of  Democracy:  An  Earthborn,  yet 
honestly  born  of  Earth:  Wild,  all-daring  '  Mirabeau  of  the  Sansculotto-;: ' 
What  to  him  were  whole  shoals  of  immaculate  IMuiriseos  and  ResjieitJihil- 
itiosi*  'Let  my  name  ho  blighted,  thcu;  so  the  Cause  bo  glorious,  and 
have  victory! '  Once  cleared,  why  should  not  this  name  too  have  signifi- 
lancc  for  men?  (91).  —  Mirabt-au,  by  fiu-  the  best-gifted  of  this  questiona- 
ble trio:  Of  him  t<x)  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  progressive  dawning,  out 
of  darkness  into  light.  DilVerence  between  an  Original  Man  and  a  parlia- 
mentary mill.  Insurtlcioncy  of  Mirabeau's  Biogiaphcrs.  Dumont's  Some- 
nirt  $iir  Mirnbeau,  not  without  faithfulness  and  picturesque  clearness:  th« 
great  Mirabeau  being  a  thing  sot  in  motion  mainly  by  him!  Lucas  Mon- 
tigny's  biographical  work,  h  monstrous  heap  of  shot-rubbish,  cont^tining 
aud  hiding  much  valuable  matter.  By  one  means  and  another  some  sketch 
•f  Mirabeau  himself  may  be  bnmglit  to  light.  (U4).  —  His  Father  a  crabbed 
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Bolphurous,  choleric  old  —  Friend  of  Men.  The  Mirabeaus  cast-out  of 
Florence  at  the  time  Dante  was  a  boy ;  A  notable  kindred ;  as  the  kindred 
and  fathers  of  most  notable  men  are.  A  family  totally  exempt  from  block- 
heads, but  a  little  liable  to  blackguards.  One  of  them  vowed  to  cbaia 
two  mountains  together;  and  did  it.  They  get  firm  footing  in  Marseilles 
as  trading  nobles:  Talent  for  choosing  wires.  Uncoutli  courtiership  at 
Versailles  Qiil-de-Bceuf.  Jean  Antoine,  afterwards  named  Silverstock: 
Haughtier,  juster,  more  clioleric  man  need  not  be  sought-for.  Battle  of 
Casano:  The  Mirabeau  famih'  narrowly  escapes  extinction.  World-wide 
influence  of  the  veriest  trifles:  Inscrutability  of  genetic  history.  (100). — 
In  the  whole  kindred,  no  stranger  figure  than  the  '  Friend  of  Men,'  Mlra- 
bear.'s  father:  Strong,  tough  as  an  oak-root,  and  as  gnarled  and  un wedge- 
able.  Really  a  most  notable,  questionable,  hateable,  lovable  old  Marquis. 
A  Pedant,  but  under  most  interesting  new  circumstances.  Nobility  in 
France  based  no  longer  on  heroic  nobleness  of  conduct  and  eflFort;  but  on 
sycophancy,  formality,  adroitness:  How  shall  the  proudest  of  the  Mira- 
beaus fall  prostrate  before  a  Pompadour?  Literary  powers, characteristics 
and  shortcomings:  Not  through  the  press  is  there  any  progress  towards 
premiership.  The  world  a  mad  imbroglio,  which  no  Friend  of  Men  can  set 
right.  Domestic  rebellions  and  tribulations:  Lawsuits  between  man  and 
wife:  Fifty-four  Lettres  de  Cacktt,  for  tlie  use  of  a  suigle  Marquis.  Blessed 
old  Marquis, or  else  accursed;  there  is  stufl"  in  tliee;  and  stufl'is  stuff,  were 
it  never  so  crabbed!  His  Brother,  Bailli  de  Mirabeau,  and  their  frank 
brotherly  love.  (108).  —  Gabriel  Honor^  Mirabeau,  born  9th  March  1749: 
A  very  Hercules;  as  if  in  this  man-child  Destiny  had  swept  togetlier  all 
the  wildnesses  and  strengths  of  his  lineage.  Mirabeau,  Goethe,  Burns: 
Could  the  well-bom  of  the  world  be  always  rightly  bred,  and  rightly  wel- 
comed, what  a  world  it  might  be!  Mirabeau's  rough,  vehement,  genial 
childhood:  His  father's  pedantic  interference:  No  lion's-whelp  or  young 
Mirabeau  will  go  like  clockwork.  What  a  tjisk  tlie  poor  paternal  Marquis 
had:  His  troubled  notions  about  his  own  offspring.  Young  Mirabeau  sent 
to  boarding-school  in  disgrace:  Gains  the  goodwill  of  all  who  come  near 
him.  Sent  to  the  Army:  The  people  of  Saintes  grew  to  like  him  amaz- 
ingly: Quarrels  with  his  Colonel:  Archer's  daughter,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  Old  Serpent:  Letlre  de  Cachet  and  the  Isle  of  RM.  Happily  there  is 
fighting  in  Corsica,  and  young  Mirabeau  gets  leave  to  join  it.  His  good 
uncle  pronounces  him  the  best  fellow  on  earth  if  well  dealt  with.  Restored 
to  his  father's  favour.  Visits  Paris,  and  gains  golden  opinions.  His  father's 
notable  criticisms:  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  what  prodigy  is  this  I  have 
hatched?  A  Sw.illower  of  all  Formulas:  And  has  not  Franco  formul.as 
enough  to  swallow,  and  make  away  with?  (116). — Neither  in  the  rural 
Man-of-business  department  is  he  found  wanting.  Demon  of  the  Impossible. 
Letter  to  his  Uncle.  Unfortunate  Marriage:  A  young  Alexander,  with  a 
very  poor  outlook.  Tries  to  make  a  fitting  home  for  his  young  Wife.  Jew- 
debts,  and  another  Letlre  de  Cachet.  In  Manosque,  too,  a  man  can  livo  and 
read,  and  write  an  Essay  on  Despotism.  Fresh  entanglements :  His  \\  ife's 
theoretic  flirtations:  His  generous  efforts  to  make  the  twisted  straight.  A 
VOL.  IV.  82 
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»ndden  qunrrel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royal  Letter:  Grim  C\  nflnement 
In  the  Crtstle  of  If,  at  the  grim  old  Marquis's  order.  0  thou  pocr  Mirabean, 
thou  art  getting  really  into  war  with  Formulas,  —  terriblest  of  all  wars! 
A  stolen  visit  from  his  Brother,  the  Younger  Mirabeau.  The  old  Marquis's 
ear  deaf  as  that  of  Destiny.  Poor  Mirabeau;  and  poor  shallow-hearted 
Wife:  The  ill-asforted  pair  will  never  meet  again.  (129).  —  Mirabean  al- 
lowed to  walk  in  Pontarlier  on  parole.  Old  President  Monnier,  aged 
seventy-five;  and  his  lovely,  sad-heroic  young  wife.  Mirabeau  feels  their 
danger,  and  iinpbres  his  own  wife  to  come  to  him:  She  declines  the  invi- 
tation. Temptation,  and  jealous  entanglements:  An  explosion:  Sophie 
Monnier,  sharply  dealt  with,  avows  and  justifies  her  love  for  Alirabeau. 
Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  Convent-walls:  They  both  fly.  The  tough  old  Mar- 
quis gives  chase:  They  reach  Holland,  broken  in  character,  though  not 
yet  in  heart.  Who  might  be  the  first  and  greatest  sinner  in  this  bad  busi- 
nes.s'?  Dear  brethren  of  Mankind,  'endeavour  to  clear  your  minds  of 
Cant!'  ^lirabeau  cited  before  the  Par/fwe/jt  of  Cesanfon,  and  beheaded 
in  Paper  Efiigy.  Garret-life  in  Holland:  The  wild  man  and  beautiful  SJid- 
heroic  woman  lived  their  romance  of  reality  as  well  as  might  be  expected 
After  eight  months  of  hard  toils  and  trembling  joys  begirt  with  terror, 
they  are  discovered  and  brought  back.  Mirabeau  fast-locked  in  the  Castle 
of  Viucennes  for  forty-two  months:  His  wretched  Sophie  iu  some  milder 
Convent  confinement:  Their  Correspondence.  A  last,  untoward  meeting: 
Poor  Sophie's  melancholy  end.  Mirabeau  again  at  liberty,  storms  before 
the  Besanijon  Parlemtnt ;  and  the  Paper  F-flSgy  haa  its  head  stuck  on 
again.  The  tough  old  Marquis  summons  his  children  about  him,  and 
frankly  declares  himself  invalided:  They  must  now  strive  to  govern  them- 
selves! Mirabeau's  Demosthenic  fire  and  pathos:  But  he  cannot  get  his 
wife's  property.  (13U). —  Mirabeau's  life  for  the  next  five  years  creeps 
troublous,  obscure:  The  world's  esteem,  its  codes  and  formulas,  gone  quite 
against  him.  In  spite  of  the  world,  a  living  strong  man,  who  will  not 
tumble  prostrate.  His  wandering,  questionable  mode  of  life:  Incontinence, 
enormous,  entirely  indefensible:  In  audacity,  in  recklessness,  not  likely  to 
be  wanting.  Mirabeau  as  a  writer  and  speaker:  Instead  of  tropes  and 
declamatory  fervid  feeling,  a  totally  unornamented  force  and  mas<^ivcness, 
—  conviction  striving  to  convince:  The  primary  character,  sincerity  and 
insight.  Nickinimes  that  are  worth  whole  treatises.  (150).  —  Convocation 
of  the  States-General.  Need  we  ask  whether  Mirabeau  bestirs  himself 
now?  One  strong  dead-lift  pull,  thou  litaii,  and  perhaps  thou  carriest  iti 
How  Mirabeau  wrestled  and  strove,  under  such  auKpices:  His  flinging^up 
of  the  handful  of  dust.  Voluntary  guard  of  a  hundred  men :  Kxplosiont 
of  rejoicing  musketry:  Chosen  deputy  for  two  places.  For  this  Mirabeau, 
too,  the  career  at  last  opens:  Forty  long  stem  years;  and  r.ow,  Hyperion- 
like,  he  has  scaled  the  mountain-tops:  What  a  scene,  and  new  kingdom, 
lies  before  him!  O  Son  of  Adam!  Son  of  Lucifer!  the  thing  thou  want- 
est  is  equilibrium,  —  rest  or />eace.  (166).  —  Madame  de  Stai*l's  account  of 
Mirabeau  in  the  procession  of  Deputies.  Seen  visibly  to  have  saved,  as 
with  lii«  nwii  force,  the  existence  rf  the  roM«fifiii'nt  Assembly:  Alone  of 
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all  iese  Twelve-hundred,  there  is  in  him  the  facalty  of  a  King.  Th« 
brave  old  Marquis  lived  to  see  his  son's  victory;  and  rejoiced  in  it.  Death, 
amid  the  mourning  of  a  people.  Imperfection  of  human  characters ;  and 
difficulty  of  seeing  them  as  they  are  and  were.  Mirabeau  also  was  made 
by  the  Upper  Powers;  in  their  wisdom,  not  in  our  wisdom,  was  he  so 
made,  and  so  marred.  (Is 81. 


PARUAMENTARY  HISTORY  OF    THE  FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

The  French  Revolution,  the  grand  event  of  these  modern  ages.  (p.  163). 
—  Innumerable  Histories,  and  attempts  to  picture  it.  Thiers's  History 
with  its  superficial  air  of  order  and  candour,  inwardly  waste,  inorganic, 
incorrect.  Mignet's,  although  utterly  prosaic,  a  mueh  more  honestly- writ- 
ten book:  His  jingling  dance  of  algebraical  x's,  and  Kalmuck  rotary-cala- 
bash. Only  some  three  publications,  hitherto,  really  worth  reading  on 
the  matter.  (164).  —  The  Hhtoire  Parlementaire,  a  valuable  and  faithful 
collection  of  facts  and  document*.  Account  of  old  Foulon's  miserable 
end.  Camille  Desmonlins,  a  light  harmless  creature,  'bom  to  write 
verses;'  but  whom  Destiny  directed  to  overthrow  B.istilles.  The  French 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  Roman  Forum;  White  and  black  cockades:  Insur- 
rection of  Women.  (169). —  The  .lacobins'  Club,  in  its  early  days  of  rose- 
pink  and  moral-sublime:  In  some  few  months — The  September  Massa- 
cre: Like  some  Ezekiel  Vision  become  real,  does  Scene  after  Scene  dis- 
close itself.  The  French  Revolution,  '  an  attempt  to  realise  Christianity,' 
and  put  it  fairly  into  action  in  our  world:  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Mes- 
sieurs, ^humez  vos Jbmiules,'  and  look!  (177). 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Instinctive  tendency  in  men  to  look  at  any  man  who  has  become  distin- 
guished, (p.  185).  —  Sir  Walter  Scott's  unparalleled  popularity.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  Life,  in  Seven  Volumes:  Essentials  of  a  real  Biography.  Necessity 
for  paying  literary  men  by  the  quantity  they  dj  not  write:  Not  what  stands 
above  grmnid,  but  what  lies  unseen  wtdtr  it,  determines  the  value.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  what  lay  in  him  to  have  done.  When  the  Devil  may 
fairly  be  considered  conquered.  Mr.  Lockhart's  work  an  honest,  careful 
compilatiri :  Foolishly  blamed  for  being  too  communicative.  Delicate, 
decent,  f-mpty  English  Biography;  bless  its  mealy  mouth!  (188).  —  No 
extent  o'  pnularity  can  vuxkt  a  man  gre:it:  The  stupidity  of  men,  espe- 
cially congregated  in  masses,  extreme:  Lope  de  Vega;  Cervantes;  Kotze- 
bue.  The  real  ungamished  Walter  Scott,  reduced  to  his  own  natural  di- 
mensions: Other  stulT  to  the  making  of  great  men  than  can  be  detected 
^ere.  His  highest  gift,  a  love  of  picturesque,  vigorous  and  graceful  thmgs. 
The  great  Mystery  of  Existence  had  no  greatness  for  him:  His  conquests 
ik'f  re  for  his  own  behoof  mainly,  o'  er  common  market-labour.     The  l*st 
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of  every  great,  divine  man,  tliat  he  have^re  in  him  to  bnm-up  somewhat 
of  the  sins  of  the  world:  Paltry,  self-conscious,  hollow  imitations.  A 
great  man  ever  possessed  with  an  idea.  Napoleon,  not  the  superfinest  of 
grfeat  men,  had  an  idea  to  start  witli :  His  idea, '  The  tools  to  him  that  can 
handle  them,'  the  one  true  central  idea  to  which  everj'thing  practical  is 
tending.  Small  vestige  of  any  such  fire,  latent  or  luminous,  in  the  inner- 
man  of  Scott.  Yet  wivs  he  a  right  brave  and  strong  man,  according  to 
his  kind:  One  of  the  healtJiiesl  of  men.  A  healthy  soul,  the  blessedcst 
thing  this  earth  receives  of  Heaven.  Walter  Scott  and  William  Cobbett, 
the  two  iiealthiest  men  of  their  day :  A  cheerful  sight,  let  the  greatness  be 
what  it  will.  Scott,  very  much  the  old  fighting  Borderer,  in  the  new  vest- 
ure of  the  nineteenth  century.  Who  knows  how  much  slumbers  in  many 
men?  (196).  — Till  towards  the  age  of  thirty,  Scott's  life  has  nothing  in  it 
decisively  pointing  towards  distinction  of  any  kind.  His  infancy  and  boy- 
hood: How  Destiny  was  steadily  preparing  him  for  his  work.  Presbyte- 
rian Scotland:  Brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest  of  the  true!  A  true 
Thought  will  take  many  forms,  in  the  Voices  and  the  Work  of  a  hardy, 
endeavouring,  considering  Niition.  The  good  in  the  Scotch  national  char- 
acter, and  the  not-so-good.  (204).  —  Scott's  early  days  pleasant  to  read  of: 
A  little  fragment  of  early  Autobiography.  His  •  Liddesdale  Haids: '  Ques- 
tionable doings;  whisky  mounting  beyond  its  level.  A  stout  eflectuiU 
man  of  thirty,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and  good-liumour.  The  ut'ered  part 
of  a  man's  h'fe  bears  but  a  small  unknown  proportion  to  the  uriuttered, 
unconscious  part:  The  greatest,  by  nature  also  the  </uirlest.  Fichte's  con- 
solation in  this  belief,  amid  tlic  infinite  chattering  and  twittering  of  cora- 
raonpiaco  become  ambitious.  Scott  the  tcmporar}-  comforter  of  an  age, 
at  once  destitute  of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepticism:  In  his  Romaiice.s  the 
Past  stood  before  us,  not  as  dead  tradition,  but  as  palpable  presence:  His 
brilliant,  unprecedented  success.  (207). —  For  a  Sermon  on  Health.  Scott 
should  be  the  text:  Money  will  buy  money's  worth;  but  'fame,'  what  is 
it?  How  strange  a  Nemesis  lurks  in  the  felicities  of  men!  What  sadder 
book  than  that  Life  of  Byim,  by  Moore"/  Poor  Byron!  who  really  hod 
much  substance  in  him.  Scott's  commercial  enterprises:  Somewhat  too 
little  of  a  fantast,  this  Vates  of  ours!  Scott  and  Shakspeare.  If  no  skv- 
born  messenger,  heaven  looking  through  his  eyes;  neither  is  ho  a  cmi.! 
ing  chimera,  but  a  substantial  terre>^trial  man.  (2H).  —  Considering  the 
wretched  vamping-up  of  old  tatters  then  in  vogue,  Scott's  excellence  may 
be  called  superior  and  supreme.  iJoetlie's  GiiU  eon  Berlichingt a,  the  re- 
mote spring  whence  this  river  of  .Metrical  Honnince  arose:  Influence  of 
Gdtz  and  Wcrler.  Curious,  how  all  Kuropo  i«  but  like  a  set  of  pari^tieit 
participant  of  the  selfsame  influenoes,  frojn  the  Crusades  and  onrller! 
Half-regretful  looking*  into  the  I'ast  gave  place  to  Knmlplius'  cursings 
of  the  Present.  Scott  among  the  flrnt  to  pt-rceive  the  day  of  Metrical 
Chivalry-Homance  was  declining:  Ix»t  it  sh:iko  .tfl"  it*  rliyme-fetfrr«,  then, 
and  try  a  wider  sweep.  The  Wnrrrhy  Norrlt:  A  certain  anonymoHs 
mystery  kept  up,  rather  piquant  Ui  the  public.  Scott's  l<«tt«rs,  nevet 
without  InteroHt,  yet  seldom  or  never  very  inlei-esting.     A  dinner  witJi  tin 
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Prince-Regent:  Another  at  James  Ballantyne's,  on  the  birtheve  of  a  Wa- 
verley  Novel.  A  Sunday-morning  ramble.  Abbotsford  infested  with 
tourists  and  wonder-hunters,  what  Schiller  calls  'flesh-flies:'  Captain 
Basil  Hall  compressed.  The  {rood  Sir  Walter  bure  it  as  he  could;  and  did 
not  swee])  his  premises  clear  of  tliem.  His  guests  not  all  of  the  bluebottle 
fcort:  A  Boccaccio  picture:  Singular  brute-attachments  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott:  A  wise  little  Blenheim  coclcer:  Strange  animal  and  human  resem- 
blances. Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his  health,  became  infected:  The  inane 
racket  must  now  be  kept  up,  and  rise  ever  higher.  A  black  speck  in 
every  soul.  (219). —  Had  Literature  no  task  but  that  of  harmlessly  amus- 
ing, the  Waverley  Novels  were  the  perfection  of  Literature.  Did  srence 
in  drawing  a  character,  between  a  Scott,  a  Shakspe;ire  and  Goetht.  Not 
by  quaintness  of  costume,  can  romance-heroes  continue  to  interest  cs;  but 
simply  and  solely  by  being  men.  Incalculable  service  these  Historical 
Novels  have  rendered  History.  (237). — The  extempore  style  of  wTiting. 
No  great  thing  ever  done  without  difficulty:  The  'soul's  travail.'  Cesise, 
0  ready-writer,  to  brag  openly  of  thy  rapidity  and  facility!  Quality,  not 
quantity,  the  one  thing  needful.  (241). —  Scott's  career,  of  writing  im- 
promptu novels  to  buy  farms  with,  could  not  in  any  case  have  ended  in 
good.  Alas,  in  one  day  iiis  high-heaped  money-wages  became  fairy-money 
and  nonentity.  It  was  a  hard  trial:  He  met  it  proudly,  bravely;  like  a 
brave  proud  man  of  the  world.  The  noble  Warhorse  that  once  Ir.ughed  at 
the  shaking  of  the  spear,  how  is  he  doome<l  to  toil  himself  dead,  dragging 
iguobie  wheels!  Extracts  from  his  Diary:  His  Wife's  death:  Lonely, 
aged,  deprived  of  all;  an  impoverished,  embarrassed  man.  Adieu,  Sir 
Walter, pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  farewell!  (246). 


VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE'S  MEMOIRS. 

Inexhaustible  interest  of  Veracity  and  Memoir-writing:  Varnhagen's 
oecnliar  gifts  and  qualifications,  (p.  252).  —  Glimpsesof  literary  worthies; 
Mhleiermacher;  Wolf;  La  Fontaine.  A  pleasant  visit  to  Jean  Paul,  at 
.  is  little  home  in  Baireuth.  A  Battle-piece :  Napoleon  at  Wagram ;  and 
Vamhagen's  first  experience  of  War.  Vamhagen  at  the  Court  of  Napo- 
lem:  What  he  saw;  and  what  he  thought  of  the  Emperor.  The  eye  sees 
only  what  it  brings  the  means  of  seeing:  Mystery  and  strength  of  oiiyi- 
HalKy.  (257).  —  Vamhagen  most  of  all  rejoices  in  the  memory  of  Rahel,  his 
deceased  wife.  A  kind  of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany:  One  of  the  first 
recognise  the  significance  of  Goethe.  Her  face  with  no  pretensions  to 
.  ''auty,  yet  lovable  and  attractive  in  a  singular  degree:  Its  characteristics. 
Her  Letters,  of  the  subjective  sort:  an  unprofitable  kind  of  writing.  Not 
oy  looking  at  itself,  but  by  ascertaining  and  ruling  things  <nU  of  itself,  can 
he  mind  become  known.  (270).  —  Her  brilliant  conversational  powers.  A 
few  short  extracts  from  her  Letters:  Obscure  glimpses  of  the  wealth  and 
jeauty  of  her  loving  woman' 8-soul.  Her  deathbed.  That  such  a  woman 
^oald  have  lived  unknown,  and  as  it  were  silent  to  the  world,  a  suggestive 
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lesson  to  our  time:  Blessed  are  the  humble,  they  that  nre  not  knowi 
'  Seekest  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not:'  live  where  thou  art,  wisely 
diligently.  The  Working  of  the  good  and  brave,  seen  or  unseen,  endures 
literally  forever,  and  cannot  die.  (273). 


PETITION  ON  THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

Assuring  to  each  man  the  just  recompense  of  his  labour,  the  busincsi 
of  all  Legislation  and  Government  among  men.  To  have  written  a  genu- 
ine enduring  book,  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  Law's 
protection.  Why  then  should  extraneous  persons  be  allowed  to  steal  from 
the  poor  book-writer  the  poor  market-price  of  his  labours?  (p.  282). 


ON  THE   SINKING   OF  THE   VENGEUR. 

The  first  public  notice  in  England  of  Lord  Howe's  victory  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Vtnytur.  (p.  285).  —  The  French  Convention,  in  its  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  to  give  its  own  version  of  the  matter.  Barr^ro  reports  it  as 
a  glorious  victory  for  France:  At  length,  unable  to  conceal  the  defeat,  he 
pictures  the  manner  of  it  as  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  His  Hc])ort  tnuis- 
lated,  and  published  without  comment,  in  the  Morniuy  ChnmitU.  The 
French  naturally  proud  of  so  heroic  a  feat.  It  finds  its  way  into  English 
History.  Extract  from  Cnrlyle's  '  French  Revolution: '  Letter  from  Rear- 
Admiral  Griffiths,  denying  altogether  the  correctness  of  the  account.  An- 
other Letter,  giving  an  emphatic  statement  of  the  facts,  as  witnessed  by 
himself.  Letter  from  T.  Carlyle  to  'a  distinguished  French  friend:'  In 
the  interest  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  let  the  truth  be  known.  (28G).  — 
Letter  from  Rear-Adiniral  Grilliths  to  T.  Carlyle,  enclosing  a  Copy  of  Let- 
ter from  Rear- Admiral  Renaudin,  Captain  of  the  sunken  Venyeur.  Th« 
French  Journals  and  official  persons  in  no  haste  to  canvass  the  awkward- 
looking  case.  Response  of  one  who  did  respond:  Not  a  recantation  of  an 
imfjudent  amazing  falsehood;  but  a  faint  wiiimper  of  admission  that 
it  is  probably  false.  Every  windbag  at  length  ripped;  iu  the  long-run 
no  lie  can  be  successful.  Of  Nothing  you  can,  with  much  loat  labour, 
make  only  —  Nothing.  (2'J4). 


BAILLIE  THE  COVENANTER. 

Mr.  Robert  Baitlio,  a  solid  comfortable  ParUh  Minister  of  Kilwinning 
How  he  became  gradually  heated  to  the  welding-pitch,  by  the  tmul)los 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  (p.  804).  —  Happily  hi*  coplou*  loquacity 
prompted  him  to  use  pen  as  well  m  tongue  witliout  stint.  A  coll«cti<>n  <>( 
Us  L«tt«n  priuted,  and  it)pr{ntod.    Like  the  hiwt,y,  brcathle'o,  confuscc 
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uft  of  a  man,  looking  face  to  face  on  that  great  whirl  of  things.  Strange 
to  consider;  it,  the  very  phenomenon  itself,  does  stand  depictured  there, 
had  we  intellect  enouyh  to  decipher  it:  With  intellect  enough,  even  'your 
constai.t  assured  friend  Charles  Rex '  were  no  longer  an  enigma  and  chimera. 
D  uty  of  every  reader  to  read  faithfully ;  and  of  every  writer  to  write  his 
wisest:  Shall  stealing  the  money  of  a  man  be  a  crime;  and  stealing  the 
time  and  brains  of  innumerable  men  be  none!*  Warm-hearted,  canny, 
blundering,  babbling  Baillie !  The  daily  tattle  of  men,  as  the  air  carried  it 
two-hundred  years  i\go,  becomes  audible  in  these  pages:  With  all  its  short- 
comings, perhaps  no  book  of  that  period  will  better  reward  the  trouble  of 
reading.  (306).  —  His  account  of  the  Scotch  Encampment  on  the  Hill  of 
Duuse;  King  Charles  looking  on  it  with  a  spy-glass;  though  without  much 
profit  to  himself.  A  far-oflf  look  into  the  domesticities  of  Baillie:  A 
journey  to  London:  All  here  wean.-  of  bishops:  Stratford  caged;  Can- 
terbury to  be  pulled  down;  and  everywhere  a  mighty  drama  going  on. 
(317).  —  Impressive  passages  m  the  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Straf- 
ford. How  different  from  the  dreary  vacuity  of  '  Philosophy  teaching 
by  experience,'  is  the  living  picture  of  the  fact;  such  as  even  a  Bos- 
well  or  Baillie  can  give,  if  they  will  honestly  look !  Our  far-off  Fathers, 
face  to  face;  alive,  —  and  yet  not  alive.  On  our  horizon,  too,  loom 
now  inevitabilities  no  less  stem;  one  knows  not  sometimes,  whether 
not  very  near  at  hand.  (325). 


DR.  FRANCIA. 

The  South- American  Revolution,  and  set  of  revolutions,  a  great  con- 
fused phenomenon;  worthy  of  better  knowledge  than  men  have  of  it. 
(p.  339). —  Liberator  BoUvar,  a  much-enduring  and  many-counselled  man. 
Of  General  San  Martin,  too,  there  is  something  to  be  said:  His  march 
over  the  Andes  into  Chile;  a  feat  worth  looking  at.  Might  not  the  Chile- 
nos  as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Napoleon?  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins: 
His  industry  and  skill  in  road-making.  O'Higgins  the  Second:  Govern- 
ing a  rude  business  everywhere;  but  in  South  America  of  quite  primitive 
rudeness.  Ecclesiastic  Vampire-bats.  An  immense  increase  of  soap-and- 
water,  the  basis  of  all  improvements  in  Chile.  (340).  —  By  far  the  notablest 
of  these  South-American  phenomena.  Dr.  Fraucia  and  his  Dictatorship  in 
Paraguay.  Nothing  could  well  shock  the  constitutional  mind  like  this 
tawny-visaged,  lean,  inexorable  Dr.  Francia.  Our  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation about  him,  a  little  Book  by  Messrs.  Renpger  and  Longchamp:  An 
•ndless  merit  in  a  man's  knowing  when  to  have  done.  The  Meosrs.  Rob- 
ertson, and  their  Francia't  Reiyn  of  Terror  and  other  books:  Given  a 
cubic  inch  of  Castile  soap,  to  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as  to  fill  a  wine- 
puncheon.  How  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad  like  idle  thistle-down; 
frightful  to  think  of,  were  it  t  ot  for  reaphook  and  rake.  In  all  human 
likelihood  this  sanguinary  tyrant  of  Paraguay  did  mean  $oinething,  could 
w«»  in  quietness  ascertain  What.  (349).— Frantia  bom  about  the  year  1767; 
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of  Portuguese  or  French  extraction.  Intended  for  a  priest.  Subject  to 
the  teiTiblest  fits  of  hypochondria.  Sent  to  the  University  of  Cordova  in 
Tucuman.  Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tucuraan  and  other  high  seminaries, 
often  dreadfully  ill-dealt  with,  as  times  go:  So  much  is  unspeakable;  and 
a  most  strange  Universe,  this,  to  be  born  into!  Prancia,  arrived  at  man's 
years,  changes  from  Divinity  to  Law.  Had  doubtless  gained  some  insight 
into  the  veritable  workings  of  the  Universe:  Endless  heavy  fodderings  of 
Jesuit-theology  he  did  not  take-in.  French-F^ncyclopedic  influences,  and 
Gospel  according  to  Volney,  Jean-Jacques  and  Company:  An  »//-fed. 
ghastly-looking  flame;  but  a  needful,  and  even  kind  of  sacred  one.  Fran- 
cia  perliaps  the  best  and  justest  Advocate  that  ever  took  briefs  in  that  dis- 
tant Assumpcion  City.  The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  in  careless 
abundance,  troubling  themselves  about  few  things:  One  art  they  seem  to 
have  perfected,  that  of  riding.  Their  lives,  like  empty  capacious  bottles, 
calling  to  the  Heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  all  Dr.  Francias  who  may 
pass  that  way.  Francia  a  lonesome,  down-looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary 
even  in  the  press  of  men:  Passes  everywhere  for  a  man  of  veracity,  punc- 
tuality, of  iron  methodic  rigour  and  rectitude.  A  Law-case;  an  unjust 
judge  discomfited.  Francia's  quarrel  witli  his  Father.  A  most  barren 
time:  Not  so  much  as  a  pair  of  Andalusian  eyes,  that  can  laaso  him  per- 
manenth'.  But  now,  far  over  the  waters  there  have  been  Federations,  Sans- 
culottism:  In  the  new  Hemisphere,  too,  arise  wild  projects,  armed  gather- 
ings, invasions  and  revolts.  A  new  figure  of  existence  is  cut-out  for  tiie 
Assumpcion  Advocate.  (359).  —  Not  till  a  year  after,  did  thii  Paraguenos, 
by  spontaneous  movement  resolve  on  a  career  of  freedom.  National  Con- 
gress: Pai>er.s  'compiled  cliiefly  out  of  TlolVm's  Ancitnl  IlUtory.'  Para- 
guay Republic:  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros,  President;  two  Assessors;  Fran- 
cia, Secretary.  Alas,  these  Guacho  populations  are  greedy,  superstitious, 
vain,  mendacious:  We  know  for  certain  but  of  one  man  who  would  do 
himself  an  injury,  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing  under  that  sun.  Secretary 
Francia  flings-down  his  papers,  and  retires  again  into  privacy:  An  acci- 
dental meeting;  description  of  the  man,  and  of  his  lihrary.  The  reign  of 
liberty  becomes  unendurable:  A  second  Congress  got  together:  Fulgencio 
and  Francia,  joint  Consuls.  Next  year,  a  third  Congress;  and  Fmncla 
gets  himself  declared  Dictator.  He  never  assembled  any  Congress  more; 
having  stolon  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  got  his  wicked  will!  (373). 
—  A  groat  improvement  did,  nevertheless,  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show 
itself:  Every  official  in  Paraguay  had  to  bethink  him,  and  begin  actually 
doing  his  work.  The  lanti  had  peace;  a  rabid  dog-kennel  wide  as  SontI 
America  raging  round  it,  but  kopt-out  as  by  lock-and-key.  A  Conspiracy 
to  start  with  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia  and  others,  whatever  it  might 
close  with:  Fnmcia  not  a  man  to  be  trifled- with  in  plots.  It  was  in  this 
stern  period  he  executed  above  forty  persons.  A  visitation  of  kx*u«ts: 
Two  harvosts  in  one  season.  (378).  —  Sauorteig's  sunglancos  into  tin-  mut- 
ter. No  Reform,  whether  of  an  individtnil  or  a  nation,  can  be  ■ 
without  itcrn  suffering,  stem  working:  Pity  it  cannot  be  done  b^v  ' ' 
loos  oheers.*     What  they  say  about  Move  of  power:*  Love  of  'pnwor 
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to  make  flunkey?  come  and  go  for  j-ou !  A  true  man  must  tend  to  be 
king  of  his  own  world.  This  Paraguay  got  the  one  veracious  man  it  had, 
to  take  lease  of  it.  Funeral  Eulogiuin,  by  the  Reverend  )Ianuel  Perez: 
Life  is  sacred,  thinks  his  Reverence;  buc  there  is  something  more  sacred 
Btill.  Dicfcitor  Franc  ia,  a  man  whose  worth  and  meaning  are  not  soon 
exhausted.  His  eflbrts  to  rebuild  the  City  of  Assuraijcion.  His  desire  to 
open  a  trade  with  the  English  Nation,  —  foolishly  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  made  accessible,  in  the  House  of  Commons:  Fraucia's  unrea- 
sonable detestation  of  a  man  who  wa3  not  equal  to  his  word.  (382). —  His 
sore  struggle  with  imaginary  workmen,  cleric  and  laic:  In  despair  he 
erected  his  '  Woj-kman's  Gallows: '  Such  an  institution  of  society,  adapted 
to  our  European  ways,  everywhere  pressing!}-  desirable.  0  Guachos, 
South- American  and  European,  what?  a  business  is  it,  casting-out  your 
Seven  Devils!  (391).  —  Francia;  as  he  looked  and  lived,  managing  that 
thousandfold  business  for  his  Paraguenos,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  for 
assassins.  His  treatment  of  M.  Bonpland;  of  his  old  enemy  Artigas: 
His  rumoured  conduct  to  his  dying  Father.  His  interest  in  any  kind  of* 
intelligent  human  creature,  when  such  by  rarest  chance  could  be  falien-in 
with.  So  lived,  so  laboured  Dictator  Francia;  and  had  no  rest  but  in 
Eternity.  0  Francia,  though  thou  hadst  to  execute  some  forty  persons,  I 
am  not  without  some  pity  for  thee!  (394). 


AN  ELECTION  TO  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

How  Pyra,  Hampden  and  others,  rode  about  the  countrj-  to  promote  the 
election  of  their  own  faction.  Our  entire  ignorance,  but  for  this  fact,  how 
that  celebrated  Long  Parliament  was  got  together,  (p.  400).  —  Welcome 
discovery-  of  certain  semi-official  Documents,  relative  to  the  Election  for 
SufTolk.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  a  most  spotless  man  and  High-Sheriff'; 
ambitious  to  be  the  very  pink  of  I'uritan  magistrates:  How  shall  any  sha- 
dow of  Impartiality  be  suffered  to  rest  on  his  clear-polished  character?  — 
Hence  these  Documents.  General  character  of  our  Civil- War  documents 
and  records:  Comparative  emphasis  and  potency  of  Sir  Simonds'  affida- 
vits. An  old  contemporary  England  at  large,  as  it  stood  and  lived  on  that 
'extreme  windy  day,'  may  dimly  suggest  itself.  (403).— Samuel  Duncon, 
Town-constable,  testifieth :  —  Unconsciously,  How  the  Polling  was  man- 
aged in  those  old  days.  Consciously,  How  the  Opposition  Candidate  was 
magnanimously  allowed  every  precedence  and  facility;  and  yet  couldn't 
win:  And,  How  in  the  rage  of  their  disappointment  and  ingratitud'.,  his 
party  scandalously  upbmided  the  immaculate  High-Sheriff"  himself  with 
injustice  towards  them.  The  High-Sheriff's  own  Narrative  of  his  admi- 
rable carriage,  and  ill-requited  magnanimity.  (407).  — Another  case  Sir 
Simonds  h.ad  to  clear-up:  Being  High-Sheriff,  he  returned  hinisel/ for  Suil- 
^nry:  In  this  too  he  prospered,  and  sat  for  that  Borough.  A  thin  high- 
flown  character,  by  no  means  without  his  uses.  Colonel  Pride  in  the  end 
Md  to  purge  him  out,  with  four  or  flve  score  others.    He  died  soon  atter; 
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leaving  an  unspotted  pedant  character,  and  innumerable  Manu».!ript«  bo- 
hind  him.  Some  Ninety  and  odd  Volumes  of  his  Papers  in  the  British 
Museum.  His  Notes  of  the  Long  fnrlinment,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
»f  all  the  Manuscript  that  exist  there.  Our  sorrowful  Dryasduiit  Printing 
Societies;  and  what  they  might  do  towards  a  real  History  of  England. 
(422). 


TWO-HUNDRED-AND- FIFTY  YEARS  AGO: 

A   FRAGMKKT   ABOUT   DUELS. 

Duelling,  one  of  the  sincerities  of.  Human  Life,  capable  of  taking  many 
forms.  A  background  of  wrath  does  lie  in  every  man  and  creature: 
Deadliest  rage,  and  tenderest  love,  ditTenmt  manifestations  of  tlie  same 
radical  fire  whereof  Life  is  made.  The  elaboration  an  innnense  mutter! 
(p.  427). 

No.  L  Holies  of  HntiijhUm. 

How  John  Hollis  married  the  f:iir  Anne  Stanhope,  and  so  gave  ofleiico 
to  the  Shrewsburys.  High  fend  between  the  two  houses;  the  very  retain- 
3r8  biting  thumbs,  and  killing  one  another.  .John  Holies  and  Gervase 
Markham:  '  Markham,  guard  yourself  better,  or  I  shall  spoil  you! '  Loose- 
tongued,  loose-living  Gervase  Markham  could  not  guard  himself;  and  got 
'spoilt  *  accordingly,  (p.  428). 

No.  H.  Croydon  Races. 

Scotch  favourites  of  King  .lames,  and  English  jealousies.  Scotch  Max- 
well, and  his  insolent  sardonic  humour:  Fashionable  Young  England  in 
deadly  emotion.  How  his  Majesty  laboured  to  keep  peace.  At  the  Croy- 
don Races  there  arose  sudden  strife;  and  the  hour  Uvikecl  really  ominous: 
Philip  Herbert  (beautiful  young  man),  of  the  best  blood  in  England, 
■witched  over  the  head  by  an  accursed  Scotch  Ramsay!  And  Philip 
Herbert'*  rupler  —  did  not  flash-out.  (p.  482;. 

No.  in.    Sir  Tliomat  DuUon  ami  Sir  HaUm  Chf 

Ilow  unthrifty  everywhere  is  any  solution  of  continuity,  it  it  oun  i'O 
■voided!  Peace  here,  irp<i«»iblo;  over  in  the  Notherlamls  is  always  flght- 
ing  enough.  Swush-buckler  duels  had  now  gone-out:  Fifty  years  ago, 
serious  men  t(K>k  to  fighting  with  rapiers,  und  the  buckler  foil  awuy:  A 
more  silent  duel,  but  u  tciTibly  serious  one.  Hot  tempers  at  the  siege  of 
Juliers:  Under  military  duty ;  but  not  always  to  be  so.  Two  giMitleincn 
ou  Calais  sands,  in  the  height  of  silent  ftiry  stript  to  tlie  shirt  and  waist- 
band; in  the  two  hands  of  eai-h  a  rapier  and  dagger  clutched:  A  bloody 
>urial  there  that  moniing.  Ill-fated  English  humuu  creatures,  what  horri- 
jU  oonftulOD  of  the  Pit  it  this?  (p.  436). 
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THE  OPERA. 

Music  the  speech  of  Angels;  raising  and  admitting  the  soul  to  the 
Council  of  the  Universe.  It  was  so  in  old  earnest  times,  whatever  it  may 
have  come  to  be  with  us.  The  ^-aste  that  is  made  in  music  among  the 
saddes^t  of  all  our  squanderings  of  God's  gifts.  David's  inspired  Psalms; 
and  the  things  men  are  inspired  to  sing  now  at  the  Opera,  (p.  441).  —  The 
Hay  market  Opera,  with  its  lustres,  puiutiug,  upholstery:  Artists,  too,  got 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  world ;  capable  of  far  other  work  than  squall- 
ing here.  The  very  ballet-girls,  with  their  muslin  saucers  and  mad  ugly 
caperings,  little  short  of  miraculous.  And  to  think  of  some  Rossini  or 
Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it!  (443).  —  All  this  to  afford  an  hour's  dreary 
amusement  to  a  high-dizened  select  populace  —  not  worth  amusing.  The 
Rhythmic  Arts,  with  their  magical  accessories,  a  mere  accompaniment; 
the  real  service  of  the  evening  Paphian  rather.  Wonderful  to  see,  and  sad 
if  we  had  eyes,  what  the  ilodem  Aristocracy  of  n>en  can  deliberately  do! 
A  world  all  calculated  for  strangling  of  heroisms;  and  the  ages  hav* 
altered  strangely:  They  will  alter  yet  again.  (4*4). 


PROJECT  OF  A  NATIONAL   EXHIBITION  OF  SCOTTISH 
PORTRAITS. 

Historical  interest  in  good  Historical  Portraits.  Any  representation  by 
a  faithful  human  creature  of  a  Face  and  Figure  worth  knowing,  which  he 
saw,  which  we  can  never  see, is  invaluable,  (p.  448).  —  All  this  apart  from 
the  artistic  value  of  the  Portraits.  Historical  Portrait-Galleries  might  far 
transcend  in  worth  all  other  kinds  of  National  Collections  of  Pictures 
whatsoever.  In  selecting  Portraits,  the  grand  question,  What  would  the 
best-informed  and  most  ingenuous  soul  like  most  to  see,  for  illuminating 
and  verifying  History  to  himself?  At  the  end  of  the  account,  to  have 
served  him,  will  be  to  have  served  everybody.  The  thing  can  by  uo 
means  be  done  by  Yatikee-Bamum  methods;  nor  should  it,  if  it  could. 
(460).  —  No  p)ortrait  of  any  living  man  admitted,  however  '  Historical '  it 
promised  to  be ;  The  space  of  a  generation  required,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween popular  monstrosities  and  Historical  realities.  Engravings,  coins, 
casts:  any  genuine  help  to  conceive  the  actual  likeness  of  the  man,  s'honld 
be  welcome.  No  modem  pictures  of  historical  events:  Infatuated  blotches 
of  insincere  ignorance:  Wilkie's  John  Knox;  B<Utk  of  Wi^-cester,  by  some 
Earned  Academician  or  other.  All  that  kind  of  matter,  as  indisputable 
chaff,'  to  be  severely  purged  away.  Considerations  respecting  a  plurality 
">f  portraits  of  the  same  person.  The  question,  Wtio  is  a  Historical  Char- 
tcter?  The  Catalogue,  if  well  done,  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  whd* 
touoera.  (463). 
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THE  PRINZENRAUB: 

A   GLIMPSE  OF  SAXON   HISTORY. 

English  Ignorance  of  foreign  history.  Germnn  history,  especially,  q'ait« 
wild  soil,  very  n)Ugh  to  the  ploughshare,  (p.  458).  —  The  Wettin  Line  of 
Saxon  Princes  (Prince  Albert's  line);  and  its  lucky  inheritance  and  force 
of  survival:  Thmugh  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of 
the  greatest  houses  in  vJerinany.  Coalescings,  splittings,  never-ending  re- 
adjustments. Frederick  the  Pacific  and  his  brother  Wilhelm  'rule  con- 
iointly;'  till  they  quarrel  and  take  to  fifihting.  Kunz  von  Kaufiingen,  a 
Gennan  condotlicrt,  employed  by  Frederick.  The  fighting  over,  Kunz  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  bargain:  Exasperations,  and  threats  of  revenge.  Fred- 
srick's  two  children  left  at  home  unguarded :  Here  is  the  opportunity  we 
have  hungrily  waited-for!  A  midnight  surprise  in  the  venerable  little 
town  of  Altenburg:  The  two  Princes  (but  with  a  mistake  to  mend)  caiv 
ried-ofl":  Sudden  alarms,  shrieks,  a  mother's  passionate  prayer:  Away, 
rapidly,  through  the  woods.  All  Saxony,  to  the  remotest  village,  from  all 
its  belfries  ringing  madly.  (459).  — Kunz,  with  Albert  the  younger  I'rince, 
within  an  hour  of  the  Bohemian  border.  A  grimy  Collier,  much  aston- 
ished to  find  such  company  in  the  solitudes:  The  Prince  rescued,  and 
Kunz  safe-warded  under  lock-and-key.  The  rest  of  his  band  supposing 
their  leader  dead,  restore  Prince  Ernst,  and  are  permitted  to  fly.  Kunz  and 
others  8<x)n  after  tried,  and  all  their  tran-actions  ended.  The  Collier  al»«, 
not  allowed  to  go  unrewarded.  This  little  actual  adventure  worthy  of  :i 
nook  in  modern  memory,  for  many  reasons.  (464). —  Inextricable  con- 
fusion and  unintelligibility  of  Saxon  princely  names;  each  person  having 
from  ten  to  twenty,  to  hide  among.  Our  two  little  stolen  Princes  the 
heads  of  two  nniin  streams  or  Lines,  which  still  continiie  conrpiruonsly 
distinct.  The  elder,  or  I'.rnestine  Line,  got  for  inheritance  the  better  side 
of  the  Saxon  country:  They  had  Weimar,  Altenburg,  (Jotha,  Oobnrg, — 
above  all,  Wartburg;  of  all  places  thesnn  now  liKiks  upon,  t\\e  hitlieil  for  :i 
modem  man:  Immortal  rcnienibranccs,  intluences  and  mouitions.  F.rn>;'- 
son,  Frederick  the  Wise;  who  saved  Luthor  from  the  l>iet  of  Worms:  \ 
man  less  known  to  hereditary  governing  persons,  and  others,  than  h' 
might  be.  His  brother,  John  the  Steadfast,  succe<^ded  him;  with  whc  •> 
•on  the  Line  underwent  sad  dostinic*.  (470). —  Of  the  younger,  or  Al'xr- 
tine  Line,  there  was  '  Duke  (Joorge;'  much  reverenced  by  many,  though 
Luther  thought  so  little  of  him:  A  much-afflicted,  hard-struggling,  and  not 
very  useful  man.  One  of  his  daughters  a  lineal  ancestress  of  Fpederi«-K 
the  Great.  Elector  Morltz,  and  hi»  "eemingly-successftil  jockeyship:  I  S  ■ 
game  not  yet  playeil-otit.  However  tluit  may  be,  the  Ernextinn  Line  h  i  • 
clearly  got  disintegrnted:  .lohann  Fridlrich  the  Mnpianimous,  then  hci  1 
of  that  elder  line,  all  now  in  a  reduce<l  condition:  Why  dhl  he  found  :i  . 
that  lint>n)glio  of  little  duke*!  The  thrifty  Hrandenbnrg  Hohen/.olleni!- 
and   their  fine  talent  of  'annihilating  rubbish.'     Moritz,  the  new  KIco- 
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tor,  did  m^t  last  long:  No  cage  big  enough  to  hold  a  Kaiser:  Beats  Albert 
Alcibiades;  and  gets  killed.  The  present  King  of  Saxony  a  far-off  nepftew 
of  jockeying  Moritz:  A  most  expensive  progeny;  in  general  not  admirable 
otherwise.  August  the  Strong,  of.  the  three-hondred-and-fifty-four  bas- 
tards: More  transcendent  king  of  gluttonous  flunkeys  seldom  stalked  this 
earth.  His  miscellany  of  mistresses,  ven,'  pretty  some  of  them,  but  fo<ils 
all:  The  unspeak^My  nnexemplary  raortnl !  Protestant  Saxony  spiritu- 
ally bankrupt  ever  smce.  One  of  his  basiards  became  Mar^chal  de  Saxo, 
and  made  much  noise  for  a  time:  Like  his  father,  an  immensely  strong 
man;  of  unbounded  dissoluteness,  and  loose  native  ingenuity.  (474). — 
The  elder  or  Ernestine  Line,  in  its  undecipherable,  disintegrated  state. 
How  the  pious  German  mind  holds  by  the  palpably  superfluous ;  and  in 
general  cannot  annihilate  rubbish:  The  Ernestine  Line  was  but  like  its 
neighbours  in  that.  Cruel  to  say  of  these  Ernestine  little  Dukes,  they  have 
no  history :  Perhaps  here  and  there  they  have  more  historj*  than  we  are 
aware  of.  Pity  brave  men,  descended  presumably  from  Wirekind  and  the 
gods,  certainly  from  John  the  Steadfast  and  John  Frederick  the  Magnani- 
mous, should  be  reduced  to  stand  thus  inert,  amid  the  whirling  arena  of 
the  world!  (485).  —  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  a  famed  captain  in  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War,  —  whose  Life  Goethe  prudently  did  not  write:  Not  so  easy  to 
dig-out  a  Hero  from  the  mouldering  paper-heaps.  Another  individual  of 
the  Ernestine  Line;  notable  to  Englishmen  as  '  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Co- 
bnrg."  He  also  a  late,  very  late,  grandson  of  that  little  stolen  Ernst;  oon- 
eeming  whom  both  English  History  and  English  Prophecj  might  »ay 
lomething.    The  Horologe  of  Time  goes  inexorably  on.  (488). 
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Adikc,  i.  474. 

Affectation,  difference  between,  and 
genuine  oripnality,  i.  17,23;  the 
bane  of  literature,  276. 

Albert,  Prince,  Saxon  Line  of,  iv. 
459  (see  Krnestine  Line);  his  Hor- 
oscope and  Pedigree,  489. 

Achilles,    Elector  of   Branden- 

burir,  iv.  461. 

Alcibiades,  iv.  481. 

the  Courageoiis,  iv.  474. 

Albevtine  Line  of  Saxon  Princes,  iv. 
474. 

AIinaci<s,  high  Art  at,  i.  263;  gum- 
flowers  of,  to  be  made  living  roses 
of  Kdcn,  iii.  404. 

Ambition,  i.  320;  iv.  157,  216,  236, 
24><.     See  Love  of  Power. 

Amusements,  unveracious,  iv.  447. 

Animal  attachments,  iv.  233;  a  wise 
little  Blenheim  cocker,  233;  like- 
ness to  man,  234. 

Apologue,  the  age  of,  ii.  383. 

Aristocracy,  our,  a  word  to,  iii.  243; 
n  glimpse  of  Self-vision  for  them, 
iv.  444. 

Art,  biographic  interest  in,  iii.  63; 
necessity  for  veracity,  iv.  454. 

Artificial,  the,  as  contrasted  with  the 
natural,  iii.  18. 

Artist,  Cierman  ideal  of  the  true,  i. 
61,2.32;  in  History,  ii.  235;  Opera 
Artists,  iv.  443. 

Ass,  the,  and  the  moon.  ii.  78. 

Atheism,  how,  melts  into  nothing- 
ness, ii.  105;  Richter's  Dream  of, 
221;  an  impossibility,  iii.  161; 
proselytising  Atheist,"311,  316. 

August  the  Strong,  of  the  three- 
hundred  -  and  -  titty  -  four  bastards, 
iv.  4b2. 

Bac.-tn,  Roger,  ii.  361. 


Badness  by  its  nature  negative,  iiL 
85.     See  Evil. 

BaflFometus,  Werner's  parable  of,  i. 
105. 

Baillie  the  Covenanter,  iv".  304-338; 
Scotch  Encampment  on  the  Hill 
of  Dunse,  318;  domesticities  of 
Kilwinning,  321;  Impeachment 
and  trial  of  Strafford,  325. 

Balaam  and  his  Ass,  iii.  244. 

Ballet-girls,  iv.  443. 

Balmung,  the  wonderful  Sword,  ii. 
312. 

Barnardiston,  Sir  Nathaniel,  iv.  405. 

Banmm.  Yankee-,  methods,  iv.  458. 

Battle,  life  a,  iii.  48. 

Beeiie,  the,  i.  475. 

Beginnings,  iii.  150. 

Being,  the  lordliest  Real-Phantasma- 
gory,  iv.  9. 

Believing,  glory  of  knowing  atid,  ii. 
23;  mvstic  power  of  belief,  iii.  34, 
41,  58,' 80,  329;  the  least  spiritual 
belief  conceivable,  316  ;  supersti- 
tious ditto,  377. 

Bernhaixl  of  Weimar,  iv.  488. 

Bible,  the  Hebrew,  ii.  122;  iii.  223, 
333;  a  History  of  the  primeval 
Church,  ii.  238;  Bible  of  World- 
History,  infinite  in  meaning  as  the 
'  Divine  Mind  it  emblems,  iii.  331. 
See  Israelitish  History. 

Biography,  a  good,  almost  as  rare  oa 
a  well-spent  life,  i.  5;  ii.  167;  Bing- 
niphy,  iii.  52-«9;  the  basis  of  all 
th;it  can  interest,  53;  of  sparrows 
and  cockchafers,  67 ;  need  of  brev- 
ity, 94;  the  highest  Gospel  a  Biog- 
raphy, 'jS;  'respectable'  English 
Biographies,  iv.  7,  192;  no  ht-roic 
i'oeni  but  is  at  bottom  a  Biogra- 
phy, 189;  biographic  WDrtii  of  a 
triie  Portrait,  449. 
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Bolivar, '  the  Washington  of  Colum- 
bia,' iv.  340. 

Bonapsirte,  Napoleon,  iii.  51, 149, 170; 
his  '  Tools  to  him  that  can  handle 
them,'  our  ultimate  Political  Evan- 
jrel,  iv.  92,  200;  Varnhagen  at  the 
Court  of,  266. 

Boner,  and  his  Edelstein,  ii.  376;  77ie 
Froff  and  the  Sleer,  380. 

Bonpland,  M.,  and  how  Dr.  Francia 
treated  him,  iv.  350,  397. 

Bookseller-System,  the,  iii.  109,  283. 

Boswell,  iii.  65;  his  character  and 
eifts,  76;  his  true  Hero-worship 
for  Johnson,  80;  his  Jo/msc/uVH/,  83; 
no  infringement  of  social  privacy, 
92. 

British  Translators,  ii.  418;  Critics, 
iii.  171. 

Briihl,  Heiiry  Count  von,  i.  340. 

Brummel,  Beau,  iii.  166. 

Burns,  i.  265-326;  his  hard  condi- 
tions, 270;  a  true  Poet-soul,  272; 
like  a  Kint;  in  exile,  273;  sincerity, 
274;  his  Letters,  277;  tenderness 
and  piercing  emphasis  of  thought, 
281;  the  more  delicate  relations  of 
things,  285;  indifjnation,  288;  &ols 
wha  hue,  MncphertorCs  FdveiciU, 
289;  Turn.  O'Shanier,  The  Jolly 
Be(/(/arx,  291  ;  his  Songs,  293  ; 
love  of  country,  297;  passionate 
youth  never  became  clear  man- 
hood, 299;  his  estinnihle  Father, 
800;  iv.  281;  boyhood,  and  en- 
trance into  lite,  i.  302;  invited  to 
Edinburgh,  304;  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
reminiscence  of  him,  305;  Fxcise 
and  Farm  scheme,  309;  calumny, 
isolation,  death,  312;  his  failure 
chiefly  in  his  own  lioart,  318;  a 
divine  behest  lay  smouldering 
within  him,  323;  his  kinghood 
and  kingilom,  iii.  101;  a  contem- 
porary of  .Mirabcau,  iv.  117. 

Byron's  short  career,  1.  74;  lifo-, 
weariness,  224;  his  manful,  yet  iin- 
victorious  struggle,  250;  far  enough 
from  faultli's-^,  276,  ;i00;  ii.  253; 
c(!ni  forth  as  a  missionary  to  his 
generation,  j.  324:  piM>r  Byron, 
who  i-ealiy  Imi.I  mu.-ii  >iiKsi:iii.i' 
in  liiin,  iv.  i:i 

Cabanis'N,  Dr.,  nn'iiijiiiy--  I'ai  dis- 
coveries, ii.  144,  300. 

UnRliottm,  Count,  iii.  330-401;  a 
Liar  of  the  flr»t  maguituUu,  330; 


singularly  prosperous  care«!r,  336; 
birth  and  boyhood,  341;  with  a 
Convent-Apo:hecary,344;  a  touch 
of  grim  Humour,  345;  returns  to 
Palermo,  346;  Forgi-ry  and  gen- 
eral Swindlery,  347;  a  Treasnre- 
digfjing  (kxige,  and  consequent 
fliglit,  350;  quack-talent,  356  ; 
marriage,  and  a  new  game  opened 
out,  358;  temponiry  reverses,  361; 
potions  and  love-philtres,  363; 
visits  Ivngland,  and  drives  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  the  s\ipernatnnil, 
364;  Freemasonry,  366;  his  gift 
of  Tongue,  374;  successes  and  ex- 
posures, 379;  how  he  fleeced  tho 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  3f?5;  The  Dia- 
mond-Necklace business,  388;  iv. 
29-84;  again  in  Fnglaml,  iii.  390; 
Goethe's  visjt  to  nis  familv  at 
Palermo,  392;  Cagliostro's  Work- 
day ended,  398. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  iv.  174. 

Cant,  i.  276;  iii.  82,  134;  iv.  144. 

Capital  Punishments,  Iv.  387. 

Cathedral  of  biunensitv,  iv.  366. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  I)iderot's  visit 
to,  iii.  304. 

CervMUtcs,  i.  21;  iv.  197. 

Change,  the  inevitable  approach  of, 
manifest  everywhere,  iii.  25;  iv. 
336,  489;  universal  law  of,  iii.  42, 
150,  206. 

Characteristics,  iii.  5-48. 

Charlemagne,  iv.  8. 

Charles  1.,  vacuous,  chimerical  let- 
ters (if,  iv.  313;  judicial  blindness, 
321;  at  Straflbnl's  Trial,  328. 

Charles  II.,  iii.  62. 

Chatclet,  the  Maranise  du,  ii.  39; 
her  utter  shamelessness,  41;  un- 
imagiimble  death-bed  scene.  42. 

Check,  Sir  Hatton,  and  Sir  'iiiomas 
Duttou,  iv.  435. 

Cliostorfield,  Lord,  Jolinsoii's  letter 
to,  iii.  111. 

ChildhixMl.  fresh  jcaze  of,  ii.  118, 160; 
happy  |inconscli)usnc»s  of,  iii.  7. 

Chivalry  on  the  wane,  ii.  301,304; 
gone,  374;  iii.  34;  iv.  18. 

CInist,  the  Divine  Lifo  <>f,  i.  247, 
ti'uo  reverence  for  his  sulferingH 
and  death,  248;  allusiou  to,  bv 
l'acllu«,  ii.  7;  a  Sanctuary  for  nil 
tho  wretched,  iv.  45. 

('hristian  Religion,  inelTaccable  rec- 
ord of  the,  ii.  66;  Its  sacred,  si- 
lent,   uufathoniable    depUi*,  68; 
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Novalis's  thoughts  on,  121;  how 
i1  arose  and  .«pre:id  abroad  among, 
men,  149;  dissipating  into  Meta- 
physics, iii.  26. 

Church  History,  a  continued  Holv 
Writ,  ii.  238;  Mother-Church  a 
superannuated  stepmother,  iii.  -34. 

Circuinstauces,  man  not  the  product 
of  his,  i.  362;  the  victorious  sub- 
duer,  iii.  98;  their  inevitable  in- 
fluence, 309;  iv.  205. 

Clothes-horse,  man  never  altogether 
a,  iii.  163. 

Cobbett,  William,  a  most  brave  phe- 
nomenon, iv.  202,  245. 

Codification,  the  new  trade  of,  ii.  147, 
442. 

Coleridge,  ii.  81. 

Commons,  English  House  of,  iv.  390. 

Commonweal,  European,  tendency 
to  a,  ii.  453.  See  Europe,  Euro- 
pean Revolution. 

Condamine,  M.  de  la,  iv.  356. 

Conscience,  the  only  safehold,  ii.  243; 
singular  forms  of,  iii.  318;  not 
found  in  every  character  named 
liuman,  iv.  34. 

Constancy  the  root  of  all  excellence, 
ii.  94. 

Contagion,  spiritual,  ii.  135;  iii.  15. 

Conversation,  the  phenomenon  of,  iii. 
63,  249;  sincere  and  insincere,  92. 

Cooper,  Fenimore,  what  he  might 
have  given  us,  iv.  190. 

Copyright  Bill,  Petition  on  the,  iv. 
2b'2. 

Corn-Law  Rhymes  and  Rhymer,  iii. 
216-246;  an  earnest,  truth-speak- 
ing man,  225;  his  bread-tax  phi- 
losophy, 228;  primary  idea  of  all 
poetry,  232;  defects  of  manner, 
234;  glimpses  into  the  prophetic 
Book  of  Existence.  235;  the  poor 
Workman's  hopeless  struggle,  238; 
Kiwch  Wrny,  an  iiuirticulate,  half- 
•udible  Epic,  241. 
;n-Law8  and  Sliding-Scalcs,  iv. 
J38. 

Courage,  tnie,  iii.  131.  153. 

Court-life,  teetotum  terrors  of,  iv. 
20. 

Creation  and  Manufacture,  iii.  9; 
what  few  things  are  mnck  by  man, 
iv.  14.     See  Man,  Invention. 

Creed,  every,  and  Form  of  worship, 
^fomi  merely,  i.  149. 

OriclitOD,  Lord  Sanquhar,  iv.  433. 

Criticism,   German  literary,  i.  55, 
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the  Critical  Philosophy,  82;  petty 
critics,  259.     See  British. 

Croker's,  Mr.,  edition  of  Boswell,  iii. 
70. 

Cromwell,  what,  did,  iii.  105 ;  iv.  335. 

Croydon  Races,  a  quarrel  at,  iv.  432. 

Crusades,  the,  ii.  150. 

Cui  bono,  i.  471. 

Currie's,  Dr.,  Life  of  Burns,  i.  266. 

D'Alembert,  iii.  287. 

Dante,  iv.  102,  243. 

Danton,  an  Earthborn,  yet  honestly 
born  of  Earth,  iv.  92. 

David,  King,  iv.  442. 

Death,  the  seal  and  immortal  conse- 
cration of  Life,  i.  319 :  iii.  21 ;  Eter- 
nity looking  through  Time,  147; 
if  not  always  the  greatest  epoch, 
vet  the  most  noticeable,  156. 

Defoe,  i.  284. 

Democracy,  stern  Avatar  of,  iii.  351; 
iv.  18. 

Denial  and  Destruction,  i.  222;  ii.  21, 
69;  iii.  113.  246,  260,  315;  change 
from,  to  affirmation  and  re-cou- 
struction,  ii.  428;  iii.  37. 

Descriptive  power,  i.  282 ;  iii.  65. 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Simonds,  High-Sheriff 
of  Suffolk,  iv.  403;  his  immacu- 
late election  affidavits,  404;  Sir 
Simonds  sat  spotless  for  Sudbury, 
422;  took  Notes  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, 423;  purged  out  with 
some  four  or  five  score  others, 
423;  value  of  his  JIs.  Notes,  425. 

Diamond  Necklace,  the,  iv.  6-b4; 
the  various  histories  of  those  va- 
rious Diamonds,  13;  description 
of,  15;  it  changes  hands,  61;  Dia- 
monds for  sale,  68;  the  extraordi- 
nary '  Necklace  '  Trial,  72. 

Diderot,  iii.  257-329;  his  Father, 
266;  education,  267;  precarious 
manner  of  life,  272;  marriiige, 
278;  general  scoundrelism,  280; 
authorship,  281;  his  letters,  286; 
incredible  activity,  297;  garbleci 
proof-sheets,  298" ;  free,  open- 
handed  life  in  Paris,  30J;  visits 
Petersburg,  305;  death,  307;  men- 
tal gifts,  308;  a  proselytising  Athe- 
ist, 311;  utter  shamelessness  and 
uncleanness,  318;  brilliant  Talk, 
321;  literary  facility,  321;  neither 
a  coward  nor  in  any  sense  a  brava 
man,  327. 

Dilettaiiteism,  reigu  of,  iii.  196 
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Divine  Right  of  Kings,  and  of 
Sqiiiies,    iv.    337. 

Do-nothing,  tlie  vulgar,  contrasted 
with  the  vulgar  Drudge,  iii.  220. 

Dilring's  Gallery  of  Weimar  Au- 
thors, i.  6. 

Doubt,  withering  influence  of,  i.  223; 
the  inexhaustible  material  which 
Action  fashions  into  Certaintj-,  iii. 
30.     See  Infidelity,  Scepticism. 

Dresden,  bombardment  of,  i.  346. 

Du  Barry's  foul  day  done,  iv.  18. 

Duelling",  ii,  374;  iv.  427. 

Dumont's  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau, 
iv.  S»6. 

Duncon's,  Samuel,  election  affida- 
vits, iv.  407. 

Dunse,  Scotch  Kncampment  on  the 
Hill  of,  iv.  818. 

Dutton,  Sir  Thomas,  and  Sir  Hatton 
Cheek,  iv.  435. 

Duty,  infinite  nature  of,  iii.  119;  iv. 
205;  duty-made-easy,  iii.  327. 

Edehtein.     See  Boner. 

Education,  real  and  so-called,  iii. 
222;  how  young  souls  are  trained 
to  live  on  poison,  iv.  361 ;  frightful 
waste  of  faculty  and  labour,  442. 

Kgalitd,  Philippe,  iv.  53. 

Eighteenth  Centurv,  the  prosaic,  i. 
270,319;  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
the  French  Revolution,  ii.  26,  71; 
iii.  269,  286;  iv.  12b;  an  era  of 
Cant,  iii.  82;  Hypocrisy  and  Athe- 
ism dividing  the  world  between 
them,  113,  3U9. 

Eloquence,  long-eared,  how  to  ac- 
quire the  gift  of,  iii.  376. 

Emigration,  iii.  44. 

Enso's,  Varriliagen  von,  Memoirs,  ir. 
252-281;  his  [>cculiar  qualifica- 
tions,257;  visit  lo  .lean  Paul,  258; 
fighting  at  Wa;;i-am,  2(i2;  exneri- 
encos  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon, 
266;  Itahel,  his  Wife,  a  kind  of 
spiritual  qnu<>n  in  tiermany,  270; 
her  lettttrs,  272 ;  brilliant  talk,  274 ; 
her  death,  278. 

Ei.vy,  a  putrid  corruption  of  sympa- 
thy, ill.  16'". 

Epics,  the  old,  Ulirttil  Histories,  iii. 
68;  the  true  Epic,  of  our  'I'iine, 
242. 

tAtk,  a  New,  l>ogan  with  Uoctlte,  iii. 
147,  162,  206.     Se<>  Spiritual. 

Erasmus,  i.  33. 

Eniettiu«  Liu«  of  Saxon  i'riuoM,  It. 


471, 479;  in  itB  disintegrated  stat^ 

485. 
Error,  and  how  to  confute  it,  ii.  82. 
Europe,  like  a  set  of  parishes,  iv. 

222.     See  Commonweal,  Feudal. 
Evil,  Origin  of,  speculations  on  the, 

iii.  30;    evil,  in  the  widest  sense 

of    the    word,  33.     See    badness, 

Right  and  Wrong. 
Exeter-Hall  twaddle,  iv.  387. 

Fables,  Four,  i.  471;  the  fourteentli 
centurj'  an  age  of  Fable,  ii.  3S2. 

Fact,  the  smallest  historical,  con- 
trasted with  the  grandest  fictitious 
event,  iii.  62,  86.     See  Reality. 

Faith.     See  Believing. 

Fame,  no  test  of  merit,  i.  212;  the 
fantastic  article  so  called,  iii.  124. 
See  Popularity. 

Fate,  difi'erent  ideas  of,  i.  398;  Soph- 
ocles, iv,  442. 

Fault,  what  we  mean  by  a,  i.  269. 

Fautl,  Goethe's,  eni[)hatically  a  work 
of  Art,  i.  158;  the  story  a  Christian 
my  thus,  160;  several  attempts  to 
body  it  forth,  161;  Goethe's  suc- 
cess, 162;  his  conception  of  Meph- 
istopheles,  163;  of  Kaust  himself, 
164;  of  Margaret,  160;  the  origi- 
nal legend,  ii.  888;  like  a  deatb- 
song  of  departing  worlds,  iii.  202. 

Feudal  Europe,  old,  fallen  a-dozing 
to  die,  iii.  851. 

Fichtes  notion  of  the  Literarj'  Man, 
i.  62;  his  I'hilosophy,  81;  i"i.  103. 

Fiction,  and  its  kinship  to  /jrtn^,iiL 
67. 

Fotitaino,  I>a,  iv.  358. 

Foolishest,  the,  of  existing  raortul>, 
iii.  67. 

Fonnica-Ieo,  natural  history  of  Uie 
iii.  302. 

Fortuna,  i.  476. 

Fou<|u^,  Friedrich  de  la  Motte,  psir- 
cutjige,  life  and  writings,  i.  416- 
422. 

Fourttienth  and  Fillocnth  Centurio.*, 
Gernnui  Lit«sraturo  of  the,  ii.  866- 
414. 

Fourth  Estate,  beginnings  of  the,  iii. 
131 ;  its  energetic  youth,  388. 

Fox.  George,  i.  77. 

FrancrH,  Dr.,  iv.  '  i 

blest   of   Soir  1 

tors,  34'.t;   pill  I 

ing,    869;     {H^rliKps     the    ju*t«st 
Advucuto  that  ever  took  brieis  la 
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(hat  distant  country,  364 ;  an  un- 
just judge  discomfited,  370;  hypo- 
chondria, 371 ;  Secretarj'  of  a  Par- 
f^piay  National  Congress,  373;  re- 
tires into  privacy,  375 ;  his  personal 
appearance,  and  library,  375,  376; 
gets  himself  declared  Dictator, 
377;  a  conspiracy  detected,  and 
forty  persons  executed,  3S0;  two 
harvests  in  one  season,  381;  his 
lease  of  Paraguay,  382;  Funeral 
Eulogium,  385;  his  message  to  the 
English  Nation,  390;  his  '  Work- 
man's Gallows,'  393;  mode  of  life, 
894;  treatment  of  M.  Boiipland, 
397;  rumoured  quaiTel  with  his 
father,  39S;  his  life  of  labour 
ended,  399. 

Frederick,  Elector,  der  Utreitbare, 
iv.  459. 

the  Pacific,  iv.  460;  differences 

with  Kunz  von  Kaufungen,  462 ; 
his  two  Children  stolen  and  recov- 
ered, 464. 

the    Wise,  who  saved    Luther 

from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  iv.  473. 

August,  the  big  King  of  Poland, 

iv.  482. 

the  Great  at  Dresden,  i.  343, 

346;  his  favour  for  La  Motte  Fou- 
qu^,  417;  Voltaire's  visit  to,  ii. 
37;  his  notion  of  Shakspeare,  63; 
a  Philosophe  King,  iii.  294. 

Freedom,  a  higher,  tliati  freedom 
from   oppression,  ii.  161. 

Freemasonry,  Cagliostro's,  iii.  366. 

French  poetry,  ii.  64  ;  philosophy, 
74,  142. 

Frien<lship,  in  the  old  heroic  sense, 
i.  315. 

Fiigger,  Anton,  of  Augsburg,  ii.  395. 

Gallows,  terror  of  the,  iv.  76;  Dr. 
Francia's  '  Workman's  Gallows,' 
393. 

!i<'iiius  ever  a  secret  to  itself,  iii.  9, 
14;  iv.  213.     See  Original  Man. 

Jeiitlcmau,  inmlcni,  and  meagre 
Pattern-Figure,  iv.  6.  See  Re- 
«]iectal)ility. 

Uefirpe,  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom  Lu- 
ther thought  .>iO  little  of,  iv.  475. 

>tirui:ui  Literature,  State  of,  i.  30-91 ; 
foreign  ignorance  of,  32;  charge  of 
bad-taste,  41;  Gennan  authors  not 
specially  poor,  47;  high  character 
of  Gennan  poetry,  68;  charge  of 
My«tici)>w,  74;  Irreligiou,  89;  First 


era  of  German  Literature,  ii.  357 
425;  physical  science  unfolds  it- 
self, 361;  Didactic  period,  3C5; 
Fable  literature,  382;  on  all  han<l3 
an  aspect  of  full  prxjgi-ess,  392; 
rudiments  of  a  new  spiritual  era, 
428;  for  two  centuries  in  the  sert 
leaf,  iii.  197. 

Gesta  Bomanorum,  the,  ii.  383,  386. 

Gigmanity,  literary,  ii.  196;  iii.  177. 

God,  the  Living,  no  cunningly-de- 
vised fable,  iii.  313;  judgments 
of,  353. 

Godlike,  the,  vanished  from  the 
world,  ni.   36. 

Goethe's  pictorial  criticism,  i.  66; 
his  Poetry,  69;  Goethe,  204-264; 
his  Autobiography,  209;  unexam- 
pled reputation,  212 ;  the  Teachei 
and  exemplar  of  his  age,  214; 
Werter  and  Gdlz  von  Berlichinyen, 
217,  224;  iv.  220;  his  notions  on 
suicide,  i.  228;  Withelm  Mtisiei; 
230-248;  spiritual  manhood,  250; 
singularly  emblematic  intellect, 
251  ;  a  rasister  of  Humanity  and 
of  Poetry,  252 ;  not  a  '  German 
Voltaire,'  256,  257 ;  his  faults,  259 ; 
Sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  453- 
468;  his  prose,  ii.  215;  intercourse 
with  Schiller,  266,  294;  Goethe's 
Portrait,  iii.  49;  Death  of  Goethe, 
145-155;  beginning  of  a  New  Era, 
147  ;  Goethe's  Works,  156-215  ; 
his  greatness,  170;  his  Wakrheil 
und  Dkhtung,  174;  childhood  and 
parentage,  178;  his  father's  hatred 
of  the  French  Army,  183;  beauti- 
ful Gretcheii,  187  ;  at  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity, 188;  studios  for  the  Law, 
190;  "the  good  Frederike,  191; 
Goethe's  g<xjdiie6s  and  badness, 
193;  the  German  Chaos,  196;  first 
literary  productions,  199;  settles 
in  Weimar,  200  ;  inward  life  ns 
recorded  in  his  Writings,  202  ; 
tribute  from  Fifteeu  F^nglibhiueu, 
204  ;  his  spiritual  significance, 
208  ;  a  cmiteuiporary  of  Mini- 
beau,  iv.  117.  See  Faust,  IJelenci, 
Nvcelle,  1  he  Tale,  Madame  d« 
Staiil. 

Goldsmith,  i.  2*20;  iii.  126. 

Good,  no,  that  is  possible  but  shall 
one  day  be  real,  iii.  41;  in  Good- 
ness the  surest  instinct  for  tlM 
Good.  355. 

Good  Man,  the,  ever  a  mystic  crea 
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tive  centre  of  Goodness,  iii.  240; 

the  working  of  the  good  and  brave 

endures  literally  forever,  iv.  281. 

See  Man. 
Gottsched,  Goethe's  interview  with, 

iii.  189. 
Government,  true,  the  showing  whal 

to  do,  iii.  353. 
Graphic,  secret  of  being,  iii.  65. 
Gray,  i.  220. 
Great  ilen,  the  Fire-pillars  of  the 

world,   ii.  247;    iii.   97,  149,  207  ; 

and    Fire-eaters,  iv.   199  ;  on  the 

Greatness   of,    iii.    159,;    iv.    196. 

Sec  Man. 
Oi'eek   Consecration  of  the   Flesh, 

iii.  3.33. 
Grillparzer's,  Franz,  superior  merits 

for  a  playwright,  i.  369;  his  worst 

Play,  the  Ahnfrnit,  Z7 1 ;  his  Kdnitj 

Ottukarg  Gluck  und  Kiule,  373. 
Grimm,  iii.  288. 
Gunpowder,   invention  and  beneflt 

of,  ii.  398. 

Half-and-halfness,  ii.  253  ;  iii.  115, 
314;  the  one  thing  wholly  despi- 
cable and  forgetable,  334. 

Hampden,  .rohn,  iv.  400. 

Happiness-controversv,  the  foolish, 
ii.  269;  illustration  "of  the  '  Great- 
est-Happiness' principle,  iii.  363. 

Hater,  a  good,  still  a  desideratum,  i. 
288. 

Hatred  an  inverse  love,  iii.  160. 

Hazlitt,  iii.  36. 

Health,  tneaning  and  value  of,  iv. 
201,216. 

Heart,  a  loving,  the  beginning  of 
Knowledge,  iii.  65,  165. 

Heath's,  Carrion,  L\fe  of  Oliver 
CirmuOfU,  iv.  401. 

Heeren,  Professor,  and  his  rub-a- 
dub  style  of  moraUsnblime,  i.  827. 

Urlilviihiuh,  the,  ii.  301;  specimen 
of  the  old  jKK'trv,  30.3;  connexion 
with  the  nihrliini/rn,  300. 

lltlrnit,  (>oetlif>'<i,  a  ilaiiity  little 
I'liantasmagoria,  i.  152;  ImU-llt- 
eml,  lialf-parabiilic  stylo,  154; 
//i7cn<i,  ])Hrt  of  a  eontinuutioti  of 
FituM,  15K  ;  introilnotory  Notice 
bv  tlio  Author,  171  ;  condensed 
•fiicidntory  »ketch  of  the  [Kwm, 
with  oxtnicts,  173-200. 

Bolvctius's  (inmo-Proservos,  Hi. 
391. 

OM^t  and  Ilorsa,  iii.  366. 


Herbert,  Philip,  and  James  Rainsar 
iv.  433. 

Herder,  ii.  214;  iii.  194. 

Heroic  poems  and  heroic  lives,  i. 
324;  ii.  166;  iii.  33 J. 

Heroine- worship,  i.  354;  iv.  271. 

Heroisms,  whj-,  are  not  done  now, 
iv.  446. 

Hero-worship  perennial  in  thi.  hu- 
man bosom,  iii.  82;  iv.  185;  almost 
the  only  creed  that  can  never  grow 
obsolete,  iii.  160.  See  Heroine- 
worship. 

Heyne,  Life  of,  i.  327-362;  parent- 
age, boyhood  and  extreme  pen- 
ury, 330  ;  a  poor  i.icipient  Ger- 
und-grinder,  333  ;  a  school-tri- 
umph, 335  ;  miseries  of  a  [loor 
scholar,  337  ;  his  edition  of  Ti- 
bullus,  342  ;  first  interview  with 
Theresa  Weiss,  344;  'driven  twm 
Dresden  by  the  Prussian  bom- 
bardment, 346;  marries,  348;  his 
Wife's  devoted  courage,  348;  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  Got- 
tingen,  350;  his  Wife's  death,  354; 
marries  again,  355  ;  University 
labours,  356,  357 ;  death,  358. 

Higgins,  General  O',  Director  of 
Chile,  iv.  345. 

History,  on,  ii.  228-240;  the  basis  of 
all  knowledge,  228;  vain  Philoso- 
phies of,  230;  iii.  54  ;  the  more 
important  [)art  of,  lost  without  re- 
covery, ii.  231,  247  ;  artist.s  ami 
artisans  of,  235;  inlinity,  236;  iii. 
266;  the  history  of  a  nation's  Po- 
etry, the  es-ence  of  its  entire  do- 
iiigs,  ii.  424;  History  the  esst-mi: 
of  innumeralde  Biographies,  m. 
65;  the  true  Poetrv,  87  ;  ^^l;:lt 
things  are  called  '  rtistories,'  89; 
iv.  7;  on  History  again,  iii.  247- 
266;  the  Message  fnim  the  whole 
Past  to  each  man,  24y  ;  I'niver- 
sal  History  the  Antobiography  of 
MankintI,  263  ;  tlie  grand  ^al'rt><| 
K(M)s,  or  lUblo  ol'  World-History, 
331;  Scott's  Historical  Novels,  iv. 
241  ;  uiis|K.>akable  value  uf  con* 
temporary  memoirs,  313;  of  a  sin- 
cere Portrait,  448;  who  is  a  His- 
torical Character,  455. 

Hitzig's  Live*  of  lioifnuinn  and 
Werner,  i.  94. 

HolVmann's  quick  eye.  and  ftt<>tidi« 
uu*  feelings,  i.  127 ;  hi*  life,  char 
actor  and  writinga,  430. 
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Hohcnstauffen  Emperors,  last  of  the, 

ii.  358.  ■ 
Holienzollerns,     the     Brandenbiiro;, 

iiiid  their  talent  for  auiiihilating 

rubbbh,  iv.  4b0. 
Holbach,  Bnron  <!',  iii.  291;  his  Phi- 

losophes  and  Philosophesses,  299. 
Holies,  John,  and  his  quarrel  with 

Gervase  Markham,  iv.  429. 
Home-poetrv,  i.  278,  294. 
Homer,  i.  284;  ii.  352. 
Hoop,  I'ere,  iii.  299. 
Hope's,  Mr.,  Kssay  on  the  Oriyin  and 

Pivspecfs  of  Man,  iii.  37. 
Horn's,  Franz,  merits  as  a  literary 

historian,  i.  31. 
Horsemanship,  Guacho,  iv.  367. 
Hume's  scepticism,  i.  65  ;  ii.  105  ; 

iii.  149;  Hume  aiul  Johnson  con- 
trasted,   142;    fifteen  Atheists  at 

one  cast,  311. 
Humility,  Christian,  ii.  67;  blessed 

are  the  humble,  they  that  are  not 

known,  iv.  280. 
Humour,  sensibility  the  essence  of, 

i.   18,   290;   the  finest   perfection 

of  poetic  genius,  ii.  281. 
Huss,  John,  ii.  399. 

Idea,  society  the  embo<1iment  of  an, 
iii.  18;  great  men,  iv.  199.  See 
Man. 

Idealism,  ii.  101. 

Impossibility,  every  genius  an,  till 
he  appear,  i.  281;  Minibeau's  no- 
tion of  impossibilities,  iv.  130. 

Imposture,  Empire  of,  in  flames,  iv. 
81. 

Improvisators,  literary,  ii.  80;  iv.  245. 

Indignation,  i-.  288. 

Infidelity,  iii.  113. 

Inheritance,  infinite,  of  every  hu- 
mati  soul,  iii.  48. 

Inspiration  still  possible,  ii.  428;  iii. 
9,  60,  147. 

Intellect,  celebrated  March  of,  iii. 
22;  what  might  be  done,  with  in- 
tellect eiioui/h,  iv.  314,  335. 

Inventions,  human,  ii.  74,  148;  Ger- 
man contributions  to  the  general 
store,  397;  Irish  ditto,  iii.  62. 

'.nvisible  World,  the,  within  and 
about  us,  ii.  106. 

Irving,  Death  of  Kdward,  iii.  402. 

Israelitish  History,  significance  of,  i. 
245;  iii.  328.    >»ee  Bible. 

'turbide,  '  the  Najwleon  of  Mexico,' 
iv.  339. 


Jacobis,  the  two,  i.  63;  ii.  215. 

James  I.,  iv.  433,  435. 

Jenny  Geddes's  stool,  flight  of,  iv 
304,  317. 

Jesuits,  skill  and  zeal  of  the,  iii. 
268  ;  Jesuitism  sick  unto  death, 
293;  iv.  362;  Jesuit  George),  22. 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  preventive  iigainst 
bad  biographies,  i.  5  ;  his  sound 
practical  sense,  220;  a  small  oc- 
currence, iii.  64.  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  70-144;  his  existence 
a  Reality  which  he  transacted 
awake,  98 ;  poverty  and  sore  ob- 
struction, 99;  boyish  turn  for  roy- 
alty, 101  ;  college  mortifications, 
and  stubborn  pride,  102  ;  his 
brave-hearted  Wife,  105;  a  liter- 
ary career,  106  ;  letter  to  Lord 
Cliesterfield,  111  ;  his  distracted 
era,  and  maaful  honesty,  113;  his 
Parliamentary  Debates,  121;  tears 
,  of  sacred  triumph,  123  ;  a  little 
circle  around  the  Wise  man,  1'26; 
the  conservation  of  what  was  gen- 
uine in  Toryism,  129  ;  a  brave 
man,  131;  his  clear  hatred  of 
Cant,  134  ;  merciful,  aflectlonate 
nature,  136;  market-place  at  Ut- 
toxeter,  137 ;  politeness,  139;  preju- 
dices, 140:  Johnson  iind  Hunie,142. 

Johnson's  House  in  Gough  Square, 
a  visit  to,  iii.  12"2. 

John  the  Steadfast,  iv.  474. 

Frederick   the    .Magnanimous, 

iv.  474,  478,  479,  485. 

Jonson's,  Ben,  war-tuck,  iv.  436. 

Juliers,  siege  of,  iv.  437. 

Kant's  Philosophy,  i.  78  ;  ii.  101; 
Schiller's  opinion  of,  292. 

Kaufungen,  Kunz  von,  iv.  461,  492; 
exasperations  with  Elector  Fred- 
erick, 462  ;  steals  his  two  Sons, 
464;  beheaded,  467. 

Keats's  weak-eyed  -sensibility,  i.  286. 

Kcmpis,  I'honias  a,  ii.  391. 

Kepler's  true  love  of  wisdom,  ii.  26. 

Kings,  Nature's,  and  their  poor  dog- 
hutch  kingdoms,  iii.  101;  a  true 
man  mutl  tend  to  be  King  of  his 
own  world,  iv.  383.  See  Original 
Man. 

Klingemann,  Dr.  August,  the  most 
indisputable  of  playwrights,  i. 
377:  his  AZ/Muer,  378;  Fatut,  and 
his  melodramatic  eontnict  with 
the  Devil,  380. 
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Klopstock,  i.  51;   ii.  215;  his  Alle- 

goiy  of  The.  Ttoo  Muses.  445. 
Knaves,  given  a  world  of,  what  must 

come  of  it,  iii.  46. 
Know  thyself,  iii.  332. 
Knox,  Jolin,  one  <>f  tiie  truest  of  the 

true,  iv.  206;  Wiikie's  picture  of, 

a  wortiiless  failure,  454. 
Kotzebue,  August  von,  a  warning  to 

all  playwrights,   i.  368  ;    ii.   444, 

446;  iv.  198. 

labour,  and  free  Effort,  iii.  33;  infi- 
nite sicnificnnce  of,  332.  See 
Work,  Working  Classes. 

Lamotte-Valois,  the  Countess  de,  iii. 
388;  her  pedigree,  birth,  charac- 
ter and  career,  iv.  31-81. 

Laughter,  worth  of  true,  iv.  447. 

Lavater  and  Cagliostro,  iii.  378. 

Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  iv.  486. 

Lessiiig,  i.  51. 

Letter-writing,  conventional,  iv.  224 ; 
tubjtctivK,  273  ;  veracious,  311  ; 
vacuous  and  inane,  313. 

Life,  a  means  to  an  end,  iii.  8;  infi- 
nite mystery  ol',  330;  iv.  9.  See 
Man. 

Lion.     See  Soir<5es. 

Literary  Men,  a  penictual  priest- 
hood,' i.  63;  ii.  6,  156,  253,  452; 
iii.  282;  desiralile  to  pay  thera  by 
the  quantity  they  iloiuk  write,  iv. 
190.     See  Kew.<paper-Kditors. 

Literature,  intluerK-e  of,  ii.  5,  452  ; 
diseased  self-consciousness,  iii.  29; 
froth  and  tiubstance,  66;  iv.  355; 
domain  of  Belief,  iii.  25<j;  literary 
shampooing.-',  iv.  220,  237;  tiesh- 
tiies,  230;  e.\tcmpoit!  writing,  241; 
«u/</V<7ice  writing,  273.     See  Uoad. 

I.utike,and  his  foiloweiv,  i.  84;  paved 
the  way  for  banishing  Iteligion 
from  the  world,  221;  ii.  143;  wrote 
hilt  I'Juny  in  a  ilutch  garret,  i.  320. 

L<Krkhart's  Life  of  Kurns,  i.  265;  of 
Scott,  iv.  1^9. 

Logic,  the  rushlight  of,  ii.  154;  logic 
and  its  limit.4,  iii.  10,  ;ii;{:  iv.  ^^. 
See  Mctnpbybii-s. 

L.>|>o  de  Vegn,  iv.  107. 

l>ouis  W.,  ungodly  t\<f'y  m,  ii.  .  i 
iii.  260,  2!)5;  iv.  21;  his  '  nmffi  " 
honin-abU.  to  <i<Ml,'  26. 

Love  the  beginning  of  all  thingM,  iii. 
«5,  165. 

Luther' It  prose  «  half-batll«,  ii.  315; 
bia  lova  of  uiusic  and  po«tr)r,  241 ; 


before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  243- 
his  Psalm,  243;  his  Life  the  latest 
prophecy  of  the  Eternal,  iv.  472. 

Machinery,  age  of,  ii.  138;  iii.  309; 
supernatorai,  58.  See  Mechaui- 
cal. 

Alacpherson,  i.  289. 

Magi,  Oriental,  books  of  the,  iii.  333 

Mahomet,  Iv.  383. 

Maids,  old  and  young,  Richter's  ap- 
peal to,  ii.  220. 

Man  the  clearest  symbol  of  the  Di- 
vinity, iii.  161;  the  /<y<s  of  every 
man  a  Poem,  and  Revelation  of 
Infinity,  330  ;  iv.  9.  See  Good, 
Great,  Microcosm,  Original  Man. 

Manhood,  i.  302. 

Marie-Antoinette,  iv.  18,  31,  43,  64. 

Marriage-law,  strange  state  of  the, 
in  Germany,  i.  135;  the  Marriage- 
covenant,  iii.  316. 

Martin,  General  San,  and  his  march 
over  the  Andes,  iv.  842. 

Maxwell,  Jame.s  and  his  insolent 
sardonic  ways,  iv.  432. 

Mechanical  iMiiiosophy,  i.  220  ;  its 
inevitable  Atheism,  iii.  812.  See 
Machinery. 

Medea-caldron,  tlie,  iv.  382. 

Meditation,  iii.  9.     See  Silonoe. 

Memoirs,  value  of,  if  honest,  iii.  368; 
iv.  263,  257,  813. 

Memory,  no  wise,  without  wi.se  Ob- 
livion, iii.  253;  iv.  424;  the  strange 
alchemy  of,  313,  335. 

Mendelsohn,  author  of  Phuniun,  i.  58 

Merchant  I'rinces  of  Germany,  ii. 
394. 

Mercifulness,  true,  iii.  136. 

Metaphysics,  the  disease  of,  peren- 
nial, iii.  30  ;  the  forerunner  of 
good,  44. 

Microcosm,  Man  a,  or  epitomised 
mirror  of  the  Univente,  iii.  64, 
261.     See  Man. 

Milton,  i.  320;  iv.  343;  muU  Miliums, 
2o;j. 

Miiine-iiiiKors.     See  Swabian  Era. 

II,  iv.  86-162  ;    by   far   the 

ii^ed  of  all  the  notablo*  of 

Kiioh    Itevolulion,   94  ;    his 

:,    the    tough    cliuk-ric    old 

i    of  Men,    101  ;    the    Mini- 

bv'iUiit  Inmi  Kloreiice.  101;  a  iH«ta- 

lili-  kuidrcil,  t<xi'in|it  from  blo*-k- 

head*  but  liable  to  bluckfrunrds, 

102;  talent  lur  oboosing   Wivua 
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104  ;  gruff  eoartiership,  105  ;  at 
the  Battle  of  Casano,  106 ;  of  the 
whole  strange  kindred,  no  stran- 
ger figure  than  the  Friend  of  Men, 
108  ;  his  literary  and  other  gifts 
and  eccentricities,  109  :  his  do- 
mestic difficulties,  and  Rhada- 
maiithine  straggles,  113;  birth  of 
Gabriel  Honor^,  last  of  the  Mira- 
beaus,  116;  education,  the  scien- 
tific paternal  hand  versus  Nature 
and  others,  119;  sent  to  boarding- 
school,  120;  banished  to  Salutes; 
fresh  misdemeanors  ;  Lettre  de 
Cachet,  and  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  122, 
123;  fighting  in  Corsica,  124;  the 
old  Marquis's  critical  survey  of 
his  strange  offspring,  126;  the  Gen- 
eral Overturn,  128;  the  one  man 
who  might  have  saved  France, 
129;  marriage,  132;  banished  to 
Manosque,  134  ;  in  the  castle 
of  If,  136  ;  a  stolen  visit  from 
his  Brother,  137  ;  at  Pontarlier, 
139;  Mirabeau  and  Sophie  Mon- 
nier  escape  iuto  Holland,  141;  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  146;  be- 
fore the  BesanQou  and  Aix  l^arle- 
ments,  148  ;  the  world's  esteem 
now  quit«  against  him,  161  ; 
States-General,  his  flinging-up  of 
the  handful  of  dust,  loo  ;  deputy 
for  Aix,  157;  victor}-  and  death, 
158. 
li.racles,  the  age  of,  now  and  ever, 

iiu  47. 
Misery  not  so  much   the  cause  as 
the  effect  of  Immorality,  iiL  364. 
See  Wretchedaess. 
Moderation,  and  other  fine  names, 

ii.  253.     See  Ualf-and-halfness. 
More's,  Hannah,  ajiti-German  trum- 

pet-bla.st,  ii.  416. 
Moritz,  Elector,   and    his    superior 

jockeyship,  iv.  477. 
Moses,  the  Hebrew  outlaw,  ii.  7. 
Miilier,  Friedrich,  i.  161. 
Milliner,    Dr.,  supreme  over  play- 
wrights,  i.   388  ;  his   Newspaper 
qualiticatious,  401. 
Musaus,  Johann  August,  his  life  and 
writings,  i.  409;  his  VoUitmdhrckeu, 
412;  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter, 413. 
Ilusic,  Luther's  love  of,  ii.  241;  the 
divine^t  of  all  the  utterances  al- 
lowed to  man,  iv.  441;  condemned 
to  madness,  446. 


Mystery,  deep  significance  of,  ill 
21 ;  mystical  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment of  an  object,  286,  400. 

Mysticism,  i.  74;  ii'.  100,  133. 

Mythologies,  the  old,  once  Philoso- 
phies, iii.  57.     See  Pan,  Sphinx. 

Xaigeon's  Life  of  Diderot,  iii.  263. 

Names,  inextricable  confnsion  of 
Saxon  princely,  iv.  470;  Mira- 
beau's  expressive  Nicknames,  154. 

Narratives,  difference  between  mere, 
and  the  broad  actual  History,  ii. 
234 ;  grand  source  of  our  modem 
fictions,  383;  mimic  Biographies, 
iii.  56;  narrative,  the  staple  of 
speech,  250. 

National  characteristics,  i.  33,  263, 
295 ;  iv.  205 ;  suffering,  i.  354. 

Nature,  not  dead  matter,  but  the 
living  mjTterious  Garment  of  the 
Unseen,  ii.  107;  iii.  7;  iv.  9,  66; 
Book  of,  ii,  236;  iv.  362;  succes- 
sive Revelations,  ii.  239. 

Netherlands,  wars  in  the,  iv.  435. 

Newspaper-Editors,  the  Mendicant 
Friars  of  these  days,  ii.  156;  their 
unwearied  straw-thrashing,  iv. 
245.     See  Fourth  Estate. 

Nibelnngen  Lied,  the,  ii.  296-354;  an 
old  German  epos  of  singular  poetic 
interest,  314;  extracts  and  con- 
densed sketch  of  the  Poem,  318; 
antiquarian  researches  into  its  ori- 
gin, 345. 

Night-Moth,  Tragedy  of  the,  i.  469. 

Nineteenth  Century,  our  pf)or,  and 
its  indestructible  Romance,  iv.  9 ; 
at  once  destitute  of  faith,  and  ter- 
rified at  scepticism,  213,  219;  an 
age«ll  calculated  for  strangling  of 
heroisms,  446.  See  Present  Time, 
European  Revolution. 

Nobility,  Jg-,  i.  316. 

Nobleness,  old,  may  become  a  new 
reality,  ii.  160.     ^ee  Aristocracy. 

North,  Mr.  Henry,  of  Mildenhall,  iv. 

405. 
Northern  Archaeology,  ii.  396. 
Novalis's  perplexity  with  WWu^ 
Meister,  i.  237;  ii.  120;  specula- 
tions ou  French  Philosophy,  74; 
Novalis,  79-134;  parentage  and 
youth,  87 ;  death  of  his  first  love, 
90;  literary  Libours,  97;  iUnest 
and  death,  98;  his  Idealism,  106; 
extracts  from  his  Lehrlingt  am 
Bais,  &c.,  108;  Philosophic  frmg- 
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ments,  117;  Hymns  to  the  Night, 
and  Ueinrick  von  0/terdingen,  123; 
intellectual  and  moral  character- 
istics, 130. 

Novelle,  ti-anslated  from  Goethe,  iii. 
407-423. 

Novels,  Fashionable,  iii.  57;  partially 
living,  60;  what  they  must  come 
to,  2.i8;  Scott's  Historical  Novels, 
iv.  241. 

Oblivion,  the  dark  page  on  which 
Memory  writes,  iii.  253.  See 
Memory. 

Obscene  wit,  iii.  301. 

Oliva,  the  Demoiselle  d',  iv.  55. 

Opera,  the,  iv.  441-447. 

Oratory  and  Rhetoric,  iii.  11. 

Original  Man,  difljculty  of  under- 
standing an,  i.  266,  "259,  280;  li. 
79,  246;  iv.  86,  161,  270;  the 
world's  injustice,  i.  326;  ii.  6;  iii. 
105;  uses' of,  149,  162,  154,  169; 
iv.  389;  no  one  with  absolutely 
no  originality,  iii.  94;  an  original 
Scoundrel,  334;  the  world's  wealth 
consists  solely  in  its  original  men, 
and  what  they  do  for  it,  iv.  87. 
See  Man. 

Pan,  the  ancient  symbol  of,  iii.  84. 

Paper,  Rag-,  invention  of,  ii.  399. 

Paradise,  tlie  dream  of,  iii.  82. 

I'araguay  and  its  people,  iv.  866. 

Parker,  Sir  I'hilip,  iv.  405. 

Parliament,  Long,  an  Klection  to  the, 
iv.  400-426;  Samuel  Duncon's  af- 
fidavits concerning  the  election 
for  Sulfolk,  407;  'short  and  true 
relation,  of  the  same  by  Sir  Sy- 
monds  D'Kwes,  415;  his  viduable 
Notes  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
424.     See  Comjnons,  &c. 

Pascal  and  Novalis,  resemblances 
between,  ii.  182. 

pMf.  tlie,  the  fountain  of  all  Knowl- 
edge, ii.  234;  iii.  247;  the  true 
Past  never  dies.  43;  iv.  336;  sa- 
cred interest  of,  iii.  64,  87. 

Patrons  of  genius,  and  convivial  Me- 
CfBnn«es,  i.  310;  patronage  twioe 
cuniod,  316;  ditto  twice  bUmtd, 
iii.  lOK. 

Pauperism,  ill.  238. 

Poople'H- Books,  ii.  413. 

Peri<Mlical   WindinillH,  ii.  140. 

Pbilusophes,  the  French,  iii.  367, 
S86. 


Philosophy  teaching  bv  Experience 
ii.  230;  "iii.  66.     See" Kant. 

Phosphoros,  Werner's  parable  of,  i. 
115. 

Playwrights,  German  and  Englisli, 
i.  363;  tricks  of  the  trade,  870 
377,  393. 

Pleasure,  personal,  ii.  71,  158,  272. 

Poetic  culture,  i.  44,  59,  233,  280. 

Poetrv,  the  true  end  of,  i.  70,  278, 
321;  ii.  120.252,423,452;  iv.  442; 
English  and  German  poetrv  mut- 
ually illustrative,  i.  72;  Poetry 
can  never  die,  90;  not  a  mere 
stimulant,  221,  262;  ii.  155;  our 
theories  and  genetic  histories  of, 
359;  poetry  as  Apologue,  882; 
what  implied  by  a  nation's  Po- 
etry, 424;  Kpic,  iii.  58;  present 
con<lition  of,  216;  the  life  of  each 
man  a  Poem,  330. 

Politeness,  .lohnson's,  iii.  139. 

Popnlaritv  and  Originality,  i.  256; 
ii.  163,  "231;  iv.  197;  feiriwi-son  of 
popular  applause,  iii.  406;  iv.  216. 
See  Fame. 

Portraits,  Project  of  a  National  Ex- 
hibition of  Scottish,  iv.  448-467. 

Poverty,  the  lot  of  many  poets  and 
wise  men,  i.  320;  advantngea  from, 
321;  ii.  184,  186;  Christian-Ortho- 
doxy's dread  of,  iii.  74. 

Power,  love  of,  iv.  883.  See  Ambition. 

Present  lime,  the,  ii.  136;  iii.  '.22,82; 
in  pangs  of  travail  with  the  New, 
36;  the  Present  the  living  sum- 
total  of  the  whole  Past,  48,  169. 
See  Nineteenth  Century. 

Pride's  purge,  iv,  423. 

Priest  and  Philosopher,  old  healthy 
identity  of,  ii.  239;  iii.  20. 

Printing,  invention  of,  ii.  899. 

I'rinzonniub,  the,  iv.  468-492. 

Prose,  good,  better  than  bad  Rhvme, 
iii.  '246. 

Protestantism,  modem,  I.  187. 

Public  Ci  ■"  i>o  of,  ii.  78,167 

I'uldislii  .  :ind  what  the_T 

might  ■      •  -  a  reni  History 

of  England,  iv.  426. 

Piiflrcry,  the  fleluge  of,  lit.  2«8. 

Putrescence  and  Six-ial  Drrnv.  iii 
363. 

Pym,  John,  iv.  400. 

Quackery,  portentous  ng«  of,  iii. 
862;  dishonest V  the  mw  materia 
alike  of  Quac'kery  and  Tapflry 
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355;  deception  and  self-deception, 
377,  383. 
Quietest,  the  Greatest  by  nature  also 
the,  iv.  212.     See  Silence,  Whole- 
ness. 

Bahel  Vamhagen  von  Ense.  See 
Ense. 

Ram-dass  the  Hindoo  man-god,  iv. 
199. 

Read,  what  it  is  to,  an  author,  i.  156, 
259;  ii.  79,  129;  iv.  314. 

Reality,  deep  significance  of,  iii.  57, 
63.258,400;  iv.  10,  66,  442. 

Reform,  ii.  161 ;  not  joyous  but  griev- 
ous, iv.  382. 

Reformation,  era  of  the,  ii.  366;  in 
Scotland,  iii.  90. 

Reid,  Dr.,  ii.  102. 

Religion,  utilitarian,  i.  222;  ii.  166; 
heroic  idea  of,  i.  320;  self-con- 
scious, iii.  26.     See  Christian. 

Rentier,  the.  See  Hugo  von  Trim- 
berg. 

Renunciation,  the  beginning  of  Life, 
ii.  93;  one  harmonious  element  of 
the  Highest,  iii.  320. 

Republic  of  Literature,  i.  207.  See 
Literary  Men,  Literature. 

Respectability,  iii.  335;  baleful  in- 
fluence of,  iv.  7,  192;  how  gener- 
ated, 75.     See  Gigraanity. 

Reverence,  worth  of,  i.  242  ;  not 
sycophancy,  iii.  85,  240;  need  of 
enlightenment,  166;  reverence  for 
the  Higlie.«t,  in  ourselves  and  in 
others,  330. 

Reviewers,  duty  of,  i.  404;  what  is 
called  'reviewing,'  ii.  83;  iii.  29; 
the  trade  wellnigh  done,  ii.  421; 
Smelfungus's  despair,  iii.  216. 
See  Itead. 

Revolution,  a  European,  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding, iii.  169.  See  Common- 
weal, Europe. 

English,  onr  great,  iv.  313,400; 

Civil-War  Pamphlets,  402,  403; 
Pride's  purge,  423. 

French,  meaning  of  the,  ii.  161 ; 

ma-ses  of  Quack  ism  set  fire  to,  iii. 
355;  a  greater  work  never  done  by 
men  so  small,  iv.  89;  the  Event  of 
these  modern  ages,  ltJ3. 

I'arliamentarv  History  of 

the,  iv.  163-184;  Tliiers's  History, 
Mignet'.s,  and  others,  165;  cnri- 
ous  collections  of  revolutionarv 
\>ook3,  pamphlets,  &c.,  169;  death 


of  Fonlon,  172;  the  Palais-Royal, 
white  and  black  Cockades;  In- 
surrection of  Women,  175;  the 
Jacobins'  Club,  in  its  early  days 
of  moral-sublime,  177;  the  Sep- 
tember .Massacre,  180. 

Revolution,  the  South-American, 
and  set  of  revolutions,  iv.  339. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Apologue  of,  ii. 
355  ;  researches  into  its  origin, 
400;  analysis  of,  406;  extract, 
showing  the  language  of  our  old 
S.axon  Fatherland,  411. 

Richardson,  i.  284. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich,  i.  5-29; 
leading  events  of  his  life,  10;  his 
multifarious  works,  13;  extract 
from  Quintus  Fixlein,  27,  28; 
poverty,  322;  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  writings.  443;  J.  P.  F. 
Richter  again,  ii.  162-227;  his 
peculiar  style,  163;  a  true  liter- 
ary man,  heroic  and  devout,  166; 
interesting  fragment  of  Autobi- 
ogiaphy,  168;  birth  and  pedigree, 
170;  his  gooid  Father,  and  early 
home,  171;  self-vision,  177;  ed- 
ucation and  extreme  poverty, 
178;  his  first  productions,  185; 
this  too  a  Spartan  Boy,  190;  his 
Costume  Controversy,"  190;  dares 
to  be  poor,  194;  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  Hespeiiu,  201;  his  mar- 
riage, 203;  unwearied  diligence, 
205;  bliniiness  and  death,  207; 
intellectual  and  literarj-  character, 
209;  extract-s,  215;  on"  Daughter- 
full  houses,  219;  his  vast  Imagi- 
nation, 220;  his  Dream  of  Athe- 
ism, 221;  review  of  De  Stael's 
'  Allemagne,'  455;  Varnhagen's 
pleasant  visit  to,  iv.  258. 

Ridicule  not  the  test  of  tnith,  ii.  21. 

Right  and  Wrong  injinitdy  differ- 
ent, iii.  119,  320;  the  question  of, 
onlv  the  second  question,  336.  See 
Evil. 

Robber-Towers  and  Free-Towns  of 
Gennany,  ii.  393. 

Robertson's  Historv  of  Scotland,  iii. 
90. 

Robespierre's  Mahomet,  scraggiest 
of  prophetic  discourses,  iv.  89;  an 
atrabiiiar  Formula  of  a  man,  near- 
ly two  years  Autocrat  of  Fnince, 
90;  once  an  Advocate  in  Arras 
387. 

Rohan,  Prince  Cardinal  de,  and  C»- 
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gliostro,  iii.  386;  what  he  was,  iv. 
20;  how  he  bore  his  dismissal 
from  Court,  aud  what  came  of  it, 
24-83. 

FJoland  of  Koncesvalies,  iv.  8. 

[{I'lnance,  Translations  from  Ger- 
man, Preface  to,  i.  405;  the  age 
(if  Romance  can  never  cease,  iv. 
5 ;  none  ever  seemed  romantic  to 
it«elf,  8. 

Roman  Emperors,  era  of  the,  ii.  70. 

Ronsseau,  ii.  27,  55;  iii.  57,287;  iv. 
363. 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  ii.  358. 

Sachs,  Hans,  a  literary  contempo- 
rary of  Luther,  i.  36. 

Satan,  Milton's,  i.  323. 

Saneiteig,  on  the  significance  of 
Reality,  iii.  67;  on  Life,  330;  on 
National  suffering,  353;  on  Re- 
forming a  Nation,  iv.  382. 

Saxe,  Mar^chal  de,  iv.  483. 

Saxon  Heptarchy,  the,  iii.  256. 

Saxony,  Kings  of,  iv.  479,  481. 

Scepticism,  the  sourness  of  the  new 
fruit  of  growing  Knowledge,  iii. 
44;  the  Sceptic's  viaticum,  307. 
See  Doubt. 

Schiller's  ideal  of  the  true  Artist,  i. 
61;  his  perfection  of  pomp-prose, 
ii.  215;  Schiller,  245-295:  Corre- 
spondence with  Goethe,  248;  his 
coemopolitanism,  251;  his  high 
aims,  253;  literary  life  and  strug- 
gles, 255;  connexion  with  Goethe, 
266;  illness  and  quiet  heroism, 
268;  his  character,  and  mode  of 
ife,  273:  intellectual  uifts,  278; 
contrast  between  the  RMicrt  and 
the  Maid  of  Oiienru,  284 :  Sotiff  of 
the  Alp*,  291;  his  philosophy,  292. 
See  Madame  de  Stael. 

Sclile^nl,  Friedricli,  iii.  86. 

."^clil.'iermacher,  iv.  257. 

Scotch  metaphysics,  i,  88  ;  Ii.  148 
(see  Mechanical  I'liilosophy);  na- 
tional character,  iv.  205,  4.32. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  iv.  185-251;  great 
man,  or  not  a  great  roim,  190;  one 
of  the  hrnlthiest  of  men,  201,  215; 
nn  old  Itordcrer  In  new  vesture, 
203;  early  enviroinnent,  204;  in- 
fancy and  young-manhood,  207; 
Metrical  Koinances,  an<l  worldly 
proaperity,  213,  219;  his  connex- 
ion with  the  llallantynes,  216;  In- 
fluence of  Uootiie,  220;  Uie  Au- 


thor of  Waverley,  223 ;  not  niorh  as 
a  Letter-writer,  224;  dinner  with 
the  Prince-Regent,  224;  birthcve 
of  a  Waverley  Novel,  226:  life  at 
Abbotsfonl,  228;  literary  value  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  237:  extem- 
pore writing,  241;  bankruptcy, 
247 ;  a  lonely,  brave,  impoverished 
man,  248. 

Scoundrelism,  significance  of,  iv.  74. 

Selbome,  Natural  History  of,  iii.  67. 

Self-forgetfulness,  Werner's  notion 
of,  i.  122 ;  how  good  men  practise 
it.  320.     See  Renunciation. 

Self-interest,  political  svstems  found- 
ed on,  ii.  71,  73,  146." 

Self-worship,  iii.  168. 

Seneca,  onr  niceliest  proportioned 
Half-and-half,  iii.  807. 

Sentimentalist,  the,  barrcnest  of 
mortals,  iii.  14;  Goethe's  opinion 
of  him,  193;  puking  and  sprawl- 
ing, iv.  202. 

Shakspeare's  humour,  i.  21 ;  no  sec- 
tarian, 255;  depth  of  insight,  262; 
iii.  208;  bombast,  i.  277 ;  Novalis's 
thoughts  on,  ii.  120;  go<xi  taste, 
814;  compared  with  Goethe,  iii. 
209;  education,  222;  compared 
with  Scott,  iv.  218;  not  an  easy 
writer,  248. 

Sheep,  significant  resemblances  be- 
tween man  and,  iii.  95,  168;  iv. 
186. 

Shelley,  iii.  36. 

Siegfried  the  hero  of  old  Northern 
tradition,  ii.  810,  8'20. 

Silence  tlie  grand  epitnme  and  sum- 
total  of  all   H  :V\.  21;  out 

of,   comes    ^  i ;    signifi- 

cance and  s:i'  1.314,318 

iv.  190. 

Sincerity,  the  grand  secret  for  find- 
ing readers,  i.  274;  iv.  218;  the 
most  precious  of  all  attainments 
ii.  450:  iii.  226,  836;  iv.  811,  442. 
See  Original  Man,  Truthfulness, 
Wholeness. 

Sleep,  curious  to  think  of,  Iv,  61. 

Sui-iety,  Machine  of,  ii.  146,  164; 
miraculous  power  of  association, 
iii.  16;  society  a  second  all- 
embracing  Life,  17;  wholeness, 
and  healthy  unconscionsness,  18  • 
burning' up  of,  '260. 

Soir<5es,  Lion-,  the  crowning  phe- 
nomenon of  modarn  ciTtUMtion. 
iv.  186. 
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Songs,  and  their  influence,  i.  293; 

divine  song,  iv.  441. 
Sorrow,  Saiictn:>ry  of,  i.  248;  iv.  45; 

Wor-jhip  of,  ii.  67. 
Sower's  Song,  the,  i.  473. 
Space.     See  Time. 
Speaking,  diiierence  between,  and 

pubiic-jpeuking,    iii.     375.       See 

Conver>ati<>ii. 
->piiinx-Riddle,  the,  ii.  361. 
T, I  ritual,  the,  the  parent  of  the  Vis-, 

ible,  ii.  360;  iii.  26;  rudiment*  of 

a   new  era,   ii.  42S,  451;    iii.  41, 

152,  3-20. 
Stael's,  Madame    de,   '  Allemitgne,' 

Uichter's     review    of,     ii.     455  ; 

'  Schiller,    Goethe    and    Madame 

de  Stael,'  iii.  424. 
Stealing    genericaliy    includes    the 

whole    art   of    Scoundrelism,   iii. 

345;  iv.  314. 
Sterne,  i.  21. 
>:ewart,  Dugald,  i.  83;  his  opinion 

of    Burns,    284;    of   Idealism,   ii. 

102. 
^tilling's,      Jung,      experience     of 

Goethe,  iii.  192. 
^trnfford,  passages  in  the  Impeach- 
ment and  Iriiil  of,  iv.  325. 
strength.     See  Silence.  Wisdom. 
Strieker,  the,  an  early  German  writ- 
er, ii.  307. 
Stuart,  Mary,  iii.  91. 
Stjie,  every  man  his  own,  i.  23;  pic- 

loriiil  power,  iii.  65;  eccentricities 

of,  161. 
Supplv  and  demand,  oar  grand  max- 
im of,  i.  265. 
Swabian  Era,  the,  ii.  366;  birth  of 

German  Literature,  357,  425. 
Swashbuckler  age,  iv.  436. 
S  wedeuborgiaus  in  questionable  com- 

panv,  iii.  352. 
Swift,"  i.  21. 
Symbols  of  the  Godlike,  worn-out, 

"iii.  35. 

Faie,  The,  translated  from  Goethe; 

with  elucidations,  iii.  435-467. 
Tamerlane,  ii.  8.  • 

Taste,  true  poetic,  not  dependent  on 

riches,  i.  44;  German  authors,  51; 

gift  of  Poetry  presupposes  taste, 

ii.  314;  dilettaute  upholstery,  iii. 

1'j6. 
Fanler,  .Tohann,  ii.  390. 
Taxation,    spigot    of,    ii.    237;    iii. 


Taylor's  Historic  Snrrey  of  Geiman 
Poetry,  ii.  415-453. 

Teufelsdrockh,  on  the  Greatness  of 
Great  Men,  iii.  159. 

Theatrical  Reports,  a  vapid  nui- 
sance, i.  365. 

Thinkers,  how  few  are,  iv.  6;  intel- 
lectual thr  ft,  273. 

Thought,  how,  rule-;  the  world,  ii.  o ; 
iii.  14s ;  iv.  54,  66. 

Tieck,  Lndwig;  bis  VbScsmdhrcben 
and  other  writings,  i.  422;  char- 
acter and  poetic  gifts,  427, 

Time  and  Space,  quiddities  not  en- 
tities, i.  172;  ii.  105  :  the  outer 
veil  of  Eternity,  iii.  87,  232. 

Times,  Signs  of  the,  ii.  135-161. 

To-day,  i.  476;  the  conflux  of  two 
Eternities,  ii.  138. 

Tolerance,  ii.  14.  77;  iii.  361. 

Tongue,  watch  well  thy,  iii.  93;  iv. 
35S;  miraculous  gift  of,  iii.  249; 
iv.  244.     See  Eloquence. 

Triller.  der,  iv.  467,  46b,  491. 

Trimberg,  Hugo  von,  ii.  369,  381, 
his  Bttiner  a  singular,  clear-heart- 
ed old  l)ook,  371. 

Trimmers  and  truckers,  iii.  35;  iv. 
92. 

Troubadour  Period  of  Literature,  iL 
356,  364. 

Truthfulness,  ii.  33  ;  iii.  251  ;  iv. 
454.     See  Sincerity. 

Two-Hundred-and-Fifty  Years  ago: 
a  Fragment  about  Duels,  iv.  427- 
440  ;  Holies  of  Hanghton,  428  ; 
Croydon  Races,  432;  Sir  Thomas 
Duttonand  Sir  Hatton  Cheek,  435. 

TyU  £ulenspieytl,  adventures  of,  ii. 
386. 

Unconsciousness  the  first  condition 
of  health,  iii.  5,  21;  the  fathom- 
less domain  of,  315. 

Universities  of  Prague  and  of  Vi- 
enna, ii.  397 ;  disputed  seniority 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  iv. 
422. 

Uutamability,  iv.  35,  68. 

Unveracity,  iv.  447,  464.  See  Sin- 
ceritv. 

Utilitarianism,  i.  60,  87,  222;  ii.  72, 
153,  273,  442;  iii.  46;  Bentham's 
utilitarian  funeral,  173. 

Valet,  the,  theory  of  Heroes,  ii.  248 
Vampire-bats,  Ecclesiastic,  iv.  348. 
Vamhagen  von  Ense.    See  Euse 
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Vates  and  Se«r,  the  true  Poet  a,  iii. 
148;  iv.  216,441. 

Vaticination,  ii.  135. 

Vengenr,  on  the  Sinking  of  the,  iv. 
285-303. 

Veracity      See  Unveracity. 

»^iew-iiuntinsr,  iii.  28. 

Virgil's  jEiitifl,  iii.  59. 

•''irtue,  healthy  and  unhealthy,  iii. 
12;  synonyme  of  Pleasure,  319. 

Volnev,  Jean  Jacques  and  Company, 
iv.  363. 

1'oltaire^  i.  207,  222;  ii.  6-78;  Vol- 
taire and  Goethe  contrasted,  i. 
256,  257;  the  man  of  his  century, 
ii.  10;  adroitness,  and  multifari- 
ous success,  16;  rectitude,  19; 
essentially  a  Mocker,  21;  petty 
explosiveness,  24;  vanity  his  rul- 
ing passion,  28;  visit  to'  the  Cat'^ 
de  Procope,  29;  lax  morality,  82; 
the  greatest  of  Persijleurs,  35; 
visit  to  Frederick  the  Great,  87; 
his  trouble  with  his  women,  38; 
his  last  triumphal  visit  to  Paris, 
46;  iii.  162;  death,  ii.  52;  his  in- 
tellectual gifts,  54;  criticisms  of 
Sliakspeare,  62  ;  opposition  to 
Christianity,  65 ;  of  all  French- 
men the  most  French,  iii.  286. 

Wagram,  Napoleon  at,  iv.  262. 

Wartburg,  and  its  immortal  remem- 
brances and  monitions,  iv.  472. 

Weimar  and  its  intellectual  wealth, 
iii.  206;  Duke  of,  iv.  487;  Bera- 
hard  of,  488, 

Weiss,  'I'heresa.    See  Heyne. 

VVelser,  Philippine,  ii.  396. 

Werner,  Life  and  Writings  of,  i.  02- 
151;  his  drama  of  the  Sii/ine  ties 
Tluiii,  99;  glimpses  of  hidden 
meaning,  118;  prophetic  aspira. 
tioua,   121;    hia    mother's    death, 


125;  intercourse  with  Hoffhiann 
127;  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee.  128 
Martin  Luther,  oder  die  IVeine  der 
Kraft,  131 ;  his  repeated  divorces, 
135;  dislike  for  modern  Protes- 
tantism, 137;  becomes  a  Catholic, 
139;  death,  142;  questionable 
character,  143;  a  melancholy 
posthumous   fragment,  146. 

Wettin  Line  of  Saxon   Princes,  iv. 

,    459. 

White  of  Selborne,  iii.  67. 

Whole,  only  in  the,  can  the  Parts  be 
truly  seen,  ii.  235. 

Wholeness,  and  healthv  unconscious- 
ness, iii.  7,  21,  156,  820,  837. 

Wieland,  i.  61. 

Willielm  of  Meissen,  iv.  460. 

Winkehnann,  Johann,  i.  360. 

Wisdom,  one  man  with,  stronger 
than  all  men  without,  ii.  154, 
452;  iii.  148. 

Wolf.  iv.  267. 

Women  born  worshippers,  iii.  107. 

Worcester,  Battle  of,  picture  of  the, 
iv,  464. 

Work,  man's  little,  lies  not  isolated, 
stninded,  iv.  19;  how  it  clutches 
hold  of  this  solid-seeming  world, 
66. 

Working  classes,  uneducated,  and 
educated  Un  working,  iii.  223.  See 
Labour. 

Worms,  the  venernble  Citv  of,  ii. 
335. 

Wrath,  a  background  of,  in  every 
man  and  creature,  iv,  427, 

Wretchedness,  i.  818;  iii,  33. 

Wrong.     See  KighL 

Youth  and  Manhood,  I.  299;  mud 
bath  of  youthful  dissipatious,  802 
See  Kdu'catiou. 
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